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Fiftieth  Conqress,  First  Session. 

Concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the  Houee  of  Repreeentativts  July  28, 1888,  and  hy  the 

Senate  October  1, 1»88. 

Beeolred  by  the  Houee  of  Bepresentativee  (the  Senate  oonourring).  That  there  be  printed 
of  the  Beportof  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the  National  Mnsenmforthe  years 
ending  Jnne  30, 1886  and  1887,  in  two  octavo  volnmes  for  each  year,  16,000  extra  oopiee 
of  each,  of  which  3,000  copies  shall  be  for  the  nse  of  the  Senate,  6,000  copies  for  the 
use  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatiyes,  and  7,000  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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II. — Beport  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  showing  its 

progress  and  condition. 
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United  States  Nationax  Museum, 

Wa8hington,  February  1, 1887. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  berewith  a  report  apon  the  present 
i*x)ndition  of  the  Maseam,  and  npon  the  work  accomplished  in  its  vari- 
ous departments  daring  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  Brown  Goode, 
Assistant  Secretary^  Smithsonian  Institutionj 

in  charge  of  U.  8.  National  Museum. 
Prof.  Spencer  P.  Baird, 

Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  CONDITION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


In  tbe  report  now  presented,  which  relates  to  the  year  ending  with 
Jane  30, 1886,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  presented  a  general  review 
of  the  history  of  the  Mosenm,  and  of  its  several  departments.  The 
pablication  of  this  historical  sketch  will,  however,  be  reserved  for  pre- 
sentation at  some  fatore  time. 


LIST  OF  ERKATA. 

Page  33,  for  "BerdeU,"  read  "  Rerdell." 

Page  56,  for  "T.  T.  Lamb,"  read  "  T.  P.  Lamb." 

Page  56,  for  "  H.  M.  M^ing,"  read  "  H.  M.  MaUing." 

Page  60,  for  "  Prof.  L  H.  Morrison,"  read  *»  Prof.  J.  H.  Morrison." 

Page  108,  for  "  J.  U.  Johnson,"  read  **  J.  W.  Johnson." 

Page  253,  For  "Rnfns  W.Deering,"  read  "Romyn  Hitchcock." 

Page  432,  for  "  d<a/Jw7ff ,"  read  "  Stdpaaic." 


alter  to  oeiong  to  tne  united  states,  which  may  be  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington," should  be  delivered  to  the  Begents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tation,  and,  together  with  the  new  specimens  obtained  by  exchange, 
donation,  or  otherwise,  should  be  so  arranged  and  classified  as  best  to 
facilitate  their  examination  and  stndy.* 

It  was  not  until  1858  that  the  actual  custody  of  the  ^^  National  Oabi- 
net"  was  assumed  by  the  Begents,  and  appropriations  were  made  by 
Congress  for  its  maintenance.  During  tbe  twenty-three  years  which 
followed,  the  collections  were  greatly  increased  and  were  made  the 
subjects  of  numerous  important  memoirs  upon  the  natural  history  and 
ethnology  of  America.  The  public  halls,  with  their  arrangements  for 
the  exhibition  of  a  portion  of  the  collections,  also  received  a  due  share 
of  attention,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  instruction  and  pleasure  was 
afforded  to  visitors.  The  appropriations  however  were  small,  the  space 
limited,  and  the  staff  so  inadequate,  that  little  could  be  done  except  to 
keep  the  collections  in  a  gooil  state  of  preservation. 

*  An  act  to  establish  tbe  Smithsonian  Institation  *<  for  tbe  increase  and  diffdsion  of 
knowledge  among  men."  (Approved  August  10,  1846 ;  Bevised  Statutes,  Title  LXIU, 
sections  5579-5594.)  See  also  Bevised  Statutes,  section  5586,  and  Statutes  Forty- 
^tb  Congress,  third  session,  chap.  182,  p.  894. 
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4  REPORT   ON    NATIONAL    MUSEUM,  1886. 

The  Exhibition  of  1876  ia  Philadelphia  was  an  event  of  great  educa- 
tional importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  not  the  least 
of  its  benefits  were  the  lessons  it  taught  as  to  the  possibilities  for  good 
in  public  museums.  The  objects  which  were  given  to  the  United  States 
for  its  National  Museum,  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial,  were  of  much 
intrinsic  value,  but  were  still  more  important,  in  that  they  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  large  building  for  the  expansion  of  the  museum  itself. 

From  1876  to  1881  was  a  period  of  incubation.  The  museum  embryo 
was  developing,  but  it  was  within  a  shell  of  store-houses.  From  1881  to 
1886,  another  period  of  five  years,  its  growth  has  been  rapid,  though 
the  organism  is  still  in  its  infancy.  These  five  years  have  been  years 
of  experiment,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  now  evident  to  the  people  and 
to  Congress  that  the  young  museum  is  now  ready  to  begin  a  promising 
progress  toward  maturity. 

Among  the  most  important  features  of  the  work,  up  to  the  present 
time,  certain  definite  stages  of  progress  have  been  attained,  among  the 
most  important  of  which  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  An  organization  of  the  Museum  staff  has  been  effected — efficient 
for  present  purposes  and  capable  of  expansion  and  extension  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

(2)  Through  the  agency  of  this  staff,  the  materials  in  the  Museum,  - 
the  accumulations  of  nearly  half  a  century,  have  been  examined,  classi- 
fied, and  brought  under  control. 

(3)  The  collections  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  extent. 

(4)  A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  development  of  a  thor- 
oughly labelled  exhibition  series,  available  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public. 

(5)  A  thorough  study  of  the  organizations  and  systems  of  classifica- 
tion in  other  museums  throughout  the  world  has  been  made,  the  results 
of  which  are  beginning  to  appear  in  the  work  of  the  Museum  staff.  A 
report  upon  the  great  museums  of  the  world  is  in  preparation  and  will 
soon  be  published. 

(6)  Many  new  methods  of  installation  have  been  dc?veloped  by  experi- 
ments in  the  Museum,  and  in  the  expositions  in  which  the  Museum  has 
participated.  These  are  finding  favor,  and  are  being  adopted  in  many 
similar  establishments  at  home  and  abroad,  and  will  certainly  add  to 
the  economy  and  success  of  our  own  administration. 

(7)  Science  has  been  forwarded  by  the  publication  of  many  hundreds 
of  papers  describing  the  materials  in  the  Museum,  while  the  work  of 
si)ecialist8  in  the  production  of  these  papers  has  greatly  improved  the 
significance  and  value  of  the  collections. 

It  is,  I  think,  possible  to  show  that  Washington  may  readily  be  made 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  greatest  museums  in  the  world.  It  will  perhaps 
be  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  to  gather  together  in  Washington 
collections  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  art,  such  as  those  which  adorn  the 
capitals  of  Europe;  but  a  representative  series  of  such  objects  will  un- 
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doabtedly  grow  up,  which  shall  tend  tx)  educate  the  public  taste,  and  to 
promote,  so  far  as  possible,  the  study  of  the  elements  of  art  and  the 
history  of  civilization,  as  well  as  to  forward  the  growth  of  the  arts  of 
design.  This  having  been  accomplished,  the  attention  of  the  Museum 
should  be  directed  mainly  toward  the  exhibition  of  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  America,  and  its  natural  resources,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  memorials  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  to  the  exposition 
of  the  arts  and  industries  of  America. 

In  referring  to  the  industries  of  America  it  is  not  intended  to  recom- 
mend that  anything  similar  to  what  is  generally  understood  as  an  '^  in- 
dustrial exhibition"  should  be  attempted.  The  element  of  competitive 
display  should  not  be  admitted,  and  no  two  objects  of  precisely  similar 
import  should  ever  be  placed  side  by  side. 

As  early  as  1851,  the  scope  of  the  Museum  was  considered  1x>  be  a 
question  of  great  importance ;  but  even  now  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to 
speak  definitely  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  future  development.  The 
first  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Professor  Henry,  was  opposed  to  the 
accumulation  of  extensive  collections  at  the  expense  of  the  Smithsonian 
fund.  He  did  not  underrate  the  importance  of  great  collections,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  Institution  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  they  might  be  made,  and  to  aid  in  this  work  by  utilizing  all 
opportunities  for  procuring  specimens  for  distribution,  by  facilitating 
exchanges,  and  by  assisting  explorations.  He  considered  the  formation 
of  a  general  collection,  although  beyond  the  means  of  the  Institution  at 
that  time,  an  object  which  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  was  firmly  convinced  that  in  accepting  donations  of  specimens, 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  of  importance  for  use  in  scientific 
research,  the  study  of  which  was  likely  to  produce  new  and  interesting 
results.  Professor  Baird,  taking  up  the  same  administrative  problem 
at  a  later  period,  and  finding  the  conditions  greatly  changed,  has 
forwarded  enthusiastically  the  progress  of  the  National  Museum,  sup. 
ported  as  it  now  is  by  direct  grants  of  money  from  the  general  Gov- 
ernment. With  the  experience  of  these  years  it  has  become  evident 
that  the  National  Museum  of  the  United  States  will  of  necessity  have 
features  peculiar  to  itself,  developed  in  response  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  the  people  of  this  continent.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  na- 
tional collections  of  every  principal  European  nation  are  divided  into 
several  groups,  each  under  separate  administration,  though  often  within 
the  general  control  of  some  central  authority.  In  France,  for  instance, 
most  of  the  museums  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
in  England,  to  a  less  extent,  under  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

In  London,  in  Paris,  in  Berlin,  and  in  Vienna  the  public  collections 
are  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  museums  with  dis- 
tinctive names,  and  independent  in  their  organizations.  Much  of  the 
work  which  should  properly  be  done  by  such  museums  is  omitted,  be- 
cause no  one  of  them  has  seen  fit  to  undertake  it;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  mach  labor  is  duplicated,  which  is  perhaps  equally  nnfortanate, 
collections  of  similar  scope  and  purpose  being  maintained  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  city.  One  of  the  chief  objections  to  such  division  of 
effort  is,  that  much  of  the  value  of  large  collections  in  any  department  is 
lost  by  failure  to  concentrate  them  where  they  may  be  studied  and  com- 
pared side  by  side.  In  Washington  the  national  collections  are  all, 
without  exception,  concentrated  in  one  group  of  buildings.  The  Army 
Medical  Museum  will  soon  occupy  a  building  side  by  side  with  those 
under  the  control  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  this  proximity, 
in  connection  with  the  long-established  policy  of  co-operation  between 
the  two  organizations,  will  cause  them  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
united  in  interest. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  future,  museums  of  specialties,  occupying 
buildings  of  their  own,  may  grow  up  under  the  control  of  other  Execu- 
tive Departments  of  the  Government,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  not  be  very  remote  from  the  chain  of  museum  buildings  already 
in  process  of  formation,  and  that  a  harmonious  system  of  co-operation 
will  always  be  found  to  be  practicable. 

Tbe  National  Museum  is  now  approaching  an  important  crisis  in  its 
history.  Its  future  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  granting 
it  an  additional  building,  for  without  more  room  its  growth  can  not 
but  be  in  large  degree  arrested.  From  this  time  forward  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  develop  the  collections  satisfactorily  without  additional 
space.  The  laboratories  and  workshops  are  already  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  storage  of  the  unexhibited  collections  and  the  accommodation 
of  the  preparators  and  mechanics,  and  the  exhibition  halls  do  not  afford 
suitable  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  materials  already  in  order 
for  public  examination.  Each  collection,  and  above  all  each  depart- 
ment, should  have  a  hall  of  its  own,  more  or  less  completely  isolated 
from  those  which  adjoin  it.  It  is  evident  that  when  several  collections 
are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  department,  much  is  lost  in  respect 
to  effect  and  convenience  of  study,  not  to  mention  the  still  greater  dis- 
advantage of  overcrowded  space. 

A.— THE  MUSEUM  STAFF. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  scientific 
staff  during  the  year.  The  collection  of  Oenozoic  Fossils  is  now  in  the 
custody  of  the  Curator  of  MoUusks,  the  Department  of  Invertebrate 
Palseontology  having  been  divided  into  three  groups,  corresponding  to 
the  three  principal  periods  of  geologic  time.  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and 
Oenozoic.  Mr.  John  B.  Smith  was  appointed  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Department  of  Insects  on  August  1,  1885.  Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock, 
Curator  in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Industries,  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  two  years  to  visit  Japan  for  scientific  exploration,  and, 
having  received  from  the  Japanese  Government  an  appointment  as 
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Professor  in  the  University  of  Osaka,  departed  on  his  mission  in  July, 
1886. 

Mr.  W.  Y.  Cox  was  designated  Chief  Clerk  in  December,  1885.  Mr. 
11.  L  Geare  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  Correspondence  and  Eeports^ 
and  Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark  is  Assistant  in  charge  of  Publications,  Sta- 
tionery, and  Labels.  Mr.  8.  C.  Brown,  as  Registrar,  has  charge  of 
Transportation,  Registry,  and  Storage.  Mr.  John  Murdoch  has  been 
designated  Assistant  Librarian. 

By  the  death,  March  19, 1886,  of  Mr.  James  Templeinan  Brown,  the 
Mnseum  saffered  the  loss  of  an  enthusiastic  worker,  who  had  rendered 
efficient  service  in  the  development  of  the  Museum.  Mr.  Brown  had 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  whale  fisheries  of  the  world,  and  the 
collection  formed  by  him  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  New  England 
whale  fishery,  will  always  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fisheries  court. 

The  Museum  stafT,  as  now  organized,  consists  of  two  classes — the 
scientific  officers  or  curators,  and  the  administrative  officers. 

There  are  at  present  28  curatorships,  some  of  which  are  divided,  so 
that  the  number  of  heads  of  departments  or  sub-departments  is  26, 
and  the  total  number  of  men  in  the  scientific  staff  30,  of  whom  13  are  in 
the  pay  of  the  Museum,  and  the  others  are  honorary  (or  unpaid),  some 
being  detailed  for  this  duty  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  others  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while 
two  are  volunteers.  These  details  are  in  every  instance  made  in  the 
interests  of  co-operation  by  those  Bureaus  of  the  Government  engaged 
in  work  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Museum.  The  paleontol- 
ogists of  the  Geological  Survey  have  found  it  to  be  so  much  to  their 
advantage  to  have  access  to  the  paleontological  collections  of  the  Mu- 
seum and  the  use  of  the  laboratories,  storage  cases,  and  general  ad- 
ministrative appliances  of  the  Museum,  that  they  are  permitted  by 
the  Director  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  curatorships  and  perform 
a  general  work  of  supervision.  It  is  intended,  however,  that  the  Museum 
shall  provide  paid  assistants,  to  relieve  the  honorary  curators  of  most 
of  the  routine  work  of  their  departments. 

B.— THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS. 

The  reports  of  the  curators  indicate  that  the  collections  under  their 
charge  are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  perishable  objects,  such  as  skins  of  birds  and  mammals,  the  in- 
sects, certain  ethnological  materials,  and  the  objects  preserved  in  spirits, 
have  in  most  cases  been  provided  with  improved  case  accommodations, 
and  a  decided  advance  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  preventing  in- 
sect ravages. 

During  the  year  the  collection  of  aboriginal  American  pottery  in  the 
northwest  court  has  been  opened  to  the  public,  and  a  series  of  casts  of 
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reptiles  has  been  placed  on  exbibitioa  iu  the  west  range  of  the  Smith- 
sonian building.  Almost  the  entire  lower  hall  iu  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing has  been  devoted  to  the  bird  collection,  though  the  Department  of 
MoUusks  still  retains  some  of  its  specimens  iu  the  table  cases  between 
the  bird  cases  in  the  alcoves.  A  small  series  of  insects*  has  been  in- 
stalled in  the  southeast  court  of  the  Museum  building,  and  the  osteol- 
ogical  collection  has  been  largely  extended.  The  collections  acquired 
by  the  Museum  at  the  close  of  the  New  Orleaus  Exposition  have  been 
received  and  assigned. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  collections,  three  hundred 
and  twenty-two  papers  t  have  been  published,  of  which  a  tabulated 
statement,  by  subjects,  is  given  under  the  heading  of  "Publications." 

In  the  report  for  1884,  when  the  last  census  of  the  collections  was 
reported,  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  was  estimated  at 
1,471,000.  During  the  last  eighteen  monthsj  the  increase  has  been,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table,  949,934  specimens : 

CENSUS  OF  THE  COLLECTIONS. 

Eatimaied  number  of  $peoimen»  in  the  several  departmenU  of  the  Mueeum,  June  30,  1886. 

Depart  men  t  of  Arts  and  Indastr  ies :  No.  of  spooimenft. 

Materia  Medica 4,850 

Textile  IndustrieB  J 3,064 

Fisheries 9,870 

Animal  products 2,792 

Foodst 822 

Historical  relics 1,002 

Paints  and  dyest 77 

Tlio  Catlin  GaUery 500 

Physical  apparatus 250 

Oils  and  gums  t 197 

Chemical  productst 659 

Musical  instruments 400 

Modem  pottery 2,278 

Coins  and  medals,  paper  money,  etc '    1,055 

n.  (a)  Department  of  Ethnology J500,000 

II.  {h)  Department  of  Prehistoric  American  Pottery 25,000 

III.  Deparmont  of  Prehistoric  Anthropology 65,314 

lY.  Department  of  Mammals  (skins  and  alcoholic  specimens) 7, 451 

V.  Department  of  Birds : 55,945 

V.  (6)  Department  of  Birds' Eggs 44,163 

VI.  Department  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians 25,344 

VII.  Department  of  Fishes 75,000 

IX.  Department  of  MoUusks  (including  Cenozoic  fossils) 460, 000 

X.  Department  of  Insects 500,000 

*  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  material  on  exhibition  formed  the  exhibit  prepared  for 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

t  Ninety -five  of  these  papers  wore  prepared  by  investigators  not  officially  connected 
with  the  Museum. 

X  January,  1885,  to  July,  1886. 

$  Estimated. 
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No.  of  speclniena. 

XI.  Department  of  Marine  Invertebrates *350,000 

XII.  Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy 10,210 

Skeletons 1,987 

Skulls e,6Sl 

Antlers 89 

Casts  of  brains 84 

Birds'  sterna 1,519 

XIL  (a)  Department  of  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Palezoic) dO»  482 

XIII.  ( 6)  Department  of  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Mesozoic) ©9, 742 

IXV.  Department  of  Fossil  Plants 7,429 

XV.  Department  of  Recent  Plants t30,000 

XVI.  Department  of  Minerals 1»,40I 

XVII.  Department  of  Lithdogy  and  Physical  Geology 20,647 

XVIII.  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology 48, 000 

Total 2,420,944 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  assignment  of  exhibition 
space  since  the  last  report  was  prepared.  In  the  hall  devoted  to  the 
display  of  the  materia  medica  collection,  a  portion  of  the  collection  of 
food  substances  has  been  arranged,  and  in  a  corner  of  the  north  hall  are 
exhibited  a  few  of  the  objects  collected  for  the  section  of  steam  trans- 
portation. A  few  cases  in  the  north  hall  have  also  been  filled  with 
coins  and  medals.  The  east  end  of  the  northeast  balcony  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building:  has  been  occupied  by  the  department  of  Ethnology 
in  arranging  the  collection  of  weapons.  There  are  still  several  depart- 
ments to  which  no  exhibition  space  whatever  has.  been  assigned,  on^ 
account  of  lack  of  room,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a  new  additional  build- 
ing. A  great  mass  of  material  is  at  present  stored  in  the  Armory  Build- 
ing, and  must  remain  there  until  Congress  has  provided  more  spacious 
accommodations  for  the  collections. 

CATALOGUE  ENTRIES. 

The  number  of  entries  made  during  the  year  in  the  Museum  regis- 
ters of  the  several  departments  is  62,115,  are  indicated  in  the  following 
table : 

Arts  and  Indnstries: 

Materia  Medica 409 

Textiles 624 

Foods 274 

Historical  Relics,  Coins  and  Medals,  and  Modem  Pottery 1, 507 

Paints  and  Dyes 41 

Oils  and  Gnnis ^ 112 

Chemical  Products 38 

Fisheries  and  Animal  Prodncts 22H 

3.231 

Ethnology 1/344 

American  Prehistoric  Pottery .' 3,235 

Archnology 647 

Mammals 407 

Birds 4,147 

•  Duplicates  not  included.  t  Exclusive  of  Professor  Ward's  collection . 
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Birds' Bggs 2$3 

Reptiles  and  Batrachians 444 

Fishes 662 

Mollasks  (inoludiu^  Cenozoio  lo vertebrate  Fossils).    Tlie  total  number  of  en- 
tries is  made  up  from  niueteen  dillWeut  series) 18,638 

Insects 1,4110 

Marine  Invertebrates  (excepting  Mollnsks) : 

Crustaceans 1,483 

Worms 2:iS 

Tnnicates  and  Bryozoa 284 

Radiates 3.741 

Sponges  and  Protozoa 1.328 

7,074 

Comparative  Anatomy : 

Mammals 407 

Birds 288 

Fishes 137 

Reptiles  and  Batrachians « 185 

1,017 

Invertebrate  Fossils — ^Paleozoic 610 

Invertebrate  Fossils — ^Mesozoic 1,563 

Fossil  Plants 15 

Recent  Plants 40 

Minerals 772 

Lithology  and  Physical  Geology 1.021 

Metallurgy  and  Economic  Geology 5.506 

52, 116 

C— EEVIEW  OP  THE  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  THE  SOIENTIPIO 

DEPARTMENTS. 

t 

DIVISION  OF  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

DEPAKTMBNT  OF    ARTS  AND  IXDU8TRIE8. 

The  collection  of  textiles  is  installed  in  the  northeast  conrt  of  the 
Musenm,  and  is  provided  with  printed  labels  and  illustrative  diagrams: 
it  includes  a  very  full  series  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  fibers  of  the 
world,  together  with  devices  for  spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  various 
products  of  the  textile  industries. 

Much  of  the  material  intended  for  exhibition  can  not  be  installed  in 
the  now  limited  space  available,  and  is  stored  away  in  boxes  until  in- 
creased space  will  warrant  its  display. 

A  few  cases  containing  food  specimens  are  on  exhibition,  and  the 
composition  of  the  human  body  is  graphically  Illustrated,  together  with 
its  daily  expenditure  of  tissues,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  com- 
pensated for  by  daily  rations  of  food.  This  collection  is  exhibited  upon 
the  plan  of  the  famous  collection  of  similar  character  prepared  by  Dr. 
Lankester  and  others  for  the  £ethual  Green  Museum  in  London.  It  is, 
however,  based  upon  an  entirely  new  series  of  analyses  and  a  revised 
plan  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University. 

The  section  of  materia  raedica  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer, 
XT.  S.  Navy,  who  has  been  detailed  for  this  work  by  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
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eral  of  the  Kavy,  under  whose  supervision  the  collection  has  been  in- 
stalled. Its  increase  during  the  year  has  been  greater  than  during  any 
previous  year  except  the  first,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  was 
formed  from  the  collections  received  from  different  national  departments 
at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  by  the  gifts  of  W.  II.  Schiefflin  &  Co., 
of  New  York,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  interest  and  value. 

Among  the  most  important  accessions  received  during  the  year,  were 
those  presented  by  the  Governments  of  Jamaica,  Japan,  and  Mexico; 
the  collection  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  from  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Southwest;  and  the  gifts  of  F.  Stearns  &  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  W.  S.  Thompson,  of  Washington,  D.  O.  The  curator  has  devoted 
much  time  to  completing  his  arrangement  of  the  collection,  and  has  car- 
ried on  several  important  investigations  on  the  physiological  action  of 
drugs.  Seven  original  papers  embodying  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations have  been  published  and  are  given  in  the  bibliography,  and  two 
more  are  in  press ;  others  are  in  progress.  The  exhibition  series  now 
contains  3,326  specimens,  and  nearly  half  of  these  are  provided  with 
printed  labels.  The  whole  collection  now  includes  4,850  specimens,  and 
409  entries  have  been  added  to  the  catalogue  during  the  yeiir.  A  de- 
scriptive catalogue  is  now  in  preparation. 

There'  has  been  a  constant  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fish- 
eries collection,  which,  since  its  inauguration  in  the  east  north  range  In 
1884,  has  been  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Earll.  The  nucleus  for 
this  collection  was  obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1876. 
The  fisheries  of  Korth  America  are  now  so  thoroughly  represented  that 
there  can  be  but  little  necessity  for  extending  this  portion  of  the  de- 
partment, except  by  keeping  it  abreast  of  the  time,  by  exhibiting  mod- 
ern improvements  in  apparatus,  and  the  building  up  of  certain  special 
subjects  rather  of  local  importance,  such  as  the  Chinese  fisheries  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  Important  contributions  have  been  received  from 
the  Government  of  Siam  through  Minister  Haldeman,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  and  the  collections  from  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Greece,  acquired  at  the  close  of  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition,  in  1883,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  exhibition  series. 
The  necessity  of  more  exhibition  space  is  very  apparent.  The  fish- 
cultural  objects  are  almost  entirely  crowded  out,  and  many  of  the  objects 
are  now  hung  against  the  wall  at  such  a  height  as  to  render  them, 
and  the  labels  attached  to  them,  at  least  partially  invisible. 

The  collection  of  animal  products  is  also  under  Mr.  Earll's  charge. 
The  nucleus  of  this  collection  was  obtained  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion in  1876,  and  was  greatly  extended  by  the  addition  of  material  pre- 
sented from  the  Kew  Orleans  Exposition.  There  are  now  on  exhibition 
nearly  1,600  specimens,  illustrating  the  applications  of  the  products  of 
the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arts  and  industries. 

In  the  north  hall  of  the  Museum  are  displayed  several  hundred  ob- 
jects relating  to  the  history  of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  relics  of  important  evauts.  Here  are  the  Washington  relics, 
transferred. in  1883  from  the  Patent  Office,  and  which  include  much 
that  is  interesting  in  connection  with  the  domestic  and  field  life  of 
Washington.  Among  other  relics  may  be  mentioned  the  gifts  of  for- 
eign Governments  lo  President  Jefferson,  Commodore  Perry,  Greneral 
Eipley,  General  Grant,  and  others  j  as  well  as  memorials  of  many  of  the 
Arctic  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  United  States  and  English  Gov- 
ernments during  the  last  forty  years,  including  those  in  charge  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  McClintock,  Kane,  Hall,  and  Be  Long.  During  the 
year  a  large  number  of  objects  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  have  been  contributed;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  collec- 
tions to  illustrate  the  participation  of  the  Korth  in  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion may  be  similarly  increased. 

The  arrangement  of  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals  has  been  begun, 
and  about  2,000  specimens  have  already  been  placed  on  exhibition.  A 
series  of  medals  illustrating  the  history  of  the  United  States,  including 
bronze  copies  in  duplicate  of  all  the  medals  that  have  been  struck  at 
the  Mint  since  its  organization,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint.  The  coin  series  is  increasing,  and  progress 
has  been  made  in  classifying  and  labelling  about  2,000  specimens  of 
ancient  Greek  and  Boman  coins  recently  presented  to  the  Museum,  and 
of  the  numerous  foreign  medals  at  various  times  presented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

A  section  devoted  to  the  history  of  transportation  was  organized  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  E,  Watkins  in  1885.  The  exhibit,  which 
is  at  present  small,  includes  the  engine  **  John  Bull"  imported  from 
England  in  1833  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Company,  and  some 
objects  illustrating  the  beginnings  of  the  American  railroad  system. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Watkins  presented  in  Part  II,  contains  an  exhaustive 
plan  in  connection  with  the  development  of  this  section,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  may  be  practicable  to  carry  it  out. 

A  collection  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  scientific  instruments, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  apparatus  used  by  Priestley,  Henry,  and 
Hare,  is  temporarily  exhibited  in  the  north  hall,  as  well  as  the  original 
Morse  telegraph  instrument  deposited  by  Stephen  Vail. 

There  are  included  in  this  department  a  great  many  other  collections 
which  at  present  have  no  organized  supervision,  and  to  which  additions 
are  not  at  present  specially  sought  for  several  reasons.  Among  these  are 
the  collections  Of  musical  instruments,  modern  pottery,  and  porcelain, 
lacquer,  and  the  various  processes  used  in  the  reproductive  industries. 
It  is  expected  that  the  lithographic  and  allied  exhibits  will  be  shortly 
developed. 

Pour  large  and  valuable  tapestries,  depicting  scenes  in  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  executed  by  Jan  Leyniers,  a  celebrated  Flem- 
ish weaver  who  was  born  in  1627  and  died  in  1686,  have  been  deposited 
by  Gteneral  P.  H.  Sheridan. 
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DEPAKTMBNT  OF  ETHNOLOOT. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  MasoD,  curator  of  Ethnology,  has  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  preliminary  classification  of  the  immense  collections  of 
material  under  his  charge,  with  special  reference  to  their  final  installa- 
tion, devoting  his  attention  chiefly  to  certain  classes  of  objects,  such  as 
weapons  of  war  and  the  chase,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  other 
primitive  industries.  In  addition  to  these  great  series  classified  ac- 
cording to  function,  other  groups  of  objects  have  been  arranged  with 
reference  to  ethnical  considerations. 

In  the  classification  of  the  numerous  groups  of  objects  in  this  de- 
partment, such  as  basket  work,  throwing-sticks,  sinew- back  bows,  arch- 
ery, transportation,  and  the  several  handicrafts  of  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  the  strict  methods  of  classi- 
fication and  nomenclature  which  are  already  applied  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  science. 

The  Eskimo  collection  has  been  arranged  in  table  cases  in  one  of  the 
exhibition  halls  in  accordance  with  the  ethnic  idea,  although  in  the  minor 
details  of  classification  function  and  form  as  well  as- geographical  dis- 
tribution have  been  followed. 

In  November,  1885,  Lieut.  T.  Dix  BoUes,  U.  S.  Navy,  having  been 
detailed  for  service  in  the  National  Museum  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  assigned  to  duty  in  this  department. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  this  department  is  estimated  by  the 
curator  at  500,000.  During  the  year  1,344  entries  were  made  in  the 
catalogues. 

The  interest  of  this  department  is  constantly  increasing  under  its 
present  energetic  management,  and  its  value  to  visitors  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  extension  of  the  system  of  descriptive  labels. 

SKCnON  OF  ABORIGINAL  AMKRICAX  POTTERY. 

The  accessions  to  this  section  during  the  past  year  have  been  numer- 
ous and  very  important,  especially  those  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology. The  material  belonging  to  this  department,  together  with  the 
collections  of  South  American  aboriginal  pottery,  and  of  the  extensive 
collections  from  the  mounds,  which  have  for  many  years  been  accumu- 
lating in  the  archaeological  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  have 
now  been  transferred  to  the  custody  of  this  department,  have  com- 
pletely filled  the  northwest  court. 

A  special  feature  of  this  exhibition  hall  is  the  case,  260  feet  long  and 
4  leet  8  inches  deep.  This  is  in  two  compartments  throughout,  that  in 
the  rear  being  used  for  the  storage  of  the  duplicate  and  unassorted  col- 
lection of  American  pottery. 

The  value  of  these  collections  is  practically  inestimable,  since  even 
the  modern  tribes,  who  are  still  making  pottery  similar  in  its  general 
phara^ter  to  that  which  is  here  preserved,  have  deteriorated  to  such  a 
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degree  in  their  artistic  capacity  or  skill,  that  their  prodacts  are  not 
therefore  an  exponent  of  their  original  artistic  capabilities.  So  exhaast- 
ive  and  monographic  is  this  collection  that  any  thorough  study  of  Ameri- 
can aboriginal  pottery  must  of  necessity  in  great  part  be  based  upon 
this  collection. 

In  addition  to  his  administrative  work,  Mr.  Holmes,  the  curator,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  monograph  of  a  number  of  collec- 
tions from  the  Province  of  Chiriqui,  in  Colombia,  and  in  investigating 
the  influence  of  textile  decoration  upon  the  ornamentation  of  pottery. 

The  collections  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas  are  deserving  of  special 
mention,  as  well  as  those  of  Col.  James  Stevenson  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Kel- 
son in  the  Pueblo  country  of  the  Southwest. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at  25,000,  and 
during  the  year  3,234  entries  were  made  in  the  catalogues. 

DBPABTMSNT  OF  PRBHISTOBIC  ANTHBOPOLOGT. 

The  system  of  classification  in  this  department  is  (I)  by  material,  all 
objects  of  stone  being  placed  together,  as  also  of  copper,  shell,  horn, 
clay,  bone,  and  wood ;  (2)  by  form  and  function,  thus,  stone  pestles, 
arrow-heads,  knives  etc.,  are  placed  together;  (3)  by  development,  in 
order  to  show  the  gradual  progression  from  the  crudest  to  the  most 
perfect  form. 

The  total  number  of  accessions  has  been  2,751,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  are  treated  of  on  a  geographical  basis  in  the  report  on  this 
department. 

The  reserve  series  includes  more  than  40,000  specimens. 

In  addition  to  the  general  collection,  there  is  a  si)ecial  or  "  local  ^ 
collection,  in  which  sets  of  objects  obtained  from  separate  localities,  such 
as  a  single  grave,  mound,  or  village  site,  are  installed  together. 

During  the  year  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  these  special  collec- 
tions have  been  placed  on  exhibition.  This  form  of  special  collection 
is  becoming  of  great  importance  in  the  department. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  material  has  been  obtained  from  West  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and  Arkansas. 

Dr.  Rau  is  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  an  illustrated  work  on 
Korth  American  prehistoric  relics,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide 
for  visitors,  to  the  department,  and  as  an  explanation  of  the  terminology 
of  North  American  arch;cology.  This  will  bear  the  title  "A  Classifica- 
tion of  the  North  American  Prehistoric  Relics  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum." 

No  less  than  3,667  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  exhibition  and 
study  series  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  40,281  specimens  in  this 
series.  The  duplicate  collection  numbers  nearly  9,000  specimens.  Dur- 
ing the  year  647  catalogue  entries  wer^  made. 
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DIVISION  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

DEPABTMKKT  OP  MAMMALS.        ♦ 

The  admiDistrative  work  of  the  department  has  been  directed  mainly 
to  the  preparation  for  an  entire  re- arrangement  of  the  exhibition  series. 
Twenty  new  specimeos  have  been  placed  on  exhibition  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  made  407  entries  in  the  catalogue  of  the  department, 
the  majority  of  the  accessions  having  been  received  from  the  Central 
Park  Menagerie,  in  New  York  City,  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  Barnam's  Menagerie. 

The  entire  collection,  with  the  exception  of  the  shrew-mole  (Soricidce), 
.  has  been  studied  and  identified,  and  a  card  catalogue  of  the  skins  and 
alcoholic  specimens,  which  now  amount  to  7,451,  has  been  completed. 
A  report  was  prepared  during  the  year  upon  the  mammals  collected  by 
B.  W.  Nelson  and  0.  L.  McKay  in  Alaska.  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  curator,  has 
in  progress  extensive  investigations  on  American  cetaceans,  and  is  at 
present  engaged  upon  a  revision  of  the  dolphins.  During  the  year  Mr. 
True  visited  various  points  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  to  study  the 
dolphin  and  porpoise  fisheries.  He  has  continued  his  studies  upon  the 
toothed  whales,  an4  in  connection  with  the  comparison  of  skulls  of  the 
American  species  of  lynx  discovered  cranial  differences  between  Lynx 
canadenHs  and  Lynx  rufus.  He  has  also  made  a  new  study  of  the  kan- 
garoo rats. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  chief  taxidermist, 
was  sent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  Montana  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  skins  and  skeletons  of  buffalo,  now  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

I  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIRDS. 

An  important  part  of  the  administrative  work  of  this  department  has 
been  the  extension  of  the  collections  by  means  of  exchange.  Two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-one  specimens  have  been  sent  out  through 
exchange,  and  a  full  equivalent  has  been  received.  Altogether  4,147 
specimens  have  been  added  to  the  collection  during  the  year,  the  largest 
contribution  having  been  made  by  the  Fish  Commission  steamcr.A^^^a- 
trossj  in  the  Bahamas,  consisting  of  1,000  specimens  and  about  75  species, 
6  of  which  were  new  to  science.  Exchanges  have  been  completed  with 
the  Mus6e  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  in  Paris,  representing  86  specimens,  79 
species,  from  Madagascar  and  Cochin  China ;  with  the  British  Museum, 
1535  specimens,  179  species,  from  India  and  Europe ;  with  the  Mexican 
Geographical  Exploring  Expedition,  135  specimens,  75  species;  and  with 
Count  lians  von  Berlepsch,  of  Munden,  Germany,  60  specimens,  50 
species,  of  South  American  birds. 

More  than  half  of  the  mounted  collection  has  been  transferred  to  ex- 
hibition stands  of  the  improved  standard  recently  adopted.  The  final 
labelling  of  the  exhibition  series  has  been  deferred  by  delays  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  delay 
to  revise  the  labels  in  order  that  they  may  accord  with  the  order  of 
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classificatiou  adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  which  is 
described  in  the  report  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Ridgway. 

Many  important  groups  have  been  received  for  special  critical  revis- 
ion, notably  the  various  Procellarian  genera  ^strelata  and  Puffinus^ 
and  the  genera  CollimiSj  Larvs^  Liigopiis,  and  Empidanax.  Dr.  Stejne- 
ger  has  continued  his  revisions  of  Japanese  ornithology. 

An  important  research  completed  during  the  year  was  that  upon  the 
birds  of  Mexico,  made  by  Professor  Ferrari-Perez,  of  the  Geographical 
Exploring  Expedition  of  Mexico,  who  brought  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  the  entire  collection  of  birds  in  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 
Professor  Ferrari- Perez's  report  was  based  upon  the  studies  of  the  two 
national  collections,  and  has  been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
I^ational  Museum.* 

There  are  now  55,945  specimens  in  the  collection,  of  which  7,000  have 
been  set  apart  for  exhibition.  The  exhibition  series  might  advantage- 
ously be  made  to  include  15,000  specimens  if  space  permitted 

SECTION  OF  BIRDS'  EOGS. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  by  Capt  C.  E.  Bendire, 
U.  S.  Army,  honorary  curator,  in  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
the  collection  of  eggs  and  nests.  The  collection  includes  about  44,000 
specimens,  of  which  1,491  are  on  exhibition,  31,124  are  in  the  reserve 
series, and  11,548  are  duplicate.  More  than  2,550  additions,  in  253  lots, 
have  been  made  during  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
it  may  be  possible  to  give  more  space  to  this  crowded  collection.  Cap- 
tain Bendire  has,  as  heretofore,  made  generous  contributions  from  his 
private  collection. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RSPTITA8  AND  BATRACHIAN8. 

The  collections  in  this  department  are  very  inadequately  provided 
with  space,  either  for  reserve  or  exhibition  purposes.  The  collection, 
still  under  the  honorary  curatorship  of  Dr.  H.  0.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  Army, 
includes  about  25,350  specimens,  which  represent  nearly  every  species 
of  North  American  reptiles  and  batrachiaus. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  has  in  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  a  report  on  the  reptiles  of  North  America,  and  has 
made  a  large  number  of  identifications  and  descriptions.  He  has  also 
completed  his  report  on  the  Batrachia  of  North  America,  and  identified 
all  the  undetermined  batrachiaus  in  the  collection. 

During  the  year  444  entries,  including  1,705  specimens,  were  made 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FISHES. 

The  curator,  Dr.  T.  U.  Bean,  has  re-examined  the  entire  collection^  now 
including  some  75,000  specimens.  No  less  than  twenty-five  barrels  of 
alcohol  were  used  in  refilling  the  bottles  and  repla<dng  the  old  alcohol. 

•Vol..  IX,  pp.  125-199. 
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Nearly  15,000  specimens  have  been  set  aside  for  arrangement  into  sets 
for  distribution  and  exchange.  Daring  the  year,  662  entries  have  been 
made  in  the  catalogue,  bringing  the  total  number  of  entries  up  to  37,- 
803. 

Much  of  the  curator's  time  has  been  consumed  by  his  work  as  editor 
of  the  Proceedings  and  Bulletins,  and  during  the  year  Bulletins  23,  28, 
29,  30,  and  31,  were  sent  to  press  under  his  editorial  supervision. 

The  customary  amount  of  special  research  has  been  carried  on,  and 
several  reports  upon  special  collections  have  been  made.  Considerable 
time  has  been  devoted  by  Dr.  Bean  and  myself  to  the  preparation  of 
a  report  upon  the  extensive  deep-sea  collections  of  the  U.  S.  Pish  Com- 
mission, and  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

The  work  of  this  department  was,  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  1885,  transferred  to  the  Fish  Commission  headquarters  at 
Wood's  Holl,  where  all  of  the  deep-sea  collections  were  concentrated, 
overhauled,  classified,  and  catalogued,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
systematic  investigation  carried  on,  a  portion  of  the  results  of  which 
have  already  been  made  public,  and  the  remainder,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
appear  in  a  monograph  of  the  deep-sea  fish  fauna  of  the  Eastern  At- 
lantic, now  for  some  years  in  preparation. 

The  ease  with  which  this  extensive  collection  was  handled  in  the  large 
rooms  which  were  available  for  the  purpose  at  Wood's  Holl,  offers  an 
illustration  of  the  great  need  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  fish 
collection  in  Washington.  Work  was  finished  in  a  few  weeks  at  Wood's 
Holl  which  would  have  occupied  four  or  five  months  in  the  cramped 
work-rooms  in  the  Museum. 

DCPARTMBNT  OF  MOLLUSKS  (INCLUDINQ  CBNOZOIC  INVBRTEBBATB  FOSSILS). 

Under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dal  I,  the  department  of  mollusks 
has  made  extensive  progress  during  the  year,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  cataloguing  and  arranging  material  which  has  accumulated  in  past 
years.  The  number  of  catalogue  entries  was  18,638,  representing  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  thousand  specimens.  Only  about  four  times  as 
many  entries  had  been  made  during  the  preceding  twenty  years. 

The  classification  and  systematic  arrangement  of  accessions  received 
in  previous  years,  especially  the  Jeffries  and  Stearns  collections,  have 
received  special  attention. 

Among  the  named  species  received,  which  were  found  to  be  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  were  71  from  Bering  Sea,  a  small  series  of  land 
and  fresh-water  shells  from  Manitoba,  and  a  very  fine  series  of  Mada- 
gascar land  shells.  As  in  previous  years,  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
made  by  far  the  most  important  contributions  to  tlie  collection. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  in  public  exhibition,  by  placing  on  view 

an  experimental  case  containing  the  chief  types  of  Cephalopods,  pearls 
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and  pearl  formations,  cameo  shells,  and  sections  showing  the  internal 
structure  of  various  large  and  ornamental  species.  A  provisional  dis- 
play of  the  principal  economic  mollusks  of  North  America  has  also  been 
made.  Under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  E.  0.  Stearns,  adjunct  curator, 
an  exhibit  of  the  edible  mollusks  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  of  or- 
namental species  from  tropical  seas,  and  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 
cies, has  been  installed.  There  is  no  room  at  present  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  general  collection. 

The  work  of  the  curator  and  his  assistants  has  consisted  chiefly  in 
the  identification  of  specimens  for  teachers  and  others  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States;  the  identification  and  classification  of  the  recent 
or  living  mollusks  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Antillean-Caribbean  region ;  and  the  arrangement  of  land, 
pond,  and  fluviatile  gastropods,  as  well  as  the  fresh-water  Acephala, 
for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and  investigation  in  the  matter  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  variation  of  species  as  related  to  and  afifected 
by  environmental  conditions. 

Among  the  most  important  investigations  in  progress  is  that  of  Mr. 
Dall  upon  the  deep-sea  mollusks  and  his  studies  upon  the  Quaternary 
molluscan  fauna  of  the  United  States;  and  the  continuation  of  pre- 
vious investigations  by  Dr.  Stearns  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  land  and  fresh- water  mollusks  of  North  America  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  same,  as  related  to  and  affected  by  the  physical  characters  of 
their  environment. 

DEPABTMENT  OP  INSECTS. 

This  department  was  organized  three  years  ago,  but  little  has  hitherto 
been  attempted  beyond  the  preservation  of  the  collections;  Dr.  0.  V. 
Riley,  the  honorary  curator,  having  been  without  an  aid.  An  assistant 
curatorship,  to  which  Mr.  John  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and  additional  accommodations  in 
the  laboratory  and  exhibition  hall  have  been  provided,  thus  permitting 
an  important  extension  of  the  study  and  exhibition  series. 

In  October  Dr.  0.  Y.  Riley  formally  presented  to  the  Museum  his  ex- 
tensive private  collection  of  North  American  insects,  containing  over 
115,000  pinned  specimens,  representing  over  20,000  species.  This  col- 
lection is  the  result  of  his  labors  in  collecting  and  study  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  at  least  500,000  specimens  in  the 
collection. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  numbers  of  the  pinned  and 
moon  ted  specimens  in  the  collection : 


Hymenopt«ra 

Coleoptera 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera 

Hemiptera 

Orthoptera 

Nearoptera 

Aracbnida  and  My riapoda 

Insect  architecture 

Miscellaneous  ^not  yet  arranged) 
Galls  and  gall  insects 

Total 


Boxes. 


766 


Specimens. 


66 

24.796 

2.650 

127 

43,613 

6.558 

338 

17,098 

2.308 

21 

5,646 

699 

59 

8,862 

1.184 

64 

6.903 

560 

14 

868 

169 

2 

425 

110 

16 

1,080 

178 

28 

1.610 

178 

31 

4.152 

734 

115.053 


Species. 


15.328 


In  addition  to  these  pinned  specimens,  the  collection  contains  some 
nineteen  large  boxes  of  alcoholic  material,  chiefly  of  the  adolescent 
states  of  insects,  comprising  some  2,850  vials,  in  many  cases  several 
species  being  contained  in  a  single  vial.  The  collection  contains  a  large 
uamber  of  andescribed  species  in  all  orders. 

The  early  states  of  the  minuter  insects  are  moanted  in  balsam  on  slides 
(1  by  3  inches),  of  which  the  collection  contains  upward  of  3,000,  most 
of  the  slides  holding  the  contents  of  three  cover  glasses. 

The  mounted  material  is  contained  for  the  most  part  in  double-folding 
boxes  in  book  form,  about  32  by  22  by  8  centimeters,  lined  on  both  sides 
with  cork  and  paper. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  boxes  are  less  than  7  centimeters  wide,  and 
are  lined  only  on  one  side.  There  are  also  two  cabinets,  one  with  sixteen 
large,  glass-covered  drawers,  and  another  (now  at  Dr.  Riley's  residence) 
of  sixty  glass  covered  drawers.  The  specimens  are  all  duly  classified 
and  labeled,  and  in  excellent  order  and  preservation.  The  labels  in- 
clude notes  as  to  locality  and  food  habit,  and  are  also  in  many  cases 
numbered  to  correspond  to  detailed  notes  as  to  adolescent  states  and 
habits. 

The  collection  was  begun  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  represents  Dr. 
Biley's  continuous  collectings  since,  including  his  own  types  and  many  of 
other  authors  received  in  exchange.  It  embraces  few  exotic  species,  and 
is  more  particularly  rich  in  biological  material,  containing  more  blown 
and  alcoholic  larvae  and  pupse  in  connection  with  their  imagos  than  per- 
haps any  other  collection  of  I^orth  American  insects.  Including  the 
onarranged  and  alcoholic  material  not  connected  with  the  pinned  speci- 
mens, there  are  over  20,000  species  in  the  collection. 

The  carator  has  continued  his  work  in  re-arranging  and  perfecting 
different  families  in  several  orders,  particularly  among  the  microlepi- 
doptera. 
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DBPARTMEXT  OF  MARINE  INVERTEBRATES. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  material  received  by  this  department 
was  obtained  by  the  IJ.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  AlbatrosSy  while  en- 
gaged in  making  extensive  explorations  along  the  entire  eastern  coast 
of  North  America  from  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  southern 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  The  results  of  this  exploration  were  of  great 
value,  since  a  large  part  of  the  region  visited  had  never  been  systemati- 
cally investigated  before.  Over  two  hundred  and  fifty  successful  hauls 
were  made  with  the  dredge  and  the  trawl-net  Among  important  dona- 
tions from  other  sources  were  a  fine  series  of  deep-sea  soundings  from 
the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  made  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Enterprise^  and  large  collections  ft'om  the  western  and  northwestern 
coasts  of  America  and  Siberia.  A  most  interesting  series  of  microscopic 
cal  preparations  of  nearly  two  hundred  species  of  British  sponges,  mainly 
described  or  identified  by  Dr.  Bowerbank,  was  supplied  by  the  Eev.  A. 
M.  Norman,  a  distinguished  English  naturalist. 

The  collection  of  Echini,  or  Sea  Urchins,  has  now  been  completely 
identified  and  arranged  for  reference  and  study.  Of  this  group  the 
Museum  possesses  152  species,  many  of  which  are  represented  by  ex- 
tensive series  of  specimens  covering  a  wide  range  of  distribution. 

The  curator  has  continued  his  studies  of  the  parasitic  copepoda  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  He  has  also  revised  the  collection  of  star-fishes,  and 
thoroughly  overhauled  the  species  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras. 

Work  upon  the  collection  of  Ophiurans  has  been  continued  by  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  is  at  present  engaged.in  studying  the  ma- 
terial obtained  by  the  Albatross  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  that  from 
the  western  coast  of  North  America,  including  Alaska. 

The  number  of  catalogue  entries  during  the  year  has  been  7,074,  a 
single  entry  often  representing  hundreds  of  specimens.  The  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  at  present  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at  350,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 

The  development  of  the  osteological  collection  has  been  the  chief 
work  undertaken  by  the  acting  curator,  Mr.  True. 

Mr.  Lucas  has  rendered  most  eflBcient  service  in  the  development  and 
arrangement  of  the  collection.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  curator, 
to  obtain  a  series  of  skeletons  of  thoroughbred  domestic  animals,  and 
several  specimens  representing  the  important  breeds  of  dogs  have  been 
obtained. 

The  number  of  catalogue  entries  during  the  year,  embracing  birds, 
mammals,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  batrachians,  was  1,017.  The  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  now  10,210.  A  card  catalogue  of 
the  skeletons  of  the  mammals  has  been  completed. 
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DEPABTMBNT  OF  INVERTEBRATB  FOSSILS  (Pale020io). 

This  department  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Walcott,  of  the  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey.  The  collection  now  inclades  over  80,000  speci- 
mens, of  which  perhaps  one- third  has  been  transferred  by  the  U.  S. 
(Geological  Survey  to  the  Museum.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Museum  Mr.  Waloott  has  thoroughly  arranged  this  material.  A  very 
interesting  series  has  been  selected  for  exhibition,  although  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  impracticable  to  place  any  material  upon  view. 

The  curator  has  been  engaged  in  a  special  research,  in  behalf  of  the 
U.  S.  C^logical  Survey,  upon  the  stratigraphy  and  palaeontology  of 
the  Cambrian  system  of  North  America. 

Prior  to  the  year  1884  the  increase  in  the  material  of  this  depart- 
ment had  been  irregular,  owing  to  the  lack  of  time  and  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  curator;  during  that  year,  however,  Mr.  Walcott  intro- 
duced a  thorough  system  of  classification,  and  began  the  formation  of  a 
systematic  collection  of  Cambrian  fossils. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATB    FOSSILS  (MeSOZOic). 

The  principal  accessions  to  the  collection  have  been  those  received 
from  the  XJ.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  curator.  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  re- 
ports that  a  total  number  of  1,563  entries  were  made  in  the  catalogue 
during  the  year.  Among  the  accessions  of  special  interest  was  a  col- 
lection of  Cretaceous  fossils  from  Mexico,  and  another  of  Lower  Creta- 
ceous and  Jurassic  from  France.  The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the 
collection  at  present  is  69,742. 

Steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of  arrangement  and 
classification ;  and  the  collection  is  now  accessible  for  purposes  of  study. 
The  provisiooal  arrangement  which  has  been  adopted,  is  purely  strati- 
graphical;  though  a  broad  biological  classification  under  each  geological 
period  has  been  attempted.  Mr.  J.  B.  Marcou  has  re-identified  all  the. 
type  specimens,  and  has  published  a  catalogue  of  these  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Museum.* 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (Cooozoio.) 

Since  the  transfer  of  Mr.  W.  II.  Dall  from  the  Coast  Survey  to  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  which  he  is  now  serving  as  palaeontologist 
in  charge  of  the  later  formations,  this  department  has  been  organized. 
It  is,  however,  really  inseparable  from  the  department  of  mollusks,  of 
which  Mr.  Dall  has  long  been  curator. 

DIVISION  OF  BOTANY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOSSIL  AND  RECENT  PLANTS. 

The  attention  of  the  curator  of  these  two  departments.  Prof.  Lester 
F.  Ward,  of  the  Oeological  Survey,  has  been  directed  chiefly  tDward 
the  study  of  the  fossil  plants :  his  sketch  of  the  history  and  present 

•  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  vili,  18c5,  pp.  290-344^  ~ 
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condition  of  fossil  botany,  published  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  which  he  has  undertaken  to  accomplish  in  connection 
with  the  National  Museum  collections. 

The  work  of  classification  and  arrangement  has  progressed,  and  the 
herbarium  of  recent  plants  is  now  estimated  at  not  less  than  30,000 
specimens :  while  that  of  fossil  plants  includes  7,439  specimens. 

Dr.  P.  V.  Havard  contributed  large  and  valuable  collections  of  plants 
from  Texas  and  the  adjacent  States  and  GDerritories,  containing  the 
types  of  his  report  on  the  *' Flora  of  Western  and  Southern  Texas,''  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum.* 

A  card  catalogue  of  the  Joad  collection  of  plants  from  the  Old  World, 
recently  acquired  from  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  at  Kew,  has  been 
completed.  This  collection  contains  over  10,000  species,  9,000  of  which 
were  new  to  the  Museum. 

DIVISION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINERALS. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  P.  W.  Clarke,  the  department  of  minerals 
is  now  making  rapid  progress.  During  the  year  exchanges  have  been 
carried  on  with  private  collectors  and  with  a  number  of  public  mu- 
seums, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  !6cole  des  Mines,  at  Paris ; 
the  Mus6e  d'Annecy,  in  Savoy ;  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia ; 
and  that  of  Amherst  College.  The  total  number  of  specimens  received 
during  the  year  was  800. 

Nearly  4,500  of  the  18,401  specimens  constituting  the  collection  of  the 
Museum,  are  now  on  exhibition.  Especial  attention  has  been  devoted 
to  the  development  of  the  collection  of  gems  and  ornamental  stones. 

In  connection  with  his  official  duties  as  chemist  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  curator  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  much  scientific 
work  upon  the  Museum  collections.  He  has  made  a  study  of  the  min- 
erals received  from  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  the  turquoise  from  New  Mexico, 
and  is  at  present  investigating  the  chemical  structure  of  the  silicates 
and  preparing  a  revision  of  the  borates,  and  is  also  making  a  full  series 
of  analyses  of  tourmaline. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LITHOLOOY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOOY. 

Although  the  increase  of  material  in  this  department  has  not  been 
very  great,  during  the  year  the  number  of  catalogue  entries  has  been 
1,021. 

The  exhibition  series  has  increased,  and  all  the  available  cases  are 
now  filled.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the 
exhibition  series  and  accompanying  labels  and  to  the  completion  of  the 
study  series. 

*Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  viii,  1885,  pp.  449-533.      . 
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Among  the  more  important  accessions  have  been  several  relief  maps 
received  from  the  Geological  Survey,  a  collection  of  rocks  and  building 
stones  from  Mexico,  a  series  of  the  rocks  of  Continental  Europe,  and  a 
series  of  typical  marbles  and  building  stones  from  South  Carolina,  etc. 

There  are  several  groups  of  exhibition  specimens  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion, among  them  being  a  structural  series,  a  lithological  series,  and  a 
series  of  building  and  ornamental  stones.  These  are  in  part  on  exhibi- 
tion, though  not  in  their  proper  places  in  the  systematic  collection. 

The  curator,  Mr.  Merrill,  is  engaged  in  investigations  upon  the  min- 
eralogy of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  origin  and  nature  of  fulgurites, 
and  the  durability  of  building  stones,  besides  carrying  on  studies  on 
local  petrography;  and  has  just  completed  a  catalogue  of  the  collection 
of  building  stones  now  in  the  Museum. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at 
20,647,  of  which  17,647  belong  to  the  reserve  series.  Of  the  latter  num- 
ber 5,313  are  on  exhibition,  2,730  being  specimens  of  building  and  orna- 
mental stones,  and  1,829  belonging  to  the  educational  series  of  rocks 
and  rock-forming  minerals.  There  are,  also,  in  the  collection  3,400 
thin  sections  of  rocks  prepared  for  microscopic  study.  Of  these  nearly 
200  have  been  added  during  the  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  METALLURGY  AND  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  great  a  mass  of  material  is  already  assigned 
this  department,  which  is  under  the  curatorship  of  Mr.  F.  P.  Dewey,  it 
has  not  been  considered  wise  to  solicit  additional  collections,  although 
much  has  been  received  during  the  year. 

The  special  attention  of  the  curator  has  been  given  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  the  mass  of  material  received  from  the  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers,  part  of  which  arrived  during  this  year. 

The  preparation  of  the  exhibition  series  has  been  going  steadily  for- 
ward, and  a  portion  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  as  a  preliminary  dis- 
play. The  curator  has  commenced  the  preparation  of  a  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  the  systematic  collections,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  visitors. 

For  three  years  past  the  curator  has  been  employed  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  physical  properties  of  coke,  and  has  published  a  paper  upon 
the  porosity  and  specific  gravity  of  different  kinds  of  this  material. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  collection  is  estimated  at  48,000, 
of  which  17,000  are  on  exhibition.  During  the  year  5,506  entries  were 
made,  including  8,552  specimens. 
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B.— REVIEW  OF    THE  ADMINISTRATIYB    WORK   OF  THE 

YEAR. 

It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  marked 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  identification  of  the 
material  in  the  custody  of  the  staff  curators.  At  no  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Museum  has  classification  and  installation  received  so  much 
attention.  For  the  past  five  years  the  Museum  staff  has  been  overbur- 
dened with  the  preparation  of  exhibits  for  Berlin,  London,  New  Orleans, 
Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  and'although  much  valuable  material,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  the  Museum,  has  been  obtained,  it  is 
equally  true  that  during  those  years  the  progress  of  the  Museum  work 
proper  has  been  necessarily  made  subservient,  and  has  been  seriously 
impeded. 

The  reports  of  the  curators  indicate  that  better  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  development  of  the  exhibition  series  in  the  past  than  in 
any  previous  year.  The  systematic  arrangement  of  many  of  the  collec- 
tions has  been  commenced,  and  although  much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  installation  and  labelling  of  specimens,  the  general  appearance  of 
the  public  halls  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  ever  before.  In  the  three 
geological  departments  this  advance  is  especially  manifest;  as  well  as 
in  that  of  comparative  anatomy. 

The  Museum  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  this  progress,  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  collections 
will,  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  make  still  greater  headway. 

The  advance  of  the  work  has  given  an  opportunity  for  much  experi- 
ence in  methods  of  installation  and  labelling,  and  the  principles  of  ad- 
ministration which  have  been  tentatively  laid  down  in  previous  reports 
have  been  brought  still  further  into  experimental  practice.  It  is  still  the 
belief  of  our  administrators  that  there  are  certain  cardinal  principles 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  collections  in  public 
museums.  Each  object  should  illustrate  an  idea,  and  no  two  ol^ects 
should  be  shown,  which  illustrate  the  same  idea  in  a  similar  manner.  < 
Further  than  this,  the  idea  to  be  illustrated  should  be  explained  on  the 
label  in  such  a  manner  that  any  intelligent  visitor,  without  previous 
special  knowledere  of  the  subject,  may  be  able  to  learn  why  the  object 
is  shown  and  what  lesson  it  is  intended  to  teach.  The  objects,  also, 
should  be  so  carefully  classified  that  their  relations  to  each  other  may 
be  recognized  by  the  visitor,  so  that,  taken  together,  they  suggest  cer- 
tain general  conclusions;  and  in  arriving  at  them  the  visitor  should  be 
aided  by  certain  general  or  collective  labels,  which  should  be  supple- 
mented, where  practicable,  by  guidebooks  and  manuals  containing  all 
the  information  upon  the  labels,  arranged  systematically  and  illustrated 
by  engravings  of  the  more  important  objects. 

The  study  series  includes  those  specimens  which  are  not  placed  upon 
exhibition,  but  are  retained  in  the  laboratories  or  stored  in  the  unit  tables 
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in  the  exhibition  halls.  This  series  is  kept  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  study,  or  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  monographic  treatises. 
Numerous  applications  have  been  received  for  the  loan  of  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  constituting  types  of  the  species,  and  as  on  several  occa- 
sions in  x>revious  years  type  specimens  have  been  lost  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed whilst  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower,  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  impose  very  strict  limitations  upon  the  sending  away  of 
tyi>e  specimens.  Free  access  is  allowed  to  specialists  in  the  examina- 
tion of  these  specimens  in  the  laboratories,  but  no  type  specimens  are 
now  sen  t  to  individuals.  Formal  applications  by  the  authorities  of  other 
museums  are  always,  when  possible,  favorably  responded  to.  In  this 
connection  a  circular  (No.  35)  has  recently  been  issued.    It  reads: 

Type  specimens  will  in  future  not  he  sent  out  of  the  National  Mus^m 
for  purposes  of  study ^  except  to  officers  of  scientific  institutions  or  so- 
cieties who  shall  cJiarge  themselves  with  the  responsibility  of  their  safe- 
keeping and  return. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Museum  is  in  no  way  intended  to  act 
as  an  obstacle  to  those  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  but  is  a  necessary 
step  in  order  to  insure  the  finding  of  any  given  types  when  desired  for 
study. 

1.  PROGRESS  OF  GENERAL  AND  INCIDENTAL  WORK. 

Library. 

The  work  of  the  library  has  been  carried  on  without  any  important 
changes  from  the  methods  employed  in  the  previous  year :  it  is,  how- 
ever, becoming  yearly  more  serviceable  to  the  scientific  staflf  of  the 
Mnuseum,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
during  the  year  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  total  number  of  books  and  pamphlets  received  during  the  year 
was  2,424  (exclusive  of  regular  periodicals).  Of  these,  1,372,  or  more 
than  one-half,  were  books  selected  from  the  extensive  accessions  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  be  retained  at  this  library,  while  the  rest 
were  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

As  usilal,  the  chief  contributor  has  been  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
to  whom  the  library  is  indebted  for  37  volumes,  102  pamphlets,  and  2 
maps. 

Another  important  gift  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Brevoort,  of  New  York, 
which  consisted  of  16  volumes  and  144  pamphlets,  almost  entirely  on 
ichtbyological  subjects,  and  many  of  them  of  great  value.  Among 
other  contributions  the  most  important  are  those  from  Mr.  Bobert 
Ridgway,  XJ.  S.  National  Museum,  62  i)amphlet8;  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  5  volumes,  25  pamphlets ;  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences,  10  volumes,  20  pamphlets;  and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
9  volumes  and  2  pamphlets. 

The  periodical  department  of  the  library  contains  more  or  less  com- 
plete sets  of  570  periodicals,  chiefly  the  proceedings  of  learned  societiea 
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aud  scientific  serials.  A  systematic  effort  is  being  made  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  fill  up  incomplete  files  and 
add  new  periodicals  by  means  of  exchange. 

A  slight  change  has  been  made  in  the  method  of  keeping  the  record 
of  books  lent  and  returned.  The  "ledger  by  borrowers"  has  been 
discontinued,  and,  in  place  of  it,  the  receipts  or  '*  call-cards,''  signed  by 
the  borrowers,  are  carefully  filed,  thus  serving  to  show  what  books  each 
borrower  has  in  his  possession.  On  the  return  of  a  book,  the  card  is 
returned  to  the  borrower,  and  the  entry  on  the  "  ledger  of  books  issued'' 
is  cancelled.  This  plan  has  been  found  more  efficacious  than  the  old 
system,  since  by  substituting  two  entries  for  three,  one  possible  source 
of  error  is  eliminated.  The  number  of  books  borrowed  during  the  year 
was  3,867. 

The  card  catalogue,  by  authors,  has  been  continued  as  in  previous 
years.  The  total  number  of  books  catalogued  during  the  year  was 
2,923,  of  which  553  were  volumes  of  more  than  one  hundred  pages,  and 
the  remainder  pamphlets. 

The  library  is  especially  rich  in  scientific  pamphlets,  particularly 
authors' "extras"  of  their  publications  in  scientific  periodicals;  audit 
is  particularly  important  that  this  collection  should  be  extended. 

The  work  of  putting  the  pamphlets  into  covers  was  begun  in  March; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  1,706  pamphlets  had  been  thus  bound. 

The  library  is  still  in  great  need  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  the 
latest  editions  of  books  of  reference.  Its  most  pressing  necessity,  how- 
ever, ia  more  room  for  the  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
periodicals. 

Exchanges  and  Distribution  op  Dupucates. 

The  customary  distribution  of  duplicate  specimens  has  been  continued 
during  the  year.  The  importance  of  this  work  was  well  character- 
ized by  Professor  Baird  in  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution 
in  1861:  "When  it  is  considered  that  all  these  [specimens]  have  been 
named  and  labelled  by  naturalists  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  authority 
in  their  respective  departments,  and  that  all  have  thereby  the  character 
and  value  of  types,  many  of  them  belonging  to  species  first  described 
from  Smithsonian  specimens,  or  serving  as  the  materials  of  elaborate 
monographs,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  much  their  systematic 
and  judicious  distribution  by  the  Institution  all  over  the  world  must 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  science." 

The  extent  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  table  here  presented.  Of  the 
118  distributions  included  in  the  table,  41  were  to  foreign  institutions 
and  individuals. 
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Table  ihowing  the  nature  of  duplicate  material  distributed  between  July,  1885,  and  July^ 

1886. 


Objects. 

Species. 

Specimens. 

Fiahes 

14 

26 

Pottery 

626 

Fossils 

42 

MoUasks 

295 

759 

£thDoloffy.. 

l,4.'i3 

Archfeology . .  .............................................. 

241 

Minerals..... .................... ........... 

318 

200 

61 

1,802 

Marine  invertebrates,  32  sets 

18,000 

Miscellaneous.... 

260 

Plants 

49 

Hocks 

145 
61 
12 

7 

221 

Mammals 

9H 

Casts  of  fishes 

12 

Reptiles 

7 

Textiles 

331 

Total  number  of  specimens  ............................ 

23,987 

The  namber  of  applications  for  drawings  and  photographs  of  the 
standard  styles  of  cases  used  in  the  Mnseum,  which  have  been  favorably 
acted  upon  during  the  year,  has  been  115.  In  addition,  67  sample  cases 
and  drawers  have  been  lent  to  colleges  and  other  institutions  desirous 
of  examining  their  construction,  with  a  view  to  adopting  similar  forms 
in  their  own  museums  and  laboratories. 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission,  fiom  which 
were  received  valuable  collections  of  birds  and  othen  natural  history 
objects,  requested  to  be  supplied  with  a  full  series  of  papers,  working- 
drawings,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Museum.  In 
response  to  this  request,  a  box  was  forwarded,  containing  thirteen  cyano- 
types  of  working-drawings  of  Museum  cases,  sixteen  photographs  of 
cases,  a  complete  set  of  blanks  and  circulars  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  Museum,  together  with  a  set  of  Museum  circulars  and  plans  of 
the  Museum  buildings.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  and  XJ.  S.  Fish 
Commission  also  sent  specimens  of  blanks  and  circulars. 

The  preparation  of  a  set  of  casts  of  fishes  and  reptiles  for  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York,  was  commenced  and 
partially  completed  during  the  year. 

In  October,  1885,  the  preparation  of  a  duplicate  collection  of  building- 
stones  for  the  museum  above  referred  to,  was  completed.  This  task 
was  undertaken  in  continuation  of  an  engagement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  late  Dr.  George 
W.  HaweS;  while  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  building-stones  in  the 
Museum  and  of  the  work  of  gathering  material  for  the  Tenth  Census. 

Foreign  exchanges. — Exchanges  have  been  made  with  several  foreign 
moseams  and  institutions.   Nine  mammal  ski  us  have  been  received  firom 
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tbo  Australian  Maseuni,  Sydney.  An  extensive  exchange  of  ethnologi- 
cal material  is  being  arranged  with  the  ethnological  department  of  the 
Eoyal  Museum  of  Berlin.  Negotiations  for  an  exchange  of  mammals, 
birds  and  insects  with  the  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  Paris,  are  in 
progress.  Thirty-five  species  of  Jamaican  fishes  have  been  received 
from  the  Public  Museum  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica.  From  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey  have  been  received  67  species  of  Cambrian  fos- 
sils ;  and  skeletons  of  Python  molurtia  and  Cercopithecus  rufo-viridis,  a 
specimen  of  Pentacrinus  and  a  set  of  marine  invertebrates  have  been 
sent  in  exchange.  M.  Charpy,*  director  of  the  Mus^e  d'Annaty,  An- 
necy,  HauteSavoie,  France,  has  sent  four  boxes  of  minerals,  rocks,  fos- 
sils, and  shells,  etc.,  and  an  equivalent  in  Ohio  and  CincinnaM  Silurian 
fossils  has  been  promised  in  exchange.  The  museum  has  sent  to  the 
Auckland  Museum,  New  Zealand,  large  collections  of  ethnological  ma- 
terial, bird-skins,  ores,  and  minerals,  and  has  received  in  exchange  104 
specimens  of  New  Zealand  bird-skins.  An  offer  of  ethnological  material 
has  been  made  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Drew,  of  Wanganui,  New  Zealand,  in  ex- 
change for  marine  invertebrates,  fresh-water  shells  and  fossils.  From 
the  £cole  des  Mines,  Paris,  has  been  received  a  colleclien  of  French 
minerals,  in  exchange  for  which  71  specimens  of  United  States  minerals 
have  been  sent.  Dr.  Julius  von  Haast,  director  of  the  Canterbury 
Museum,  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  has  sent  7  fine  specimens  of 
nephrite,  and  has  received  a  set  of  marine  invertebrates.  Dr.  von  Haast 
has  promised  to  collect  skeletons  of  whales  and  seals  for  the  National 
Museum,  and  has  offered  a  series  of  New  Zealand  timbers,  for  which 
ethnological  material  has  been  promised.  Extensive  exchanges  have 
been  conducted  with  several  of  the  mus^s  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministere  de  I'lnstruction  Pnblique,  Paris.  Six  boxes  of  ethnological 
material  were  sent  in  August,  1885,  and  a  number  of  casts  of  Indian 
heads  in  March,  1886,  to  the  Trocad6ro  Museum.  The  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  has  recently  announced  the  transmission  of  9  vases,  from 
the  Manufacture  Nationale  de  Sevres,  8  pieces  of  tapestry  from  the 
Manufacture  Nationale  des  Gobelins,  and  some  specimens  of  tapestry 
work  from  the  Manufacture  Nationale  de  Beauvais.  An  exchange  of 
birds,  fishes,  and  shells  is  being  arranged  with  the  Imperial  Zoological 
Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Bussia.  Negotia- 
tions are  pending  with  Dr.  F.  B.  Jentink,  director  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  Leiden,  Holland,  for  an  exchange  of  mammals 
from  the  East  Indies  and  Africa,  for  American  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  marine  invertebrates.  Collections  of  mammal  skins  and  skulls, 
materia  medica,  and  reptiles  have  at  various  times  been  received  from 
the  Kurrachee  Municipal  Library  and  Museum  (James  A.  Murray,  cura- 
tor), in  exchange  for  which  390t  specimens  of  birds  and  24  mammals 
have  been  sent. 

*  Deceased. 

t  Two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  these  were  transmitted  in  1^1. 
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Bird  skins  have  been  exchanged  with  M.  Milne  Edwards,*  of  the 
Mas^e  d'Histoire  Natarelle,  Paris. 

Dr.  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  Otago  University  Mnsenm,  Danedin,  New 
Zealand,  has  offered  fishes,  and  desires  American  species  in  return. 
Negotiations  are  pending  for  an  exchange  of  ethnological  material  with 
Signor  L.  Pigorini,  director  Museo  PreistoricoEtnograflco,  Bome,  Italy. 
A  series  of  textile  fabrics  (manufactured  and  raw)  has  been  sent  to 
Count  Ito,  minister  of  the  Imperial  household  department,  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  the  Japanese  Government.  Fonr  boxes  of  Japanese  porcelains  have 
been  received  from  the  Educational  Department  in  Tokyo.  An  exchange 
of  mammal  skins  has  been  effected  with  Prof.  Tycho  Tullberg,  Upsala, 
Sweden,  and  an  offer  of  birds  and  marine  invertebrates  in  return  for 
similar  material  has  been  made  by  the  National  Museum. 

Seventeen  mammal  skins  have  been  received  from  Dr.  C.  W.  de  Vis, 
director  of  the  Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  Australia.  Specimens 
in  exchange  are  being  prepared  for  shipment.  Dr.  de  Vis  also  offers  a 
foetus  and  skeleton  of  dugong  in  exchange  for  a  manatee.  This  offer 
is  now  under  consideration.  Mr.  L.  Wray,  jr.,  curator  of  the  Perak 
Government  Museum,  Perak,  Straits  Settlements,  has  offered  to  present 
mammals,  and  to  exchange  tin-sand  and  wash-dirt  from  Perak  tin-mines 
for  mineralogical  or  geological  specimens  from  the  United  States. 

Extensive  exchanges  have  been  arranged  with  Prof.  Fernando  Fer- 
rari Perez,  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Expedition. 

PUBUCATIONS. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Proceedings  has  not  yet  appeared,  although 
the  last  signature  is  dated  December  7, 1885.  A  list  of  the  signatures 
of  this  volume  is  given  in  Part  iv  of  this  report. 

During  the  year  Bulletins  23, 28, 29  and  30  were  issued,  and  are  briefly 
reviewed  here. 

Bulletin  23  forms  Part  ii  of  "  Bibliographies  of  American  Natural- 
ists," and  is  entitled  Published  Writings  op  Isaac  Lea,  ll.  d.,  by 
Newton  Pratt  Scudder,  8vo.,  pp.  lix  +  278.  The  list  of  writings  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  biographical  sketch.  The  bibliography  is  arranged  chrono- 
logically. A  list  of  genera  and  species,  discussed  and  described,  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically ;  in  addition  there  is  a  general  index. 

The  collections  of  the  National  Musenm  were  largely  increased  by 
gifts  from  Dr.  Lea's  collections,  and  his  writings  are  based,  in  large 
part,  upon  this  and  other  material  belonging  to  the  National  Museum. 

Bulletin  28.  A  Manual  op  North  American  Land  Shells,  by 
W.  G.  Binney,  8vo.,  pp.  528. 

This  bulletin  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  entitled  "The  land  and 
Freshwater  Shells  of  North  America,  Part  i,"  published  by  the  Smith- 

*  Before  completion  of  this  exchange  M.  Milne  Edwards  died,  and  the  negotiations 
were  continued  with  M.  Onstalet. 
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sonian  Institution  in  1869.  More  attention  is  given  in  the  present  work 
to  tbe  subjects  of  geographical  distribution,  organs  of  generation,  lin- 
gual dentition,  and  classification;  and  species  are  grouped  geograph- 
ically. 

Bulletin  29.  "Results  of  Ornithological  Explorations  in 
THE  Commander  Islands  and  in  Kamtschatka,"  by  Leonhard 
Stejneger;  8  vo.,  p.  382;  8  colored  plates  and  map. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  the  author's  exploitations  in  the  Commander 
Islands  and  in  Kamtschatka,  and  contains  the  conclusions  at  which  he 
has  arrived  after  careful  examination  of  the  avifauna  of  thai  region,  his 
investigations  being  based  both  upon  material  observed  and  collected 
by  himself,  and  also  upon  specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Museum.  This  bulletin  consists  of  three  sections:  (1)  A  review  of  the 
species  of  birds  collected  or  observed  by  the  author  at  the  Commander 
Islands,  and  at  Petropaulski,  Kamtschatka ;  (2)  a  synopsis  of  the  birds 
reported  to  inhabit  Kamtschatka;  and  (3)  conclusions. 

The  first  section,  which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  work,  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  forty  descriptions  and  numerous  tables.  Be- 
sides technical  descriptions  there  are  references  to  the  habits  of  the  birds, 
and  a  few  illustrations. 

The  second  section,  a  synopsis  of  the  birds  reported  to  inhabit  Kamts- 
chatka,  contains  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  species,  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  enumerate  all  the  species  which  have  been  recorded 
from  that  place.  A  few  names  of  species  accredited  to  Kamtschatka 
without  any  reliable  authority  for  the  statements,  are  also  included. 

The  chief  sources  from  which  knowledge  of  the  Kamtschatkan  ornis 
is  derived,  are  the  explorations  of  Stiller,  Vossnesscuski,  von  Kittlitz, 
and  Dybowski;  and  the  author  has  based  some  of  his  statements  upon 
their  writings,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  explorations.  There  is  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  section,  incorporating  information  from  **  Listedes  Oiseaux 
du  Kamtschatka  et  des  lies  Commandeurs  par  le  Dr.  B.  Dybowski  et  L. 
Taczanowski,''  with  comments  by  the  author. 

The  third  part — conclusions — is  based  upon  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions of  the  work.  The  relations  of  the  avifauna  of  the  peninsula  to 
that  of  the  islands  are  briefly  discussed,  and  are  exhibited  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  tables  giving  the  circumpolar,  palaearctic,  Pacific,  American, 
Siberian,  East  Asiatic,  and  other  forms.  The  residents  and  migrants 
are  described  at  some  length,  and  are  catalogued  in  tables. 

Bulletin  30.  Bibliography  op  Publications  relating  to  the 
Collection  of  Fossil  Invertebeates  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  including  complete  lists  of  the  writings 
OF  Fielding  B.  Meek,  Charles  A.  White,  and  Charles  D.  Wal- 
COTT,  by  John  Belknap  Marcou,  8vo.,  pp.  333. 

This  Bulletin  is  third  in  the  series  of  "  Bibliographies  of  American 
Naturalists,"  and  consists  of  four  parts :  i,  A  biographical  sketch  and 
list  of  the  published  writings  of  Fielding  B.  Meek  ;  ii,  Published  writ- 
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ings  of  Charles  Abiatliar  White,  introdaced  by  a  short  biographical 
sketch;  iii,  A  list  of  the  writings  of  Charles  Doolittle  Waloott;  iv, 
Bibliography  of  publications  based  upon  the  palaeontological  collec- 
tion of  the  National  Museum,  by  J.  W.  Bailey,  F.  A.  Conrad,  J.  D.  Dana, 
0.  G.  Ehrenberg,  James  Hall,  Angelo  Heilprin,  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Jules 
Marcou,  J.  S.  Newberry,  D.  D.  Owen,  James  Shiel,  B.  F.  Shumard,  R. 
P.  Whitfield,  and  a  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  J.  W.  Bailey,  F.  N. 
Nicollett,  H.  A,  Prout,  B.  F.  Shumard. 

The  manuscript  for  Bulletin  31:  The  North  American  Species  of 
Sybphid^,  by  S.  W.  Williston,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  on  January.  11. 

la  order  to  insure  a  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  criticism  of  the 
papers  offered  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  and  Bulletin,  an  advi- 
sory committee  composed  of  Dr.  Bean,  chairman,  Professor  Mason,  Dr. 
Stejneger,  Professor  Ward  and  Mr.  True,  has  been  appointed  to  ex- 
amine manuscripts  offered  for  x)ublicatiou. 

Part  IV  of  this  report  contains  a  statement  of  the  publications  of  the 
Museum  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  also  a  bibliography  of  the  papers 
by  officers  of  the  Museum,  and  by  other  investigators  whose  writings 
are  based  upon  Museum  material.  The  authors  of  these  papers  num- 
ber 71,  26  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  Museum,  8  being  honorary 
officers.  The  papers  number  323,  and  are  thus  distributed  under  the 
following  subjects : 
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Materia  Medio* 

Fisheriee 

Ethnolo] 
Mami 

Birda 

Fishes ^ ^ 

MoHasks  . 

losects  

Marine  iDvertebrates 

Invertebrate  Fossils 

•Plants   

Minerals 

Lithology 

MetaHargy 

Chemistry 

Ksperimental  Physiology  and  Histology 

Microscopy 

Taxidermy 

Biography  and  Bibliography 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


By  Mu- 

By other 

seum  offi- 

investiga- 

Total. 

cers. 

tors. 

4 

0 

4 

5 

0 

5 

38 

0 

38 

9 

6 

15 

37 

19 

56 

12 

32 

44 

7 

4 

11 

57 

2 

59 

6 

8 

14 

4 

1 

5 

0 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

0 

17 

17 

19 

0 

19 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

19 

1 

20 

227 

96 

323 
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Visitors. 


Daring  the  year*  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  Building  has 
been  174,225,  or  an  average  of  563  persons  each  day,  and  to  the  Smith- 
sonian building  88,960,  or  an  average  of  288«ach  day,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table : 


Month. 


Moseam 
Boildiag. 


Smith- 
soDian 
BuUding. 


1885. 

July 

Aaj^OBt 

September , 

October 

November 

December , 

1886. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


12,509 
12,574 
14.520 
14,001 
12, 164 
15,463 


12,057 
14,398 
16,935 
20,099 
15,034 
14,471 


6,219 
9,484 
8,313 
6,487 
5,774 
7,550 


6,235 
6,373 
8,194 
9,318 
7,261 
7,752 


174,225 


88,960 


The  total  number  of  visitors  to  both  buildings  since  the  record  was 
first  kept  is  given  below : 


Year. 


Museum 
Building. 


Smitbfioniaii 
Building. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1HH5  (January-June) 
1885-86 

Totals 


•150,000 
1167,455 
202,188 
195,322 
107,365 
174,225 


152,744 

104,823 

91,130 

60,438 

88,960 


996,485 


498,085. 


*  Estimated  on  basis  of  register. 

t  Estimated  on  basis  of  attendance  from  February  8  to  December  31. 

Students  and  Lectures. 

As  in  previous  years,  all  reasonable  applications  for  permission  to 
study  the  Museum  collections  have  been  granted.  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew 
studied  the  Lower  Cambrian  fauna  of  New  Brunswick  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Fossils.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Dr.  R. 
W.  Shufeldt  and  others  have  published  paperst  based  upon  material 

*  Tiie  Museum  was  opeu  to  the  public  309  days  in  the  year, 
t  See  Part  iv  of  this  report. 
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beloQgiug  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  R.  B.  Riggs,  under  Professor  Clarke's 
direction,  made  full  analyses  of  the  lepidolites  from  Maine,  and  theory- 
ophylllte  and  anrite  of  Eockport,  Mass.,  belonging  to  the  Museum  col- 
lection, and  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz  has  prepared  a  description  of  the  col- 
lection of  gems  and  ornamental  stones.*  The  material  belonging  to  the 
Department  of  MoUusks  which  was  taken  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  has 
been  retained  for  study  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  at  New  Haven.  During 
the  winter  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope  was  engaged  at  the  Institution  upon  special 
work,  on  the  collections  of  reptiles;  in  the  course  of  which  he  identi- 
fied all  the  undetermined  Batrachia  in  the  Department  of  Reptiles,  and 
identified  and  described  collections  made  by  the  various  correspond- 
ents of  the  Institution  in  Mexico  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
He  also  completed  650  pages  of  the  report  upon  the  Batrachia  of  North 
America.  Mr.  H.  J.  Biddle  examined  a  large  series  of  ores  from  Mex- 
ico and  Missouri,  and  metallurgical  specimens  acquired  for  the  Museum 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  making  in  all  2,400  determinations. 
Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari-Perez,  of  the  Mexican  G-eographical  and  Ex- 
ploring Commission,  at  the  close  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Institution,  brought  to  Washington  for  exami- 
nation a  large  collection  of  natural  history  specimens.  Every  possible 
facility  was  offered  him  at  the  Institution  for  the  arrangement  and 
study  of  this  collection,  the  curator  of  birds  and  the  curator  of  mam- 
mals assisting  him  in  determining  the  species.  The  visit  of  Professor 
Perez  resulted  beneficially  for  the  Museum,  since  a  large  portion  of  this 
collection  was  given  the  Museum  in  exchange  for  material  afterwards 
sent  him.  The  curator  of  birds  says  concerning  the  collection  of  birds 
received  from  the  Commission :  '^  This  exceptionally  fine  collection,  as 
regards  preparation  of  the  specimens,  which  had  been  monnted  entirely 
from  fresh  specimens,  was  of  very  great  interest  and  benefit  to  the 
department,  affording  as  it  did  several  suggestions  of  practical  value 
and  much-needed  material  for  study,  including  no  less  than  five  more 
or  less  remarkable  new  species.'^  A  catalogue  of  this  collection  was 
prepared  by  Prof.  Ferrari-Perez  and  was  i)ubli8hed  in  Proceedings  U. 
8.  National  Museum,  Vol.  ix,  pp.  125-299. 

A  number  of  students  were  granted  permission  to  associate  them- 
selves with  a  department  in  the  Museum  as  volunteer  workers.  Lieut. 
T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Navy,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ethnology.  Mr.  H.  H.  James  was  received  into  the  Mineral 
Department.  Lieut.  Charles  Barnes,  U.  S.  R.  M.,  spent  a  short  time  in 
the  osteological  laboratory  previous  to  his  departure  for  Texas.  In  the 
taxidermist's  laboratory  Mrs.  Berdell  and  Mr.  William  Crane  received 
instructions  in  skinning  bir(}s  and  making  bird  skins.  Mr.  E.  S.  Lewis 
studied  in  the  Department  of  Lithology  and  Physical  Geology.  Eight 
pupils  have  been  instructed  in  Photography :  Mr.  George  P.  Merrill, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Brown,  and  Mr.  W.  Hough,  of  the  Museum ;  Mr.  O.  H.  Dodge; 
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Lieutenant  Winterhalter  ami  Dr.  Nasb,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Lee,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Toruer,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Mr.  Dodge  has  already  rendered  valuable  services  iu 
photography  to  the  Museum.  Mr.  Merrill  has  photographed  for  his, 
own  department  numerous  stone  quarriejs,  mud  cracks,  drift  bowlders, 
etc.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  have  been  received  several  valuable  nega- 
tives which  he  made  on  the  cruise  of  the  Albatross, 

The  Saturday  Lectures,  given  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Anthro- 
pological and  Biological  Societies  of  Washington,  were  delivered,  as  in 
previous  years,  in  the  Lecture  Hall.  The  programme  of  the  course  was 
as  follows: 

Saturday^  March  6.— Mr.  William  Hallock  :  The  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone. 
Friday,  March  12. —Prof.  William  Harkxsss:  How  the  Solar  System  is  Measured. 
Saturday,  March  30.— Prof.  T.  C.  Mkndenhall  :  The  Nature  of  Sound. 
Saturday^  March  27.— Prof.  F.  W.  Clarkk  :  The  Chemistry  of  Coal. 
Saturday,  April  3.— Dr.  C.  Uart  Mkrriam  :  The  Migration  of  Birds. 
Saturday,  April  lO.-^Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  U.  S.  Army :  The  Gods  of  the 
Navajos. 
Friday,  April  16.— Dr.  D.  B.  Simmons:  Social  Status  of  the  Women  of  Japan. 
Saturday,  April  24.— Prof.  W.  K.  Brooks  :  Life. 

Saturday,  May  1.— Mr.  Lester  F.  Ward  :  Heredity  and  Opportunity. 
Saturday,  May  8. — Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  Aroiy:  Animal  Heat. 

(/)  Meetings  op  Societies. 

As  in  previous  years,  several  societies  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  using  the  Lecture  Hall  for  their  meetings.  These  have 
been  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Biological  Society  of  Wash- 
ngtou,  Entomological  Society  of  Washington,  and  the  Meteorologists' 
Convention. 

Since  the  i)apers  read  at  the  meetings  of  these  societies  have  in  many 
instances  related  to  the  work  of  the  Museum,  and  were  illustrated  by 
Museum  specimens,  the  titles  are  given  below : 

NATIONAL   ACADEMY   OF  SCIENCES, 
(Meetings  April  20,21,22, 1886.) 

G.  K.  Gilbert. — The  Geologic  Age  of  the  Equus  Fauna.* 

T.  Sterry  Hunt. — The  Cowles  Electrical  Furnace.* 

E.  D.  Cope.— On  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Batrachia.* 

E.  D.  Cope. — On  the  Phylogeny  of  the  Placental  Mammalia.* 

H.  A.  NEWTON.—The  Comet  of  Biela.* 

Elias  Loomis.— Areas  of  High  Barometric  Pressure  over  Europe  and  Asia.t 

S.  H.  SCDDDER. — The  Cockroach  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.! 

Alfred  M.  Mayer.— On  the  diathermancy  of  Ebonite  and  Obsidian,  and  on  the 
production  of  Calorescence  by  means  of  screens  of  Ebonite  and  Obsidian.! 

Alfred  M.  Mayer.— On  the  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Ebonite.t 

Alfred  M.  Mayer.— On  the  determination  of  the  Cubical  Expansion  of  a  solid  by 
a  method  which  does  not  require  calibration  of  vessels,  weighings,  or  linear  measure. t 

Alfred  M.  Mayer. — On  Measures  of  absolute  Radiation.! 

E.  D.  Cope.— On  the  Geology  of  the  region  near  Zacualtipan,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.^ 
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Edward  S.  Morse. — On  anotentaml  moderu  methods  of  arrow  release." 

Theodore  Gill.— The  ordinal  and  super-ordinal  groups  of  Fishes. t 

U.  A.  Rowland. — On  the  absolute  and  relative  wave  lengths  of  the  lines  of  the 
Solar  Spectrum,  t 

WoLCorrGiBOS.— Platinous  compounds  as  additive  molecules.t 

Ira  Rbmsbn. — Influence  of  Magnetism  on  Chemical  Aotion.t 

Alexander  Gicaham  Bell.— Upon  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Martha's  Vineyard  (con- 
tinuation of  research  relating  to  the  ancestry  of  the  Deaf)* 

S.  P.  Lanoley.— On  the  Invisible  Spectra.* 

G.  F.  Becker.— Cretaceous  Metamorphic  Rooks  of  California  (by  invitation).! 

Ogden  N.  Rood. — On  color  contrast. 

Charles  D.  Walcott.— Classification  of  the  Cambrian  System  of  North  America 
(by  invitation). 

A.  W.  Wright. — Crystallization  of  Platinum  by  means  of  the  electric  discharge 
in  vacuo.t 

W.  K.  Brooks. — ^The  Stomatopoda  of  the '' Challenger ''collection.t 

W.  K.  Brooks.— Budding  in  the  Tunicata. 

A.  W.  Wright. — Effect  of  Magnetization  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  Metals. 

R.  E.  Peart,  U.  S.  Navy. — On  a  propose^l  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Green- 
land during  the  present  snmmer  with  Disco  as  a  base  (by  invitation). 

BIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  first  of  the  fortnightly  meetings  held  daring  the  year  was  the 
eighty-second  regular  meeting  of  the  society. 

(October  31,  1885.) 

Marshall  McDonald.— Fish-culture  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  shad 
fishery. 

William  H.  Dall.— Deep-sea  MoUusks  and  the  laws  lllnstrated  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

Richard  Rathbun.— Remarks  on  the  Wood's  Holl  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.— Notes  on  the  Red  Snow,  with  exhibition  of  specimens. 

(November  14,  1885.) 

Richard  Rathbun.— Remarks  on  the  Wood's  Holl  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission. 

W.  S.  Barnard. — Specimen  monnting  case  and  method. 

John  A.  Rtder. — A  new  and  practical  system  of  raising  oysters  on  a  large  scale. 

Frederick  W.  True.— On  a  spotted  dolphin  apparently  identical  with  the  Pro- 
delpkinu9  doris  of  Gray. 

(November  28,  1885.) 

Theobald  Smith. — A  simple  device  for  storing  cover-glass  preparations  illustra- 
tive of  bacterial  disease. 

W.  S.  Barnard. — 1.  Environmental  digestion ;  2.  Specimen  mount,  tube-holders, 
labels  and  stoppers. 

.   C.  Hart  Merriam.— The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  economic 
ornithology. 

Charles  D.  Walcott.— Evidence  of  the  loss  of  vital  force  in  certain  Trilobites  on 
approaching  extinction. 

Frederick  W.  True. — A  new  study  of  the  American  pooket-rats :  genus  Dipodomyi, 
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(December  12, 1885.) 

J.  M.  Flint,  U.  S.  Navy. — Exhibition  of  representative  specimens  of  Foramini/ern 
from  the  dredgings  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatroia. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.— The  Red  Snow. 

W.  S.  Barnard.— Digestion ;  environmental,  etc. 

C.  V.  Riley. — ^The  Mildews  of  the  Grape-vine. 

C.  Hart  Merriam. — Description  of  a  new  subspecies  of  the  common  eastern  Ciiip 
munk,  Tamias  striatus. 

(Docembep26. 1885.) 

C.  Hart  Merrlam.— Contributions  to  North  American  Mammalogy.  1.  The  j^oniie 
Tamiat, 

Frank  H.  Knowlton.— Multiplication  in  the  GynoDcium  of  Datura  atramonium,  L. 

Otis  T.  Mason.— Mutilations  of  the  human  body. 

On  January  9  and  23,  1886,  the  sixth  annual  meeting  (eighty-seventh  and  eighty- 
eighth  regular  meetings)  for  the  election  of  officers  was  held. 

On  February  6,  1886,  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  G.  Brown  Goodi*.  tli** 
president  of  the  Society,  the  subject  being  **  The  beginnings  of  American  Natural  II  <:»> 
tory." 

(February  20,1886.) 

RoMTN  Hitchcock. — Demonstration  of  the  resolving  power  of  a  now  one-nj  x t  oi* n  t  It  • 
inch  objective. 

D.  E.  Salmon  and  Theobald  Smith.— On  a  new  method  of  producing  iminimity 
from  contagiouH  diseases. 

C.  V.  Riley. — A  camiverous  butterfly  larva. 
Lester  F.  Ward. — Tho  Plane-tree  and  its  ancestors. 

C.  Hart  Merriam. — Contribution  to  North  American  Mammalogy.  2.  Dt  scripti»»n 
of  a  new  species  of  Jplodontia. 

George  Vasky. — N«w  and  recent  species  of  North  American  Grasses. 

(March  0,1886.) 

George  Vasey. — New  and  recent  species  of  North  American  Grasses. 

Charles  Hallock.— Hyper-instinct  of  animals. 

W.  S.  Barnard. — Exhibition  of  a  fungus,  with  remarks. 

H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  S.  Navy— Remarks  on  Antipyretics. 

(March  20,  1886.) 

D.  £.  Salmon  and  Tueodald  Smith— Notes  on  some  biological  analysoM  of  Poto* 
mac  drin^ing-wat«r. 

H.  G.  Beyer,  U.  8.  Navy— Remarks  on  Antipyretics. 

W.  S.  Barnard — Exhibition  of  a  fungus,  with  remarks. 

Frank  H.  Knowlton — Additions  to  and  changes  in  the  Flora  Columbiana  for 

i8a^>. 

Frank  Baker  and  J.  L.  Wortman— Recent  investigations  into  tho  mechanism  of 
the  elbow-joint. 

(April  3,  1886.) 

Frank  Baker  and  J.  L.  Wortman— Recent  investigations  into  the  mechanism^of 
the  elbow-joint. 

John  B.  Smith — Some  peculiar  secondary  sexual  characters  in  the  Deltoids,  and 
their  supposed  function. 

C.  Hart  Merriam — Contributions  to  North  American  Mammalogy,  *,$.  pes^rip* 
tion  of  a  new  subspecies  of  Gray  Squirrel. 
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R.  W.  SuuFBLDT,  IT.  S.  Army— Some  oarlyi  aad  as  yot  uupablishod,  drawiags  of 
iodoboQ. 
ToEODORK  QiLL—The  oharacteristtcs  and  families  of  iuiomous  fishes. 

(April  17,  1886.) 

TiiKODORK  Gill— Ttie  characteristics  and  families  of  iDiomons  fishes. 
Frcoekic  a.  Lucas — Notes  on  the  vertebne  of  Amphiumaf  Siren,  and  Menopoma, 
Frederick  W.  True— 1.  Exhibition  of  a  wood  hare  with  abnormal  growth  of 
far.    2.  Some  distinctive  cranial  characters  of  the  Canadian  Lynx. 
R.  K.  C.  Stearns  -Instances  of  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  on  animals. 
John  B.  Smith— Ants'  nests  and  their  inhabitants. 

(May  1,  laSC.) 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns— Instances  of  the  effect  of  musical  sounds  on  animals. 
John  A.  Rtder — The  evolution  of  the  mammalian  placenta. 
T.  H.  Bean — ^The  trout  of  North  America,  with  exhibition  of  specimens. 
William  H.  Dall — 1.  On  the  attachment  of  Lingular  with  exhibition  of  speci- 
mens.   2.  On  the  divisions  of  the  genus  Pecten. 

(May  15,  1886.) 

John  B.  Smith— Ants'  nests  and  their  inhabitants. 

T.  n.  Bran — ^The  trout  of  North  America,  with  exhibition  of  specimens. 

L.  O.  Howard— On  some  new  Cfialcididcp, 

C.  Hart  Merriam— Habits  of  the  Short-tailed  Shrew. 

(May  29,  1886.) 

John  B.  Smith— Ants'  nests  and  their  inhabitants. 
T.  H.  Bran — The  trout  of  North  America,  with  exhibition  of  specimens. 
L.  O.  Howard— On  some  new  Chalcididce. 

Lester  F.  Ward — Exhibition  of  a  specimen  of  the  Palo  la  CxflZf  or  Wood  of  the 
Crom. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WASUINQTON, 

(November  18.  1885.) 

Otto  Lugger — On  the  earlier  stages  and  habits  of  Ccenia  dimidiaia, 

B.  P.  Mann — On  the  Dewey  decimal  system  of  classifying  and  arranging  books. 

J.  B.  Smith— On  Dr.  Gerstsecker's  paper  on  the  systematic  position  of  the  genus 
PUocoma  Le  C. 
L.O.  Howard — On  Thoracaniha  floridana  Ashmead. 

(December  3, 18a'>.) 

J.  B.  Smith— On  the  occurrence  of  Pleocoma  Behrenn  in  Utah  Territory. 
J.  B.  Smith — On  the  larva  of  Aphorista  mttaia, 

C.  V.  Riley — On  the  larval  habits  of  Lixus  macer  and  L.  parens. 

E.  A.  ScHWAJiz — On  the  food-habits  of  an  undescribed  calandrid  beetle. 
L. O.Howard — On  the  larval  respiration  in  Corydalua  cornutus. 

B.  P.  Makn — On  the  use  of  the  Dewey  decimal  system. 

(January  7, 1886. ) 

Annnal  address  of  the  retiring  President,  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley. 

H.  OsDORN — Observations  on  certain  species  of  Hemiptera. 

Otto  Lugger — On  the  life-habits  of  MeMtes  suboylindricua  and  Platypun  ftaiucornin. 

C.  V.  Rilet — Ou  the  larvse  and  pupao  of  Apfioriata  mttaia  and  Ejnpocu^  pnnctalua. 
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(February  12,  1886.) 

C.  V.  BiLEY^-Oa  tho  food -habits  of  the  larva  o(  Feneaica  tarqftinius, 

L.  O.  Howard— Oa  the  Cbalcid  genus  Podagrion. 

Otto  Lugger— On  a  new  pattern  of  Aquarium. 

J.  B.  Smith— On  the  odoriferouB  apparatus  in  Lepidoptefa. 

(March  4,  1886.) 

L.  O.  Howard— On  a  parasite  of  Ciftiips  querciu-saltatoriHs. 

J.  B.  Smith— On  the  structural  characters  of  the  AttaoituB  and  Ceraiocampince. 

Gkorgk  Marx— On  tho  structural  character.^  of  Thehjplionus  giganteuB. 

E.  A.  SciiWARZ— On  the  rediscovery  of  BhyHcolus  corticalis  Boh. 

(April  1,  1886.) 

E.  A.  ScHWARZ — On  the  life-history  of  some  North  American  Sooljtidas, 
J.  B.  Smith — On  some  features  in  the  structure  of  tho  family  Satumiida. 

(May  13,  1886.) 

Grorgr  Marx — On  the  structural  characters  of  the  genus  Phrynua  and  on  the 
classification  of  the  family  Phrynidte, 

E.  A.  Schwarz— On  the  oviposition  of  Xylebonis  cwlatua  and  on  tho  galleries  of 
Monarihrum  mali. 

(June  3,  1886.) 

J.  B.  Smith — On  the  scent  organs  in  the  males  of  Leucarctia  acrwa  and  PyrrharcUa 
iaabella, 

E.  A.  Schwarz— On  a  new  food  plant  of  Pteri$  rapw. 

Otto  Luoobr — On  the  introduction  of  certain  foreign  Coleoptera  into  North 
America. 

Otto  Lugger— On  the  fertilization  of  CypHpedmm  acaule  and  tho  Hard  Maple. 

L.  O.  Howard — On  a  remarkable  case  of  muscular  force  exhibited  in  Cantkon 
vigihna, 

E.  A.  Schwarz— On  the  Bracouid  parasite  of  Pissodes  sirohi. 

A  convention  of  meteorolocrists  was  beld  on  February  24  and  25: 
General  William  B.  Ilazen,  Chief  Signal  Officer,  in  the  cliair. 

2.  CURRENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  WORK. 

(a)  Buildings  and  Labor,  Police  and  Public  Comfort. 

The  regular  staff  for  police  and  inspection  under  the  supervision  of 
Henry  Horan,  superintendent  of  buildings,  has  included  an  assistant 
superintendent,  a  clerk,  an  inspector,  eight  watchmen,  flvedoor-kee|)ers; 
for  construction,  care  of  buildings,  and  repairs,  five  carpenters,  a  painter, 
and  a  Stonecutter 5  for  labor  and  cleaning,  nineteen  laborers  (three  of 
whom  are  constantly  detailed  to  watchmen's  duty),  three  attendants,  and 
five  cleaners.  For  heating  and  lighting  there  were  employed  an  engi- 
neer and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  five  firemen.  In  the  depart 
ment  of  police  jvnd  inspection,  the  services  of  an  assistant  superintend- 
ent and  four  watchmen  have  been  dispensed  with.  For  constj-uctioii 
and  repairs,  the  force  has  been  decreased  by  three  carpenters  and  two 
painters. 
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The  following  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Bnild- 
iogs  for  the  year  will  serve  to  show  the  various  ways  in  which  the  me- 
chanics and  laborers  have  been  employed : 

Juljf^ — ^Tho  unloading  aad  storage  of  the  metaUarglcal  exhibits  from  Philadelphia 
were  completed.  The  arrival  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  of  the  Smithsonian  col- 
lections commenced,  and  the  boxes  as  soon  as  received  were  stored  temporarily  in  the 
lectare  hall.  This  was  a  work  of  /inreat  labor,  and  demanded  the  assistance  of  almost 
the  entire  laboring  force.  A  portion  of  the  collection  of  fossil  plants  was  removed  to 
the  northwest  gallery  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  department.  The  Indian  spears  were  removed  from  the  Anthropolog- 
ical Hall  in  the  Smithsonian  building  to  the  northeast  gallery,  for  classification  and 
re-arrangement.  The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Agricultnre  at  New  Orleans  was 
received  and  placed  in  the  Museum  building.  The  shelving  in  the  main  hall  of  the 
Smithsonian  building^e voted  to  the  display  of  mounted  birds— was  changed  in 
accordance 'with  the  wishes  of  the  curator  of  birds.  This  work  occupied  the  time  of 
carpenters  and  painters  for  several  weeks.  Five  one-fourth  unit  sections  were  con- 
structed for  the  Department  of  mammals,  and  the  flat-top  cases  in  which  the  gem  col- 
lection hod  been  exhibited  at  New  Orleans  were  restored  to  the  Mineral  Hall. 

August, — The  carpenters  commenced  fitting  and  arranging  shelving  in  the  floor- 
upright  cases  in  the  west  hall.  Nino  pedestals  for  the  Department  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  were  finished  and  placed  in  the  Exhibition  Hall. 

Seplemher. — The  erection  of  a  new  case  for  the  Department  of  Birds  was  commenced. 
The  work  of  making  and  fitting  shelving  for  the  slope  cases  in  the  Department  of 
Minerals,  and  the  constrnction  of  diaphragms  for  the  cases  in  the  Department  of 
Metallurgy  were  begun.  The  wooden  annex  bnilding  was  moved  GO  feet  towards  the 
west.  Slope  cases  were  arranged  in  the  Gothic  Hall,  Smithsonian  building,  for  the 
reptile  casts.  Table-cases  were  arranged  in  the  laboratory  and  exhibition  hall  of  the 
Department  of  Mollusks,  and  five  hundred  trays  fitted  for  the  same. 

October, — Screens  were  placed  along  the  galleries  in  the  Smithsonian  bnilding  in 
order  to  secnre  greater  privacy  to  the  curators  to  whom  laboratories  have  been  as- 
si^cd  there.  The  columns  and  walls  of  the  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian  building 
were  cleaned  and  repainted.  The  boat  models,  retnri^d  from  New  Orleans,  were  un- 
packed and  replaced  on  exhibition  in  the  hall  assignetl  to  the  section  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. A  portion  of  the  metallurgical  exhibit  in  the  west  hall  of  the  Museum 
bnilding  was  tron8ferre<l  from  temporary  pedestals  tr?  exhibition  cases.  The  Moxicao 
casts  were  installed  on  pedestals  prepared  by  the-  carpenters  for  their  reception.  A 
largo  number  of  empty  cases  were  removed  from  the  northeast  court.  The  re-opening 
of  the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans  caused  the  repacking  and  resbipmeut  thither  of  a 
largo  portion  of  the  exhibit  of  the  State  Department,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Museum.  Shelves  were  orrangcd  in  the  balconies  of  the  rotunda  for 
the  reception  of  living  plants. 

Kotemher.—'Vhe  collection  of  musical  instmmonts  was  removed  from  the  east  hull  to 
the  north  hall,  and  the  ethnological  exhibits  were  re-arranged. 

Models  and  relief  maps,  received  from  the  Geological  Survey,  were  placed  upon  ex- 
hibition. Shelving  ivas  arranged  around  the  west  basemcmt  of  the  Smithsonian 
bnilding  for  the  convenience  of  the  department  of  fishes.  The  repair  of  cases  in- 
jured on  the  journey  to  and  from  New  Orleans  was  commenced.  The  work-rooms  of 
the  taxidermist  and  osteologist,  in  the  annex  building,  were  ceiled.  The  collection 
of  scientific  instruments  was  removed  from  the  cast  to  the  north  hall. 

December. — Skylights  were  placed  in  two  of  the  rooms  on  the  west  balcony  and  in 
one  room  on  the  south  balcony.  The  "knock-down"  cases  from  New  Orleans,  which 
had  been  temporarily  stored  in  the  lecture  hall,  were  removed  to  the  east  entrance, 
preparatory  to  being  taken  apart  and  placed  in  storage,  A  ro-arrangement  of  llio 
mass  of  material  in  the  Armory  building  was  eflcctcd,  under  the  suinsrvision  of  the 
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registrar.    A  partition  was  bailt  in  the  northeast  end  of  the  annex  building,  and  the 
gallery  and  ceiling  extended. 

The  hip-cases,  returned  from  New  Orleans,  were  placed  in  the  hall  devoted  to  the 
fishery  exhibit,  and  the  fish-casts  remored  from  the  southeant  court  and  arranged  in 
them.  The  radiators  were  removed  from  along  the  wall  in  the  northeast  court  further 
out  into  the  hall,  in  order  to  admit  the  wall-cases  intended  for  the  display  of  furs.  An 
experiment  was  made  in  frosting  one  of  the  windows  in  the  main  hall,  Smithsonian 
building,  in  order  to  exclude  the  strong  sunlight  from  the  bird  exhibit.  A  new  style 
of  case,  resembling  a  bay  window,  was  constructed  for  the  northeast  court,  and 
proved  satisfactory.  The  locomotive  "John  Bull,"  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  was  removed  from  the  Armory  building  and  placed 
on  exhibition  in  the  north  hall  of  the  Museum  building.  Shelving  for  cases,  the  fit- 
ting of  locks  and  of  trays,  the  construction  of  packing-boxes,  the  glazing  of  cases, 
the  erection  of  screens,  painting  of  walls,  etc.,  the  construction  of  new  doors  for  some 
of  the  cases  used  in  the  department  of  birds,  the  relaying  oi  floors,  the  fitting  up  some 
of  the  galleries  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  and  the  construction  of  pedestals  for 
exhibition  purposes,  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time. 

January.— The  construction  of  a  half-pillar  case  was  commenced.  The  work  of 
making  diaphragms  for  hanging  photographs  in  the  Fishery  Hall  was  continued.  A 
small  room  on  the  south  balcony  was  fitted  up  for  the  curator  of  plants.  The  long 
hip-case  in  the  Fishery  Hall  was  painted  and  glazed.  All  the  boxes,  etc.,  which  had 
been  stored  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  were  removed,  and  the  hall  prepared  for  the  course  of 
Saturday  lectures,  to  commence  March  6.  Pedestals  were  made  for  the  Egyptian 
figures  in  the  north  hall.  Much  time  was  spent  by  laborers  in  clearing  snow  from 
the  sidewalks.  The  dark  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  northwest  pavilion  was 
fitted  with  shelves.  A  file-case  was  constructed  for  the  assistant  director's  office. 
The  large  Indian  canoe  in  the  Bection  of  naval  architecture  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  Several  of  the  doors  leading  to  the  vaults  and  storage-rooms  in  the  Smith- 
sonian building  wore  lined  with  tin,  with  a  view  to  rendering  these  apartments  com- 
paratively fire-proof.  The  totem-poets  were  removed  from  the  statuary  hall  to  the 
south  wall  of  the  west  hall. 

February, — ^A  portion  of  the  annex  building  was  partitioned  off  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  Invertebrate  Fossils.  A  rai#ng  was  built  in  the  Pottery  Hall,  thus  cutting  off  a 
portion  of  the  hall  required  for  assorting  and  repairing  specimens.  The  construction 
of  settees  for  the  rotunda  was  commenced  by  the  Museum  carpenters.  The  shelving 
in  some  of  the  cases  in  the  Anthropological  Hall  was  refitted. 

l^arc^.— The  tin  roof  over  the  Gothic  Hall,  Smithsonian  building,  was  repaired. 
A  railing  was  built  around  the  lecture  hall  to  protect  the  Catlin  pictures,  and  in 
the  section  of  naval  architecture  as  a  protection  to  some  of  the  boat  models  which 
are  fastened  against  the  wall.  An  extension  of  the  diaphragms  to  which  the  Catlin 
pictures  are  fastened  was  commenced.  A  sloping  map-case  for  the  department  of 
lithology  was  completed.  An  old  vault  under  the  north  entrance  to  the  Smithsonian 
building  was  fitted  with  shelvi  ng  for  the  storage  of  fish-casts,  molds,  etc  The  settees, 
diaphragms,  etc.,  already  referred  to,  were  painted,  and  also  the  five  pine  table-cases 
for  the  department  of  invertebrate  of  fossils.  The  Peruvian  pottery  was  removed 
from  the  Smithsonian  building  to  the  Museum.  Two  storage  rooms  in  the  west  base- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  building  were  arranged  with  shelving  for  the  departments 
of  marine  invertebrates  and  mollusks.  The  Indian  pottery,  which  had  been  stored 
behind  the  wall-case  in  the  northeast  court,  was  removed  to  the  basement  rooms  in 
the  cast  wing  of  the  Smithsonian  building.  Three  arch-screens  were  finished  by  the 
Museum  carpenters.  Unit  table-cases  were  painted  for  the  department  of  ethnology, 
and  a  double  arch-screen  was  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  lecture  hall.  Work 
upon  eight  settees  for  the  Rotunda  were  commenced  by  the  Museum  carpenters. 

Jpril.— The  construction  of  a  large  open  screen  by  the  Museum  carpenters  for  the 
west  entrance  was  commenced.    The  telephone  room  was  frescoed  and  painted.    A 
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large  case  was  made  for  the  filing  of  duplicate  labels.  The  large  sheet  of  plate  glass 
was  fitted  in  the  fur-seal  case.  A  large  sink  with  water  connection  was  provided  for 
the  annex  bailding.  The  collection  of  snow-shoes  was  removed  iYom  screens  in  the 
east  hall  and  arranged  on  diaphragms  over  pier-cases. 

Maif. — The  painting  of  some  old  flat-top  cases  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Smithsonian 
bailding,  for  the  department  of  moUnsks,  was  commenced.  Carpenters  were  en- 
gaged for  eight  days  in  making  alterations  in  the  large  wall-case  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Anthropological  hall,  Smithsonian  bnildiqg.  Casters  were  placed  on  some  of  the 
cases  in  the  southeast  court,  thus  removing  the  cases  and  their  contents  ont  of  the 
way  of  dampness.  The  large  wall -case  just  referred  to  was  painted.  Work  was 
commenced  on  the  preparation  of  two  hundred  oak  blocks  for  the  installation  of 
spears.  A  car-load  of  specimens  received  fr»m  New  Orleans  was  stored  in  the  south- 
east court. 

Jt%ne, — ^I'he  construction  of  settees  for  the  Rotn nda  was  completed.  The  large  ebon- 
ized  cases  for  the  Pottery  hall  were  glazed,  and  locks  were  adjusted  to  cases  in  the 
departments  of  lithology  and  comparative  anatomy.  Much  was  done  in  painting 
walls,  glazing  and  painting  cases,  diaphragms,  pedestals,  blocks,  and  label  frames. 

During  the  year,  besides  the  regular  force,  there  were  employed  additional  carpen- 
ters, laborers,  and  painters,  as  occasion  demanded. 

(ft)  Electric  Service. 

In  tbe  basement  of  tbe  Smitbsonian  buiUling  and  in  tbe  main  and 
antbropological  halls  tbere  bave  been  pLiced  electric  call-bells  for  tbe 
pnriK)se  of  calling  tbe  superintendent  during  business  bours  and  tbe 
watcbmen  during  tbe  bours  after  tbe  building  is  closed  to  tbe  public. 
Signal  buttons  bave  been  placed  near  tbe  bells. 

Tbe  watcbclock  system,  wbicb  bas  been  in  use  for  eigbt  years,  bas 
been  re  constructed  and  put  in  good  order.  Tbree  electric  time-clocks 
bave  been  placed  in  tbe  main  exhibition  ball  and  connected  with  tbe 
standard  clock  in  tbe  Museum  building.  Tbe  annex  building,  carpenter- 
sbop,  and  paint-sbop  bave  been  furnished  with  watcb-clock  service. 

A  large  gong  bas  been  placed  outside  of  tbe  east  entrance  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  calling  employes  outside  of  tbe  main  building. 

The  library  bas  been  connected  with  tbe  oflBce  of  tbe  mammal  depart- 
ment by  means  of  a  call-bell,  and  tbe  engine-room  is  now  similarly  con- 
nected witb  tbe  photograph  gallery. 

The  time  service,  watch-clock  service,  and  call-bell  service  have  been 
kept  in  good  order. 

An  electrical  hydrostatic  indicator  has  been  placed  in  tbe  Armory 
building. 

Two  call-bell»  bave  been  placed  in  tbe  south  towers.  The  time  clocks 
are  worked  by  a  battery  of  fifty  cells,  a  battery  of  forty-five  cells  work- 
ing tbe  other  systems.    These  are  in  excellent  condition. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  keeping  the  in- 
trenched wires  in  order,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  condition  of  the 
trenches. 

A  list  of  the  electrical  apparatus  in  tbe  National  Museum  at  the  end 
of  June,  1885,  was  given  in  tbe  last  report,*  since  which  date  no  im- 
portant additions  bave  been  made. 

•  Pages  27-29. 
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(c)  Casks  and  Fdctorbs. 

DariDg  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 1886,  $21,521.24*  was  expended  oat 
of  the  $40,000  appropriated  for  famitare  and  fixtures,  for  exhibition 
cases,  screens,  anit  drawers  and  trays,  tablets,  stands,  unit  boxes,  lum- 
ber, plate  glass,  locks,  brackets,  and  other  necessary  fittings ;  $3,171.9^ 
has  been  expended  for  glass  jars  for  holding  specimens;  $032.91  was 
expended  for  furniture  for  exhibition  halls  and  offices;  $1,771.96  was 
expended  for  apparatus  for  laboratories,  halls,  and  repairs ;  $278  was 
exi)ended  for  grate  and  boiler  fixtures — a  total  of  $27,376.04. 

There  was  also  expended,  out  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  appropria- 
tion, for  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  salaries  of  property  clerk, 
accountant,  copyist,  and  other  necessary  employes,  $12,578.91,t  leaving 
a  balance  of  $45.05. 

(d)  Propbrtt  and  Sofpliss. 


The  methods  employed  in  the  department  of  supplies  have  been 
greatly  improved  during  the  year  under  the  administration  of  W.  Y.  Gox, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Museum.  The  force  of  clerks  ha^  been  temporarily 
increased,  and  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  completion  of  the 
records,  some  of  which  were  in  an  imperfect  condition,  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Museum  since  its  reorganization. 

Experience  has  proven  that  when  a  large  supply  of  articles  is  kept 
in  stock  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  waste  and  extravagance  than 
when  the  supply  is  limited.    In  other  words,  no  economy  has  been  found 

*  The  following  casen,  screens,  nnit  drawers,  etc.,  have  been  made  for  the  Maseam 
daring  the  year  by  ontside  constructors : 


25  mahogaDyiiDit  table  CftMH $2,150.00 

15wbcepi]iennit  table  cases C72.45 

10  Diaboj^any  half  unit  table  caaea 708. 00 

5  wb  «(e  piDe  half  nnit  table  cases 150. 00 

2  wbite  pine  Salvin  bird  cases 157.88 

1  wbite  pmo  sectional  library  case 21. 00 

4  wbito  pine  4-nni(  table  cases 78. 40 

1  white  pine  card  catalogue  case 10.00 

7  Kensington  cases 478.00 

1  white  pine  pboto-miorosGope  case 30.00 

1  wbite  pine  tile  ease 32.50 

2berbarinm  cases 105.00 

10  redwood  insect  cases 007.00 

1  asb  seal  case 135.00 

1  walnut  case  remodeled 85.00 

0  fold  screens, one-balf  pillars 007.00 

10  poplar  arch  screens 150.00 

1  oalc  mosaic  screen 50.00 

30  fold  screens 00.00 

1  mineral  dresser 24.00 


1  pair  storm  doors 

15  mabogany  and  ash  frames 

1  wbite  pine  base 

5,429  unit  drawers  and  trays 

54,440   pasteboM^  trays,  boxes,    and 

covers 

14.084  tablets  for  roonntine  specimens. . 

703  bird  stands  and  wire  nests 

100  insect  boxes  and  cork  for  lining 

18.200  label-holders 

1,080  plate  glass 

530  locks 

1,000  brackets  and  hooks 

File  boxes  and  holders 

Drawings  for  cases,  etc 

Traveling  expenses  to  inspect  cases 

Intnior  and  other  necessary  fittings  . . . 
Lnmber 


83.50 

30.28 

20.00 

2,871.74 

l,n00.C9 

0(5. 18 

05.90 

128.50 

85.55 

2.324.43 

817.95 

199.00 

50.48 

890.60 

12.91 

2,074.55 

2,407.71 


Totol 21,521.24 


The  following  cases,  diaphragms,  pedestals,  etc.,  have  been  made  in  the  Mnsenm 
carpenter  shop. 


7  mabogany  slope  cases,  half  size. 

Ssloragecases. 

7  poplar  arcbscreens. 

10  oak  settees. 

20  white  pine  bases. 

4  oak  bases. 

10  diaphragms. 


1  cherry  desk. 

I  walnut  file  case. 

I  mahogany  file  case. 

1  mahogany  case  for  maps. 

1  mahogany  file  and  drawers  for  case. 

20  walnut  i>edestals,  assorted  sixes. 


t  The  highest  salary  paid  was  that  of  proi>erty  clerk,  flOO  per  month ;  lowest,  copyist,  $30p6r  m<Mith ; 
average,  $82.50.  The  greatest  number  of  eroploy6s  in  a  mouth  was  30 ;  the  smallest,  7 ;  an  average  of 
10^.    The  highest  wages  paid  mechanics  and  laborers  wan  $1  fier  day ;  lowest^  $1.60 ;  average,  $2.25. 
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ID  buying  larger  qaantitiea,  even  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  when  only 
sufficient  supplies  for  immediate  use  are  procured.  Therefore  only  arti- 
cles of  every-day  use  are  now  kept  on  hand. 

The  method  of  procedure  In  issuing  supplies  has  been  changed.  The 
usage  of  the  present  time  provides  that  the  heads  of  departments  shall 
file  a  requisition,  as  formerly,  for  whatever  may  be  required  in  his 
work.  If  the  articles  are  of  a  kind  usually  kept  in  stock,  this  requisi- 
tion is  presented  to  the  property  clerk,  who  attends  to  it  and  makes 
proper  entries  in  his  books.  If  the  articles  are  not  in  stock,  the  requi- 
sition is  sent  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Museum,  who  mails  proposals  to 
established  firms  or  manufacturers  for  the  articles  required.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  proposals,  the  prices  are  inserted  on  the  original  requisi- 
tion and  it  is  sent  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  action.  If  the  expend!, 
'tare  be  authorized,  the  requisition  is  approved  and  returned  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  Museum,  who  makes  out  an  order  for  the  articles, 
sending  also  a  notification  to  the  property  clerk  for  his  guidance.  The 
firm  is  required  to  deliver  the  articles,  with  a  memorandum  bill,  to  the 
registrar,  who  makes  an  entry  of  them  in  his  books  and  turns  the  articles 
over  to  the  property  clerk.  This  officer  delivers  them  to  the  i)er8on 
making  the  requisition,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  his  receipt.  This 
form  is  filed  by  the  proi)erty  clerk  in  his  oflBce.  Itemized  bills,  giving 
the  number  of  the  orders,  are  required  to  be  presented  in  duplicate 
each  month.  These  bills  are  examined  by  the  property  clerk,  and  if 
found  to  correspond  to  the  notification  in  regard  to  quantity  and  price 
are  certified  to  by  him.  The  property  clerk  retains  one  of  the  certified 
bills  and  sends  the  other  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Museum,  who  com- 
pares it  with  the  stubs  in  the  order-book.  If  it  is  found  to  correspond 
to  the  orders,  it  is  referred  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  directs  that 
it  be  paid.  The  bill  is  then  sent  to  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  to  be  transferred  to  oflBcial  forms.  The  voucher  passes 
through  the  same  hands  as  did  the  original  bill  and  undergoes  the  same 
scrutiny  and  is  ready  for  payment  wh^n  it  receives  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Should  a  cun\tor  desire  to  make  the  selection  of  the  articles  himself, 
as  scientific  apparatus,  for  instance,  a  special  form  giving  him  that 
permission  is  furnished.  This  form,  which  states  that  the  charges  are 
just  and  reasonable,  the  curator  signs,  after  obtaining  the  articles,  and 
transmits  with  the  bill  to  the  property  clerk,  as  in  the  case  just  men- 
tioned. Proper  entries  are  made  in  the  books,  so  that  at  any  time  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  articles  and  the  amount  expended  for  any 
department.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  so  many  checks  and  counter- 
checks, the  Museum  interests  are  in  every  particular  safely  guarded, 
and  what  may  appear  cumbersome  routine  after  all  greatly  facilitates 
the  obtaining  of  supplies,  accounting  for  the  same,  as  well  as  the  set- 
tlement of  bills. 

All  the  cases,  furniture,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  Museum  are  stamped 
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with  tbo  Museum  cipber  and  numbered.  Supplies  are  issued  upon 
requisitions  approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary,  which  are  filed  with 
the  ])roperty  clerk,  and  the  articles  in  each  case  are  charged  up  to  the 
department  to  which  they  have  been  assigned. 

Another  change  that  has  been  made  during  the  year  has  been  the 
api)ointment  of  a  committee  of  experts  to  examine  all  cases,  articles  of 
furniture,  etc.,  to  see  that  the  contractor  has  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract,  and  that  the  articles  are  up  to  Museum  standard,  and  therefore 
in  proper  shape  for  acceptance.  A  second  committee  inspects  lumber, 
in  order  to  see  that  it  is  of  the  kind  ordered,  of  the  proper  dimensions, 
and  is  satisfactory  for  the  purposes  for  which  intended.  A  third  com- 
mittee examines  the  unserviceable  property  of  the  Museum,  and  reports 
what  action  in  their  judgment  is  desirable.  These  conimittees  have  per- 
formed their  duties  faithfully  and  with  very  satisfactory  results,  reliev- 
ing this  oflSce  at  the  same  time  of  much  detail  and  labor. 

(•)  CORRESPONDENCK   AND  REPORTS. 

The  Museum  correspondence,  which  is  under  the  charge  of  the  exec- 
utive clerk,  Mr.  R.  I.  Geare,  has  very  largely  increased  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  written  for  the  signatures  of  the  Secretary  and  Assis- 
tant Secretary  1,169  letters  and  1,001  acknowledgments  of  accessions, 
and  209  reports  upon  specimens  sent  for  examination  have  also  been 
prepared. 

(/)  Preparation  of  Labels. 

Five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  forms  of  labels  have  been 
printed  at  the  Government  Printing  OflBce,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Department.  No.  of  forms. 

Motallurgical 1,111 

Materia  medica 1.407 

Birds 940 

Shells 2()4 

Fishes 503 

Building  stones 1,205 


Department.  No.  of  forms. 

Ethnological 122 

Mammals 34 

Textiles 274 


Total..: 5,8G0 

Several  hundred  lables  have  also  been  printed  in  the  Museum. 


3.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  MUSEUM  PREPARATORS. 

(a)  Taxidermists. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  opened  by  a  journey  of  tlie  chief  taxidermist 
to  Keene,  N.  n.,  in  company  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  the  osteologist,  to 
receive  a  full-grown  Indian  elephant,  named  "  Albert,"  which  was  shot 
by  order  of  Hon.  P.  T.  Barnum  at  that  town  on  July  20,  and  presented 
to  the  National  Museum.  The  preparators  reached  the  elephant  about 
thirty-four  hours  after  its  death,  and,  with  the  aid  of  four  butchers, 
the  animal  was  quickly  <lissected.     In  two  days  the  skin  was  removed 
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aad  saccessfally  preserved.  All  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  were 
^'  roaghed  oat,"  and  on  the  third  day  skin  and  skeleton  were  boxed 
securely  and  shipped  to  Washington.  The  skin  weighed  1,080  pounds, 
and  when  removed  was  in  some  places  1^  inches  in  thickness.  Upon 
its  arrival  at  the  taxidermic  laboratory  it  was  preserved  in  a  soft  state, 
to  be  mounted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Among  the  other  important  acquisitions  of  fresh  specimens  received 
during  the  year  were  a  very  fine  Burchell's  zebra,  a  royal  Bengal  tiger, 
a  horse  antelope,  water-buck,  white-faced  antelope,  an  eland,  a  llama, 
and  a  black  macaque. 

Of  the  specimens  mounted  by  the  chief  taxidermist,  Mr.  William  T. 
Homaday,  the  Bengal  tiger  and  the  Burchell's  zebra  seem  worthy  of 
especial  mention. 

These  two  specimens  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  showing  the  possibili- 
ties of  taxidermy  in  the  treatment  of  difficult  subjects.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  that  they  are  both  so  substantially  mounted  in  every 
part  as  to  render  them  essentially  imperishable  if  kept  under  glass. 

Among  other  specimens  mounted  during  the  year  were  a  number  of 
very  fine  and  rare  ungulates  of  large  size,  including  a  water-buck,  Afri- 
can wild  sheep,  white-faced  antelope,  llama,  and  others ;  a  very  large 
and  handsome  leopard^  a  cheetah;  an  elephant-seal  11  feet  in  length, 
and  a  series  of  very  fine  kangaroos. 

Work  in  the  laboratory  was  interrupted  during  seven  weeks  of  May 
and  June  by  the  exploration  for  buffalo  in  Montana,  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Homaday  and  his  assistant,  A.  H.  Forney,  accompanied  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Hedley,  of  Medina,  N.  Y.  On  account  of  the  fear  that  it  might  be 
impossible  to  find  buffalo  at  all,  or  at  least  without  a  search  of  three  or 
four  months,  a  start  was  made  in  the  spring  with  the  hope  of  finding 
animals  before  they  would  commence  to  shed  their  hair. 

By  hard  work  and  good  fortune  a  few  buffalo  were  found  in  Montana, 
but  by  the  time  the  first  specimens  were  killed  they  had  shed  their 
hair  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  skins  not  fit  to  mount  as  typi- 
cal specimens  of  the  species.  Accordingly  the  party  returned  imme- 
diately with  the  collection  already  made,  to  go  out  again  in  October  to 
finish  the  work.  A  report  of  this  exploration  will  be  published  after 
the  work  is  completed,  including  a  list  of  the  collections  made  by  the 
party  during  the  month  spent  in  the  field. 

A  very  important  item  of  the  work  done  by  the  chief  taxidermist  has 
been  the  installation  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Society  of  American  Taxider- 
mists, which  is  now  very  attractively  displayed  along  the  north  side  of 
the  northeast  court.  It  is  greatly  adraircil,  and  by  many  visitors  is 
carefully  studied. 
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Liit  of  mammaU,  etc.,  mounted  by  the  Taxidermists  of  tht  U.  8.  National  Museum  during 

the  year  1885^86. 


PRIMATKS. 

15323.  Macacus  n]aaniB( Black  Macaqae). 
15l!2G.  Semuopithecas  cuoullatas  (Black 
Langar). 

CARNIVORA. 

14337.  FeliH  leopardns  (Leopard). 
14397.  Feli8Jabata(Cheetab). 
1:Uy61.  Foils  omatas. 
16.'^.  Fells  catus. 

15041.  Canis  occidoutalis  (Gray  Wolf). 
14267.  Canis  familiaris(St.  Bernard  Dog). 
15173.  Cercoleptes  caodlvolvnlus  (Kiuk- 
ajou). 

PINNIPEDIA. 

14629.  Macrorhiuus  angastirostris  (Ele- 
phant Seal,  11  feet  long). 

DNGULATA. 

15120.  Equusburchelli  (BurcbelVs  Zebra). 

14997.  Kobns  ellipsiprimnns  (Water- 
Back). 

14956.  Damalis  pygarga  (White-faced  An- 
telope). 

13069.  Ovis  tragelapbus  (African  Wild 
Sheep). 

13829.  Nemorhedus  crispa  (Japanese 
Goat). 

14114.  Cervos  colunibianus  (Black-tailod 
Deer).     Head. 

14999.  Cervus  dama  (Fallow  Deer). 

15250.  Llama  glama  (Llama). 

RODENTIA. 

15172.  Synetheres  prehensilus. 


MAR8UPIAUA. 

15772.  Maoropusrafus  (^  (Red  Kangaroo). 

15228.  Macropiisrufus  9  (Red  Kangaroo). 

15297.  Macropns  rnfos  7  (Red  Kangaroo). 

15295.  Macropns  robustns  (Great  Rook 
Kangaroo). 

15299.  Macropns  parryi  (Parry's  Kanga- 
roo). 

1.5300.  Halmatnrusdorsalis  (Black-striped 
Kangaroo). 

15302.  Halmatnrns  ruficollis  (Red-necked 

Kangaroo). 

15303.  Halmatnrns  temporalis. 

15304.  Halmatnrns  thetidts  (Pademelon 

Kangaroo). 
15310.  Phascolarctos  cinereos  (Koala). 

MISCELLANEOUS    OBJECTS  MOUNTED. 

Hexanchns  grlseus  (Gray  Shark),  10  feet 
8  inches  long. 

MISCELLANOUS  WORK  DONE. 

33  mounted  mammals  were  repaired. 
154  mounted  mammals  from  New  Orleans 

were  cleaned  and  cased. 
20  skalls  were  removed  from    skins  of 

mammals. 
24  dry  skins  were  relaxed,  shaped,  dried, 

and  dressed. 
5  dry  skins  were  poisoned. 
1  far  suit  was  repaired  and  dressed. 
17  boxes  of  specimens  were  packed  for 

shipment. 
43  boxes  of  specimens  were  unpacked 

and  distributed. 
4  stndents  receiyed  instructions  in  tax- 
i4ermic  methods. 


Que  circular  of  directions  was  written  for  publication,  and  material 
for  four  illustrations  was  prepared. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Society  of  American  Taxidermists  was  prepared  for 
exhibition  and  installed. 
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Li9t  of  tnammaU  in  ikefl€$h  a^ur^d  during  ih9  year. 


PRIMATES. 

15323.  Cynopithecas  niger. 

10357.  Ceba8hypoleaoii8(White-tbToateil 

CapaohiD). 
15331.  Ceroooibas  albigena. 
l.'>482.  C«)rcoplthecaB  diana  (Diaua  Mod- 

key). 
15251.  Macacus  pelops. 

UNQULATA. 

15120.  Equusbarcbelll  (Barobell's Zebra). 

15215.  Hippotragus  eqninas. 

15250.  Llama  glama  (Llama). 

15318.  Cervis  axis  poroarias. 

22185.  Oreas  oanua  (Eland). 

22187.  Ovis   tragelaphas  (African    Wild 

Sheep). 
15347.  Cervas  poroinus. 

PROBOSCIDEA. 

15142.  Elophas  indicns,  *' Albert''  (Indian 
Elephant),  ^  feet  high. 


CARKIVORA. 

15387.  Felis  tigris  (Tiger). 
15230.  Felis  leopardus  (Leopard). 

15173.  Cercoleptua  caudi volvulus    (Kin- 

kajou). 
15258.  Putorins  erminea  (Ermine). 

RODENTIA. 

15172.  Synetheres  prehensilis. 
15220.  Synetheres  prehensilis. 
15249.  Sciurus  niger  cinereus  (Northern 

Fox  Squirrel). 
15320.  Sciurus  aureogaster   (Red- bellied 

Squirrel). 
15280.  Erethrizon  epixanthus  (Western 

Porcupine). 
15352.  Dasyprocta  isthmica. 

MARSUPIALIA. 

15174.  Macropus  walabatus  (Black-tailed 

Kangaroo). 
15228.  Macropus  rufus  (Red  Kangaroo). 


Mr.  Henry  Marshall  has,  as  asual,  worked  aader  the  direction  of  the 
curator  of  the  department  of  birds,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished by  him  during  the  year. 

(6)  OSTBOLOGIGAL  PRBPARATOR. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  osteological  specimens  pre- 
pared or  mounted  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  animals  received  in  the  flesh,  whose  rough  preparation  in- 
volved an  outlay  of  considerable  time  and  labor : 


Mammals. 

Birds. 

Reptiles. 

Batrachia. 

Fishes. 

Received  in  the  flesh : 

Entire  skeletons  ...... .... 

39 

8 

23 

25 

4 

19 
11 
25 

6 

1 

9 
14 

7 

12 
9 

3 

1 

6 

Incomplete  skeletons 

Cleaned : 

Entire  skeletons  .--. 

11 

5 

5 

Skulls 

90 

Incomplete  skeletons 

Mounted : 

Entire  skeletons 

10 

2 

12 

Skulls 

Limbs  and  other  pieces 

4 

3 

This  table  gives  a  total  of  372  specimens  on  which  work  was  done 
during  the  year,  including  one  whale  20  feet  in  length,  and  the  full- 
grown  elephant "  Albert.'^  In  addition  to  the  work  noted  above,  the 
plaster  cast  of  the  Giant  Tortoise  (Oolossoclkelys)  has  been  mounted  in 
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the  Museum  Building  aad  completely  repaired,  aud  numerous  skeletons 
transferred  from  pedestals  of  various  patterns  to  others  of  the  now 
adopted  standards.  The  rapid  accession  of  material  has  necessitated 
numerous  re-arrangements  of  both  the  study  and  exhibition  series,  re- 
quiring the  expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor.  This  and  the  prelimi- 
nary work  of  rendering  the  collection  of  bird  skeletons  accessible  for 
study  have  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  osteologist's  time. 

The  specimens  in  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy  have  long 
been  in  confusion,  and  it  has  taken  several  weeks  to  arrange  them  tem- 
porarily. Before  the  close  of  another  year  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  of 
installation,  if  not  completed,  will  be  well  advanced.  Since  the  speci- 
mens added  to  the  exhibition  series  are  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  in 
the  rei>ort  of  the  curator  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
this  connection  only  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  services  of  the  assist- 
ant preparator,  Mr.  J.  W.  Scollick.  The  skeleton  of  Python  in  particu- 
lar bears  witness  to  his  skill  and  patience. 

The  osteologists  now  have  in  use  three  tanks,  thirty-five  barrels,  and 
six  kegs,  containing  seventy-one  skeletons  and  thirty-one  skulls,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  skeletons  being  ready  for  maceration,  but  not  placed 
in  barrels  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  them  during  the  pres- 
ent year.  Two  years  ago  the  yard  and  shed,  devoted  to  the  cleaning  of 
skeletons,  were  enlarged  to  three  times  their  previous  capacity,  but  now 
the  working  space  has  become  greatly  cramped  and  still  further  enlarge- 
ment is  extremely  desirable. 

(c)  MODKLER6. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hendley  has  been  occupied  in  modeling  and  painting  a 
large  number  of  food  specimens,  and  has  repaired  several  lay  figures. 
lie  has  also  made  casts  of  numerous  archieological  and  ethnological  im- 
plements forthe  departments  of  prehistoric  anthropology  and  ethnology. 

Mr.  Joseph  Palmer  has  made  casts  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  of  several 

Indian  heads  and  busts.    He  has  also  thoroughly  cleaned  and  repaired 

the  casts  of  seals,  jwrpoises,  and  reptiles  returned  from  the  Kew  Orleans 

Exposition. 

(d)  Photographer. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Smillie  reports  that  during  the  year  617  negatives  have 
been  added  to  the  permanent  files,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

Ethnological  and  archaeological,  359 ;  lithological,  1  y  mineralogical, 
74;  ornithological,  3 ;  metallurgical,  20 ;  miscellaneous,  160. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  prints  were  made,  as  follows: 
Ethnological  and  archaeological,  1,317 ;  mineralogical,  87 ;  lithological, 
1:  ornithological,  3 ;  metallurgical,  58;  fishing  vessels^  etc.,  232 ;  mis- 
cellaneous, 1,521. 

Jn  addition,  770  blue  prints  and  enlargements  were  made,  as  follows : 
Cyanotypes  (plans  of  working  drawings  of  Museum  cases,  etc.)»  704; 
enlargements  (medium  size),  65 ;  enlargements  (4  feet  by  7  fe^t),  !• 
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Eight  pupils  have  been  iustructed  in  photography. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  these  students  for  acquiring  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  photography  to  be  of  practical  use  to  them  in  the  field.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  a  large  amount  of  routine  work  has  been  done,  number- 
ing and  filing  of  negatives,  making  up  outfits  for  expeditions,  etc. 

Negative  paper  has  been  adopted  for  field  work,  and  in  part  the  use 
of  bromide  paper  for  making  enlargements. 

The  following  apparatus  has  been  purchased :  Two  Frangais  lenses 
for  field  work,  one  roll-holder,  one  balance. 

At  the  request  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  Mr.  Smillie  was  ordered, 

as  an  expert  in  testing  inks,  to  test  eleven  cancelling  and  record  inks  for 

the  Department.    As  none  of  the  inks  were  indelible,  a  comparative 

test  was  made  and  a  report  on  their  relative  values  submitted.    Upon 

this  report  was  based  a  decision  for  making  contracts  for  ink  during  the 

coming  year. 

(e)  Artist. 

Mr.  A.  Zeno  Shindler  has  painted  218  casts  of  Indian  heads  and  sev- 
eral casts  showing  the  anatomical  structure  of  fishes.  He  has  retouched 
27  Corean  pictures,  and  has  colored  33  photographs  of  machinery,  In- 
dians, etc.  He  has  painted  110  casts  of  reptiles,  mammals,  fishes,  mol- 
lusks,  etc.  He  has  also  painted  a  collection  of  23  Zuni  masks,  and  per- 
formed a  considerable  amount  of  additional  incidental  work. 

if)  Pbkparator  in  .the  Department  of  Arts  and  Industries. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hawley  has  continued  his  work  of  preparing  specimens  for 
exhibition.  This  work  is  varied  in  character,  including  the  repair  of 
musical  instruments,  the  framing  of  pictures,  the  arrangement  of  fibers 
and  cloths  in  frames,  the  mounting  of  photographs,  the  installation  of 
costumes.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
tbe  various  Japanese  collections  for  exhibition. 

4.  ACCESSIONS. 

The  number  of  boxes  and  packages  received  during  the  year  was 
0,890,  including  those  Which  contained  that  portion  of  the  objects  ex- 
hibited at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  which  arrived  in  Washington 
after  June  30,  1885.  The  number  of  accessions  represented  by  these 
packages  was  1,490  (Nos.  10207-17704). 

The  geographical  sources  of  these  accessions  is  shown  in  detail  in  the 
geographical  index  to  the  list  of  accessions  in  Part  V  of  this  Report. 
It  is  thought  proper  also  to  present  in  this  place  a  mnning  review 
of  the  most  important  of  the  general  collections.  Every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  excepting  the  Indian  Territory,  is 
represented  in  the  list,  and  from  the  most  of  them  have  been  received 
contributions  to  the  departments  of  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and 
anthropology.  Many  of  the  accessions  are  small,  consisting  of  a  single 
object  or  of  a  few  specimens. 
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UEOORAPHICAX  REVIEW  OF  TllK  ACCKS6I0NS. 
AFRICA, 

Sereral  portiooB  of  this  contineat  are  represented  iu  the  Maseum  by 
small  collections  of  material  received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
These  are  priiicipally  ethnolo^cal,  consisting  of  clothing,  musical  in- 
struments,  etc.,  and  objects  of  art- work,  such  as  carved  brass  trays, 
samples  of  leatlier-work,  and  stone  carvings  of  Soarabeus.  Twenty- 
three  species  of  African  mammals  were  received  from  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass*,  and  a  few  birds. 

From  Algeria  we  have  five  slabs  of  marble  from  the  old  Koman 
quarries,  for  many  years  lost  sight  of. 

An  Egyptian  mummy  *  in  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  ob 
tained  at  Luxor^  in  Upper  Egypt^  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  United  States 
minister  to  Turkey,  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum. 

This  mummy  measures  5  feet  G  inches,  is  delicately  proportioned,  and 
is  altogether  a  very  good  specimen.  No  hieroglyphics  or  inscriptions 
have  thus  far  been  found,  either  on  the  mummy  or  on  the  outer  case, 
which  is  also  iu  a  gooil  state  of  preservation.  The  face  and  head  of  the 
mummy  are  covered  by  a  mask  of  green  cement,  the  part  covering  the 
face  being  gilded.  A  black  streak  one-half  inch  wide  extends  down 
the  cheeks  and  across  the  chin,  from  eye  to  eye.  Side  by  side  on  the 
chest  lie  four  small  tablets  about  the  size  of  playing-cards,  each  one 
having  ui)on  it  a  mummied  ^ure  of  Osiris  in  a  standing  positron. 

Two  shield-shaped  ornaments  lie  across  the  breast  and  stomach  re- 
»I)ectively;  the  upper  one  has  upon  it  the  sacred  beetle  with  spreatl 
wings,  beneath  which  is  a  Nilometer  standing  between  the  two  figures 
which  support  a  globe  upon  the  head.  The  faces  of  the  figures  are  cov- 
ered by  a  square  piece  of  gold-leaf;  at  the  end  of  the  wings  is  repre- 
resented  the  hawk  head  of  Ra,  also  supporting  a  globe.  Over  the  sur- 
face of  the  shield  are  painted  representations  of  jewelry.  On  the  lower 
figure  appears  a  kneeling  figure  of  Nepte,  with  extended  arms  and 
wings.  She  wears  a  headband  upon  her  head,  upon  which  rests  a  globe; 
on  either  side  of  the  head  of  Nepte  are  two  groups,  each  containing 
three  small  figures.  Ostrich  plumes  appear  iu  the  corner  of  the  shield. 
Along  the  leg  of  the  mummy  lies  a  sheet  of  linen,  cemented  (papier 
mfich^)  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  mummy  on  a  dog-shaped  bier.  At  the 
head  of  the  bier  is  a  kneeling  figure,  holding  an  ostrich  plume.  Below 
this  is  a  row  of  kneeling  figures  holding  plumes.  Further  down  is  a 
second  Nilometer,  on  either  side  of  which  a  figure,  with  an  implement  in 
each  hand,  faces  two  mummied  figures,  both  of  which  have  the  faces 
concealed  with  a  square  piece  of  gold-leaf.  The  feet  are  encased  in  a 
covering  of  cemented  linen. 

Lieut.  M.  A.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Navy,  contributed  a  collection  of  shells 
from  Madagascar. 

•Accession  17401.     See  Part  V. 
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NORTH,  AMEUICji. 

BBITISn  AMERICA. 

CteMM^Lr— Ampng  tbe  objects  received  from  the  varioas  provinces  of 
Canada  were  bird-skins,  minerals,  ores,  mammals,  photographs  of  nat- 
ural scenery)  ethnological  material,  etc* 

A  large  series  of  fossils,  from  the  St.  John  groap,  was  presented  by^ 
Mr*  W-  B.  Hamilton. 

Mf <  U.  F«  Matthows  piKsentcd  fifty-three  specimens  of.  OambnaD  fos> 
sils  from  the  St.  John  groap. 

UNITED  STATES. 

J.to5dma.^-Interesting  mineralogical  and  ethnological  collections  have 
been  received  from  S#  E.  Johsson  and  Frank  Barns,  of  the  IT.  S.  Geo- 
logical Sorvey,  as  well  as  varioas  pros  and  minerals  sent  for  examina. 
tion  and  rex>ort. 

AUttktu-^rom  Fort  Alexander,  Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Signal  Service 
observer^  sent  an  important  collection  of  bird-skins  (one  hnndred  and 
6  ve  specimens)  incladisg  skins  of  the  recently  discovered  PJecfrc^Aenao? 
kyperbormis,  also  a  collection  of  qaaternary  fossils  in  clay  concretions,  as 
well  as  stone  implements  and  objects  illastrating  the  domestic  life  of 
the  Bskimd. 

From  lieat.  T;  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Favy,  come  an  Eskimo  mask,  and 
vaiHoas  implements  and  carvings,  t^ken  from  graves  of  Shnani  in  south- 
eastern Alaska. 

Front  Henry  D.  Woolfe,  in  charge  of  the  coaling  station  at  Cape 
Lisbuxne,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Steam  Whaling  Company, 
have  been  received  coUections  of  great  interest  and  of  varied  character, 
fall  lists  being  given  in  Part  V;  not  the  least  interesting  are  the  nests 
and  eggs  of  several  species  of  birds  which  breed  in  this  remote  locality. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Townsend,  an  assistant  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission, 
was  sent  to  Alaska  by  the  Commission  to  make  some  investigations 
into  the  far-seal  fisheries  on  the  Pribyloff  Islands,  and  daring  his  stay, 
throogh  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Healy,  he  accompanied  the  United 
States  revenoe  steamer  Corwin  to  Hotham  Inlet.  Thence  in  the  steam- 
laoaich  Mr.  Townsend  proceeded!,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant 
CantweU,  to  the^  mouth  of  the  Eowak,  and  up  the  river  to  the  head  of 
navigation*  On  this  oeeasion  a  large  collection  *  of  fishes,  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  plants,  together  with  a  valuable  series  of  ethnological  ob- 
jects^ waa  secured. 

Tbe  coUeotkm  of  birds  is  especially  valuable,  and  among  the  rarest 
species  may  be  mentioned :  Tringa  damacensiSy  an  Asiatic  sandpiper,  new 
to  the  North  American  fauna ;  Plectrophenux  hyperboreusj  which  was 
found  breeding  on  Hall  Island,  in  Bering  Sea;  a  good  series  of  thelJna- 


*  Accession  16914. 
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lashka  rock  ptarmigan  {Lagopus  rupestris  n€l8oni)j  and  a  new  species  of 
Chickadee  from  the  Kowak  Uiver,  lately  described  as  Parus  staneyi. 

Dr.  T.  Hale  Streets,  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  Navy,  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey steamer  Carlisle  Fatteraon,  sends  collections  of  fishes  and  marine 
invertebrates  from  Alaska. 

The  latter  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the  report  of  the  curator  of 
marine  inventebrates. 

Mr.  N.  Grebnitzki,  the  Russian  governor  of  Bering  Island,  has  sent 
important  zoological  collections  from  the  Bering  and  Commander  Islands. 
These  are  referred  to  in  the  reports  of  the  curators  and  in  Part  v.  Es- 
pecially noteworthy  are  the  skeletons  of  a  ziphoid  whale,  Xiphius  Oreb- 
nitskiij  and  of  the  Northern  mountain  sheep,  Ovia  nivicola.* 

ArJcansas. — Dr.  J.  Guy  Lewis,  of  Little  Bock,  gives  a  number  of  valu- 
able minerals.  C.  F.  Brown,  of  Hot  Springs,  also  gives  minerals ;  and 
W.  W.  Morrison  sends  a  series  of  quartz  crystals.  In  addition,  various 
minerals  and  ores  have  been  received  for  identification. 

Arizona, — Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
has  placed  in  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of  pottery,  stone-perforators, 
grooved  axes,  mortars,  pestles,  grinding-stones,  rubbing-stones,  arrow- 
shaft  straighteners,  stone  carvings,  bone  whistles,  and  paint-stones,  ob- 
tained by  Col.  James  Stevenson. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  formerly  connected  with  the  Museum,  now  living  at 
Spriugerville,  Arizona,  has  sent  in  interesting  archaeological  specimens 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco  Eiver.  These  are  described 
in  the  report  of  the  curator  of  archaeology. 

Eoswell  Wheeler,  jr.,  of  Sacaton,  has  sent  some  rare  birds'  eggs. 

Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin  contributed  a  skull  of  a  bay  lynx  and  also  an  In- 
dian strainer  used  by  Apache  Indians  in  the  preparation  of  ^Hiswin,'' 
an  intoxicating  drink  made  from  the  mescal  plant. 

A  collection  of  seventy-five  specimens  of  stone  implements  was  ob- 
tained by  purchase  from  J.  H.  Carlton,  of  Fort  Thomas. 

Maj.  Anson  Mills,  U.  S.  Army,  Tenth  Cavalry,  sends  living  specimens 
of  the  Gila  monster,  Heloderma  auspectum. 

California, — One  of  the  most  interesting  contributions  from  this  State 
was  that  sent  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Bay,  TJ.  S.  Army,  illustrative  of  the  do- 
mestic arts  and  industries  of  the  Indians  of  Hoopa  Valley,  This  is  the 
subject  of  a  special  illustrated  paper  by  Professor  Mason,  and  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  objects  in  this  collection  is 
given  in  Part  v.t 

Lieut.  L.  W.  Green,  of  Baird,  Cal.,  obtained  a  series  of  tools  used  by 
Shasta  Indians  in  making  bows  and  arrows,  with  specimens  of  their 
work. 

C.  B.  Orcutt,  of  San  Diego,  sent  fossil  argonauta  in  indurated  clay 
from  southern  California.  A  large  number  of  horned  lizards,  Phry- 
nosoma  coronatum,  was  obtained  by  Miss  Kosa  Smith,  of  San  Diego. 


'  Accession  1(5878.  •  t  Accession  17239. 
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Oostav  Eisen,  of  Fresno,  has  sent  interesting  fishes  and  birds.  G.  H. 
Townsend  contributed  bones  of  whales  and  dolphins  obtained  at  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Many  zoological  and  mineralogical  specimens  were  also 
received  for  identification. 

Colorado. — Specimens  of  Zuneite  were  received  from  W.  P.  Hille- 
brand,  of  the  XJ.  S.  Geological  Survey,  who  also  sent  some  examples  of 
argyrodite,  obtained  from  Himmelsfurst  in  Saxony,  and  from  which  was 
obtained  the  new  metal  Germanium.  William  P.  Doty,  of  Dnrango, 
Dr.  William  Hall,  of  Central  City,  Louis  R.  Sharpe,  of  Leadville,  O.  H. 
Hahn,  of  South  Pueblo,  and  others,  send  minerals  and  ores.  H.  A. 
Tamen,  of  Denver,  presented  bis  **  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Cabinet,'' 
containing  some  very  interesting  specimens. 

James  L.  Poley  presente<l  a  specimen  of  Williamson's  white  fish  from 
White  River,  and  a  botanical  specimen  for  identification. 

Connecticut — A.  P.  Wooster,  of  Norfolk,  contributed  brook  trout, 
melanistic  examples  of  star-nosed  mole,  Condylura,  and  the  homed  owl. 
Bubo  virginianus.    He  also  sent  a  stone  ax,  and  a  brass  idol  from  Japan. 
Lewis  B.  Woodruff  contributed  bird  skins  and  a  number  of  sets  o{  birds' 
eggs.    E.  B.  Hodge,  of  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  sends  a  remarkable  specimen 
•  of  the  brook-trout^  Salvelinus^  allied  to  the  blue-blacked  trout  of  north- 
ern New  England,  whose  relations  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. 
Prom  George  W.  Lendereg,  of  Roxbury,  were  received  minerals. 
Dakota. — Prom  this  State  only  minerals  have  been  received,  and  from 
the  following  persons:  R.  £.  Pleming, of  Mandarin;  H.  L  Brown,  of 
Ponca ;  S.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Custer  City,  and  Samuel  Scott,  of  Rapid 
City. 

District  of  Columbia. — Capt  Thomas  W.  Symons,  U.  S.  Army,  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  District,  gives  a  rock-drill  of  the  kind  used  in  the 
oonstmction  of  the  Washington  aqueduct  tunnel.  George  P.  Merrill, 
of  the  National  Museum,  Prof.  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Howard  University, 
and  Dr.  William  S.  Mcllhenny,  present  minerals. 

James  Watson  sent  specimens  of  fossil  wood  from  the  reservoir  cut- 
ting near  Howard  University. 

T.  E.  Skinner  and  Clarence  Burke  send  specimens  of  birds.  Charles 
W.  Richmond  presented  the  nests  of  fourteen  species  of  birds.  Milton 
Smith  gave  a  small  mammal,  and  J.  H.  Enehling,  Charley  A.  Bruff,  and 
H.  W^  Henshaw,  of  the  U.  B.  Geological  Survey,  contributed  serpents. 
Florida. — Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  of  Indiana  University,  gave  a  collection  of 
fishes.  J.  H.  Batty  and  E.  C.  Greenwood  presented  a  specimen  of  the 
young  of  the  new  sub-species  of  owl,  Syrnium  nebulosum  allenij  a  form 
new  to  the  collection.  Mr.  Greenwood  also  sends  several  birds  from  the 
Thousand  I^ands.  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  sent  a  col- 
lection of  insects,  mostly  Diptera,  and  George  W.  Roberts,  of  the  same 
place,  contributed  a  collection  of  bird  skins.  Several  desirable  forms 
were  purchased  froai  C.  J.  Maynard,  of  Boston. 
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Ofaaii^  T.  SimpdM  B^tit  a  colleetion  of  manne  shells,  one  bandred 
mad  eigU  species,  and  other  similar  contriboftioas  ttom  Boea  Oiega  Blty 
were  received  ftom  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

From  Dr.  J.  0.  Neal,  of  Archer,  was  obtained  a  oelleetion  of  fossils. 
He  also  sent  some  Indian  beads  from  a  noand. 

JoAiD  IL  Jones,  of  Tanipa,  and  Hon.  W.  H.  Sebring  contribate  some 
invertebrates,  and  Mr,  Joseph  Wilcox,  of  Media,  Pa.,  sends  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  chipped  stone  impleibents  tvom  the  month  of  the 
ChesofWishka  Biver. 

S.  F.  Walker,  of  Milton,  and  T.  A.  Britt,  oif  Jacksonville,  presented 
minerals. 

Georgia. — Specimens  of  stalagmitic  deposit  containing  bones  of  mam 
mate  from  Todd^s  lime-kiln  qnarry  near  Oartersville,  were  presented  by 
the  TJ.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Fossil  teeth  of  a  horse  and  a  skeleten  of 
snake  from  the  same  locality  were  lent  for  examination  by  John  P. 
Began. 

From  T»  D*  Peny,  of  Savannah,  and  W.  B.  Johnston,  of  Macon,  were 
reoeiired  zoological  specim^is. 

Henry  Weidenbach,  of  Washington,  presented  arcfaeBological  objects 
from  Faiifax  County.  Minerals  and  ores  were  sent  by  WflHam  Bealj  of 
Mnrphy,  N.  O.,  K.  P.  Pratt,  of  Atlanta,  and  J.  P.  Elrod,  of  Jeffef^on. 

Idaho.^FTom  Francis  JeflFerey,  of  Ketchum,  were  received  samples 
of  the  so-called  American  jote,  prepoeed  as  a  subsHtute  for  the  jute  of 
commerce.    This  is  probaldy  a  8i)ecies  of  rush,  Sdrpus  "Balidm, 

Col.  J.  S.  Shonp,  of  Salmon  City,  sends  a  laj*ge  and  raloable  collec- 
tion of  ores  of  the  Territory ;  and  O.  Ch^erman,  Joseph  Hostetter,  and 
T.  J.  Turpin,  of  Grangeville,  send  minerals. 

From  Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  XJ.  S.  Army,  of  the  Ninth  Infantry,  acting  In- 
dian agent  at  Dariington,  were  obtained  two  sets  of  bows  and  arrows 
from  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians.  These  form  a  very  incpor- 
tant  addition  to  the  collection. 

Illinois. — Daring  a  vacation  trip  to  Richmond  Connty  Mr.  Robert 
Ridgwoy,  comtor  of  birds  in  the  Kational  Mui^am,  obtained  a  valaa- 
ble  collection  of  birds,  nests,  and  eggs.  Zoological  contributions  wefe*e 
also  made  by  J.  Schneek,of  Mount  Oarmel;  J.  P.  Leaeh,  of  Rushville ; 
John  K,  Walker,  of  Rushville;  O.P.  Rogers,  of  Marengo  5  B.  B.  Hoke, 
of  Oottlova,  and  H.  G.  Hodge,  of  York,  who  also  sent  an  interesting 
collection  of  the  fruits  and  woods  of  native  trees. 

C.  Armstrong,  of  Carrollton,  made  an  ardisBologioal  coiitribntion,  and 
A.  N.  Abbott,  of  Union  Grove,  sent  specimens  illustrating  the  forma- 
tion of  fulgurites. 

Indiana. — A  large  number  of  arcfaseological  objects  obtained  In  this 
State  were  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  the  most  notable  being  those  sent 
by  J.  R.  Nissley,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio  5  Gewge  Spangler,  of  Madieon ; 
George  A.  Becker,  of  South  Bend ;  B.  F.  Stalker,  of  New  Providence ; 
A.  0.  Black,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  of  Wheatland. 
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Collections  of  a  eimilar  character  were  also  received  f^om  Col.  J.  T. 
Abert,  of  theEugiueer  Corps,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  from  B.  W.  Bver- 
maan,  of  Indiana  University. 

Ghsological  specimens  were  contributed  by  O.  A.  Blackman,  ST.  W. 
Wood,  and  O.  Whitcomb,  of  Leavenworth,  and  a  collection  of  coal  plants 
by  Fletcher  M.  Noe,  of  Indianapolis.  Some  int^esting  :fisbes  were  sent 
by  Prof.  David  S.  Jordan,  president  of  Indiana  University. 

Iowa. — J.  W.  Preston,  of  Baxter,  and  R.  J.  Haigbt,  of  Davenport, 
sent  zoological  specimens. 

From  the  Charles  Oity  Marble  Company  was  received  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  so-called  madrepore  marble,  a  form  of  ornamental  stone 
not  hitherto  known  in  the  arts. 

Kamas. — ^Beptiles  from  sonthern  Kansas  have  been  received  from 
Charles  Ruby,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Port  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. 
Various  zoological  specimens  have  also  been  received  from  A.  M.  Fuller, 
of  Lawrence ;  B.  Bumgardner,  of  Holton,  atid  Warren  Kenans,  of  Selina. 
Dr.  W.  S.  Kewlon,  of  Oswego,  has  sent  moll  asks  from  the  Neosho  River 
and  neighboring  streams  for  identification.  From  A.  B.  Baker,  of 
Banner,  Trego  County,  were  purchased  skeletons-  of  the  black-footed 
ferret,  FnteriusnigripeSj  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  mammals. 

Dr.  A.  C,  Peale,  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  sends  an  rntei'cst- 
ing  contribution  to  the  department  of  physical  geology,  and  Ur.  A.  R. 
Chase,  of- Millwood,  contributes  bones  and  teeth  of  mastodon  obtained 
at  a  depth  of  30  feet  below  the  surfiace.  Fossil  shells  were  sent  by 
Robert  Hay,  of  Junction  City. 

Kentnehj, — Zoological  specimens  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Orirter,  of  Cloverport,  and  T.  H.  Morgan,  of  Lexington. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Procter,  director  of  the  Geological  Snrvey  of  Kentucky, 
presents  a  large  collection  illustrating  the  coal  formation  of  the  State, 
including  eight  carefully  prepared  groups  of  specimens  showing  sec- 
tions of  different  veins.  Geological  specimens  were  wlso  received  from 
M.  B.  Morgan,  of  Gratz.  Kentucky  Q.  Smith  (Gerard  Fowke)  sent 
two  collections  of  archjeological  objects. 

Louisiana. — O.  J.  Barrows,  commissioner  for  Louisiana  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition,  presented  an  exceedingly  interesting  collection  of 
the  clothing  and  weapons  of  the  Sbetimasha  Indians,  including  several 
of  their  curious  blowpipes,  used  for  the  propulsion  of  arrows—the 
only  weapons  of  the  kind  found  among  natives  of  North  America ;  also 
samples  of  basketry  from  the  Choctaw  Indians;  corn-husk  basketry 
made  by  the  negroes,  and  specimens  of  nankeen  cotton  and  decorti<*ated 
moss  fiibrics. 

Minerals  were  received  from  S.  H.  Houston,  of  New  Orleans.  John 
M.  Avery,  of  New  Iberia,  who  has  made  many  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Museum  from  the  salt  works  on  the  island  of  Petit  Anse,  pre- 
sents beautiful  specimens  of  salt  illustrating  cleavage. 

M^ne. — Samples  of  basketry  from  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  were 
received  from  Mrs.  Fannie  Pattaugal,  of  Washington,  D*  C^  ^^^^i^ 
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Mineral  collections  were  contribated  by  George  P.  Merrill,  of  the 
National  Maseam ;  T.  T.  Lamb,  of  Portland ;  N.  H.  Berry,  of  South 
Paris ;  H.  M.  Meling,  of  Portland,  and  E.  M.  Bailey,  of  Andover. 

William  Herrick,  of  Swan's  Island,  contribated  some  fishes  and  sea- 
snails. 

Maryland. — A  large  number  of  birds  and  other  zoological  specimens 
from  varions  places  in  this  State  were  sent  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S. 
National  Museum ;  George  L.Meazell,  of  Middlebrook  ;  John  P.  Ham 
lin,  of  Washington,  D.  G. ;  George  Marshall,  of  Laurel;  H. M.  Smith, 
U.  S.  National  Museum ;  L.  M.  Turner,  Smithsonian  Institution ;  J.  D. 
Farden,  of  Washington ;  Gwynn  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  J. 
H.  Tolbert,  of  Havre  do  Grace. 

Geological  contributions  were  received  from  Michael  Dooley,  of  Lon- 
aconing ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Ghatard,  of  Baltimore,  and  G.  E.  Goffin,  of  Muir- 
kirk. 

A  collection  of  coins  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Ireland  was  obtained  from  Balph  Collier,  of  Laurel. 

Massachusetts. — An  exchange  of  rocks  was  effected  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Merrill  with  Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  of  Boston,  and  with  Prof.  B.  K.  Emer- 
son, of  Amherst.  Mr.  C.  W.  Chamberlain,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  E.  C.  Green- 
wood, of  Nantucket;  and  Mr.  Willanl  Nye,  jr.,  of  Sew  Bedford,  con- 
tributed birds.  Mr.  J.  Henry  Blake,  of  Cambridge,  sent  parasitic  co|)e- 
pods  from  Provincetown.  From  Captain  Doane,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Low,  of 
Bockport,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Wilcox,  of  Gloucester,  were  received  fish.  A 
grooved  stone  implement  from  Vineyard  Haven  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Lee,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Specimens  of  feather- work, 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  were  received 
from  Milton  J.  Flood,  ot  Sterling.  Mr.  William  Brewster,  of  Cam- 
bridge, forwarded  bird-skins  for  examination  and  report. 

Michigan. — Geological  specimens  were  received  from  F.  W.  Noble,  of 
Detroit. 

An  interesting  series  of  materia  medica  specimens  was  sent  by  Fred- 
erick Steams  &  Co.,  of  Detroit 

A.  K.  Dodge,  of  East  Saginaw,  presented  a  s{>ecimen  of  Ermine, 
Putorius  ermineay  in  the  flesh. 

Minnesota. — A  collection  of  minerals  and  rocks,  exhibited  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  by  the  State  of  Minnesota,  was  afterwards  presented 
to  the  National  Museum  by  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  of  Saint  Paul,  who 
also  sent  a  specimen  of  Duluth  gabbro.  From  H.  D.  Gumey,  of  Saint 
Paul,  were  received  samples  of  red  granite. 

Mississippi. — An  interesting  series  of  specimens  ilhistrating  negro 
manufacture,  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  was  presented 
by  General  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  Professor  Phares. 

A  botanical  contribution  was  received  from  Hon.  James  L.  George, 
United  States  Senator. 

Fossils  from  the  Colorado  group  of  the  Cretaceous  were  sent  by  Miss 
May  Halstead,  of  Lexington.  , .  . 
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Harvey  G.  Medford,  of  Tapelo^sent  minerals  and  fibers  for  examina- 
tion ;  and  S.  S.  Mitchell,  of  Golnmbns,  presented  samples  of  sandstone. 

Missouri. — Zoological  specimens  were  received  from  J.  G.  W.  Steed- 
man,  of  Saint  Loais,  and  F.  A.  Lampson,  of  Sedalia. 

Fossil  shells  were  sent  by  Wiley  Brittain,  of  Springfield. 

A  stone  idol  was  transmitted  by  T.  L.  Whitehead,  of  Dexter,  for  ex- 
amination. 

B.  A.  Shepley,  of  Dcs  Arc,  gives  mineral  specimens. 

Montana. — The  most  important  contributions  were  made  by  Captain 
Chas.  E.  Bendire,  who  sent  thirty-one  bird-skins  from  Fort  Custer,  a 
revolver  found  on  the  site  of  the  Custer  massacre  in  1876,  and  some  in- 
teresting concretions. 

Lead,  silver,  copper,  and  other  ores  were  received  from  John  S.  Har- 
ris, of  Helena;  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte;  F.  J.  Parker,  of  Washington^ 
and  Bush  &  Meyers,  of  Sheridan. 

Nebraska. — Nothing  of  special  importance  was  received.  W.  C. 
Knight,  of  Lincoln,  sent  a  bird-skin.  S.  F.  Fleharty,  of  Antelopeville, 
contributed  fossil  bones  of  horse,  and  Jerome  Wiltse,  of  Falls  City,  sent 
an  Indian  implement. 

Nevada. — A  valuable  collection  of  Trenton  fossils  (2,183  specimens) 
collected  by  C.  D.  Walcott,  of  which  a  full  list  is  given  in  Part  V  under 
ace.  17447,  has  been  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  also 
specimens  of  silver  ore  from  the  itaymond  and  Ely  mine  at  Pioche. 
W.  M.  Havener,  acting  commissioner  for  this  State  at  the  New  Or- 
leans ExposRion,  presented  ores  and  mining  pictures,  and  also  an  inter- 
e.<ting  series  of  implements,  including  a  jug,  basketry,  and  cradles, 
made  by  the  Ute  Indians. 

Hon.  B.  W.  Furnas,  commissioner  for  Nevada  at  the  New  Orleans 
Ex|>osition,  sent  pUnts. 

New  Bampshire. — From  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover,  comes  a  large 
collection  of  rocks,  and  also  a  vertical  column  of  slate,  showing  the 
relative  age  and  comparative  thickness  of  the  Archsaau,  Cambrian,  and 
Silurian  formations. 

Fishes  were  received  from  E.  P.  Hodge,  of  Plymouth,  and  I.  P.  Mil- 
ler, of  Portsmouth. 

W.  H.  Fox,  of  Washington,  contributed  several  specimens  of  birds. 

New  Jersey. — An  extensive  collection  of  carboniferous  fossils,  made 
by  C.  D.  Walcott,  numbering  three  hundred  and  eighteen  specimens, 
wjis  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Zoological  specimens  were  obtained  from  J.  M.  C.  Baton,  of  Irving- 
ton,  and  W.  L.  Green,  keeper  of  Long  Branch  life  saving  station. 

From  C.  I.  Grimm,  of  Loveladies  Island,  was  obtained  a  whale,  Kogia 
hreviceps. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  through  J.  B.  Watkins,  honor- 
ary curator  of  steam  transportation  in  the  National  Museum,  pre 
sented  drawings,  sections  of  iron  rails,  castings,  etc. 
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Mineralogical  luateriai  came  ff  om  Prof.  George  J.  Ooolc,  of  New  Brans- 
wiok,  from  the  filoomingdale  Graphite  Oompany,  and  from  George  P. 
Merrill)  of  the  Naitional  Mnseam. 

Ten  argillite  implements,  found  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Abbott  in  a  gravel  bed 
at  Trenton,  were  presented  by  Dr.  Gharles  Ran,  cnrator  of  archeology 
in  the  National  Mnsenm. 

New  Mexico. — Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Fort 
Wingate,  has  made  very  extensive  gifts  to  the  departments  of  mam- 
mals,* birds,  and  reptiles. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Bowman,  of  Aleman,  has  sent  namerous  birds. 

The  geological  departments  in  the  Mnsenm  have  been  enriched  with 
one  hundred  and  eight  specimens  of  turquois  from  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey ;  silver  and  iron  ores  from  Professor  Spatcier,  of  Las  Graces ; 
obsidian  ftrom  the  commissioner  of  New  Mexico  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position, and  meteoric  iron  from  Albuquerque,  sent  by  L.  G.  £^kiiis,  of 
Denver,  Colo.  Fred  W.  Taylor,  of  Lake  Valley,  sent  pressed  sulphide 
of  silver,  in  the  form  in  which  silver  is  recovered  from  the  leeching 
solution. 

New  Yorfc.— Zoological  contributions  were  made  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Mc- 
Knight,  of  Saranac  Lake ;  Dwight  D.  Stone,  of  New  York ;  S.  E.  Meek, 
of  Caynga;  James  T.  Walker,  of  Palmyra;  A.  G.  Cheney,  of  Glens 
Falls ;  F.  C.  Jessup,  keeper  of  Petunk  Ijlfe*Saving  Station ;  and  Mrs. 
P.  L.  Lee,  of  Westport, 

Ores  and  minerals  were  received  from  Charles  Miller,  of  Sanborn,  who 
also  sent  fossil  shells;  L.  W.  Ledyard,  Casenovia;  and  George  W. 
Watkins.  Miss  Mary  B.  Mann  sent  samples  of  deposit  from  Geyser 
Springs,  Saratoga. 

Fossil  plants  from  Allegany  County  were  received  from  William  H. 
Dall.    R.  E.  C.  Stearns  also  sent  fossils. 

A  necklace  of  wampum  beads,  representing  the  work  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  was  presented  by  Prof.  OtisT.  Mason. 

A  remarkable  stone  carving,  representing  a  human  head,  was  given 
by  the  Natural  Science  Association  of  Staten  Island. 

Nor^i  Carolina. — Zoological  specimens  were  sent  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow, 
U.  S.  Army,  honorary  curator  of  the  department  of  reptiles ;  William 
Brewster,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Morrison,  of  Morgan - 
town.  The  Wilmington  Oil  and  Leather  Company  presented  skulls  of 
aporpfMSo,  Turshps'iursio. 

Ores  of  various  kinds  wore  rex;eived  from  C.  n.  Waring,  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Col.  P.  M.  Wilson,  of  Raleigh  ;  S.  M.  Dugger,  of  Banner's  Elk, 
and  Robert  Claywell,  of  Morgantown. 

Indian  implements  were  cx)ntributed  by  Dr.  J*  M.  Spainhour,  of 
Lenoir;  J.  C.  Russell,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  presented  a  *'  puller,"  an  im- 
implementusod  (in  North  Carolina)  for  chopping  pine  trees, 

Ohio, — William  Kayser,  of  Wapakonetn,  sent  some  pliyllopod  crus- 
taceans.   John  S.  Pollock,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion,  presented  a 
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bor  tortoise,  Cisttulo  earoUna.  Specimens  of  moths,  etc.,  were  sent  for 
examination. 

The  arehfi&ological  accessions  were  among  the  most  important  from 
this  State.  T.  F.  Span  pier  sent  flint  implements.  H.  C.  Duvall,  of 
Washington,  sent  a  pierced  tablet.  Oereihonial  and  other  objects  were 
received  from  Dr.  L.  B.  Welch,  of  Wilmington,  and  from  Kentncky  Q. 
Smith. 

Oregon. — Ores  and  minerals  were  received  from  J.  O.  Swash,  of  Union ; 
Allen  D.  Wolcott,  of  Randolph ;  and  F.  J.  Parker,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

WnMam  n.  Dall  presented  a  cap  and  woven  basket  made  by  the 
Ragne  Indians. 

A  collection  of  fossils  for  examination  and  report  was  fbrwanled  by 
H,  B.  Dore,  of  Portland. 

JFViMwy^nia.— Zoological  contributions  came  frwm  S.  M.  Sener,  of 
Lancaster;  F.  G.  Galbraith,  of  Wrightville;  Dr.  A.  Van  Oleef,  of  Scran- 
ton,  who  also  sent  samples  of  coal  formation;  and  George  W.  Koberts, 
of  West  Chester. 

Several  important  lots  of  geological  material  were  received,  notably, 
from  Joseph  W.  Wilcox,  of  Media;  Gapt.  John  J.  Williams,  of  Thnrslow; 
H.  M.  Ingram,  of  the  National  Mnseum;  R.  P.  Janns,  of  Washington ; 
ftDd  Hetiry  J.  Biddle. 

Interesting  archaeological  objects  carme  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  of  the 
National  Museum ;  A.  F.  Wooster,  of  Norfolk,  Oonn.;  and  A.  F.  Ber- 
lin, of  Allentown. 

A  box  of  invertebrate  fossils  was  sent  by  R.  P.  Shatplcss,  of  Phoe- 
Dixville. 

John  W.  Brock  sent  specimens  of  fossil  com  from  the  slope  of  the 
mine  of  the  Lehigh  Goal  and  Navigation  Gompany. 

•  George  W.  Snyder,  of  Somerset,  sent  a  collection  of  Pennsylvania 
State-bank  bills. 

Rhode  JjtoncZ.— Joseph  Wharton,  of  Newport^  and  B.  G.  Blackford,  of 
Fulton  Market,  New  York,  semt  fishes,  and  H.  O.  Bompns,  of  Provi- 
dence^  presented  reptiles. 

The  Newport  Natural  History  Society  sent  mortar  from  an  old  tower 
at  Newport. 

South  Oftroltna.— Arthur  T.  Wayne,  of  Charleston,  sent  a  specimen  of 
Swainson's  Warbler,  HeUnaia  ai^atn^oni,  with  nest  and  eggs. 

Geological  material  was  sent  by  W.  F.  Chaplin  and  F.  A.  Scheffler,  of 
Orangeburg,  for  examination  and  report. 

The  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  through  Frank  Bums,  sent  fossil  wood 
ami  berries ;  also  bricks  from  a  corner-stone  of  the  old  conrt-honse  in 
0''angeburgh,  and  twoMullers. 

rc«n««ec.— Ornithological  specimens  were  sent  by  James  W.  Rogan, 
of  Rogersville.    R.  Ellsworth  Call  presents  mollusks. 

Ores  and  minerals  were  received  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  ; 
William  Beall,  of  Murphy;  A.  J.  McWbir^er,  of  Nashville :  O.  n.  War- 
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ing,  of  Knoxville ;  C.  C.  Iloflfmeister,  of  Mossy  Creek;  and  Dr.  J.  Ber- 
rein  Lindsley. 

C.  D.  Walcott  and  Frank  Barns,  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  pre- 
sented fossils;  and  James  W.  Bogan,  of  Bogersville,  and  John  T.  Irwin, 
of  Paris,  sent  botanical  specimens. 

Texas. — Zoological  specimens  from  this  State  were  received  from 
Thomas  McB wraith,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Col.  A.  G. 
Brackett,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fort  Davis. 

Geological  material  was  sent  by  W.  11.  Stephens,  of  Hiner ;  D.  H. 
Gibson,  of  Mineral  Wells ;  Larkin  King,  of  San  Saba,  and  Dr.  G.  P. 
Hachenberg,  of  Austin. 

An  interesting  leaf-shaped  implement  of  brown  jasper,  from  the  Che- 
note  Mountains,  was  presented  by  Thoma^t  B.  Stewart,  of  Presidio. 

Fossils  were  transmitted  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fort 
Stockton,  and  botanical  sj^ecimens  by  Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parker,  of  New- 
port, E.  I. 

Utah. — An  interesting  series  of  thirty-one  articles  collected  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  Army,  among  the  Gk)sh  Utes,  was  added  to  the 
ethnological  collection.  This  consisted  of  baskets,  berry- wands,  mocca- 
sins, basket-hat,  water-jars,  doll,  leather  bag,  and  cradle-back. 

Fossil  plants  from  Wales,  collected  by  Dr.  C,  A.  White,  ^ere  pre- 
sented by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Several  geological  specimens  were  forwarded  for  examination  and 
report. 

Vermont. — Geological  material  was  sent  for  examination  and  report. 

Virginia. — Forty-two  accessions  of  various  kinds  were  received  from 
this  State. 

From  the  Wytheville  hatchery  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  come 
specimens  of  California  Mountain  Trout  and  Penobscot  Salmon.  Col. 
Marshall  McDonald  sent  several  large  and  varied  collections  of  fishes, 
insects,  mollusks,  invertebrates,  reptiles,  and  two  mammals.  Other 
contributions  of  fishes  were  received  from  James  Godden,  Maurice 
Cropley,  who  also  sent  a  star-fish,  Aaterias  forbesii^  Gwynn  Harris,  of 
Washington,  W.  Yeatman,  keeper  of  the  light-house  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.,  and  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Boanoke.  Lucien  M.  Turner,  William 
Palmer,  of  the  National  Museum,  and  H.  P.  Hoare,  of  Pho&bus,  sent 
reptiles.  Birds  were  presented  by  John  Dowell,  of  Washington,  James 
Deane,  of  Alexandria,  and  Bussell  Bobinson,  of  Bichmond.  Bobert 
Bidgway,  of  the  National  Museum,  contributed  a  nest  of  the  Blue  Gros- 
beak, Ouiraca  ccerulea.  Howard  Shriver,  of  Wytheville,  Frank  P.  Gold, 
of  Best,  and  John  S.  Webb,  of  Totaro,  sent  insects.  Prof.  I.  H.  Mor- 
rison, of  Lexington,  contributed  specimens  of  snail-shell,  Relix  hortensis. 
This  locality  is  new  for  this  species.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Light-House 
Board,  sent  a  section  of  a  pile  from  a  wharf  at  Cape  Henry,  completely 
riddled  by  the  boring  of  the  ship- worm,  Teredo  navalis. 

Fossil  coal,  from  the  Piedmont  district,  was  received  from  Court 
Hamilton,  of  Bunker  Hill,  W.  Va.  f  -^^^\^ 
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An  interestuig  collection  of  minerals,  nnmbering  one  hnndred  and 
thirty-eight  specimens,  came  from  Prof.  M.  B.  Hardin,  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  at  Lexington.  Minerals  were  also  received  from 
Myron  B.  W.  Hough,  of  Washington,  P.  W.  True,  of  the  National 
Museum,  D.  W.  M.  Wright,  of  Holly  Brook,  J.  H.  Brumwell,  of  Roa- 
noke, and  J.  H.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  Henry  Horan,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  gave  a  specimen  of  stalagmitic  marble  from  the  Luray 
Cave. 

H.  M.  Smith,  of  the  National  Museum,  presented  canister  shot  and 
minie-balls  from  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Bun,  and  Capt.  G.  W.  Dun- 
nington,  of  the  National  Museum,  added  to  the  historical  collection  a 
military  pass  to  Frcdericksburgh,  dated  September  2, 1861,  and  signed 
by  John  Letcher,  governor  of  Virginia. 

Washington  Territory. — Zoological  specimens  were  received  from 
Lieut.  H.  B.  Nichols,  U.  S.  Navy,  R.  D.  Nevins,  of  Olympia,  and  Dr. 
Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  Army.  James  G.  Swan  forwarded  moUusks  and 
marine  invertebrates  from  Cape  Flattery,  and  a  sample  of  parchment 
composed  of  kelp,  and  prepared  for  printing. 

John  W.  McGee,  of  Seattle,  John  J.  Bums,  of  Sprague,  and  I.  A. 
Crawford,  of  Spokane  Falls,  forwarded  minerals  and  ores.  Similar 
material  for  examination  and  report  was  also  received  from  several  in- 
dividuals. 

West  Virginia. — Specimens  of  Micropterus  dolomieu  and  Ambloplites 
rrtpestris  from  Fairmount  were  collected  by  the  Fish  Commission. 

Geological  material  was  presented  by  Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  of  Staun- 
ton Va.,  Frank  Smith,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Timothy  Nihon,  of 
Hedgesville.    Minerals  and  ores  were  sent  for  examination  and  report. 

Wisconsin. — A  collection  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Trenton 
fossils  was  given  by  H.  C.  Powers,  of  Beloit^ 

J.  L.  De  Witt,  of  Newton,  presented  two  drilled  bear's  teeth,  two  bone 
ornaments,  two  small  sheets  of  native  silver,  shaped  by  beating,  and 
six  cylindrical  copper  beads  from  a  mound  at  Warner's  Landing.  The 
sheets  of  silver  are  of  special  interest,  and  are  the  first  specimens  of  the 
kind  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum. 

Wyoming. — Insects  were  received  from  N.  H.  Brown,  of  Lander,  and 
mammals  from  Charles  Ruby,  U.  S.  Army,  stationed  at  Fort  D.  A. 
Russell. 

CENTBAL  AMERICA. 

From  the  Central  American  states  were  received  minerals,  bird  skins, 
insects,  etc. 

Mr.  Harry  Stewart,  of  Nicaragua,  contributed  two  ancient  iron  stir- 
rups, and  a  number  of  wooden  crosses  obtaineil  in  an  ancient  grave- 
yard. 

From  Nicaragua  were  also  received  a  plow  and  yoke,  and  a  collection 
of  ethnological  objects,  pottery,  etc. 
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From  Yucatan  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  tblrteen  bird^skiius, 
including  a  new  £«pecies,  was  sent  by  George  F.  Gaumer. 
Specimens  of  reptiles  and  insects  were  received  from  Panama. 

MEXICO. 

Mr.  Louis  H.  Ajm6  forwarded  ethnological  matedal^  stone  carvings, 
and  pottery,  as  the  results  of  his  investigations  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico. 

From  Mr.  E.  Wilkinson  was  received  a  collection  of  reptiles  embrac- 
ing four  hundred  and  seventy-one  specimens,  and  also  two  mammal 
skins. 

Prof.  Alfred  Dug^s  transmitted  several  collections  of  objects  of  natu* 
ral  history,  including  mammals,  bird  skins,  reptiles,  ores,  insects,  and 
plants. 

The  commission  represeuting  the  Mexican  Government  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  transferred  to  the  Museum  a  large  collection  of 
gums,  dyes,  foods,  animal  products,  ores,  baskets,  textiles,  etc. 

Hon.  Warner  P.  Suttou,  United  States  consul,  contributed  two  stone 
mortars  and  a  musical  instrument. 

From  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission  was  re- 
ceived an  interesting  series  of  ninety-five  si)ecimens  (fifty-nine  speciee) 
of  bird  j^kins*  This  contribution  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment exhibit  at  New  Orleans,  and  contains  five  species  new  to  the  Mu- 
seum collection. 

Specimens  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ores  were  received  from  several 
of  the  Mexican  States. 

WB6T  INOIBS. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall  contributed  a  collection  of  fifty  specimens,  fifteen 
species,  of  marine  shells. 

The  XJ.  S.  Fish  Oommissltn  steamer  Albatross,  in  a  cruise  among  the 
Bermuda  and  Bahama  Islands,  secured  nine  hundred  and  fifty  si>eci- 
mens  of  bird  skins,  and  also  a  number  of  archaeological  implements,  etc., 
including  polished  celts,  chisels,  rubbing  stones,  and  pendants. 

The  natural  history  of  the  islands  is  represented  by  numerous  con- 
tributions of  mollusca,  marine  invertebrates,  reptiles,  insects,  mammals, 
fishes,  binls,  etc. 

From  other  contributors,  minerals,  Crustacea,  fishes,  materia  medica, 
and  reptiles  were  received. 

Professor  Poey  sent  specimens  of  Cuban  fishes. 

SOUTH  AMERICA, 

From  Brazil  were  received  a  series  of  fibers  and  also  a  collection  of 
the  various  woods  of  that  country. 

A  collection  of  thirteen  reptiles  from  Ecuador  was  presented. 

From  Venezuela  a  collection  of  bird  skins,  including  twenty-one 
specimens,  thirteen  species ;  also  a  small  collection  of  bird  skins  from 
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Brassil  aud  Pera,  ami  a  few  speoimeus  ol*  birds,  mammals^  seed,  and 
a  fish-txap  used  by  the  natives  of  Yeuezuela. 

ASIA, 

Commodore  E.  W.  Shufeldt,  XJ.  S.  Navy,  presented  a  Damascus  sword 
and  eight  knives  mounted  in  ivory  and  gold,  of  Arab  manufacture,  from 
Muscat,  given  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  K.  Carandonis  de- 
posited a  Grecian  bowl  from  an  Ephesian  tomb,  and  au  ancient  coslume^ 
foand  in  a  cavern  at  the  castle  on  the  island  of  Galumnos.  Mr.  Otis 
Bigelow  ])resents  a  considerable  collection  of  ethnological  objects  from 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Other  objects  of  similar  character  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  State  after  the  close  of  the  New  Odeaps 
Exposition,  as  was  also  an  important  collection  of  jninerals  from  Teheran, 
Persia. 

Mr.  William  H.  Dall  presents  a  model  of  a  Madras  catamaran,  obtained 
by  Bev.  O.  II«  A.  Dall,  and  other  articles  from  India.  Mr.  A.  G.  Stader, 
U.  S.  consul  at  Singapore,  sent  through  the  State  Department  the  imj' 
piemen ts  and  materials  used  by  those  who  chew  the  beteUuut,  and  also 
a  collection  of  the  native  woods  of  Singapore. 

Various  single  objeots  and  small  collections,  ethnologiosdaud  zoology 
ical,  from  other  portions  of  the  East  Indies,  were  received  from  different 
iDdiridnais. 

From  Ohitt*  the  accessions  were  for  the  most  part  obtained  through 
the  State  Department  after  the  close  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
and  included  a  number  of  interesting  products  of  the  native  arts>  and  a 
series  of  speeimens  illustrating  the  ramie  industry  of  that  country. 
Dr.  Betfanne  McCarthy',  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  medical  missionary  in 
China  and  Japan,  has  given  and  deposited  a  small  but  very  useful  and 
interesting  collect!  on  of  books,  pictures,  and  other  objects. 

From  Gorea,  Eusigr*  J.  B.  Bernadou,  U.  S.  Navy,  obtained  a  large  and 
valuable  collection,  including  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  cepbalopods, 
pottery,  ethnological  material,  and  drugs.  Some  of  the  pottery  in  this 
collection  is  said  to  be  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  years  old. 

In  additiou  to  this  collection  three  specimens  of  lacquered  ware — cup, 
can,  and  tubcr-which  w^re  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
wepe  added  to  the  ethnological  collection. 

From  Japan  was  received  a  collection  of  minerals  presented  by  Gen- 
eral Thomas  B.  Van  Buren,  U.  S.  consul  at  Kanagawa. 

A  very  beautiful  helmet  of  silver,  with  bosses  of  steel  and  with  leather 
cape,  lined  with  embroidered  silk,  was  presented  by  D.  W.  Zantzinger, 
of  Washington. 

An  interesting  series  of  bird-skins  from  Japan  was  given  by  Henry 
Seebohra,  of  London,  besides  variou ;  smaller  collections.  The  most 
important  of  all  the  accessions  from  Japan  was  a  most  instructive  series 
of  ninety-two  specimens,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and 
porcelain,  showing  the  materials,  appliances,  the  objects  in  various 
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Stages  of  mauufacture,  and  the  final  products.  This,  together  with  ai 
detailed  catalogue,  was  sent  by  the  Department  of  Education  in  Tokyo, 
and  is  referred  to  at  length  in  Part  V,  under  accession  17339. 

EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  exhibit  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  consisting  of 
textile  goods,  dried  fungi  (one  hundred  specimens),  grains,  foods,  and 
musical  instruments,  was  transferred  to  the  National  Museum. 

BELGIUM. 

Eleven  geological  maps  were  received  from  the  Belgian  Commission 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exhibition. 

ENGLAND. 

A  most  interesting  addition  was  an  **  exchequer  tally ''  presented  by 
A.  W.  Franks,  esq.,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  referred  to  in  Part  V, 
under  accession  G6213. 

This  was  used  by  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England  as  a  record  of  and 
receipt  for  moiiey  loaned  to  or  by  the  Government.  Tally  sticks  circu- 
lated as  money  in  England  in  1697.  The  tally  now  presented  is  for 
£100,000,  in  part  principal  of  the  loan  of  £1,400,000  from  Government, 
and  for  £6,049  6».  M.  for  interest  thereon,  due  September  30,  1776. 
Paid  November  28,  1776.* 

*  The  Saxon  kings  of  England  kept  the  record  of  their  public  accounts  on  notched 
sticks,  and  the  same  system  of  registering  loans  was  practised  by  the  Court  of  £z- 
checiuer  until  the  year  1783,  when  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  George  III,  a  new 
method  was  adox)ted. 

A  supply  of  hazel,  ash,  or  willow  sticks  was  kept  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury ;  when 
seasoned  and  prepared,  notches  were  made  on  one  side  by  the  cutter  of  tallies,  and 
Roman  numerals  were  inscribed  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  writer  of  talliee.  The 
notches  were  made  of  different  sizes  to  represent  pounds,  shilling^,  pence,  and  a  hun- 
dred or  even  a  thousand  pounds.  The  stick  was  then  split  through  the  center  by  tlie 
Deputy  Chamberlain,  with  a  knife  and  mallet ;  one  portion  being  called  a  tally,  or  the 
scacha,  stipes,  or  kancia,  and  the  other  portion  the  counter-tally,  or  folium.  The 
date  of  the  deposit  or  credit  and  that  when  payment  would  fall  due,  and  the  name  of 
the  person  having  the  claim  upon  the  Treasury  was  also  inscribed  upon  the  tally. 
When  payment  was  due,  the  counter-tally  was  presented  at  the  Treasury,  and,  if  it 
fitted  with  the  tally  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  two  parts  put  together  and  mod 
away  as  a  permanent  record  of  settlement. 

In  1697,  while  the  metallic  currency  of  England  was  being  recoined,  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  currency,  and  exchequer  tally  sticks  were  put  in  general  circulation 
as  money.  The  regular  cxurency,  also  the  exchequer  tallies,  depreciated  greatly. 
The  Bank  of  England  advertised  a  new  loan  of  £1,000,000,  offering  to  take  80  per  cent, 
of  the  same  in  tally  sticks,  and  this  relieved  the  Government  of  £800,000  outstanding 
promises  to  pay,  which  became  due  tI«o  Bank,  an  easy  creditor  of  the  King. 

In  1834,  by  order  of  Parliament,  the  great  quantity  of  tallies  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  hundreds  of  years  were  burned  in  the  stoves  at  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  great  heat  set  fire  to  the  building  and  consumed  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, October  16,  1834. 
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Several  large  collections  of  pottery,  exhibited  at  New  OrleaDS,  were 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Mnsenm. 

Mr.  Edward  Hargitt  contribated  bird  skins. 

By  exchange  with  B.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  esq.,  of  London,  the  Mnscam 
has  obtained  three  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  (one  handred  and 
forty-nine  species)  of  birds,  chiefly  new  to  the  collection,  and  for  the 
most  part  from  Tnrkey,  France,  Sonth  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Eng- 
land, Malay  Peninsula,  Borneo,  Pegu,  British  Burmah,  Timor  Laat, 
Papua,  Australia,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 

Minerals,  fishes,  and  materia  medica  specimens  also  added  to  the 
Museum  collections. 

TKANOK. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  United  States  consul  at  Nice,  France,  forwarded 
a  collection  of  prehistoric  stone  implements. 

Collections  of  bird  skins,  fibers,  and  two  mammals  were  received. 

Two  manikins  of  Afiricans  and  one  of  an  Arab  Sheikh  were  prepared 
for  the  Museum  by  M.  Jules  Hubert,  under  the  supervision  of  the  direc- 
tor  of  the  Trocadero  Museum,  Paris. 

OBBMANT. 

From  E.  Bey  a  collection  of  bird  skins  was  purchased. 

The  following  material,  forming  part  of  the  Gk^rman  exhibit  at  New 
Orleans,  was  received:  a  collection  of  baskets  and  other  industrial 
products,  and  two  figures  illustrating  dress  and  occupation  of  peasants. 

H0LLA2a>. 

Four  large  pieces  of  Flemish  tapestry  *  (Ace.  16707)  have  been  de- 
posited by  Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  TJ.  8.  Army.  These  are  four  of 
a  series  of  six  pieces  illustrating  scenes  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  made  by  Jan  Leyniers  (1627-1686)  from  designs  by  artists  of  the 
school  of  Bubens,  and  presented  by  John  W.  Mackay  to  General  P. 
H.  Sheridan. 

The  legends  are  translated  as  follows : 

1.  AlezAnder  kiUs  » lion  with  a  serere  woand. 

2.  AlexAnder  draws  np  the  line  of  battle  and  exhorts  his  men  to  fight. 

3.  To  Alexander,  on  account  of  his  yictories  in  dirers  places,  arms  are  surrendered 
Mid  he  is  adored  as  a  god  by  his  men. 

4.  Alexander  covered  witii  dnst  and  sweat,  bathing  himself  in  the  river  Cydnns, 
is  taken  ont  thence  like  one  breathing  his  last. 

Through  the  New  Orleans  Bzposition  was  received  a  collection  of 
industrial  products. 

Four  specimens  of  basalt,  box  of  magnesia,  and  a  specimen  of  lace 
received. 


•Sise  14lbetbyl3  feet  3^ inches. 
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ITALT. 

Among  the  accessions  from  this  coantn'  were  a  collection  of  ancient 
Boman  coins,  blocks  of  lava  from  Yesuvias,  eight  specimens  of  cinna- 
bar, and  fonrteen  specimens  of  solphur,  and  ores. 

NORWAY. 

Several  domestic  ntensils  and  a  collection  of  marine  shells  (thirty 
species)  were  received. 

RUSSIA. 

A  collection  of  reptiles,  and  a  collection  of  leather  and  cotton  fabrics. 

SAXONT. 

A  collection  of  majolica- ware  and  china. 

SCOTLAND* 

Specimens  of  cotton  and  worsted  fabrics. 

SWBDBN. 

A  Gbukchee  cross-bow,  an  assortment  of  seeds  from  the  Experiment- 
al Grardens,  and  a  few  specimens  of  ores  were  contributed. 

OCEJLNICA. 

A  collection  of  textiles,  mammal  skins,  bird  skins,  botanical  speci- 
mens, nuggets,  and  a  fossil  plant  were  received  from  Australia,  and  a 
collection  of  nine  mammal  skins  from  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania. 

From  New  Zealand,  a  necklace  and  a  wallet  made  of  seeds  from  Papua 
and  Samoan  Islands,  specimens  of  bird  skins,  and  a  collection  of  twenty, 
three  mammal  skins  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania  were  received. 

From  the  Samoan  Islands  comes  a  Kava  bowl,  cocoanut-shell  cup, 
and  root  used  in  preparing  a  drink  called  ''  Kava,"  together  with  some 
specimens  of  Tapa  cloth  and  a  rug. 

A  few  mammal  skins,  five  carved  gourds,  and  specimens  of  sugars 
were  sent  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  collection  of  mollusks  and  marine  invertebrates  was  obtained  by 
the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  in  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

5.  CO-OPERATION   OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  BUREAUS  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  National  Museum  has  enjoyed  the  valuable 
co-operation  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government.    * 

A  number  of  collections  have  been  received  from  various  agents  em- 
ployed by  the  Departments  at  home  and  abroad,  who  during  time  not 
occupied  in  official  duties  have  employed  themselves  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  in  collecting  material  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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President  Cleveland  presented  a  bowl,  coeoanut-shell  drinking  cup, 
used  in  the  ceremony  of  kava  drinking,  and  a  fan,  Mo  pieces  of  the  root 
from  which  the  <^  kava"  is  made ;  and  also  a  rug  of  native  manufacture. 
These  objects  were  presented  to  the  President  by  the  King  of  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands. 

STATE  DBPABTMKNT. 

The  material  received  through  this  Department  was  collected  by  the 
United  States  consuls  in  various  foreign  countries.  The  contributions 
here  mentioned  do  not  include  the  material  received  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition  through  this  Department. 

Hon.  8.  8.  Cox,  U.  8.  minister  to  Turkey,  sent  an  Egyptian  mummy. 
This  specimen  is  fully  described  on  p.  150  of  this  report. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Griffin,  U.  8.  consul,  Sydney,  Australia,  forwarded  Aus- 
tralian wool. 

Hon.  Otto  Beimer,  U.  8.  consul,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  sent  some  min- 
erals, among  which  was  a  very  interesting  variety  of  garnet. 

Hon.  Edward  Thompson,  U.  8.  consul,  Merida,  Yucatan,  sent  a  bird 
skin. 

Hon.  Albert  Woodcock,  U.  8.  consul,  Catania,  Sicily,  sent  a  plow, 
which  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  similar  to  those 
used  in  Sicily  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Samples  of  Russian  petroleum  refined  at  Marseilles,  and  of  milk  sug.^r 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  were  also  received. 

TRKA8URT  DEPAJCTMXNT.  % 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, — A  small  collection  of  materials 
illustrative  of  the  engraver's  wot  k  was  received. 

U.  8.  Coast  Survey.^Dr.  W.  H.  Bush,  of  the  steamer  Blake^  sent  a 
collection  of  mollusks  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  a  parasite  worm 
taken  from  a  rock  cod.  A  case  of  salinometers  and  an  optical  densi- 
meter were  deposited  by  this  Bureau. 

Light-House  Board. — A  series  of  models  of  light-houses,  light-ships, 
etc.,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  were  placed 
on  deposit. 

U.  8.  Revenue  Marine. — Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  steamer  Corwin^ 
sent  a  collection  of  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  etc. 

WAR  DEPARTBCKirr. 

Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  lent,  for  exhibition,  four  large  specimens 
of  Flemish  tapestry.  These  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  are  described  on  page  65  of  this  report. 

Oapt  Charles  E.  Bendire,  honorary  curator  of  birds'  eggs  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  contributed  during  the  year  a  collection  of  fishes,  birds, 
burds*  eggs,  reptiles,  and  three  concretions  from  near  Fort  Custer,  Mont., 
a  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  found  on  the  Custer  battle-field  in  1883, 
and  a  bird  from  Fort  Lowell,  Ariz.  ^  ^  . 
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Col.  A.  Qt.  Brackett,  of  Port  Davis,  Tex.,  sent  a  nootarnal  hawk- 
moth. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Merrill,  of  Oolumbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  sent  a  nest  and  eggs 
of  Acadian  fly-catchers. 

Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  Fort  Gaston,  Oal.,  gathered  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  ethnological  objects  used  by  the  Hoopa  Natano  and  Kla- 
math Kenuck  bands  of  Indians  in  California. 

Dr.  Samuel  Q.  Bobinson,  U.  S.  Army,  sent  an  American  Egret. 

Charles  Ruby,  U.  8.  Army,  of  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  con- 
tributed the  following  specimens:  Indian  saddle,  azolotl,  necks  and 
tongues  of  two  horned  owls,  gopher  skins,  and  spermophiles. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  of  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex.,  has  con- 
tinued hia  valuable  assistance  to  the  Museum,  and  has  sent  large  col- 
lections of  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  mammals,  etc. 

From  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  was  received  a  collection  of 
513  crania  and  322  skeletons,  which  were  eliminated  from  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  during  its  reorganization.  Many 
of  these  were  improperly  mounted,  however,  and  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  be  placed  in  the  exhibition  series,  and  are  useful  only  for  purposes  of 
study. 

U.  8.  Signal  Service. — General  A.  W.  Greely  contributed  some  bones 
of  Atlantic  walrus  and  Polar  bear,  obtained  by  him  while  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  of  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska,  sent  a  collection  of  eth- 
nological ol^ects,  fossils,  shells,  stone  implements,  and  bird  skins. 

NAVT  DEPAKTMENT. 

Ensign  J.  B.  Bemadou,  U.  S.  Navy,  while  stationed  in  Corea,  for- 
forwarded  a  valuable  collection  of  Corean  material,  including  table-ware, 
bottles,  water  jars,  wine-cups,  drugs,  musical  instruments,  fabncs,  flshes, 
turtles,  marine  invertebrates,  cephalopoda,  ethnological  objects,  etc. 

Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  stationed  in  Alaska,  contributed  a  wooden  mask, 
war  knife,  and  a  pipe  taken  from  the  Indian  graves  in  southeastern 
Alaska. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Bransford,  while  in  Nicaragua,  forwarded  a  collection  of 
the  flshes,  reptiles,  and  birds  of  that  country. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones  sent  a  collection  of  fishes,  insects,  and  a  water- 
snake  from  Panama. 

Admiral  J.  £.  Jouett  contributed  an  agouti  from  Central  America. 

Lieut  W.  A.  Mintzer  donated  several  Corean  coins. 

Lieut.  H.  E.  Nichols  sent  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  a  collection  of  alligator 
fishes. 

Commodore  R.  W.  Shufeldt  contributed  a  Damascus  sword  and  eight 
small  ivory  and  gold'mounted  knives  of  Arabian  manufacture. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  passed  assistant  surgeon,  coQtributed  ^  CQll^fio^ 
pf  48^eS|  shell,  reptiles,  jnaripe  invertel^r^t^,  etc 
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Bureau  of  Navigation. — A  collection  of  marine  invertebrates  made 
by  the  XJ.  S.  steamer  Enterprise^  in  the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  was  transferred  to  the  Museum. 

INTBRIOK  DBPARTMSNT. 

XT.  8.  General  Land  Office. — A  large  collection  of  minerals,  ores,  and 
bnilding  stones,  exhibited  by  this  office  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
was,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  transferred  to  the  Museum. 

U.  8.  OeoloQioaX  Survey. — Numerous  collections,  large  and  small,  were 
received  firom  the  U.  S.  Survey,  among  which  were  the  following :  Miner- 
als and  rocks  from  Oalifornia,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
and  Alabama;  silver  ore  from  Nevada;  a  large  collection  of  plants 
from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park ;  birds'  nests  from  Virginia;  natu- 
ral coke,  furnace  slag,  repi?iles;  marine  shells  from  Florida;  fossil  wood 
and  berries,  and  relics  from  Orangeburgh,  S.  0. ;  stalagmite  deposit, 
containing  bones  of  animals,  from  Oartersville,  Oa.,  and  collections  of 
Trenton,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Silurian,  and  Ordovician  fossils. 

There  was  also  received  a  series  of  geological  relief  maps  of  Mount 
Taylor,  New  Mexico ;  Washoe  district,  Nevada ;  Uinta  and  Wasatch 
Mountains;  Eureka  district,  Nevada;  Leadville  and  vicinity;  high 
plateaus  of  Utah;  Elk  Mountains  (colored);  Buby  Hill  Mines,  Nevada 
(model);  Leadville  (dissected);  Henry  Mountains,  Utah.  Topograph- 
ical models  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  ancient 
province  of  Tusayan.  Models  of  the  following  mounds :  Great  Serpent; 
section  of  Little  Etowah;  Pit  of  Nelson;  Great  Etowah;  Linn,  and 
Great  Elephant,  five  clifi:  ruin  models  and  seven  pueblo  models. 

BUREAU  OF  BTHNOLOOT. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  were  received  a  model  of  Wejegi,  one 
of  the  Chaco  ruins,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau,  and 
seventeen  photographs  of  Osage  and  Ute  Indians ;  life-size  busts  of 
"  Prairie  Chicken"  and  "  Little  Wolf,'^  and  some  Zuili  gods.  Twenty- 
two  boxes  of  pottery,  baskets,  and  blankets  were  also  transmitted  to  the 
Museum. 

OOVSBNBCBKT  ASYLUM  FOR  THS  IMBANK. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Gk>dding,  Superintendent,  sent  a  black  bear. 

U.  S.  FISH  COMMISSION. 

The  material  received  from  the  Fish  Commission  consisted  of  collec- 
tions of  fishes,  marine  invertebrates,  mollusks,  reptiles,  birds,  mam- 
malS)  insects,  oysters,  porpoises,  stone  implements,  bones,  birds'  nests 
and  eggs,  rushes,  etc.  Mr.  James  E.  Benedict,  of  the  Fish  Commission, 
sent  a  carrying  basket,  obtained  by  him  on  Cozumel  Island,  and  a  water- 
veesel  from  Old  Providence  Island.  Col.  Marshall  McDonald  sent  sev- 
eral large  collections  of  fishes,  reptiles,  crayfishes,  insects,  fungi,  marine 
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invertebrates,  etc.  Mr.  G.  H.  To  wnsend  sent  from  California  a  collection 
of  birds,  mammal  skins,  and  tishes,  and  from  Alaska  a  skin  canoe,  fossil 
shells,  actinians,  bird  skeletons,  mammals,  birds,  etc. 

6.  REPORT  UPON  THE   EXHIBIT   MADE   BY  THE   SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU- 
TION AT  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

BT  R.  EDWARD  EARLL. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  order  of  May  13, 1884,  there  was 
organized  a  Board  of  Oovernment  Commissioners  charged  with  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  a  general  Government  display  at  three 
exhibitions,  namely,  the  Southern  Exposition  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  open- 
ing August  16  aad  continuing  until  October  25;  the  Cincinnati  Indus- 
trial Exposition  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  between  September  3 
and  October  4  y  and  the  World's  Industrial  and  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
position at  New  Orleans,  beginning  December  16, 1884,  and  continuing 
till  May  31,  1886.  The  board  consisted  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  Government  Departments;  and,  in  addition,  a  representative 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  the  XJ.  S.  National  Museum 
and  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission;  and  one  from  the  Department  of  Agri 
culture. 

To  this  board  were  referred  all  questions  relating  to  the  participation 
by  the  Government  in  the  various  exhibitions.  Each  Representative 
was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  for  the  Department 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  the  funds  placed  to  its  credit  by  Con- 
gress were  to  be  disbursed  under  his  direction.  Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  iu  charge  of  the 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  who  had  represented  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commis- 
sion at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  at  Berlin  in  1880,  and  that  at  London 
in  1883,  was  nominated  by  Professor  Baird,  to  represent  the  three  or- 
ganizations above  named,  and  a  day  or  two  later  he  received  an  official 
appointment  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  board  held 
an  informal  conference  in  Washington,  beginning  May  7,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  up  an  outline  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  several 
expositions,  and  for  submitting  estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired by  each  Department  for  preparing  a  satisfactory  exhibit.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  in  connec- 
tion with  these  exhibitions  was  considerably  delayed,  and  the  fiinds 
did  not  become  available  until  July  7.  At  this  time  there  were  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  $76,000  for  the  preparation 
of  exhibits  for  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans,  with  $2,500  additional 
for  Louisville  and  $2,300  for  Cincinnati.  Only  a  few  weeks  remained 
before  the  opening  of  the  two  last-named  exhibitions,  and  the  exhibit 
for  each  of  these,  owing  to  the  limited  time  remaining,  was  necessarily 
less  complete  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been;  though  the  work  was 
pushed  vigorously,  beginning  immediately  after  the  appropriations  be- 
came available,  and  continuing  till  a  few  days  before  the  opening  of 
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the  exhibitions,  when  the  exhibits  were  shipped  and  officers  of  the 
Moseum  proceeded  to  the  respective  cities  to  see  to  the  proper  installa- 
tion of  the  oollections. 

THE  EXHIBIT  AT  LOUISVILLE. 

In  1883  the  people  of  Louisville  obtained  control  of  a  large  plat  of 
ground  within  easy  access  of  the  city  and  erected  a  building  920  feet  by 
630  feet,  with  extensive  galleries,  where  they  hold  a  large  and  success- 
ful exposition,  continuing  for  three  months.  The  exposition  of  1884  was 
held  under  the  same  auspices  and  in  the  same  building,  opening  August 
16  and  closing  October  25. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress,  correspond- 
ence was  opened  with  the  management  of  the  exposition,  and  space 
obtained  in  dilBTerent  portions  of  the  building  for  the  several  Executive 
Departments,  4,500  feet  being  assigned  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
in  one  of  the  most  prominent  locations.  The  time  being  short,  the  work 
of  preparing  the  exhibit  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  on  August  12 
three  cars,  containing  ninety-five  cases,  with  a  weight  of  23,553  pounds, 
were  shipped.  These  arrived  at  Louisville  on  the  morning  of  the  16th, 
and  by  the  evening  of  the  19th  were  fully  installed. 

The  industrial  interests  of  Kentucky  were  taken  into  consideration 
in  deciding  upon  the  character  of  the  exhibit,  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  make  as  instructive  as  possible.  It  was  largely  an  educa> 
tional  exhibit,  showing  the  processes  of  manufacture  of  raw  materials 
which  are  abundant  in  the  State,  to  which  were  added  specimens  illus- 
trating certain  subjects  which  it  was  thought  would  prove  both  novel 
and  interesting  to  the  people  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  exhibit  was  a  large  collection  showing  the  process  of  manu- 
facturing textiles  from  raw  materials,  includiug  flax,  hemp,  jute,  grasses, 
and  silk.  A  collection  illustrative  of  articles  derived  from  the  animal 
kingdom  was  also  shown*  This  included  a  series  of  furs,  another  of 
crude  and  manufactured  leathers,  a  third  of  natural  and  ornamental 
shells  and  shell-work,  a  fourth  illustrating  the  uses  of  feathers  in  the 
arts,  and  a  fifth  showing  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  glues  derived 
from  the  sounds,  bones,  and  skins  of  various  species  of  fish.  An  ex. 
tensive  collection  of  photographs  aud  drawings,  illustrative  of  the 
great  ocean  fisheries  of  the  New  England  coast,  was  also  shown.  The 
whale  fishery  was  illustrated  by  means  of  a  full-sized  whale-boat,  fully 
equipped  with  sails,  oars,  harpoons,  lines,  and  guns;  also  by  a  model  of 
a  whale-ship  with  a  whale  alongside,  showing  the  method  of  stripping 
the  blubber  and  trying  it  out  on  the  vessel's  deck ;  and  by  paintings 
of  whaling  scenes.  The  other  fisheries,  including  those  for  cod,  mack- 
erel, menhaden,  and  herring,  and  the  apparatus  and  methods  of  fish- 
culture,  were  fully  shown  by  models  of  the  most  important  vessels  and 
boats,  and  by  a  series  of  photographs,  30  by  40  inches,  neatly  framed, 
and  mounted  on  screens.    The  natural  history  collections  included 
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lepresentations  of  nearly  all  of  the  snakes  and  reptiles  foand  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  fine  series  of  many  of  the  water-birds  of  the 
country. 

An  attendant  was  left  in  charge  of  the  exhibits  daring  the  contina* 
ance  of  the  exposition,  and  at  its  close  the  collections  were  carefally 
packed  and  a  majority  of  them  forwarded  direct  to  New  Orleans,  a 
few  being  returned  to  Washington  to  be  remoanted,  as  a  part  of  larger 
and  more  complete  c9llections,  before  shipping  to  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition. 

THB  EXHIBIT  AT  CINCINNATI. 

The  Oincinnati  Industrial  Exposition  is  an  institution  of  some  years' 
standing,  and  receives  the  cordial  support  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city.  Expositions  have  been  held  here  with  consid- 
erable regularity,  and  a  suitable  and  substantial  brick  building  has 
been  erected  by  the  management.  It  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  the  attendance  is  usually  large.  For  the  season  of  1884  the 
Exposition  opened  on  Septeml>er  3,  closing  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
month. 

As  most  of  the  space  was  allotted  before  the  bill  authorizing  Govern- 
ment participation  in  the  Exposition  had  become  a  law,  a  second  build- 
ing, to  accommodate  the  Gk>vernmenk  exhibits,  was  found  necessary,  and 
the  management  erected  a  temporary  structure  near  the  main  entrance, 
having  dimensions  of  50  by  200  feet.  This  was  divided  between  the 
several  Departments,  3,322  squsure  feet,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
building,  being  allotted  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  space  was 
situated  at  one  end  of  the  structure,  thus  admitting  of  a  satisfactory 
and  very  pleasing  installation. 

As  soon  as  the  Louisville  exhibits  were  in  place,  the  work  of  prepar- 
ing those  for  Oincinnati  was  vigorously  pushed,  and  the  entire  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  eighty  cases,  with  a  weight  of  24,321  pounds,  was 
shipped  on  August  26,  reaching  the  exposition  on  September  1.  A 
very  large  force  of  men  was  at  once  set  to  work  to  unpack  and  install 
the  exhibits,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  exposition  the  arrangement  was 
practically  completed. 

As  at  Louisville,  the  exhibits  were  largely  educational,  and  included 
such  objects  as  it  was  thought  would  be  most  appreciated  by  those 
who  saw  them.  One  of  the  striking  features  was  an  alcove  contain- 
ing a  collection  illustrative  of  the  social  life  and  industries  of  the  Es- 
kimo and  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast ;  the  dwellings,  house- 
hold utensils,  and  implements  of  wt^,  hunting,  and  fishing,  as  well  as 
the  arts  of  the  two  races,  being  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
accurate  means  of  comparison.  A  life-size  bust,  in  plaster,  of  one  of  the 
prominent  Indian  chiefs,  and  portraits  in  oil  of  thirteen  others,  were 
also  exhibited.  Another  important  feature  was  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  minerals  yielding  gems  and  ornamental  stones.  The  nat- 
ural history  department  contained  a  small  but  choice  collection  of  taxi- 
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dermy^  inclading  game  and  water-birds,  sparrows,  and  a  few  mammals, 
while  a  number  of  Aadnbon's  colored  plates  of  Korth  American  bird9 
were  framed  and  hung  upon  the  walls.  Two  oases  were  devoted  to  u 
large  collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  more  common  snakes  and  turtles 
of  the  United  States.  The  methods  and  apparatus  employed  in  the 
great  ocean  fisheries  and  in  fish-culture  were  graphically  represented 
by  means  of  two  extensive  series  of  photographs,  the  larger  series  be- 
ing solar  enlargements,  having  dimensions  of  30  by  40  inches.  In  the 
fisheries  section  was  also  shown  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  plas- 
ter casts  of  the  impoi-tant  food-fishes  of  the  country,  including  both 
fresh  and  salt  water  species.  The  collection  of  textile  fabrics  was  very 
complete,  including  samples  of  many  American  and  foreign  fabrics, 
from  the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive.  Two  alcoves,  which  attracted 
considerable  attention,  were  devoted  to  photo-lithographs  of  Japanese 
pottery,  and  to  a  large  collection  of  photographs  showing  the  art  and 
sculpture  of  the  early  Saxons. 

As  at  Louisville,  the  collections  were  placed  in  charge  of  an  attend- 
ant, who  looked  after  the  interests  of  the  Smithsonian  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Exposition,  and  at  its  close  the  exhibits  were  packed, 
and  the  bulk  of  them  shipped  to  New  Orleans,  to  be  installed  with 
other  exhibits  at  the  Exposition  in  that  city. 

NEW  ORLEANS  EXPOSITION. 

It  was  not  definitely  known  until  the  passage  of  the  appropriations 
for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  what  amount  of  money  would  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  it  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  make  any  definite  and  detailed  plans  in  connection  with  this 
work ;  but  when  the  amount  so  appropriated  had  been  ascertained,  the 
plans  were  matured,  and  immediately  upon  the  shipment  of  the  ma- 
terials to  the  expositions  at  Louisville  and  Oincinnati,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  work  of  collecting,  arranging,  mounting,  and  labeling 
materials  for  New  Orleans. 

A  force  was  organized  by  Professor  Ooode  for  this  work,  of  which  Mr. 
B.  Edward  Earll  was  the  executive  officer  and  Mr.  W.  Y.  Oox  was  the 
financial  agent.  The  curators  of  several  departments  of  the  Museum 
were  designated  by  Professor  GkK>de  to  undertake  the  preparation  of 
special  exhibits  for  their  respective  departments,  and  definite  sums  of 
money  were  placed  at  their  disposal  for  this  work.  Such  assistants  as 
were  needed  were  furnished  to  each  department  for  the  preparation 
and  mounting  of  material ;  and  much  of  the  duplicate  material  under 
their  charge  in  the  Museum  was  utilized.  A  number  of  the  curators 
visited  different  localities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  specimens  to 
complete  their  series.  Much  of  the  material  exhibited  at  Louisville 
and  Oincinnati  was  forwarded  direct  to  New  Orleans  immediately 
upon  the  close  of  those  expositions,  and  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  shipping  of  material  from  Washington  was  begun,  and  the  en- 
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tire  collation,  consisting  of  seventeen  car-loads,  was  forwarded  within 
a  few  weeks. 

A  separate  bnilding  was  provided  for  the  display  of  Government  and 
State  exhibits,  this  being  885  feet  long  by  565  feet  wide.  A  strip  185 
feet  wide,  extending  entirely  across  the  center  of  the  building,  was  as- 
signed to  the  Government  Departments,  the  space  on  either  side  being 
assigned  to  the  several  States,  the  Educational  Exhibit,  the  Woman's 
Department  and  the  exhibits  of  the  colored  people,  occupying  the  gal- 
leries of  the  building.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Government  board  for  the 
assignment  of  space  to  the  various  Departments,  a  strip  20  feet  wide, 
extending  entirely  across  the  center  of  the  building,  was  set  apart  for  a 
main  aisle  or  thoroughfare;  the  remaining  space  was  distributed 
among  the  different  Departments,  the  Smithsonian  occupying  a  posi- 
tion immediately  at  the  left  of  the  main  or  Prytania  street  entrance, 
825  feet  wide,  and  extendin;-;  along  the  central  aisle  for  a  distance  of  300 
feet,  or  to  a  point  somewhat  beyond  the  center  of  the  building,  and, 
in  addition,  the  two  large  offices  adjgining  the  entrance.  On  December 
6,  Professor  Goode,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Earll,  left  Washington  for  New 
Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary  arrangements  and  su- 
pervising the  installation  of  the  exhibits,  having  been  preceded  by  Mr. 
Henry  Horan,  with  a  force  of  mechanics  and  trained  workmen  from  the 
National  Museum,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Reed,  Deery,  Kenyon,  Neale, 
and  Wallingsford.  As  soon  as  the  exhibits  arrived  telegrams  were  sent 
to  a  number  of  the  curators  who  had  prepared  the  collections  for  their 
several  departments.  These  reported  in  person  or  by  representative  to 
make  the  necessary  installation  of  their  material.  Such  additional  labor 
as  was  required  was  obtained  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  work  of  install- 
ing the  exhibits  was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  until  everything  was 
finally  anranged,  after  which  the  curators  and  mechanics  returned.to 
Washington. 

The  Smithsonian  space,  covering  an  area,  exclusive  of  offices,  of 
24,750  feet,  was  divided  among  the  different  departments  as  follows : 

Square  Hael 

Ethnology 1,904 

ArchtDology 406 

Textiles 1,634 

Naval  Architecture 686 

Graphic  Art8 652 

Fisheries  and  Fish-culture 2,345 

Animal  Products 2,400 

Mammals 1,082 

Exhibit  of  Society  of  American  Taxidermists 595 

Birds 540 

Reptiles v 300 

MoUnsks 1,328 

Minerals 1,290 

Lithology  and  Physical  Geology 384 

Metallurgy  and  Economic  Gteology 2,274 

Workshop 500 

Aisle  space ..^ 6.450 
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Professor  Qoode  remained  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition, 
lichen  pressing  duties  at  Washington  required  his  return.  In  his  ab- 
sence, Mr.  Earll  was  designated  as  Deputy  Representative,  with  Mr.  M. 
P.  Snell  as  secretary,  and  W.  H.  Abbott,  Arthur  Brauer,  and  B.  W. 
Atfield  as  assistants,  these  constituting  the  permanent  force  during 
the  continuance  of  the  Exposition.  Mr.  J.  Warner  Edwards,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  scientist  of  wide  experience,  and  a  specialist  in  mineralogy, 
crystallography,  and  lithology,  who  was  spending  the  winter  at  New 
Orleans,  kindly  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  very  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  Edwards  remained  during  the  entire  period  of  the  expo- 
sition, and  rendered  the  most  valuable  assistance,  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  departments  in  which  he  was  especially  interested,  but 
in  the  general  work  of  administration. 

THB  ETHNOLOGICAL  BXHIBIT. 

The  ethnological  exhibit  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Otis  T. 
Mason,  curator  of  the  department  of  ethnology,  consisted  of  a  collec- 
tion illustrating  the  social  condition  of  the  various  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  an4l  Eskimos.  It  contained  a  large  series  of  the  cos- 
tames,  weapons  of  war  and  chase,  household  utensils,  tools,  and  games 
of  the  diflFerent  tribes,  with  samples  of  their  basketry  and  decorative 
work,  including  painting  and  carving,  with  full-sized  busts,  in  plaster, 
of  several  of  the  leading  chiefs.  This  exhibit  occupied  twenty-seven 
cases,  the  educational  idea,  which  was  carefully  worked  oat  being  prom- 
inent in  its  arrangement. 

Adjoining  this  department  were  six  cases  set  apart  for  the  archseo 
logical  collections,  consisting  of  stone  implements  fin>m  various  localities 
in  North  America,  arranged  and  mounted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Charles  Baa,  carator  of  the  department  of  prehistoric  anthropology. 

TXZTnJB  BXHIBIT. 

A  large  and  interesting  collection  of  textiles  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Komyn  Hitchcock,  acting  curator  of  the  section  of  text- 
iles. This  collection  was  intended  primarily  to  show  the  numerous 
fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
different  stages  of  preparation  and  the  processes  of  manufacture,  begin- 
ning with  the  raw  material  and  ending  with  the  finished  product.  It  was 
not  limited  to  American  fibers,  but  included  textiles  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Japan,  China,  Slam,  Spain,  Portugal,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Prominent  among  the  exhibits  were  esparto  grass,  agavi  fibers, 
jute,  flax,  Spanish  hemp,  ramie,  Chinese  grass  cloth,  a  large  collection 
of  raw  cotton  and  cotton  cloths,  a  collection  of  silk,  including  the  cocoons 
and  raw  silk  and  the  manufactured  goods.  The  collection  also  contained 
specimens  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  haircloth  and  carpets  of 
varioas  kinds.    The  whole  was  neatly  mounted  in  standard  Museum 
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trays,  each  specimen  being  provided  with  a  printed  descriptive  label. 
The  collection  filled  twenty-one  standard  cases,  occupying  floor-space 
of  more  than  1,600  square  feet. 

RXHIBIT  OF  NAVAL  ARCHITECTURR. 

The  preparation  of  a  collection  illastratiug  the  development  of  the 
vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  was  undertaken  by  Oapt.  J.  W.  Collins, 
of  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission,  who  visited  the  dififerent  centers  of  the  ship- 
building industry  and  obtained  builders'  models  of  vessels  of  different 
types,  the  series  beginning  with  the  primitive  forms,  and  ending  with 
those  of  the  most  modem  pattern.  Prominent  among  these  were 
models  showing  tl^e  development  of  cotton  ships.  In  addition  to 
the  above  were  exhibited  several  fine  models,  belonging  to  the  section 
of  naval  architecture  in  the  National  Museum.  These  included  a  full- 
rigged  whaling-ship,  a  Chinese  war-junk,  and  a  three-masted  schooner 
of  modem  build.  Messrs.  Higgins  &  Oifford,  a  firm  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  sail-boats,  row-boats,  and 
yachts,  sent  an  interesting  collection  showing  the  different  types  of 
boats  manufactured  by  them,  including  a  model  of  the  dory  "  Oenten- 
nialy^  the  smallest  boat  that  ever  crossed  the  ocean. 

THR  ART  SXHIBIT. 

A  collection  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  art  was  prepared  by  Prof.  6. 
Brown  Goode.  It  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  auto- 
types,  representing  the  most  noted  pictures  of  the  principal  artists  of 
the  world  arranged  chronologically  by  countries.  The  collection  began 
with  Cimabue,  the  most  noted  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  con- 
taised  representations  of  the  work  of  prominent  artists  from  that  time 
to  the  present. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  collection  contained  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  autotypes  represienting  noted  pieces  of  sculpture,  these 
being  confined  chiefly  to  representations  of  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Italian  sculptors. 

Besides  the  autotypes,  there  was  an  exhibit  prepared  by  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Company,  of  New  York,  tx)  illustrate  the  process  of  photo- 
engraving; another,  prepared  by  H.  C.  Whitcomb  &  Co.,  illustrating 
the  process  of  stereotyping ;  and  a  third,  by  the  same  firm,  showing 
the  most  modem  methods  of  electrotyping. 

THX  FI8HSRIX8   AND  FISH-CULTURAL  SXHIBrrS. 

The  collection  illustrating  the  fisheries  consisted  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  framed  photographs,  solar  enlargements,  and  drawings  in 
crayon  illustrative  of  the  apparatus  and  methods  employed  in  the  sea 
and  river  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition,  a  very  com- 
plete collection  of  models  in  plaster  of  the  principal  food-fishes  of  North 
America,  including  both  the  marine  and  fresh-water  species.  There 
were  also  exhibited  a  series  of  diagrams  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  O.  At- 
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water  showing  the  nutritive  qaalities  of  the  leading  food-flshes,  and 
tabulated  statements  of  the  nutritive  values  of  fish  as  compared  with 
other  foods.  The  exhibit  also  contained  a  full-sized  whale-boat,  thor- 
oughly equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  capture  of  whales,  including 
not  only  the  old-style  hand  harpoons  and  lances,  but  also  the  modern 
swivel-gun  and  the  explosive  cartridge  used  in  connection  with  the 
same. 

The  fish-cultural  exhibit,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Ool.  Mar- 
shall McDonald,  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  consisted  of  a  series  of 
six  tables  containing  hatching  apparatus  in  which  the  embryos  of  the 
whitefish,  salmon,  and  other  species  were  kept  during  their  develop- 
ment, and  small  aquaria  in  which  the  newly  hatched  fry  were  exhibited. 
In  addition  there  were  six  large  aquaria  containing  a  number  of  differ- 
ent species  of  fish  from  the  ponds  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Oommission  at 
Washington,  including  the  gold-fish,  golden  ide,  German  carp,  trout, 
salmon,  and  other  kinds.  There  was  also  a  series  containing  numer- 
ous forms  of  hatching  apparatus  used  at  different  hatcheries  belonging 
to  the  U.  B.  Fish  Oommission,  and  models  of  various  kinds  of  fish- 
ladders  or  fish-ways.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  management 
of  the  Exposition  for  having  a  supply  of  water  for  conducting  the 
hatching  operations,  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  quan- 
tities of  eggs  of  different  species  were  shipped  to  New  Orleans  and 
placed  in  the  hatching  apparatus,  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
until  hatched.  This  exhibit  was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  in  the  en- 
tire exhibition,  and  during  the  time  when  clear  water  could  be  obtained 
and  the  young  fish  were  hatching,  a  majority  of  the  people  attending 
the  exposition  found  their  way  to  the  space,  some  of  them  lingering 
for  hours. 

On  February  18,  Oolonel  McDonald  arrived  with  XT.  S.  Fish  Oommis- 
sion car  No.  3,  containing  a  full  equipment  of  hatching  and  transport- 
ing apparatus.  This  car  was  placed  on  a  side  track  at  the  Prytania 
street  entrance  of  the  exhibition,  a^oining  the  Smithsonian  space,  and 
was  open  for  inspection  daily  from  8  in  the  morning  until  6  in  the 
evening.  In  it  were  shown  not  only  the  processes  of  hatching,  but 
also  the  methods  employed  in  transferring  the  fry  to  waters  very  remote 
from  the  hatchery.  After  the  fish-cultural  exhibit  had  been  installed, 
Oolonel  McDonald  returned  to  Washington,  and  J.  Frank  Ellis  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  car,  and  James  Oarswell  assumed  control  of 
the  fish-cultural  display  in  the  Smithsonian  space  in  the  Government 
building.  The  car  remained  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  was  re- 
called, to  be  used  in  the  distribution  of  shad  from  the  Fish  Oommission 
stations  in  Washington  and  Maryland. 

THX    FISH  C0)lfMI88I0N    STBAlfKR  ALBATROSS. 

The  steamer  Albatross^  belonging  to  the  XT.  S.  Fish  Oommission,  was 
engaged  during  the  winter  of  J884-'85  in  an  investigatiou  of  (ihe  pw 
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rents,  temperature,  and  life  of  the  ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  the  West 
Indies  and  in  portions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  permission  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  the  vessel  made  a  visit  of  a  few  days 
to  New  Orleans.  On  her  arrival  in  that  city  the  exposition  manage* 
ment  placed  a  portion  of  the  exposition  wharf  at  her  disposal,  where 
the  steamer  was  thrown  open  for  inspection  by  visitors  to  the  exposi- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  17.  S.  Fish  Commission.  The  ap- 
paratus employed  in  her  scientific  investigations  was  arranged  on  deck; 
and  interesting  forms  of  marine  life  recently  taken  in  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  removed  from  the  tanks  and  placed  in  glass 
bottles  in  the  steamer's  laboratory,  where  they  could  be  viewed  by 
those  who  were  interested.  At  the  request  of  Capt.  Z.  L.  Tanner,  an 
efficient  corps  of  officers  and  scientists  remained  constantly  on  duty  to 
inform  the  visitors  of  the  general  character  of  the  work  in  which  the 
steamer  was  engaged,  and  to  explain  the  workings  of  the  apparatus. 
After  a  stay  of  ten  days,  during  which  time  she  was  visited  by  a  very 
large  number  of  people,  she  left  the  exposition  in  order  to  resume  her 
"work  which  had  been  temporarily  discontinued. 

THE  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  EXHIBIT. 

Adjoining  the  fish-cultural  exhibit  was  a  large  collection  of  material 
showing  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  methods  employed  in  their  preparation.  In  this  collection  were  shown 
the  methods  of  utilizing  the  hair,  fur,  feathers,  skin,  scales,  flesh,  bones, 
horn,  teeth,  claws,  viscera,  and  excrements  of  various  animals.  Por- 
tions of  this  collection  were  very  complete,  the  exhibit  of  furs,  for  ex- 
ample, containing  specimens  of  nearly  every  fur-bearing  animal  in  the 
United  States.  The  collection  was  installed  in  thirty  five  cases,  occu- 
pying a  floor  space  of  2,400  square  feet. 

At  one  enil  of  this  collection,  and  serving  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween  it  and  the  natural  history  department,  were  several  cases  illus- 
trating the  methods  employed  in  the  capture  of  animals.  In  these  were 
shown,  either  by  models  or  pictures,  various  forms  of  traps  used  in 
different  portions  of  the  country  by  the  Indians  and  whites  in  the  capt- 
ure of  birds,  mammals,  and  fishes. 

MAMBfAL  EXHIBIT. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would 
be  required  to  send  material  to  New  Orleans,  the  subject  of  getting  a 
large  and  complete  exhibit  of  the  mammals  of  the  country  was  dis- 
cussed; but  when  the  definite  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  ascer- 
tained it  became  necessary  to  materially  change  the  plan,  in  order  to 
bring  the  exhibit  within  its  proportional  limit  as  compared  with  other 
departments.  The  exhibit  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  W.  True,  curator  of  the  department  of  mammals,  and  from  his 
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^foseuiB  report  on  the  subject  the  following  description  has  been  ob- 
tained : 

It  was  intended  that  the  entire  existing  mammalian  fauna  of  North  America  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  northward  should  he  exhibited  species  by  species,  both 
1  7  skins  or  casts  and  skeletons,  aud  that  some  of  the  uiore  important  extinct  fauna 
should  be  restored.  This  plan  necessarily  suffered  much  moditication  after  a  short 
time,  when  it  was  found  that  neither  money,  time,  nor  materials  sufficient  to  assemble 
such  a  collection  before  the  opening  of  the  exposition,  were  at  command. 

With  the  intention,  however,  of  having  every  important  species  represented,  the 
curator  visited  the  establishments  of  all  the  principal  dealers  in  natural  history  ma- 
terial, and  the  collection  of  duplicates  in  the  Museum  was  also  drawn  upon  very 
largely.  It  was  found  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  species  were  anywhere  ou 
sale,  and  that  the  Museum  must  rely  upon  its  own  resources.  This  it  was  able  to  do 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  although  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  some 
mounted  specimens  from  the  regular  exhibition  series ;  a  proceeding  which  the  cura< 
tor  carried  oat  with  great  reluctance. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  exhibited  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  representing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  species  and  varieties.  The  series  includes  all  the  North  Amer- 
ican ruminants  except  the  musk-ox ;  all  the  important  carnivores,  both  aquatic  and 
terrestrial  (especially  the  fur-bearing  family,  Mustelidm) ;  all  the  native  beneficial  or  . 
Doxiona  rodents;  representative  species  of  porpoises;  the  manatees;  and  the  more 
characteristic  monkeys,  sloths,  bats,  and  insectivores.  In  addition,  a  series  intending 
to  represent  all  the  orders  of  the  class  mammalia  was  prepared. 

The  collection  was  exhibited  in  four  large  cases,  except  the  ruminants,  for  which 
a  separate  large  terraced  stand  was  provided.  The  first  case  contained  the  cats,  dogs, 
bears,  etc. ;  the  second,  the  seals  and  whales ;  the  third,  the  monkeys,  weasels,  bats, 
and  insectivores,  and  the  first  group  of  rodents,  the  endentates  and  opossums,  an*\ 
the  series  representing  the  orders  of  mammalia.  The  large  terraced  stand,  as  already 
stated,  supported  only  the  ruminants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  collection,  although  considerably  smaller  in  point  of 
namber  of  specimens  than  that  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  still  con- 
tained representatives  of  almost  the  same  number  of  species. 

In  addition  to  the  specimens  already  mentioned,  another  small  series  was  sent  to 
New  Orleans,  representing  the  character  of  work  done  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  osteology.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  different  species  of  animals  shou  Id 
be  represented  by  skeletons  as  well  as  by  mounted  skins,  but  this  plan  was  in  the  end 
fonnd  impracticable  and  was  finally  abandoned. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  chief  taxidermist  of  the  National  Museum, 
visited  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  unpacking  and  installing  this 
collection. 

THE  BIBD  EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  Robert  Bidgway,  curator  of  the  department  of  birds,  was  charged 
with  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  material  for  this  exhibit.  It 
consisted  largely  of  specimens  selected  by  him  from  the  duplicates  of 
the  collections  under  his  charge,  these  being  finely  mounted  with  a 
view  to  their  display  at  the  exposition.  From  Mr.  Ridgway's  report  on 
these  collections  the  following  description  is  obtained: 

The  department  of  birds  prepared  for  exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  a 
collection  of  North  American  game  birds  numbering  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
finely  mounted  specimens,  and  representing  nearly  all  the  species.  The  exhibit  was 
at  first  intended  to  be  much  more  comprehensive,  the  original  plan  being  to  exhibit 
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all  the  known  species  of  North  American  birds,  so  far  as  coald  be  secured,  together 
with  typical  groups  to  illustrate  the  arian  faan»  of  the  several  zoogeographical  di- 
visions of  the  earth's  surface.  The  collection  had  been  nearly  completed  on  the  origi- 
nal plan  when  it  became  necessary,  on  account  of  the  limitod  space  available  at  New 
Orleans,  to  greatly  reduce  the  exhibit,  and  to  limit  it  to  the  game  birds  above  men- 
tioned. This  collection  was  installed  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Scejneger,  assistant  corator, 
who  lefb  Washington  January  3,  and  retomed  on  the  16th  of  the  month.  The  collec- 
tion filled  two  double  museum  cases,  fitted  with  rows  of  terraced  shelves.  Each 
specimen  was  moonted  on  a  stand  of  polished  black  walnut,  and  provided  vrith  a 
printed  label,  on  which  were  given,  in  large,  clear  type,  both  the  scientific  and  popu- 
lar names. 

THX  SXPTILB  BIMIBTT. 

This  exhibit  included  a  large  and  exhaustive  series  of  life  size  models 
in  plaster  of  the  turtles  and  snakes  of  North  America,  each  having 
been  carefully  colored  by  Mr.  Schindler  from  living  specimens  or  from 
colored  sketches. 

TKX  MOLLU8K  BXHIBrr. 

The  exhibit  in  this  department  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  William  H.  Dall,  curator  of  the  department  of  moUnsks  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  Dr.  B.  E.  0.  Stearns,  assistant  curator.  Dr.  Dall, 
in  his  report  for  1885,  described  it  as  follows: 

The  exhibit  in  this  department  of  natural  history  probably  snrpaseed  in  extent  and 
general  excellence  any  previonely  made  at  the  great  expositions.  It  was  arranged 
iu  twenty -one  flat  table  cases,  the  specimens  being  placed  in  trays  inside  of  the  caaes, 
and  each  of  the  trays  fully  labeled. 

The  general  system  foUowed  was  a  geographical  one,  and  presented  a  characteristic 
representation  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  interesting  forms  of  the  various  zoogeo- 
graphical provinces. 

The  exhibit  included  several  cases  of  the  fresh-water  mussels  ( UnUnidm)  of  the 
Mississippi  drainage  area,  remarkable  for  the  great  number  and  beauty  of  the  shells, 
also  tlje  rare  and  peculiar  forms  belonging  to  this  group  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  land  and  pond  snails  of  the  Mississippi  basin  were  each  represented  by  a  single 
case. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Carib- 
bean, and  the  sea  shells  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  Bering  Sea  to  Panama,  including 
the  principal  species  inhabiting  the  tidal  areas  of  Puget  Sonnd,  to  the  north,  and  the 
Gulf  of  California,  to  the  south,  were  similarly  displayed. 

Other  cases  contained  selected  specimens  from  the  Indo-Pacific  region,  such  as  live 
in  the  great  coral  areas  of  the  warm  seas  between  western  America  and  eastern  Asia. 

Four  cases  were  devoted  to  the  edible  moUusca  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  these 
contained  the  clams,  cockles,  etc.,  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  and  in  the  other  two 
were  exhibited  those  of  the  shores  of  western  America,  from  Alaska  to  San  Diego. 

The  preparation  of  the  material  was  completed  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Steams, 
who  visited  New  Orleans  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  proper  installation  and  label- 
ing of  the  exhibit. 

EXHIBIT  OF  THV  800IKTT  OF  AMKKICAN    TAXIBXBMIBTS. 

At  the  inyitatioD  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Taxidermists  prepared  for  exhibition  at  New  Orleans  a  series  of 
specimeus  illqstn^tive  of  the  worl^  of  members  of  that  society.    Mr, 
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William  T.  Homaday,  president^  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Locas,  secretary,  gave 
their  personal  attention  to  obtaining  and  arranging  the  material.  The 
exhibit  was  large  and  instrnctive,  occnpying  a  floor  space  of  nearly 
600  qaare  feet.  It  contained  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  society,  including  Messrs.  Hornaday,  Lucas,  Fraine, 
Webster,  William  Palmer,  Joseph  Palmer,  Hedley,  Forney,  Bailly, 
Wallace,  Jeremiah,  and  Bichardson. 


The  exhibit  of  minerals  was  collected  and  arranged  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  F.  W.  Olarke,  curator  of  the  department  of  minerals, 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Yeates,  assistant  curator.  From  the  annual  report  of  the 
curator  the  following  account  of  the  exhibit  is  taken : 

The  department  of  minerals  was  represented  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  by  a 
colleetion  of  the  minerals  which  afford  gems  and  ornamental  stones,  and  by  a  collec- 
tion of  oat  and  polished  stones.  The  minerals  were  classified  after  Dana's  system,  and 
were  displayed  in  seyen  flat-top  table  cases.  The  gems  were  more  difficult  to  olassify» 
it  not  being  possible  to  arrange  them  with  advantage,  according  to  their  chemical 
oonstitotion.  The  best  arrangement  seemed  to  be  one  which  wonld  have  reference 
to  their  intrinsic  valne ;  hot  it  was  fonnd  more  convenient  to  allow  the  more  un- 
common stones  a  place  near  the  lower  end  of  the  case  in  which  the  gems  were  exhib- 
ited. The  second  and  last  cases  began  with  qnartses,  and  was  followed  by  the  feld- 
tpan  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  specimens  in  these  two  cases  were  mounted 
on  white  and  black  velvet  pads,  which  displayed  them  to  great  advantage. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Yeates,  who  visited  New  Orleans  for  that  purpose. 

THB  UTHOLOaiCAL  KXHIBrr. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Qeorge  P.  Merrill,  acting  curator  of  the 
department  of  lithology  and  physical  geology  in  the  National  Museum, 
a  large  collection  of  materials  was  prepared  for  New  Orleans.  Many 
of  the  specimens  in  this  exhibit  were  taken  from  the  duplicates  belong- 
ing to  the  National  Museum,  but  in  order  to  complete  the  series  Mr. 
Merrill  visited  numerous  quarries  and  obtained  suitable  specimens, 
many  of  them  being  cut  and  polished  before  shipping.  Mr.  Merrill  has 
given  the  following  account  of  the  exhibit  prepared  by  him : 

This  exhibit  consisted  of  (1)  a  collection  of  three  hundred,  and  fifty-eight  speci- 
mens of  building  and  ornamental  stones  in  the  form  of  4-inch  cubes ;  (2)  a  collec- 
tion of  some  twelve  specimens  of  foreign  and  native  marbles  in  the  form  of  polished 
slabs ;  (3)  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  rock-forming  minerals ; 
(4)  a  collection  called  a  <<  structural  series,"  intended  to  represent  all  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  rock  structure  and  texture ;  (5)  a  collection  of  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  specimens  of  rock  illustrating  the  geology  and  lithology  of  the  Gomstock  Lode 
and  Washoe  district^  Nevada;  and  (6)  alithological  collection  comprising  five  hun- 
dred specimens  of  rock  of  various  kinds  and  from  many  sources,  both  native  and 
foreign,  this  last,  together  with  collections  number  three  and  four,  forming  a  part  of 
the  regular  educational  series  of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Merrill  went  to  New  Orleans  and  arranged  his  exhibit,  which  was 
neatly  installed,  the  collection  occupying  a  floor  space  of  nearly  400 
square  feet. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 6  ^  . 
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THE  MKTAIXUROICAL  BXHIBIT. 

One  of  the  largest  exhibits  in  the  Smithsonian  collection  at  the  ex- 
position was  that  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fred  P.  Dewey, 
cnrator  of  metallnrgy  and  economic  geology,  who,  with  several  assist- 
ants, devoted  his  entire  time,  for  several  months  prior  to  the  exposition, 
to  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  materials,  James  Temple  Brown 
being  detailed  to  make  a  special  collection  of  coals  and  articles  illus- 
trating the  processes  of  coal  mining.  From  Mr.  Dewey's  report  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  exhibit  is  taken : 

In  the  first  division  of  this  collection — that  of  economic  geology— it  was  designed 
to  exhibit  collections  illnstrating  the  different  kinds  and  grades  of  the  ores  of  each 
metal,  and  also  a  few  coUectious  of  non-metallic  minerals  of  economic  impoi;^nce. 

In  the  second  division^tbat  of  metallnrgy — it  was  designed  to  exhibit  collections 
representing  the  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores  by  speci- 
mens, where  practicable,  filling  the  gaps  by  means  of  illnstrations  and  descriptions, 
and  accompanying  them  by  general  illnstrations  and  descriptions,  so  as  to  fuUy  ex- 
plain these  processes. 

The  ore  coUection  was  made  np  with  a  yiew  to  represent  all  the  different  yarieties 
of  each  ore  and  many  of  the  most  prominent  mining  regions. 

The  Lake  Superior  copper  region  was  yery  thoroaghly  represented,  both  on  account 
of  the  value  of  the  mines,  and  as  representing  the  kind  of  collections  it  is  desirable  for 
the  Museum  to  possess  to  illustrate  a  region  or  mine.  The  region  was  represented  by 
three  prominent  mines,  showing  three  different  and  characteristic  occurrences  of  the 
ore.  In  the  first  place,  the  so-called  mass  mines,  which  are  characterized  by  the  occur- 
rence of  large  masses  of  free  copper,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  many  tons  of  metal 
in  a  single  mass,  were  represented  by  the  Central  Mine.  Mines  of  this  kind  also  carry 
considerable  quantities  of  disseminated  free  copper.  In  the  second  place,  the  amygda- 
loid mines,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  free  copper  in  amygdules, 
bunches,  strings,  and  sheets,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-point  up  to  a  few  hundred  pounds 
in  weight,  disseminated  in  a  soft  amygdaloid  trap-rock,  were  represented  by  the 
Osceola  Mine.  In  the  next  place,  the  conglomerate  mines,  which  are  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  free  copper  mostly  in  the  form  of  strings  in  a  hard  conglomerate  of 
ferruginous  quartz  pebbles,  were  typified  by  the  Conglomerate  Mine. 

Taking  the  Conglomerate  Mine  as  an  example,  the  collection  showed,  first,  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  ore  and  the  inclosing  wall  rocks ;  secondly,  the  occurrence  of  the 
ore  at  various  prominent  points  in  the  mine,  which  were  accurately  located ;  and, 
thirdly,  a  section  of  the  rocks  over  a  distance  of  631  feet,  by  specimens  taken  at  suita- 
ble distances  to  illustrate  the  different  characters  and  changes  of  the  material. 

The  collection  in  economic  geology  included  placer  gold,  gold  quartz,  auriferous 
gravel,  auriferous  pyrite,  tellutide  ores,  iridium  (iridosmine),  native  silver,  wire  sil- 
ver, horn  silver,  ruby  silver,  base  ores  carrying  silver,  argentiferous  lead  ores,  tin 
ores,  sulphide  ores  of  antimony,  cinnabar,  sulphide  ores  of  lead ;  native  copper,  includ- 
ing water- worn  specimens ;  mass  copper,  chips,  amygdaloid  and  conglomerate  dissem- 
inated free  metal,  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper,  oxides,  oxidized  ores  of  bismuth,  sul- 
phide ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  five  hundred  specimens  of  iron  ores  showing  all  the 
different  kinds  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  country,  manganese  ore,  ores  of  zinc  ;  anthra- 
cite, semi-bituminous,  bituminous,  splint,  and  cannel  coal,  and  a  large  collection  il- 
lnstrating the  methods  of  coal  mining,  including  large  photographs  (taken  by  elec- 
tric light)  of  the  interior  of  a  coal  mine,  the  firs  t  views  of  the  kind  ever  produced ; 
native  sulphur,  and  iron  pyrites. 

In  making  up  the  metallurgical  collection  it  was  not  possible  to  exhibit  the  pro- 
duction of  each  metal  exhaustively,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  suitable  material 
previously  in  the  department  and  the  short  space  of  time  available  for  making  new 
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oolleotioiM.  A  few  systemAtio  iUoBtrations  of  metallargloal  operations  were  shown. 
It  WM  thought  best  to  treat  a  few  sn^eots  thoroughly  rather  than  a  large  number 
anperfioially.  After  saitable  consideration,  a  few  representative  works  were  selected 
for  illustration,  and  were  worked  np  as  completely  as  possible. 

Beginning  with  the  ore  as  mined,  each  step  in  its  preparation  for  smelting  was 
shown,  together  with  the  by  or  waste  prodacts  of  such  treatment.  To  illostrate  the 
smelting  operation,  the  ores,  the  faels,  the  flaxes,  and  every  other  material  entering 
the  process,  eaeh  prodact  of  each  operation  np  to  the  final  product  of  the  works  was 
shown.  To  these  were  added,  where  practicable,  illustrations  of  materials  of  con- 
stmction,  such  as  fire-clays,  sands,  etc.  The  furnaces  and  tools  were  shown  by 
specimens,  views,  and  descriptions.  The  interest  and  value  of  these  collections  did 
not  lay  so  mnch  in  the  specimens  themselves  as  in  their  being  thoroughly  connected, 
and  in  the  kimd  and  amount  of  information  that  was  g^ven  in  regard  to  them. 

The  collections  in  metallurgy  comprised  collections  illustrating  the  extraction  of 
sold  and  silver ;  the  manu^Mtnre  of  lead,  steel,  coke,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alloys ;  the 
smelting  and  refining  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc.  There  was  also  illustrated  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  non-metallic  ores  by  specimens  showing  the  manufacture  of 
sand-paper,  asbestus  and  its  uses,  abrading  and  polishing  materials,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  barytes. 

This  oollectJOD,  Oiling  nineteen  cases,  occupied  a  floor  space  of  nearly 
2,300  sqaare  feet.  Mr.  Dewey  visited  the  exposition  and  remained  un- 
til all  of  the  collections  in  his  department  had  been  installed. 

The  Smithsonian  exhibit  occupied  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire 
spaoe  assigned  to  the  Government  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  at- 
tention which  the  collection  received  from  visitors  to  the  exhibition 
and  fh>m  the  press  was  very  gratifying,  the  space  being  the  center  of 
attraction  for  scientists  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  for 
students  firom  different  Southern  colleges. 

At  the  close  of  the  exposition  several  of  the  curators  returned  to 
New  Orleans  to  look  after  the  exhibits  belonging  to  their  departments, 
and  a  number  of  professional  packers,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
Horan,  were  sent  from  Washington  to  assist  in  the  packing  and  return- 
ing of  materials,  many  of  the  exhibits  from  their  nature  being  very 
fragile  and  requiring  skillful  handling.  An  additional  force  of  laborers 
was  employed,  and  the  work  was  pushed  with  all  possible  speed,  so 
that  by  the  10th  of  July  the  work  of  packing  bad  been  completed  and 
the  exhibits  were  on  their  way  to  Washington,  Mr.  Earll  and  party 
leaving  on  the  14th.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  last  car-load  of 
materials  had  reached  Washington.  Very  little  loss  was  sustained 
from  breakage,  the  exhibits  upon  arrival  being,  as  a  rule,  in  excellent 
oondition. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ETHNOLOGY  IN 
THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


By  Otis  T.  Mason,  Curator. 


The  work  of  this  department  dnring  the  year  has  been  for  the  most 
part  tentative  and  preparatory  in  two  directions,  receiving  and  caring 
for  new  material  so  as  to  render  it  most  available  and  valuable,  and  pre- 
paring series  of  objects  for  exhibition,  study,  and  exchange. 

In  order  to  give  greater  efficiency  to  the  former  method  of  cataloguing 
accessions,  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted.  Desultory  material  is 
entered  as  formerly  in  the  standard  catalogue ;  after  that  a  system  of 
card  cataloguing  of  an  encyclopaedic  character  enables  the  curator  to 
gather  from  many  sources  all  that  is  valuable  about  the  object  in  hand. 

Whenever  a  collection  of  special  importance  is,received  from  the  same 
locality,  the  objects  are  first  carefully  classified,  so  as  to  bring  all  things 
together  that  are  alike  or  that  have  the  same  use.  These  are  then  en- 
tered, as  formerly,  a  separate  number  being  given  to  each  piece  that  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  receive  it,  but  those  that  are  alike  or  that  form 
a  set  receive  the  same  number.  The  card  catalogue  is  also  used  with 
this  material  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information.  In  the  register 
things  go  by  number ;  in  the  card  catalogue  they  are  arranged  by  topics 
and  classes  of  things,  so  that  all  information  upon  each  subject  will  be 
found  together,  as  in  an  encyclopaedia. 

This  encyclopsddic  method  has  proved  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  Museum  when  difficult  questions  are  proposed 
for  immediate  reply. 

As  soon  as  this  classified  entry  is  made  the  material  is  sent  to  the 
poisoning  department,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny.  The 
curator  has  devoted  much  time  to  this  subject,  for  it  is  encumbered  with 
many  difficulties,  each  kind  of  material  demanding  a  different  treatment. 
It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  every  destructible  specimen  which  comes  into 
a  museum  is  infested  with  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  moth,  dermestes,  or 
other  museum  pests.    The  problems  to  solve  at  the  outset  are  these: 

(1)  To  destroy  the  eggs  and  larvae. 

(2)  To  preserve  in  so  doing  the  color  and  softness  of  the  texture  of 
fiEibrics,  skins,  and  furs. 
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(3)  To  prevent  attaoks  of  insect  enemies  in  the  futnre. 

(4)  To  redace  the  *dange^  to  the  curator  and  others  to  the  lowest 
amount. 

In  this  department  the  curator  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  studies 
of  Mr.  Walter  Hough,  who  has  discovered  the  following  insects  at  active 
work  destroying  museum  material :  Four  species  of  THnea^  the  carpet,  fur, 
cloth,  and  grain  moths ;  Anthrenus  varius  and  A.  fopuliM,  the  all-devouring 
<<  Buffalo  bug ; "  Anohiumpanioeumj  which  destroys  wood  and  basketry ; 
and  Lepisma  domestioa^  which  destroys  gummed  labels.  The  work  of 
research  in  thi3  direction  is  not  quite  finished,  but  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  practically  reached : 

(1)  It  is  not  sate  to  trust  to  camphor,  pepper,  turpentine,  etc.,  in  the 
case  of  valuable  material. 

(2)  Insect  powder  soils  ermine  and  other  delicate  furs  and  fabrics,  and 
can  be  used  only  in  certain  cases. 

(3)  Objects  soaked  in  benzine  and  other  light  coal-oil  products  have 
the  larvae  and  eggs  destroyed,  but  they  are  liable  to  future  attacks. 

(4)  Naphthaline  proves  efficacious  so  far  in  preventing  the  ravages  of 
insects,  but  complaints  are  made  of  its  deleterious  effects  on  the  health 
of  laborators. 

(5)  Insects  and  larv»  of  all  kinds  are  destroyed  in  furs  and  fabrics 
when  they  are  hung  in  a  tight  closet  exposed  to  the  evaporation  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.    But  this  effect  is  only  temporary. 

(G)  Corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenious  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
water  in  proportion  not  exceeding  3  per  cent,  of  the  poison,  may  be 
applied  to  furs  by  spraying,  provided  the  skin  is  constantly  worked 
while  drying.  This  should  be  done  in  open  air  and  with  caution.  Deer 
hair  is  very  easily  rotted,  and  should  be  cautiously  treated  on  the 
leather  side  chiefly. 

The  specimens  are  then  stored  in  the  grand  series  chiefly  by  form  and 
use;  that  is,  clothing,  tools,  household  articles,  weapons, and  examples 
of  higher  intellectual  activities  are  grouped  together. 

Whenever  occasion  demands,  the  specimens^of  a  particular  tribe,  na- 
tion, or  class  of  people  are  stored  apart.  The  effort  is  thus  made  to 
give  to  each  object  all  the  scientific  value  which  it  possesses  fh>m  the 
very  start,  and  to  render  it  accessible  at  once  for  the  exhibition,  the 
study  or  type,  and  the  exchange  series. 

Oonvinced  that  a  great  national  collection  should  not  be  forcibly 
strained  into  subjection  to  any  one  scheme,  the  exhibition  series,  so  far 
as  they  are  completed,  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  all  the  lines  of 
study  pursued  by  anthropologists  upon  human  activities  so  far  as  they 
can  be  set  forth  by  things,  pictures,  or  graphic  tables. 

The  dominant  ideas  according  to  which  anthropologists  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  arrange  their  specimens  may  be  called  the  concepts 
of  classification.  These  concepts  are  race  or  tribe,  material,  structure, 
and  function,  progress  of  invention,  and  geographical  distribution.  Ifo 
perfect  scheme  can  omit  any  one  of  these  concepts.    Methods  ^vl  differ 
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only  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  considered  and  the  prominence  given 
to  each. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  order  in  which  these  concepts 
are  taken  decides  the  appearance  of  a  museum.  Each  one  of  the  first 
three— race,  material,  structure  and  function — may  be  and  in  fact  is  the 
ruling  concept  in  some  museums.  To  illustrate  the  methods  pursued 
in  these  various  institations,  and  the  lessons  which  they  teach,  several 
series  are  now  being  arranged,  and  will  be  on  exhibition  as  below  de- 
scribed. Indeed,  some  of  them  are  now  exposed  to  the  public,  but  not 
completely  installed  or  labeled. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  on  the  ethnical  basis,  all  of  the 
objects  belonging  to  Eskimo  art  have  been  gathered  in  the  East  Hall 
and  laid  out  according  to  the  following  concepts  in  the  order  named : 
function  or  use,  location,  evolution  and  varieties.  Fourteen  quite  well- 
marked,  areas  have  been  noted  among  the  Eskimo :  Greenland,  Labra- 
dor and  Ungava,  Baffin  Land,  Northern  Canada,  Northern  Alaska, 
Eotzebue  Sound,  Bering  Strait,  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  the  main-land 
on  either  side ;  Cape  Nome,  Norton  Sound  and  Yukon  Delta  (a  mixed 
area) ;  Nuni  vak  and  the  contiguous  main-land,  Kuskokvim  delta,  Bristol 
Bay,  Kadiak  and  vicinity ;  and  for  the  Aleuts,  the  Aleutian  chain. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  area«  are  wholly  second- 
ary to  types  and  material. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  riches  of  the  Mu- 
seum, each  implement,  ornament,  etc.,  is  traced  through  the  fifteen 
areas  by  means  of  a  set  of  boxes,  one  for  each  area.  All  the  objects  in 
the  Eskimo  collection  being  placed  in  their  appropriate  boxes,  the  va. 
cancies  will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  proclaim  either  that  the  people 
of  that  area  do  not  use  this  device  or  that  the  National  Museum  has  not 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  an  example.  In  this  work  the  curator  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Webster,  paymaster,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  curator  will  in  the  future  be  able  to  follow  a  similar  scheme  for 
several  other  peoples,  but  thinks  that  when  the  material  in  hand  does 
not  fairly  picture  the  total  life  history  of  a  tribe  or  race,  the  best  ad- 
ministration to  make  of  the  material  is  to  show  the  elaboration  of  the 
various  human  arts,  with  a  view  ultimately  to  exhibit  the  progress  in 
culture  of  the  whole  race.  In  this  line  he  has  commenced  to  prepare 
the  following  series : 

(1)  Sets  of  arrow-makers'  tools  from  all  available  sources. 

(2)  The  shops,  implements,  and  productions  of  the  potter,  with  models 
and  pictures  of  his  furnace,  processes,  etc. 

(3)  The  .sets  of  apparatus  used  by  North  American  tribes  for  gam- 
bling, arranged  typically  and  ethnically. 

(4)  Outfits  of  narcotic  indulgence^  such  as  smoking  opium  and  to- 
baoooy  betel  chewing,  etc 
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(6)  The  apparatus  of  the  primitive  weaver,  mat-maker,  basket-maker, 
etc.,  in  order  to  anderstand  the  origin  of  the  textile  art. 

Too  mach  emphasis  can  not  be  laid  upon  collecting  objects  in  sets, 
outfits,  suits,  contents,  packs,  apparatus,  panoplies,  accoutrements.  The 
elaboration  of  many  useful  and  artistic  forms  has  taken  place  in  an 
adaptive  fashion,  as  being  part  of  a  lot  or  set  like  the  mutual  change  of 
form  of  insect  and  flower  through  the  process  of  fertilization. 

When  a  single  object,  as  a  hammer,  adze,  wedge,  hoe,  spade,  rake, 
plough,  snow-shoe,  etc.,  stands  alone  as  an  implement  or  a  product, 
specimens  thereof  may  be  exhibited  in  series  to  illustrate  the  possible 
lines  of  inventive  progress,  care  being  taken  always  to  note  localities 
and  the  evidences  of  historical  connection. 

In  carrying  out  the  scheme  of  which  the  Gatlin  and  the  Stanley  gal- 
leries were  the  commencement,  the  curator  has  commenced  to  collect 
the  actual  color  of  all  delegations  visiting  Washington  and  to  gather  a 
series  of  painted  photographs  as  the  foundation  of  an  aboriginal  album 
of  our  continent.  In  this  matter  great  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  a  curator  has  to  encounter  is 
that  which  arises  from  false  location  and  insufficient  data.  In  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  as  well  as  in  every  other  collection,  are  many  precious 
objects  gathered  long  ago,  when  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  know 
that  a  specimen  came  from  America,  Africa,  or  Polynesia.  This  is  one 
of  the  chief  hindrances  to  a  purely  ethnological  scheme,  since  it  is  oft- 
en begging  the  whole  question  to  assign  a  specimen  to  a  certain  tribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  harm  can  possibly  come  from  putting  things  that 
are  alike  in  the  same  case  or  receptacle. 

In  order  to  ennoble  this  old  and  imperfectly  described  material  the 
curator  is  collecting  from  absolutely  reliable  sources  single  objects  and 
complete  outfits  of  various  kinds  to  act  as  guides.  It  has  many  times 
happened  that  one  such  specimen  has  really  put  him  in  the  possession  of 
several,  with  this  added,  that  the  older  objects  are  more  absolutely  free 
from  the  contamination  of  Aryan  influences.  For  instance,  all  of  Cap- 
tain Wilkes's  American  material  is  labeled  northwest  coast  of  America, 
which  means  anywhere  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — a  region  occupied  by  many  stocks  of  aborigines.  The  sub- 
sequent collections  of  Gibbs,  Swan,  Powers,  Green,  Eay,  the  officers  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  now  enable  the  curator  to  defi- 
nitely locate  all  of  Wilkes's  specimens. 

The  acquisitions  of  this  department  are  indicated  below,  arranged 
geographically  and  topically.  The  States  of  the  Union  are  arranged 
alphabetically  and  specimens  from  each  are  given  separately  with  a  view 
to  stimulating  in  each  an  interest  in  our  great  national  collection.  A 
large  number  of  the  specimens  accredited  to  the  States  were  received  at 
the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Especial  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Lieut.  P.  H.  Eay,  U.  S. 
Army,  and  Dr.  D.  Bethune  McOartee.  r  ^^^^i^ 
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ESKIMO  ARCAS. 

Greetdand.'-Ueeh'BtickBfor  netting  (7),  Capt.  J.  W.  Collins. 

Baffin  Land. — Steatite  lamp  and  companion  pot,  Dr.  E.  Bessels  (7393). 

JPoft  Chimo, — Thro  wing-stick  and  case  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Eskimo  dominoes 
(15388),  in  three  sets. 

Kotzebue  Sound, — Three  labrets  and  mask  of  wood,  carving  in  bone,  spoon  made  from 
sheep's  skull ;  knife,  blade,  and  core  of  jadeite ;  harpoon  point,  five  fish-hooks 
(16827),  Woolfe. 

NorUm  Sound  Region. — Wisps  of  sea  grass  for  whipping  the  body  in  the  bath,  parka, 
housewife,  haversack  of  fish  skin,  needles,  and  fish-skin  boots,  collections  of  E.  W. 
Nelson. 

Nunivak  Uland  £0^911.— Qrease  dish,  Dall  (16230). 

Kuikokvifn  Delia. — Wallet  of  twined  basketry. 

Bristol  Bay. — Stone  ax,  hats,  women's  coats,  women's  boots,  head-dress,  ear-pockets, 
knives,  belt  of  reindeer  teeth  (16879),  ivory  carving  containing  figures  represent- 
ing an  Eskimo  dance  and  game  of  strength  (16902),  J.  W.  Johnson. 

Aleutian  laUMde.—Waliets  of  twined  basketry  (16754, 16293),  Dall  and  Bean ;  Bidarka 
model  for  three  rowers  (16914),  Department  of  State,  New  Orleans  Exhibit 

INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  ALASKA  AND  CANADA. 

Klinkit  of  AUuka.-  -Wat  knife,  carved  wooden  pipes,  hair,  and  masks  (16771,  17057), 
from  Shaman's  graves,  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  Navy ;  one  hundred  and  thirty 
photographs  (16912),  twined  cylindrical  baskets. 

Haida  of  Queen  Charlotte  Island. — Shaman's  robe,  Haliotis  shell  ornaments. 

Bella  Bella  of  British  €k>lumbta.—Ceda,T  bark  basketry,  Swan. 

Ahtj  Varoouver  Island. — Dontalium,  fish-hook  of  pearl  shell  (17655). 

Makah  of  Cape  Flattery  and  Vancouver  Island. — Cedar-bark  wallets,  kelo  for  holding 
food,  whale  harpoon  lines. 

Ottawa. — Doll,  illustrating  half-breed  costume. 

Jro^woit.— Bark  canoe,  and  painting  on  glass  of  man  and  woman  in  costume. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROM  THE  STATES. 

Alabama. — Choctaw  basketry,  seed  dice,  pump-drill  still  used  by  negro  blacksmiths* 

(10955). 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. — Twelve  photographs  Apache  (17395),  three  Navajo  prairie- 
dog  arrows  (17239),  bow,  arrow,  and  quiver  of  the  Navajos  (16871),  large  and 
beautiful  woolen  Navajo  carpet  (16928),  Moki  coiled  basket  trays,  wicker  coiled 
basket  trays,  woven  dance-belts,  painted  aprons  woru  in  snake  dance. 

From  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  (Ace.  16870. )  A  collection 
of  models  exhibited  by  that  Bureau  at  New  Orleans,  as  follows :  (76690) 
Pueblo  of  Oraibe,  Moki,  Ariz. ;  (76691)  pueblo  of  Mashonginavi,  Moki ; 
(76692)  pueblo  of  Schomovi,  Moki;  (7G693)  pueblo  of  Wolpi,  Moki; 
(76694)  pueblo  of  Shipaneluvi,  Moki;  (76695)  pueblo  of  Shemopavi, 
Moki ;  (76696)  pueblo  of  Tewa,  Moki ;  (76697)  relief  map  of  ancient 
province  of  Tusayan,  Moki ;  (76990)  Casa  Blanca  clifi'-min,  Caflon  de 
Chelly,  Arizona;  (76993)  small  cliff'-ruin  in  Cafion  de  Chelly;  (76999) 
mummy  cave  clilf-ruin,  Cafion  de  la  Muerte,  Arizona;  (76995)  cliff-ruin  in 
Itfancos  Cafion,  Colorado;  (76996)  restoration,  cave  town  on  Bio  de 
Chelly,  Arizona;  (76992)  ruined  pueblo  of  Wejegi,  Chaco  Cafion,  New 
Mexico. 

^See  page  90,  bottom. 
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Arizona  and  New  ifextco—CoDtinned. 

Zafii  specimens  from  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  coUected  by  Col.  J.  Stevenson : 
(15874)  pnmp-drills,  darts  and  targets  for  children's  play,  stone  hammers 
of  various  patterns,  tanned  deer  skin,  pottery-making  stools  (starting 
stone,  gourd  scraper,  rubbing  or  polishing  stones) «  Cohonino  tanned  deer 
skin,  bangs  for  the  hair,  breeoh-cloats,  armlets,  sashes,  garters,  rattles  of 
gourd  and  tortoise  shell,  painted  images  of  wood,  seed-baskets,  mortars 
and  pestles,  flaking  hammers,  paint  and  paint  mortars,  strainer  (16392), 
and  from  Laguna  com  bread  and  flour.    From  the  modeling  department 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  the  following  models  have  been  received  :  * 
(16970)  Zulli,  Wejegl,  Taos,  Tacoma,  cliff  ruins,  small  pueblo,  Tegua, 
mummy  cave,  cliff  fortress,  seven  models  of  pueblos,  map  in  relief  of 
Tusayan,  two  cave  towns,  Casa  Blanca,  ancient  tower. 
California,— From  Indians  of  Hnpa  Reservation,  collected  by  Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S. 
Army:*   (172391)  Head  ornaments,  hair-brush  of  vegetable  fiber,  necklaces  of 
pine  seed,  dance  dresses  of  buckskin  adorned  with  grass  embroidery,  mats  of 
twined  basketry,  stones  for  boiling  mush,  paint  mortars,  pestles  and  mortars; 
spoons  of  horn,  stone,  and  wood ;  mush-paddles,  straight  smoking-pipes  of  wood 
and  stone,  dance  rattle  of  deer's  trotters,  basketry  hats,  ornamental  baskets, 
grass  and  fiber  for  basketry,  dip-net  and  seine  twine  and  needles,  salmon  spear 
heads  and  harpoons ;  Indian  money  of  dentalium  shell  wound  with  fish  skin,  se- 
cured in  cash  boxes  of  elkhom ;  chisels  and  wedges  of  elk  horn,  girdle  of  woven 
basketry  and  buckskin,  dance  hats  of  great  value,  pillows  and  stools  of  wood 
resembling  those  of  New  Guinea,  head  soratchers,  hammers  and  adzes  of  stone, 
fire-drills,  stone  frying  and  baking  pans,  obsidian  and  jasper  knives  of  great 
beauty,  bows  and  arrows  of  great  beauty,  harpoons,  men's  clothing ;  dance  aprons 
and  cinctures  of  seeds,  ornamented  with  straw  work ;  dance  wand  of  basketry, 
tobacco  baskets,  panniers,  and  cradles  of  basketry.    From  McLeod  River  Indians, 
from  the  collections  of  L.  W.  Green :  (17414)  Complete  outfit  of  the  bowyer  and 
fletcher,  shafts,  resin,  feathers,  obsidian   and  jasper,  pitching  stone,  chipper, 
sandstone,  polisher,  straightener,  sinew,  sinew-scraper,  fish-skin  padding,  paint 
and  brushes,  saw,  together  with  a  beautiful  outfit  of  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver. 
From  Mr.  P.  Crowley,  of  San  Francisco:  Complete  outfit  of  opium-smoking;  con- 
sisting of  opium,  pipes,  match-boxes,  brushes,  trays,  scissors,  pipe* cleaners, 
roasting  needles,  stand,  lamps,  Chinese  cups,  and  laundry  stamps  (17215.) 
Dakota  and  Indian  Territory, — Collection  of  Governor  Furnas,  of  Nebraska,  among' 
Sioux  Indians :  (17069)  Pemmican  maul,  pipes,  buffalo  lance,  clarionet,  war  clubs, 
quiver  and  arrows,  rattle,  carved  spoon,  head-dress,  lariats,  tomahawk  pipe, 
photographs  of  Sioux;  models  of  Sioux  chiefs,  life  size,  in  plaster,  by  M.  Collin; 
photographs  of  Winnebagos,  model  in  plaster  of  Pawnee  scout,  model  of  Arrapaho 
Chief,  Red  River  car  and  harness,  head-dress  of  war  chief  and  parflesh  case,  bows 
and  arrows  of  Crow  Indians,  photographs  of  Osages. 
District  of  Columbia,— Qame  of  shuttlecock. 
60or^.— Baskets  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  (16188). 
Indiana,* — Models  of  Stndebaker's  wagons  and  carts. 
Kentucky. — Pictures  illustrating  industrial  life  in  that  State. 

Louisiana, — Specimens  from  the  Choctaw  and  Shetimasha  Indians.    Baskets  of  caue, 
calico  dresses,  blow-guns  and  darts,  bows  and  arrows,  raquets  for  foot  game, 
beaded  moccasins,  belts,  and  caps  (16953.) 
ifaifM.*— Passamaquoddy  Indians,  baskets  (17658). 
Maryland,''— Rnde  pipes  (17364.)  » 

Miseieeippi. — Home-made  basketry,  palmetto  and  shuck  hats,  horse  collars,  wooden 
trays  and  dishes  (16961). 

*  See  page  90,  bottom. 
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New  York,— From  General  Porter,  complete  opiam-Binokers'  oatflt  (17196) ;  from  Peck 
^Snyder,  series  of  modem  games,  damb-bells,  gymnolstio  apparatus,  croqaet,  box- 
ing-gloves, archery,  cock  fighting,  and  theatrical  onttlts,  Indian  clnbs,  skates,  lawn 
tennis,  lacrosse,  base-ball,  foot-ball,  foils  and  masks  (11487). 

From  the  Co  operative  Dress  Association  (12096),  aesthetic  dress  of  1882,  mod- 
em adaption  of  ancient  Grecian  dress. 
From  Capt  Charles  Bendire,  snow-shoes  from  the  Adirondaoks  (17472). 

New  Hampahire. — Paper-hangings  of  last  century. 

South  CkiroUna, — Frontier  conveniences  and  clothing. 

Texas. — Old  gan-flints. 

Virginia, — Dental  snuff  and  plantation  specimens. 

Nevada.— Yrom  the  Ute  Indians,  basket-hats,  basket  harvesting- wands,  wicker  cradles, 
fanning  and  roasting  trays,  water-tight  archer  bottles,  carrying-baskets  (16956). 

I7ta4.— Quiver,  bow,  and  arrows,  rabbit-skin  robes,  photographs  of  headmen  (13581) 
from  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

IFi«oaiiatfi.— Wooden  shoes  wom  by  Swede  and  Norwegian  settlers  (10786). 

IFyomiii^.'-Saddle  of  Indians  (17121). 

MEXICO. 

The  objectB  from  this  locality  are  principally  from  the  collections  of 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer  in  Sonora  and  Ohihnahaa,  and  from  the  Mexican 
Government  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  The  donations  inolade 
the  following  examples:  (17111,  17070,  16860,)  Skull  of  Tarahumara 
Indian,  thirty-nine  casts  of  Mexican  antiquities  made  by  Eufemio  Aba- 
diano,  il]ustra,ted  atlas  of  Mexican  social  life  and  natural  history, 
atlas  of  primitive  husbandry,  such  as  planting  board,  cactus  fruit 
picker  or  tongs,  primitive  spade ;  weapons,  including  sling,  bow,  ar- 
rows, and  wrist-guard  of  Tarahumaras;  horse- trappings,  bridles,  sad- 
dles, blankets,  stirrups,  tether  ropes,  cinctures ;  mealing  tools,  mortars 
and  pestles,  metates  and  muUers  or  brazos;  textile  products,  many  wicker 
baskets,  wallets,  bark  cloth,  sacks  of  pita  and  other  native  fiber,  water 
filters,  jars,  water  skins. 

Complete  outfit  of  Guadalajara  potter,  consisting  of  clay  in  various 
Btages  of  preparation,  molds  for  modeling  parts,  molding  tools  of 
rosewood,  paint  and  brushes,  casts  and  vessels  in  diffei*ent  stages  of 
completion,  model  of  pottery,  and  drawing  of  shop. 

Household  apparatus  and  utensils:  Dippers  of  gourd,  ladles,  spoons 
of  wood,  mush  sticks,  chocolate-cups,  stirrers,  pulque-sieves,  trough 
for  washing. 

Articles  of  costume :  Straw  and  palm  hats,  rain-coats,*serapes,  belts, 
sandals,  specimens  of  coarse  cloth,  money-bag,  wash-rags  of  pita  fiber, 
hair-brushes  of  vegetable  fiber. 

Furniture :  Beds  of  cocoa  and  pita  fiber,  mattresses,  pillows,  fioor 
mats,  chairs,  fioor  brushes,  wooden  trays,  brooms,  scrubbing  brushes, 
chairs,  shingle-pins,  fire-fans,  torches,  pot-carriers,  head-bands,  model 
of  pulque  g&therer,  gathering  nuts,  water-carriers'  yoke. 

Ceremonial  objects:  Masks,  dance-rattles,  incensafios,  uniforms  of 
police  and  soldiers  of  different  Mexican  corps,  fire-mattress,  horse  equip- 
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eqaipments  and  trappiDgs,  in  all  seveDteen  suits;  qnoits,  stones  for 
hop-scotch,  foot-ball,  fiddle  and  bow. 

Works  of  art :  Engraved  and  painted  gourds,  many  specimens  and 
patterns,  lacquer  plates,  waiters  and  trays,  straw  placques,  photographs. 

MIDDLE  AND  SOUTH  AMEBICA. 

Central  America, — Carved  jicara  sbells  and  gourd,  packing  baskets,  planks  hewed  out 
with  stone  implements,  a  whole  tree  being  wasted  for  each  plank. 

Ou5a.— Series  of  photographs  of  people  and  scenery. 

Jamaica. — Hats,  basketry,  brooms,  brushes. 

ffayti. — Hammocks,  canes,  clay  pipes,  bastinado,  mortar  and  pestle,  vessels  of  turned 
wood,  rope  of  pita  fiber,  lace  wood  whips,  horse  trappings,  pack  saddles,  saddle 
hampers,  photos,  photographs  of  Presidents,  seventeen  oil  portraits  of  Pres- 
idents, (17026)  powder-boxes. 

Antilles. — Water- vessels  and  basketry,  specimens  of  agave  fiber,  boxes  of  lignum- 
vitflD. 

British  Ouiana.—(IB660)  Native  brushes  of  vegetable  fiber,  ornaments  of  seed-work. 

F0ii«?ii07a.— Bead-belts. 

Argentine  Bepublio, — Hair  mats. 

Peru.— Spindles. 

xumon. 

England, — Exchequer  tally-stick  (16214),  shawls,  hats,  and  cutlery  from  New  Orleans 

Exposition  (16690). 
Norway, — Tschnkchi  cross-bow,  piggin,  chopping-board,  shoes. 
Belgium  and  Holland. — "Wooden  shoes,  rope,  clay  pipes,  horse- wrappings,  album  of 

costumes  (16642),  fishing-nets,  and  twine. 
France. — Fibers,  charts,  five  models  of  ethnic  types,  life  size ;  ancient  loom  weights. 
Italy. — Hats,  photographs  of  social  life  and  costume,  wine-flasks,  Sicilian  plow  and 

yoke  (16574). 
Oermany. — Scythes,  baskets,  agricultural  implements,  and  mechanical  tools,  canes, 

dolls,  and  toys,  clothing,  vases  (16573,  16645). 
i2u«m.— Harness  and  yokes,  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  (16525,  16617). 
Turkey, — Charms,  clothing. 
iSco^Z«nd.— Shepherd  check  shawl  (16646). 

ASIA. 

Asia  JItnor.— Grecian  bowl  (16332). 

Syria  and  Arabia. — Writing  apparatus,  modern  Syrian  clothing,  carvings  in  olive 
wood,  stone  and  shell,  turbans,  shoes,  veils,  incense,  inscriptions,  hubble-bub- 
ble pipes,  newspaper,  pens  (*  16413,  *  16637,  *  16995). 

Persia. — Photographs  of  New  Orleans  Exhibit,  shawl,  sandals,  lacquer-box,  and  book- 
cover,  clothing. 

India. — Model  or  catamaran,  casts  of  Hindoo  faces,  string  of  beads,  sandals,  torches, 
embroidery,  entire  outfit  of  betel  cbewer,  image  of  the  sun  god,  lac  tray,  shanka 
shells,  kookrie  or  set  of  knives,  fork  and  chop-sticks,  clothing  (16635,  17430| 
•  17306,  •  17458,  17243,  17491,  16694.  16555,  16640). 

Cfcina.— Official  hat-box,  jade  inkstand-holder,  rattan  dipper,  student^s  book-case, 
clothing,  historical  illustrations,  copies  of  Pekin  Gazette,  fans,  screens,  pictures 
on  glass,  rubh  table,  bamboo  shoe,  writing  materialS|  idols,  quiver  and  arrows, 
inlaid  plaque  from  Loochoo,  bow  and  arrows  from  Formosa.  A  large  number  of 
these  gifts  were  from  Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee. 

*  See  page  90. 
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Japan. — ^Bf»gio  mirror,  books,  maps,  photographs,  clothing,  model  of  house,  weapons, 
idols,  illustrations  of  natural  prodnotions,  screens,  painting  on  silk,  social  ob- 
jects, writing  material,  illostrated  oyclop»dia. 

Corea. — Inlaid  metal  work,  printing  block  of  wood,  books,  illostrated  works,  sketches 
of  Corean  social  life  and  natural  history,  screens  and  blinds,  cabinets,  stove,  em- 
broidered badges,  pillow  ends,  clothing,  hats  in  great  variety,  oil  paper  coats  and 
hats,  mourning  costume,  matting,  fans,  shoes,  rice  bowl,  and  other  foed  imple- 
ments, feather  ornament,  varieties  of  paper,  sadiron,  mirror,  stone  ornament, 
money-bag,  games  of  chance,  washing  sticks,  soldiers'  dress,  tweezers,  pipes, 
hampers,  knife,  comb,  full  male,  female,  and  child's  costume,  mourner's  dress, 
map  of  Seoul,  old  screen  in  eight  parts,  lac  canister  and  box,  straw  image. 

AFRICA. 

Madeira, — ^Photographs  of  costumes. 

Barhary  StaUt, — Grass  fabric,  embroidered  and  embossed  leather,  specimens  of  native 
cotton  fabric,  velvet  embroidery,  weapons  in  embossed  leather  scabbard,  bask- 
etry, shoes,  turbans,  lamps,  blankets,  suit  of  clothing,  threshing  sledge,  brass 
trays,  water  bottles. 

Egypt, — Pipes,  shoes,  lantern,  scarabaei,  and  mummy. 

IfoiopMcar.— Hammer,  tent,  map,  bread,  palm  fiber. 

POLTNX8IA. 

SatMHi.^ — ^Whip  of  cocoa  fiber,  complete  apparatus  for  kava  drinking,  cinctures, 

rags. 
Sandwich  Islands. — Photographs  of  natives,  basketry,  tapa  cloth,  straw  hats. 
New  ZaaZand.— Maori  seed  wallet,  spear  head,  fig  leaf,  *^  shell,''  model  of  outrigger. 
Australia. — Photographs  of  aborigines,  views  in  .Victoria. 

*  See  page  90. 
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CHART  OF  THK  K8KIMO  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  U.   8.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

This  chart  is  designed  to  show  the  locations  in  which  each  species  of 
Eskimo  apparatus  is  represented  by  specimens  in  the  XT.  S.  National 
Museum.  The  crosses  stand  for  one  or  more  specimens,  and  the  vacant 
places  merely  exhibit  the  deficiencies  of  the  national  collections.  The 
objects  may  be  in  use  in  such  places,  and  doubtless  in  many  cases  are, 
but  the  faot  can  not  be  proved  by  this  series. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AMERICAN 
ABORIGINAL  POHERY  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1888. 


By  William  H.  Holmes,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  department  of  aboriginal  pottery  has  l>een  enriched  daring  the 
year  by  several  very  important  accessions,  numbering  about  1 ,500  entries, 
but  including  a  much  larger  number  of  pieces.  In  previous  years  the 
collections  consisted  to  a  large  extent  of  modern  products,  most  of  which 
were  derived  from  the  pueblo  towns  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  but 
the  body  of  the  accessions  of  this  year  are  prehistoric  and  represent 
localities  widely  distributed. over  the  American  continent. 

The  agencies  through  which  these  acquisitions  were  made  are  (1) 
those  of  the  National  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in- 
cluding donations,  purchases,  and  the  products  of  original  research  by 
the  agents  of  these  departments,  and  (2)  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy through  corresponding  channels.  The  bulk  of  the  year's  material 
has  been  acquired  through  the  agencies  of  the  latter  organization. 

From  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  more  easterly  sections  of  the 
United  States  collections  were  made  chiefly  by  the  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  working  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

They  were  obtained  from  mounds,  graves,  shell  heaps,  and  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  include  many  pieces  of  the  ordinary  abo- 
riginal vases,  pipes,  etc.,  mostly  of  types  already  well  tepresented  in 
the  collection,  but  of  much  importance  and  interest  as  filling  up  gaps 
in  the  series.    In  all  there  are  upwards  of  400  numbers. 

From  the  pueblo  country  the  most  important  accessions  are  of  the 
ancient  wares  of  eastern-central  Arizona  and  western-central  New 
Mexico,  and  are  the  product  of  excavations  made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  vases  and  fragments  of  the  coiled  and  white 
wares  of  the  earliest-known  periods  of  pueblo  occupation  and  exhibit 
a  number  of  new  forms  such  as  are  not  found  farther  north.  Mr.  James 
Stevenson  secured  a  number  of  ancient  pieces  from  the  province  of  Tu- 
sayan. 

The  purchase  of  two  collections  of  Mexican  antiquities  has  added 
much  to  the  .collections  of  pottery.  A  small  number  of  pieces  come 
from  the  valley  of  Mexico,  but  the  more  important  accessions  are  from 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 7  97 
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Oaxaca.  The  latter  ioclade  a  series  of  ceremonial  vases  elaborately 
embellished  with  flgares  of  Tlaloc  and  other  mythologic  personages. 
A  small  collection,  including  both  ancient  and  modern  wares,  was  made 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gaadalajara,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.  The  ancient  pieces 
are  of  types  corresponding  closely  to  those  of  Tula  and  the  valley  of 
Mexico. 

Important  additions  were  made  to  our  already  rich  collections  from 
the  province  of  Ohiriqui,  Colombia.  The  field-work  was  done  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  McNiel,  and  the  specimens  were  acquired  by  the  Museum  through 
purchase  and  through  donation,  about  60  fine  pieces  having  beeu  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Stearns,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 

The  work  of  classifying  and  arranging  continued  steadily  during  the 
year,  and  such  progress  was  made  that  in  June  the  hall  was  opened  to 
the  public,  a  small  space  only  being  reserved  for  the  reception  and 
classification  of  new  collections.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  placing  of  the  material  with  a  view  of  avoiding  confusion  and  of 
making  the  classification  of  the  ware  apparent  at  a  glance.  The  great 
wall  case  is  entirely  filled  with  the  modern  wares  of  the  American  In- 
dians, the  greater  part  of  the  space  being  devoted  to  the  wares  of  the 
pueblo  Indians.  Beginning  at  the  right,  on  entering  the  hall,  the  two 
first  sections  are  occupied  by  the  polished  black  pottery  of  the  Rio 
Grande  pueblos.  Following  this  ware  in  order  are  the  various  products 
of  the  pueblos  in  the  Bio  Grande  Yalley,  most  notable  among  which  are 
the  artistic  vases  of  Acoma.  Beyond  this,  occupying  part  of  the  north 
and  all  of  the  west  sides  of  the  hall,  are  the  striking  products  orf  the 
pueblo  of  Zuni,  and  on  the  south  are  the  rich-colored  wares  of  Moki. 
The  modern  products  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  wall  case.  The 
central  case  contains  about  500  pieces  of  ancient  pueblo  ware,  chrono- 
logically arranged ;  beginning  with  the  most  archaic  forms  on  the  lower 
shelves,  ascent  is  made  through  the  three  succeeding  groups  to  the  earlier 
historic  forms  at  the  top.  The  remainder  of  the  floor  space  is  occupied 
by  about  twenty  ebony  cases,  in  which  are  placed  small  selected  series  of 
antique  vases  from  Peru,  Panama,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  the 
mounds  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley.  Behind  the  wall  case,  and  extending 
the  entire  length,  is  a  space  fitted  up  with  shelves,  in  which  duplicates 
and  fragmentary  pottery  are  stored. 

The  curator  has  been  occupied  during  the  year  in  preparing  a  paper 
on  the  remarkable  collections  from  the  province  of  Chiriqui.  The  in- 
troductory pages  are  devoted  to  the  geography,  peoples,  cemeteries,  and 
to  other  general  topics.  The  various  objects  of  art  are  discussed  under 
the  three  heads — stone,  metal,  and  clay.  The  body  of  the  work  is  given 
to  a  detailed  study  of  the  ceramic  art.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
decorative  system  of  the  Isthmian  peoples,  and  the  final  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  a  study  of  life  forms  in  vase  painting. 

The  study  of  this  group  of  art  products  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
influence  of  textile  decori^tiQa  upon  the  ornamentation  of  pottery,  a,n<\ 
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a  second  paper  was  prepay  which  covers  the  following  topics :  Form 
in  the  textile  ait,  relation  of  form  to  ornament,  textile  ornament,  devel- 
opment of  a  geometric  system  of  ornament  within  the  art,  geometricity 
imi)osed  upon  adopted  elements,  and  the  extension  of  the  geometric  sys- 
tem to  other  forms  of  art.  These  papers  are  accompanied  by  over  500 
illustrations,  and  will  appear  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boreau 
of  Ethnology. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  number  of  specimens 
in  the  collection,  as  much  of  the  ware  is  in  a  fragmentary  condition. 

A  very  large  and  important  series  of  vases  is  still  retained  in  the 
Archseologic  Hall  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  coming  year  cases  will  be  built  and  placed  in  the  pottery  court 
to  accommodate  representative  series  of  this  material. 
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REPORT  UPON  THE  WORK  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN 
THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


By  Dr.  Charles  Eau,  Curator. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  report  I  have  foand  it  convenient  to  take 
up  the  more  interesting  accessions  and  treat  of  them  by  States. 

REVIEW  OF  IMPORTANT  ACCESSIONS. 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Natural  Science  Association  of  Stateu  Island  sent  for  examina- 
tion a  carving  in  sandstooe  representiug  the  head  of  an  Indian,  and 
evidently  of  aboriginal  workmanship  (Fig.  1).  The  head,  which  was 
presented  to  the  association  by  Mr.  George  F.  Kunz,  of  New  York, 
measures  7  inches  in  height,  and  is  made  from  a  sandstone  bowlder  j  it 
never  belonged  to  a  complete  figure.  The  carving  shows  a  low  fore- 
head, an  aquiline  nose  broad  at  the  base,  full  lips,  and  a  well-formed  chin. 
The  eyes  are  far  apart,  and  the  cheek  bones  remarkably  prominent.  It 
was  found  in  Southfield,  Staten  Island,  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  inches 
in  the  swamp  near  the  Fingerboard  road.  A  full  account  of  the  discov- 
ery is  given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  above-named  association,  May  10, 
1884. 

The  head  is  represented  by  a  good  cast  in  the  collection  of  the  National 
Museum. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Ten  argillite  implements  of  palasolithic  type,  from  gravel-beds  at 
Trenton,  were  received  from  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott,  the  well-known  dis- 
coverer of  this  class  of  primitive  implements  in  that  locality.  Another 
series  of  such  specimens  has  been  promised  by  the  donor. 

Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  twelve  triangular 
arrow-head-shaped  specimens  of  dark  flint,  which  belonged  to  a  subter- 
ranean deposit  of  three  hundred  similar  objects,  discovered  on  the  farm 
of  George  Moore,  on  the  south  bank  of  Rancocas  Creek,  near  Lumber- 
ton,  Burlington  County.  When  plowed  up  the  flint  blades  were  found 
standing  upright  in  a  circle,  with  the  points  downward.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents one  of  the  specimens. 

,101       . 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  of  AUentowD,  Lehigh  County,  presented  five  rade 
implements,  foor  catters,  thirtoen  arrow-heads,  and  a  notched  sinker, 
all  found  on  Lehigh  Island,  in  the  Lehigh  River,  near  Allentown.  Some 
of  the  arrow-heads  are  of  the  rare  leaf  shaped  tanged  type  (Fig.  3).* 

Dr.  J.  J.  Fullmer,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  for  inspection  a  grooved  stone 
ax,  which  he  had  found  in  Fairmoont  Park,  in  that  city.  The  ax,  which 
consists  of  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  is  remarkable  for  its  length,  and 
for  having  the  rather  shallow  groove  so  near  to  the  butt-end  that  it  is 
dif&cult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been[  used  with  a  handle. 
The  groove,  moreover,  shows  distinct  traces  of  wear.  This  ax  has  an 
analogue  in  certain  European  stone  axes,  in  which  the  shaft-hole  is  very 
near  the  butt,  and  which,  when  hafted,  would  have  presented  the  same 
difficulties  of  manipulation. 

A  cast  of  the  specimen  represented  in  Fig.  4  is  now  in  the  Kationai 
Museum. 

vmaiNiA. 

From  Mr.  John  B.  Wiggins,  of  Chula,  Amelia  County,  were  receive«l 
specimens  from  an  aboriginal  mica  mine  in  Amelia  County,  consisting 
of  fragments  composed  of  earth,  charcoal,  and  mica,  and  a  piece  of  the 
kind  of  stone  (trap  rock)  of  which  the  mauls  used  in  obtaining  mica 
were  made.  I  take  the  following  from  Mr.  Wiggins's  letter  accompany- 
ing the  specimens : 

On  examinatioa  I  find  that  for  acres  aroand  the  John  McCormiok  mine  the  gronnd 
has  been  dug  over  and  the  surface  mica  extracted.  The  method  employed  in  break- 
iog  the  large  quartz  rock  containing  mica  was  by  building  fires  and  heating  them, 
afterwards  using  heavy  mauls  made  of  the  same  mat.erial  as  the  fragmeot  of  stoue 
inclosed.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  early  workers  of  these  mines  labored  under  great 
difficulties  in  obtaining  the  mica,  and  it  must  have  been  very  highly  prized  by  them. 

A  small  collection,  consisting  of  a  leaf-shaped  implement,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  grooved  iaxes,  a  stone  slab  with  a  mortar  cavity  on  each 
side,  and  a  fragment  of  pottery  from  Massaponax,  Spottsylvania  County, 
was  received  from  Mr.  Robert  P.  Bigelow,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  valuable  additipn  to  the  collection  was  a  handled  boat-shaped  pot- 
stone  bowl  13  inches  long,  found  8  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  about  7  miles  above  Washington,  in  Fair- 
fax County,  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  W.  Brock,  of  Philadelphia. 
This  vessel  (Fig.  6)  is  not  finished  by  smoothing,  but  left  in  a  rough 
state,  showing  the  distinct  marks  of  the  tools  by  which  it  was  fashioned. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  received  a  large  collection  from 
different  localities  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  consisting  of  rude  chipped 
implements  (mostly  celts),  scrapers,  perforators,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 

*Most  of  iho  received  objects  are  of  stone ;  whenever  they  ooneist  of  another  ma- 
terial it  is  specially  mentioned. 
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Fio.  1.  Canred  Indian  head,  Stoten  Island,  New  York.    Catalogue  No.  98188.    i 

Fio.  2.  Triangular  arrow-head.  New  Jersey.    Catalogue  No.  98740.    | 

Fig.  3.  Arrow-head,  Pennsylvania.    Catalogue  No.  98864.    f 

Fio.  4.  Grooved  ax,  Pennsylvania.    Catalogue  No.  98r>l3.    f  r^  1 
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bammer-stones,  pit-stones,  grindiDg-stones,  capstones,  stone  slabs  with 
mortar  cavities,  polished  celts,  small  hematite  celts,  grooved  axes,  dis- 
coidal  stones,  gaming  disks,  pierced  tablets,  ceremonial  objects,  tubes 
(one  with  a  flattened  and  enlarged  mouthpiece),  stone  pipes,  bone  per- 
forators, bone  beads,  bears'  teeth  (notched  or  drilled),  shell  beads  and 
other  ornaments  of  shell,  and  a  number  of  copper  wristlets.  This  col- 
lection contains  many  good  specimens. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  also  delivered  a  collection  from  "  Cemetery 
Mound,"  on  Smith's  farm,  Kanawha  County,  embracing  chipped  celts 
(some  with  polished  cutting  edges),  arrow  and  spear  heads,  hammer- 
stones,  pit-stones,  pestles,  polished  celts  (some  of  hematite),  grooved 
axes,  stone  disks,  pierced  tablets,  fragments  of  ceremonial  objects,  paint- 
stones,  a  stone  pipe,  perforated  bears'  teeth,  and  a  number  of  unmodi- 
fied ITnio-shells. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  of  Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  contributed  a  speci- 
men of  brown  hematite  from  Caldwell  County,  in  the  form  of  an  egg 
with  truncated  smaller  end.  Such  spedmens  may  have  been  the  heads 
of  skin  covered  war-clubs,  like  those  still  or  lately  in  use  among  certain 
Indian  tribes ;  but  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  they  were  used  in 
some  game,  or  perhaps  as  targets  to  be  shot  at  with  blunt  arrows  for 
the  sake  of  practice.  Placed  upright  on  a  pole,  they  would  fall  down 
when  hit  by  a  missile. 

AL  ABASIA. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology :  A  small  collection  from  a  stone  grave 
near  Guntersville,  Marshall  County,  namely,  split  and  polished  bear's 
teeth  pierced  with  two  holes  in  the  middle,  a  string  of  small  drilled 
canine  teeth,  and  spool-shaped  objects  of  copper. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  received  a  collection  from  a  group 
of  mounds  and  graves,  inclosed  by  an  embankment  and  ditch,  in  CTnion 
County,  containing  rude  chipped  implements,  arrow  and  spear  heads, 
scrapers,  a  large  flint  digging  tool  of  oval  form,  hammer-stones,  pit- 
stones,  stone  slabs  with  mortar  cavities,  polished  celts,  stone  disks, 
beads  (of  stone),  an  unfinished  ceremonial  object,  fragments  of  a  stone 
pipe,  shell  beads,  bone  perforators,  land-turtle  shells  (Cistudo  clatisa 
Lin.),  fragments  of  pottery,  charred  hickory  nuts,  part  of  a  brass  pen- 
dant, a  curiously  patched  ornament  of  brass  (four-sided  and  pierced),  a 
thin  plate  of  silver  with  the  arms  of  Castile  and  Leon  stamped  on  it, 
and  fragments  of  human  skulls  and  bones. 

OHIO. 

A  fine  boat-shaped  object  of  banded  slate,  flat  on  one  side  and  pierced 
with  two  holes,  was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Duvall,  of  Washington,  D. 
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G.    Tho  specimen  had  been  found  in  a  maize  field  in  Berea,  (3uyahoga 
County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Spangler,  of  Zanesville,  presented  a  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  arrow  and  spear  heads,  scrapers,  etc.,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flint  Ridge,  Muskingum  County.  These  specimens — good  rep- 
resentatives of  forms  and  materials — were  attached  to  nine  serviceable 
tablets,  on  which  they  are  exhibited. 

From  Mrs.  D.  L.  Nielsen,  Vermillion,  Erie  County,  were  acquired  two 
spearheads,  and  an  object  of  porphyritic  syenite,  pertaining  to  the 
class  of  so  called  bird-shaped  carvings  found  on  the  farm  of  C.  Crouse, 
1  mile  south  of  Birmingham,  Erie  County.  The  last-named  specimen 
is  not  made  in  the  shapeof  a  bird,  but  formed  alike  at  both  extremities. 
Specimens  of  this  character  are  not  very  frequent. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Nissley,  of  Mansfield,  sent  for  inspection  a  small  collection 
of  choice  relics,  some  of  which  were  reproduced  ih  plaster  in  the  Museum. 
Among  them  is  a  disk  of  banded  slate  with  a  protuberance  on  each  face 
(Fig.  6).  It  can  be  easily  perceived  that  this  piece  was  designed  to  be 
made  into  a  ceremonial  weapon  by  cutting  out  the  portions  above  and 
below  the  protuberance,  and  by  perforating  the  thick  part.  The  original 
was  found  on  the  surface,  6  miles  northeast  of  Sidney,  Shelby  County. 

Through  Mr.  Gterard  Fowke,  of  Augusta,  Bracken  County,  Ky.,  was 
received  a  collection  numbering  1,178  specimens  from  Flint  Ridge,  the 
well-known  locality  to  which  the  aborigines  resorted  for  quarrying  chal 
cedonic  flint  of  excellent  quality,  and  where  they  have  left  the  traces  of 
their  operations  in  the  shape  of  numerous  pits.  Flint  Ridge  extends 
through  several  counties ;  but  the  above  mentioned  collection  camefrom 
Licking  County.  It  consists  of  hammer-stones  of  flint,  and  quartzite^ 
cores,  rude  implements  (more  or  less  leaf-shaped),  cutting  and  drilling 
tools,  and  a  large  anvil  stone. 

Some  of  the  cores  show  very  distinctly  the  facets  produced  by  the  re- 
moval of  flakes,  and  are  the  best  specimens  of  their  kind  found  north  of 
Mexico,  which  have  ever  fallen  under  my  notice. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  was  received  a  collection  (surface 
finds)  from  Butler  County.  It  contains  arrow  and  spear  heads,  hammer 
stones,  pestles,  polished  celts,  grooved  axes,  pierced  tablets,  and  a  tube 
of  banded  slate. 

Further :  A  small  collection  from  ^'  Cemetery  Mound,"  Mount  Ver- 
non, Knox  County,  composed  of  rude  stone  implements,  bears' teeth 
flattened  on  both  sides  and  perforated  with  three  holes,  a  thin  semi- 
lunar shaped  object  of  copper  (much  corroded),  fragments  of  human 
and  animal  bones,  and  pieces  of  a  material  of  chalky  appearance, 
which  covered  the  skeleton. 

INDIANA. 

From  Mr.  B.  W.  Evermann,  of  Blooraington,  Monroe  County,  were 
received  leaf-shaped  implements,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  a  polished 
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celt,  a  large  grooved  ax,  a  grooved  muul,  a  pestle,  three  pierced  tablets, 
ooe-balfof  a  ceremonial  weapon,  a  bird-shaped  object,  and  a  natural 
formation  (clay-iron  stone;,  from  Carroll  County,  and  an  oval  flat  peb- 
ble of  banded  slate  thickest  in  the  middle,  having  portions  cut  out  at 
the  smaller  ends,  with  the  intention  to  make  it  into  a  ceremonial 
weapon.  This  interesting  piece  (obtained  in  Howard  County)  is  repre- 
sente<l  in  Fig.  7,  and  in  Fig.  8  is  shown  the  form  of  a  finished  object  of 
the  same  character,  received  from  Ohio  in  1879. 

A  collection  from  Floyd,  Harrison,  and  Crawford  Counties,  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  John  H.  Lemon,  of  ^'ew  Albany.  It  embraces  rude  and 
leaf-shaped  implements,  cutting-tools,  scrax)ers,  perforators,  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  polished  celts,  grooved  axes,  pestles,  and  fragments  of 
pierced  tablets. 

A  leaf-shaped  implement,  arrow-heads,  polished  celts,  a  grooved  ax, 
and  a  rude  pierced  tablet  (mostly  good  specimens),  from  Wheatland, 
Enox  County,  were  presented  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  of  Wheatland. 

nxiKOis. 

The  Museum  is  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Carrolton,  Greene 
County,  for  the  loan  of  a  chipped  and  afterward  polished  specimen  of 
white  jasper,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard  (Fig.  9).  This  object,  of  which  there 
is  now  a  cast  in  the  National  Museum,  measures  3  inches  in  length. 
It  was  found  on  the  surface  in  Walkerville  Township,  Greene  County, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Illinois  River  Bluffs.  It  may  be  of  ornamental 
or  totemic  character. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  delivered  a  collection  from  a  mound  near 
Mill  Cret^k,  Alexander  County,  namely:  Large  rude  chipped  imple- 
ments, chipped  celts,  some  with  polished  cutting  edges,  a  spear  head, 
an  irregular  polished  tablet  of  pale-greenish  fluorite,  pierced  with  two 
holes,  shell  beads  and  other  ornaments  of  shell,  bone  perforators,  drilled 
bears'  teeth,  worked  stag  horn,  and  fragments  of  animal  bones. 

The  pierced  tablet  is  a  very  remarkable  specimen. 

Further :  Arrow  and  spear  heads,  a  polished  celt,  a  pierced  tablet, 
spool-shaped  objects  of  copper,  and  a  compact  earthy  mass  inclosing 
bears'  teeth  (partly  notched),  and  fragments  of  bones,  from  a  mound 
near  Fountain  Bluff,  Jackson  Couniy. 

Further:  One  hundred  leaf-shaped  implements  of  dark  flint  or  horn- 
stone  from  a  subterranean  deposit  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  on  the  farm 
of  John  G.  Simms,  near  De  Soto,  Jackson  County.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  how  the  specimens  were  arranged  under  ground. 

Further :  A  chungkee-stone  (pierced  and  well  finished),  two  Unio 
shells  prepared  to  serve  as  spoons,  and  two  thin  sheets  of  copper,  one 
square,  with  two  human  figures,  with  headdresses,  apparently  in  the 
act  of  dancing,  stamped  upon  it,  and  the  other  in  a  less  good  state  of 
preservation,  showing  also  a  human  figure  similarly  produced.  These 
objects  came  from  a  stone  grave  near  Bluff*  Lake,  Union  County. 
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KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  W.  Kinney,  of  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  presented  a  cop- 
per ornament  from  a  mound  in  Greenup  County,  Kentucky.  The  speci- 
men is  not  in  its  original  shape,  as  represented  in  Fig.  10,  but  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  lump,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  frustrate  further  use  after 
its  deposition.  I  have  seen  in  Europe  bronze  swords  bent  double  with 
the  same  intention.    Mr.  Kinney  states  as  follows : 

The  copper  relic  was  found  in  au  outlying  uioimd  in  GrtMsnup  Couuty,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  one  of  the  group  so  frequently  referred  to  by 
Sqaier  and  others.  This  mound  is  in  the  first  or  lower  river- terrace,  while  the  main 
works  are  on  the  next.  On  one  occasion  half  a  bushel  of  these  ornaments  was  found 
in  the  same  mound  and  sent  to  the  smelter. 

TENNESSEE. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology  delivered  a  collection  fi-om  a  mound  on 
McGee's  farm,  Monroe  County,  namely :  Small  arrow-heads,  polished 
celts,  a  pestle,  discoidal  stones,  a  very  fine  large  semicircular  tanged 
object  (polished),*  a  clay  pipe,  a  fragment  of  a  stone  pipe,  drilled  bears' 
teeth,  shell  beads  and  pendants,  a  carved  and  open- worked  shell  disk 
(gorget),  cylindrical  copper  beads,  glass  beads  (European),  and  two 
human  skulls. 

Further :  Grooved  axes,  pierced  tablets,  bone  implements  (needles, 
etc.),  shell  beads,  pin-shaped  objects  of  shell,  shell  gorgets  (disk- 
shaped),  remarkable  for  the  designs  engraved  on  them  (spider  and 
human  figures  of  Aztec  character),  and  a  rude  shell  mask  (human  face) 
from  a  mound  on  Faine's  Island,  3  miles  southeast  of  Dandridge,  Jef- 
ferson County. 

Further:  Arrow-heads,  hammer  stones,  stone  pipes,  bone  perforators, 
bears'  teeth,  shell  beads,  pin- shaped  objects  of  shell,  and  a  number  of 
disk  like  gorgets  and  masks  (human  faces)  of  the  same  material.  Some 
of  the  former  show  well-executed  designs  of  rattlesnakes,  etc.  From 
"McMahon  Mound,"  Sevier  County. 

Further :  Flakes,  rude  chipped  implements,  scrapers,  perforators,  ar- 
row and  spear  heads,  polished  celts,  grooved  axes,  pierced  tablets,  a 
spade-shaped  pipe  of  chlorite  (Fig.  11),  bone  perforators,  shell  beads, 
and  a  slender  straight  copper  implement,  lOJ  inches  long,  square  in  the 
cross  section,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end. 

Further :  A  large  flint  digging  tool  (oval),  polished  celts  and  celt- 
gouges  (some  very  good),  and  a  number  of  gaming-disks  (?),  from  Lauder- 
dale County. 

Further :  A  large  collection  from  "  Citico  Mound,"  on  McSpadden's 
farm,  in  Monroe  County,  embracing  arrow-heads,  polished  celts  and 
chisels,  hammer-stones,  pestles,  stone  disks,  some  of  them  polished, 

"I  formerly  calle4l  such  specimens  * 'scraper- like  implements/'  but  having  afterward 
seen  a  lar^e  number  of  them,  I  am  now  inclined  to  class  them  as 'objects  of  orna- 
mental or  ceremonial  character. 
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jHeraed  tablets,  Btoue  pipes,  a  fragment  ot  a  large  |H)t-stone  vessel, 
pieces  of  red  mineral  paint,  drilled  bears'  teeth,  bone  peribrators,  shell 
beads  and  pendants,  pin-shaped  objects  of  shell,  shell  masks  (human 
faces),  clay  vessels  ornamented  with  raised  figures,  incised  lines,  etc., 
and  human  skulls  and  bones. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Hicks,  of  Nashville,  sent  to  the  i^ational  Museum 
three  chipped  flint  objects,  remarkable  for  large  size  and  nnusual  forms, 
namely:  A  sword  or  truncheon-like  article  (Fig.  12),  and  an  imple- 
ment (!)  formed  at  one  end  like  a  crab's  claw  (Fig.  13),  both  from  Hum- 
phreys County.  Also,  a  nearly  circular  disk  (Fig.  14),  measuring  9 
inches  in  major  diameter,  and  chipped  to  an  edge  around  the  circum- 
ference. This  specimen,  found  in  Stewart  County,  differs  in  make  item 
the  disk -like  flint  articles  found  in  deposits.  These  three  objects,  of 
which  casts  were  taken  in  the  National  Museum,  are  surface  finds. 

Large  specimens  of  gray  flint,  more  or  less  analogous  in  form  to 
those  just  mentioned,  are  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
They  were  likewise  found  in  Humphreys  and  Stewart  Counties,  in 
mounds  and  on  the  surface. 

MICHIGAN. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Carviii,  of  Lyons,  Fulton  County,-  Ohio,  presented  a  plat- 
form pipe.  It  consists  of  the  mottled  stone  which  forms  the  material 
of  many  of  the  pipes  in  the  Squier  and  Davis  collection,  now  in  Eng- 
land.    It  was  found  in  a  maize-field  in  Berrien  County,  Michigan. 

WISCONSIN. 

Two  drilled  bears'  teeth,  two  bone  ornaments,  two  small  sheets  of 
native  silver,  shaped  by  beating,  and  six  cylindrical  copper  beads  from 
a  mound  at  Warner's  Landing,  Vernon  County,  were  presejited  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  De  Witt,  of  Newton,  Vernon  County.  The  pieces  of  sheet  silver 
are  of  special  interest,  being  the  first  specimens  of  this  kind  given  to  the 
Museum. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  were  received  a  leaf-sliai>ed  imple- 
ment, fragments  of  burned  bones,  a  copper  or  brass  kettle,  and  a  num- 
ber of  silver  bracelets,  gorgets,  ear-rings,  etc.,  from  a  mound  in  Craw- 
fiMTd  County.    The  objects  evidently  accompanied  an  intrusive  burial. 

ARKANSAS. 

From  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  were  received  small  arrow-heads,  ham- 
mer-stones, chipped  celts  with  polished  cutting  edges,  polished  celts, 
mullers,  grinding-stones,  polishingstones,  gaming  disks  (!),  bone  per- 
forators,  and  pieces  of  worked  stag-horn  from  an  ancient  Indian  burial 
ground  at  Bradley's  Landing,  Crittenden  County. 

Further:  Rude  leaf  shaped  implements,  small  arrow-heads,  perfora- 
tors, hammer-stones,  a   polished  celt,  a  semicircular   tanged  object 
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(polished),  a  large  quartz  crystal,  a  bone  perforator,  and  fragments  of 
animal  bones  from  a  mound  in  Pulaski  County. 

OREGON. 

Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  of  Webster  City,  Hamilton  County,  Iowa,  pre- 
sented a  well-shaped  stone  pestle  with  a  ripg-like  projection  below  the 
tapering  end.  It  was  found  near  Grant's  Pass,  Josephine  County,  Ore- 
gon. 

ARIZONA. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Carlton,  of  Pima,  Graham  County,  presented  a  flake  of  chal- 
cedony, arrow-heads,  hammer-stones,  grooved  axes,  mauls,  rubbing- 
stones,  a  metate,  a  pestle,  a  small  mortar,  arrow-shaft  straighteners,  a 
polishing-stone,  a  pebble  for  smoothing  pottery,  a  small  paint  muller, 
an  anvil-stone  of  cylindrical  form,  a  conical  stone  pipe,  a  pierced  stone 
disk,  shell  ornaments,  quartz  crystals,  a  piece  of  unworked  turquoise,  a 
clay  bowl,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  The  objects  were  all  found  in 
Graham  County. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Mr.  E.  W.  !NelBon,  of  Springerville,  Apache  County,  Ariz.,  sent  a  col- 
lection from  ruins  on  thie  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco  River,  New 
Mexico,  consisting  of  stone  perforators,  grooved  axes,  mortars,  a  pestle, 
a  grindingstone,  rubbing-stones,  arrow-shaft  straighteners,  perforated 
cylindrical  paint-stones,  rock  crystals  showing  use  at  the  apex,  frag- 
ments of  red  and  green  mineral  paint,  stone  carvings  in  human  and 
animal  forms,  bone  awls,  a  bone  whistle,  pendants  and  beads  of  stone, 
shell  and  pottery,  including  one  of  turquoise,  and  two  human  skulls. 
The  most  remarkable  piece  in  this  collection,  however,  is  a  sandstone 
slab^  nearly  square,  with  rounded  corners,  npon  which  is  carved  in 
relief  a  rather  conventional  figure  of  a  turtle.  It  is  represented  in  Fig. 
15. 

From  the  same  and  the  same  locality,  hammer-stones,  grioding-stones, 
pestles,  grooved  axes,  paint  mortars  and  mullers,  "  tanning-stones,'' 
one-half  of  a  stone  disk,  fragments  of  a  stone  plate  with  many  bi-conical 
perforations,  a  stone  carving  representing  the  head  of  a  coyote,  a  stone 
carving  in  the  shape  of  an  owl,  stone  tubes  and  pipes,  a  small  arrow- 
head, twenty-four  flat  pierced  pendants  of  turquoise,  two  of  which  are 
represented  in  Figs.  16  and  17,  a  number  of  fragments  of  turquoise 
pendants,  bone  perforators,  fragments  of  a  bone  spear-head,  a  bear's 
claw,  shell  beads  and  other  ornaments  of  shell,  a  truncated  marine  shell 
(Agarania  testacea  Lam.),  a  small  brass  bell,  a  nugget  of  native  copper, 
a  piece  of  graphite,  and  pieces  of  red  and  green  mineral  paint. 

AI.ASEA. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Johnson,  of  Fort  Alexander,  presented  a  spear-head-shaped 
knife-blade  ot  slate,  two  polished  celts,  and  three  adzes  from  Alaska. 
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MEXICO. 

From  Mr.  L.  H.  Aym€,  of  Oaxaca,  was  acquired  a  large  collection, 
consisting  of  obsidian  flakes  and  cores,  a  hammer-stone,  polished  celts 
(one  11  inches  in  length),  polishing-stones,  implements  with  two  flat, 
deeply-striated  faces  (Fig.  18),*  small  stone  pendants,  a  large  stone  slab 
with  deep  notches  on  one  edge,  a  fragment  of  a  pestle,  a  well-polished 
disk-shaped  ear-pendant  of  jade  (pierced  near  the  rim),  fragments  of 
worked  alabaster,  a  piece  of  stncco,  beads  made  of  entire  shells  either 
pierced  with  a  hole  or  truncated  at  the  apex,  a  large  pierced  shell 
(8trombus)y  a  shell  bead,  a  shell  disk  with  central  hole,  fragments  of 
shells,  and  a  large  number  of  calcareous  pebbles  of  unknown  use. 
Further,  a  number  of  stone  carvings ;  namely,  two  large  human  figures 
(one  very  well  executed),  a  human  head  with  widely-opened  mouth 
(part  of  a  figure),  a  tiger's  head  (part  of  a  figure),  and  small  squatting 
figures  (human)  pierced  for  suspension. 

GUATEMALA. 

Mr.  Miles  Bock,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presented  a  boulder  with  a 
face  rudely  carved  on  it  from  the  ruins  of  Saculeo,  near  Huehuetenango, 
a  place  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the  chie&  of  the  Mam  In- 
dians ;  and  also  the  greater  part  of  a  stone  disk,  exactly  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter, having  carved  on  it  in  relief  a  human  head  with  an  elaborate 
head-dress.  It  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  Sun.  This  specimen 
came  from  an  altar  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  on  the  summit  of 
Cerro  Izbul,  40  miles  southeast  of  Gomitan,  Mexico. 

NIOABAaUA. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Evans,  of  New  Bochelle,  Westchester  County,  F.  Y., 
sent  a  large  block  of  tufa,  to  all  appearance  of  volcanic  origin,  which 
shows  two  impressions  of  small  human  feet,  evidently  produced  while 
the  tufa  was  in  a  plastic  state.  The  material  replaced  by  the  feet  has 
risen  and  forms  a  kind  of  ridge  around  the  tracks.  The  history  of  this 
highly  interesting  piece  is  not  yet  known,  but  will  soon  be  communi- 
cated. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA. 

By  Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel,  of  Panama,  was  sent  a  large  collection  from 
Indian  graves  of  Ohiriqui,  State  of  Panama.  The  collection  is  com- 
posed of  trimmed  flakes,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  chisels,  polished  celts, 
roetates  of  various  shapes  (some  in  the  form  of  animals),  rubbing-stones, 
baking-plates,  a  human  stone  figure  (female),  a  human  figure  rudely 

*  These  stones  resemble  the  wooden  bark-beaters  nsed  by  the  Sonth  Sea  Islanders 
in  making  tapa-cloth,  and  probably  also  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  for  making  bark 
cloth  or  paper.  I  was  informed  that  the  people  in  Mexico  employ  at  present  these 
stones,  which  appear  to  be  frequent,  for  ornshing  chilli.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
^fBcond^iy  vae^  ft 
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carved  from  a  boulder,  two  large  stone  slabs  showing  in  relief,  respect- 
ively, the  figure  of  a  monkey  and  of  an  alligator,  and  five  fragments  of 
metates  (heads  of  animals).  Some  of  the  celts  are  of  very  elegant  form, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  representing  one  of  them.  The  arrow  and  spear 
heiids  chipped  from  flakes  of  flint  and  jasper  frequently  show  the  form 
of  a  three-sided  pyramid.  This  form  seems  to  be  i>eculiar  to  Chiriqui, 
on  the  western  continent,  but  it  also  occurs  in  greater  perfection  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  A  Ohiriqui  arrow-head  of  jasper  is  represented 
in  Fig.  20. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Ober,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  presented  a  collection  from  the 
Island  of  Nevis.  It  consists  of  four  polished  stone  implements  of  re- 
markable forms,  and  apparently  designed  for  crushing  and  smoothing 
purposes,  three  pestles,  a  polishingstone,  a  fragment  of  a  jade  celt, 
and  two  celts  made  of  shell. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Lee  and  Willard  Nye,  jr.,  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  obtained  two  polished  celts  on  Abaco 
Island;  a  polished  celt,  a  rubbing-stone,  and  a  fragment  of  worked  bone 
on  New  Providence  Island;  three  polished  celts,  a  chisel,  a  small  drilled 
pendant  of  fine  workmanship  (perhaps  jade),  seventy  fragmentary  hu- 
man bones,  embracing  skull  and  jaw  bones  and  other  parts  of  skeletons, 
and  fifteen  pieces  of  smooth  pottery,  firom  a  cave  on  Watling  Island. 

BOUTINE  WOBK. 

The  entering  of  specimens  has  been  performed  according  to  the 
method  followed  in  all  departments  of  the  National  Museum.  In  the 
general  catalogue  the  running  number  cf  the  specimen  is  noted,  together 
with  the  private  number,  if  there  is  one,  and  its  character  briefly  indi- 
cated ;  there  are  further  mentioned  the  locality  where  the  object  was  ob- 
tained and  the  name  of  the  donor  or  person  from  whom  it  was  acquired; 
lastly,  the  date  of  the  entry  is  given.  This  mode  of  recording  would  suf- 
fice for  certain  classes  of  natural  objects,  and,  indeed,  suffices  for  such 
stray  antiquities  \\a  are  simply  taken  from  the  surface;  but  it  is  far  from 
supplying  the  data  required  for  archsBologic  specimens  found  in  graves, 
mounds,  caves,  shell-heaps,  camping-grounds,  deposits,  etc. — in  short, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  elucidate  the  modes  and  customs  of 
those  by  whom  the  objects  were  left.  In  such  cases  all  attainable  in- 
formation contained  in  letters,  or  orally  communicated,  is  carefully 
noted  in  the  "reference- book,"  which  thus  forms  the  supplement  to  the 
general  catalogue— an  archive  affording  the  means  of  learning  the  his- 
tory of  many  single  objects  and  collections  exhibited  in  this  depart- 
ment Whenever  an  entry  is  made  in  the  reference-book,  the  page  on 
which  it  is  to  be  found  is  indicated  in  the  last  column  of  the  general 
catalogue.  The  data  recorded  in  tUQ  i:oferenoe-book  qovqi:  Qi  period  of 
seTeral  years.  oigitize..,Google 
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Fro.  16.  Turquoise  peocUuit,  New  Mexico.    Catalogue  No.  08256.    { 

Fio.  17.  Turquoise  pendant.  New  Mexico.    Catalof^e  No.  98*256  a.    \ 

Fro.  IB.  Polishing-stone  or  barlc-beater,  Mexico.    Catalogue  No.  0R279.    i 

Fio.  19.  Polished  celt,  Chiriqui,  United  States  of  Colombia.    Catalogue  No.  96S6&.    i 

Fro.  20.  Jasper  arrow-head,  Chiriqui,  United  States  of  Colombia.    Catalogue  No.  96477. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   ARCHiEOLOGY.  Ill 

The  specimens  banded  to  my  caro  are  carefully  examioed,  and  the  . 
best  and  most  characteristic  set  apart  for  exhibition.  Dnplicates  which 
can  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  value  of  the  collection  receive  a  cata- 
logue number,  but,  instead  of  being  exhibited,  are  placed  in  drawers 
and  reserved  for  exchanges.  This  mode  of  discrimination,  however,  is 
chiefly  applied  to  the  numerous  specimens — mostly  of  chipped  stone— 
which  are  found  on  the  surface,  but  hardly  ever  to  small  or  large  col- 
lections of  artefacts  and  human  or  animal  remains  obtained  from  graves, 
mounds,  shell-heaps,  caves,  etc.  Such  objects,  even  when  insignificant 
as  si)ecimen8,  are  generally  kept  together  and  exhibited  as  a  whole. 

1  have  for  years  followed  a  dualistic  system  in  arranging  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  country.  There  is,  as  I  stated  in  my  report  for  1884,  a  large 
general  collection  (mostly  exhibited  in  table  cases),  which  consists  of 
relics  of  chipped  and  gronnd  stone,  of  copper,  bone,  horn,  shell,  clay, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  of  wood.  These  objects  have  been  grouped 
according  to  material,  and  then  classed  under  such  denominations  as 
their  forms  indicated  or  suggested,  and  with  strict  regard  to  the  transi- 
tion or  evolution  from  simple  to  more  developed  forms.  This  arrange- 
ment oS€tq  to  the  intelligent  visitor  an  opportunity  to  take  in  at  one 
glance,  as  it  were,  the  whole  culture  of  the  prehistoric  North  American, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  represented  by  visible  tokens. 

There  are,  secondly,  the  before-mentioned  special  or  local  collections, 
composed  of  North  American  articles  found  In  one  locality — a  mound,' 
grave,  artificial  shell-deposit,  etc.    These  collections  are  designed  to 
show  the  difference  in  the  mechanical  acquirements  and  modes  of  life 
of  the  people  formerly  inhabiting  the  various  parts  of  this  country. 

While  comparatively  few  additions  are  made  to  the  general  collection, 
which  as  it  is  fully  serves  its  purpose,  the  number  of  special  collec- 
tions is  constantly  increased,  and  thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  every  sec- 
tion of  North  America  will  be  represented.  The  collections  in  question, 
of  course,  vary  much  in  extent ;  they  some  times  only  fill  a  ttray,  but 
occasionally  occupy  several  shelves  of  an  upright  case.  Ultimately 
they  will  bo  arranged  geographically. 

The  observations  thus  far  made  relate  to  collections  from  portions  of 
this  continent  north  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  Japan,  etc.; 
and  a  representative  series  of  prehistoric  antiquities  from  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  this  fiscal  year  119  special  collections,  small  and  large, 
have  been  placed  on  exhibition.  By  far  the  greater  number  (88)  were 
delivered  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  The  others  are  contributions  or 
acquisitions  from  private  persons.  The  more  important  ones  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  import. 

The  number  of  duplicate  specimens  sent  during  the  year  to  individu- 
als in  exchange  for  objects  received  in  this  department,  or  in  others, 
was  comparatively  small.  A  grooved  stone  maul  from  the  Moquis, 
Arizona,  was  sent  to  C.  M.  Sawyer,  Mechanics'  Falls,  Androscoggin 
County,  Maine.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Kessler,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  received, 
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a  collection  of  relics,  embracing  arrow  and  spear  heads,  a  polished  celt, 
a  grooved  ax,  and  fragments  of  pottery ;  65  specimens  in  all.  A  grooved 
polished  stone  hammer  from  Arizona  was  forwarded  to  O.  P.  liodgers, 
Marengo,  McHenry  County,  Illinois.  To  J.  P.  MacLean,  Hamilton, 
Butler  County,  Ohio,  were  sent  five  casts  of  an  incised  stone  tablet 
found  in  a  mound  at  Waverly,  Pike  County,  Ohio. 

Many  persons  visiting  the  department  have  taken  notes  and  asked 
questions  bearing  upon  the  antiquities  there  exhibited,  and  all  desired 
information  has  been  promptly  given.  Such  inquiries,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, were  chieiy  made  for  the  sake  of  self-instruction,  but  probably 
also  in  some  cases  with  a  view  to  literary  utilization.  I  had  myself  con- 
stantly  occasion  to  re  examine  certain  groups  or  series  of  specimens, 
being  engaged  in  the  composition  ^of  an  illustrated  work  on  North 
American  antiquities,  which  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  visitors 
of  the  department,  and  will  bear  the  title  "  A  Classification  of  the  North 
American  Prehistoric  Relics  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum."  More 
than  half  of  it  is  in  manuscript,  and  an  artist  is  engaged  in  making  the 
drawings  with  which  it  will  be  illustrated. 

The  present  condition  of  the  collection  is  given  in  the  following  tab- 
ular statement: 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  SPECIMENS  ENTKKED  IN  THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

•Exhibition  and  study  Beries  ..». 40,281 

Duplicates 8,482 

48,763 

RECEIVED  FROM  THE  BUREAU  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

From  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for  the  years  1880  to  1882  ..    2,695 
From  mound  explorations,  etc. : 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,1883 4,285 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1884 6,436 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885 3,135 

16,551 

Total  number  of  specimens 65, 314 

TOTAL    NUMBER  OF    SPECIMENS  RECEIVED  DURING    THE  YEAR    (iNCLUDl  T    THE 

ABOVE  TOTAL). 

Exhibition  and  study  series 2,667 

Duplicates , 84 

Total 2,751 
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REPORT  ON  THF  SECTIONS  OF  FOODS  AND  TEXTILES  IN  THE  U.  S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  BOMYN  HiTOHCOOK,  Acting  Curator. 


In  accordance  with  your  suggestion  that  I  should  prepare  a  report 
covering,  in  a  general  way,  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  Mu- 
seum, I  have  endeavored  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  a  review  of  the 
work  done,  and  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  collections 
in  my  charge.  The  diflferent  divisions  of  work  assigned  to  me  cover  so 
large  a  field  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  particular  attention  to 
all  of  them.  My  work  has,  therefore,  been  mainly  confined  to  the  two 
sections  of  textiles  and  foods.  In  addition  to  these  I  have  received  and 
classified  material  belonging  to  the  following  sections,  as  enumerated  in 
the  ^^ Scheme  of  Museum  Classification"  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Museum  for  1881,  viz : 

12.  The  elemento  and  their  combmatioas,  chemical  collections. 

21.  Preparation  of  food-staffis,  narcotlcS;  etc. 

22.  DiBtUlation,  mannfactnre  of  perfomeries,  etc. 

23.  Oils,  fats,  soaps,  and  waxes ;  their  preparation  and  ose. 

24.  Gams,  resins,  glaes,  cements. 

25.  Pigments  and  dyes. 

26.  The  chemical  manufactures  and  their  products. 

29.  Fibers,  cordage,  textile  fabrics,  needle- work. 

30.  Paper  and  its  mannfactnre. 

I  have  also  taken  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  collection  of  philosophical 
apparatus,  which  is  on  exhibition  in  the  north  hall. 

In  a  communication  from  you  dated  October  13, 1835,  you  expressed 
a  desire  that  I  would  "  take  charge  of  all  technological  material,  es- 
I>ecially  raw  materials  and  products  not  otherwise  already  assigned," 
and  stated  that  "  the  greater  portion  of  this  will  doubtless  come  to  you 
permanently,  as  soon  as  the  departments  having  an  interest  in  such  ma- 
terial are  developed.''  Accordingly,  I  have  endeavored  to  catalogue, 
classify  and  preserve  a  great  maas  of  material  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  one  curator  with  a  single  assistant  to  study,  label  and  prepare 
for  exhibition.  That  material,  however,  is  available  for  use  at  any  time, 
and  will  some  djiy  be  of  great  value  to  the  Museum. 

In  glancing  over  the  names  of  the  sections  mentioned  above,  it  may 
seem  that  they  include  rather  a  heterogeneous  collection,  but  with  the 
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exception  of  the  section  of  fibers,  etc.,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  all 
be  included  under  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
or  less  directly  connected,  although  very  properly  separated  in  different 
sections  for  museum  purposes. 

The  section  of  textiles  has  engaged  my  attention  most  fully  during 
two  years.  My  connection  with  the  Museum  dates  from  November, 
1883,  when  an  office  in  the  east  tower,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  assigned 
to  me,  Mr.  F.  H.  Towne,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  on  the  col- 
lections as  preparator,  acting  as  assistant.  A  few  specimens  of  textile 
fibers  and  fabrics  were  then  on  exhibition,  but  without  labels,  in  the 
west  hall.  A  large  number  of  specimens  of  foods  in  bottles  were  on  ex- 
hibition in  the  northwest  range,  but  very  imperfectly  classified,  and 
not  selected  with  discrimination.  A  large  collection  of  fibers  and 
fabrics,  mostly  from  the  Centennial  exhibition  of  1876  was  still  un- 
packed and  required  attention.  These  were  immediately  prepared  for 
study.  The  different  divisions  of  work  will  now  be  separately  re- 
viewed. 

The  early  work  in  this  section  was  very  much  retarded,  and  some  of 
it  was  not  very  perfectly  done,  so  that  it  required  subsequent  revision, 
owing  to  the  want  of  necessary  books  of  reference.  A  sectional  library 
was  soon  provided,  which  has  served  very  well,  but  even  now  some  very 
useful  books  of  reference  are  not  available.  It  was  soon  found  that 
much  of  the  accumulated  material  was  of  little  value,  owing  to  deteriora- 
tion by  long  keeping,  the  loss  of  marks  for  identification,  and  other 
causes.  Gradually  such  specimens  were  eliminated,  and  the  plan  has 
been  followed  throughout  the  section  to  discard  all  specimens  of  even 
doubtful  identity,  except  when  it  was  thought  their  identity  might  be 
established  in  future,  in  which  case,  when  the  specimen  was  a  good  one 
that  might  not  be  easily  replaced,  it  was  catalogued  and  held  in  re- 
serve. 

Four  series  of  specimens  are  provided  for  in  this  section,  viz :  exhibi- 
tion series,  study  series,  reserve  series,  and  duplicate  series. 

This  series  includes  all  specimens  mounted  for  exhibition.  Owing  to 
the  limited  space  on  the  Museum  floor  the  mounted  specimens  are  not 
all  on  exhibition  at  the  present  time,  but  the  unit  boxes  containing  them 
are  ready  for  display  when  space  permits.  Every  sx>ecimen  in  this  se- 
ries is  provided  with  either  a  written  or  a  printed  label. 

A  system  of  marking  the  catalogue  cards  has  been  adopted  which 
indicates  at  a  glance  when  a  specimen  is  in  the  exhibition  series  and 
when  a  label  has  been  written  for  the  printer.  The  mark  0  on  a  cata- 
logue card  indicates  that  a  specimen  is  mounted  for  exhibition  and  if  fol- 
lowed by  a  check,  thus  0  •,  the  label  for  printing  is  written. 

The  system  of  classification  proposed  some  time  ago  in  one  of  my  re- 
ports has  been  carried  out  in  a  general  way,  but  the  collection  is  so 
broken  up  by  the  necessity  of  storing  specimens  that  should  be  shown^ 
that  the  system  can  not  be  strictly  adhered  to.    Beginning  at  the  en* 
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trance  of  the  court  (the  collection  is  now  in  the  northeast  courfc,  occupy- 
ing about  one-half  of  the  floor-space)^  the  visitor  first  comes  to  the  textile 
materials  used  in  their  natural  condition,  such  as  rough  barks,  made 
into  ropes  by  Indians  and  primitive  tribes  in  different  countries;  esparto, 
made  into  coarse  mats  in  Spain ;  palm-leaves,  woven  into  baskets,  hats, 
etc.  Then  may  be  seen  varieties  of  tree-down,  often  known  as  tree- 
cotton,  including  the  paina  of  Brazil  in  variety,  showing  how  the  down 
occurs  in  the  seed-pods,  and  the  pulu  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  These 
materials  are  used,  without  preparation,  for  stuffing.  Then  follow  va- 
rieties of  fibers  extracted  from  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  the  coarser 
ones  used  for  ropes,  the  finer  for  yarns  suitable  for  knitting  and  weav- 
ing. Among  these  is  a  good  series  representing  the  ramie  industry, 
which  may  become  of  considerat>le  importance  to  this  country ;  coUec- 
tions  of  ^ew  Zealand  flax,  common  flax,  agave  fibers  in  great  variety, 
and  many  others,  leading  up  to  cotton.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
thread  is  represented  by  a  case  of  eight  unit  boxes,  mounted  especially 
for  the  Museum  by  the  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  exhibits  in  the  series.  Following  cotton  come  fibers  from  the 
animal  kingdom,  horse-hair,  wool,  and  silk. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  a  good  display  of  spinning 
and  weaving  appliances,  but  the  space  is  too  much  restricted  to  per-  ' 
mit  of  proper  display  of  what  apparatus  we  have.  A  case  is  filled  with 
spinning-wheels,  reels,  etc.,  which  were  in  use  many  years  ago  in  the 
preparation  of  flax,  cotton,  and  wool  yarns  for  hand-looms,  but  it  is  not 
as  attractive  or  instructive  as  it  should  be.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  primitive  implements  used  for  the  same  purposes  in  different 
countries,  examples  of  which  are  shown.  For  instance,  there  is  a  hand 
reel  of  the  present  day  from  Siam,  which  is  precisely  like  the  common 
English  reel,  except  that  in  the  former  the  cross-pieces  are  in  one  plane, 
while  in  the  latter  they  are  placed  at  right  angles.  This  very  slight 
change  makes  the  English  reel  of  a  century  ago  far  more  convenient 
to  use  than  the  one  now  in  use  in  Siam. 

Among  the  looms  may  be  seen  some  very  excellent  specimens  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  simplest  are  those  still  in  use 
by  the  Indians  of  North  America,  of  which,  however,  there  are  several 
varieties.  In  one  case  a  fine  Pimo  Indian  loom,  collected  by  Dr.  Edward 
Pidmer,  is  well  shown  and  described.  A  Moqui  loom  is  also  shown,  but 
not  in  as  good  condition.  Quite  recently  a  Zuiii  loom  was  set  up  and 
some  weaving  done  upon  it  by  the  ludian  girl  Wawah,  thus  enabling 
me  to  follow  the  successive  operations  and  understand  them  better  than 
haA  been  i>ossible  from  written  descriptions.  A  loom  of  the  Talamanca 
Indians,  of  Oosta  Bica,  with  specimens  of  cloth,  is  of  interest.  A  loom 
from  the  Ainos,  of  Japan,  is  also  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  Indian  loom,  owing  to  certain  distinguishing  features  in  the  device 
for  opening  the  warp  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle. 

A  number  of  photographs  of  the  Indian  girl  Wawah  engaged  in  the 
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yarioos  operations  of  spinning,  preparing  loom  and  warp,  and  weaving, 
were  taken,  and  are  used  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  work  among  the 
Zonis. 

The  stady  series  of  fibers  includes  anthentically  named  specimens  in- 
tended for  microscopical  examination.  Appended  to  this  report  is  a  spe- 
cial article  on  preparing  microscopical  mounts  of  vegetable  textile  fibers; 
The  study  series  is  valuable,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  not 
unfrequently  required  to  use  small  portious  of  fibers  for  comparison 
with  others  for  identification.  Occasionally  requests  tor  typical  speci- 
mens of  fibers  are  received,  which  have  been  supplied  from  the  study 
series.  It  is  expected  that  specimens  will  be  sent  to  the  Museum  for 
identification  from  time  to  time.  The  study  series  will  afford  a  means 
of  identification  probably  better  than  c^n  be  elsewhere  found.  It  is  not, 
however,  by  any  means  complete.  Every  distinct  fiber  in  the  textiles 
collection  is  represented  in  this  series,  but  not  every  fiber  in  use  is  so 
represented. 

An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  objects  in  the  study  series  is  kept  on  cards 
in  the  office  of  the  curator  and  a  list  has  been  prepared  and  is  published 
as  an  appendix  to  this  report. 

When  small  specimens  of  textiles  are  received  that  seem  to  ]>ossess 
a  scientific  rather  than  popular  interest,  or  which  are  for  some  reason 
not  suitable  for  exhibition,  they  are  placed  in  this  series. 

The  reserve  series  includes  specimens  of  value  for  purposes  of  ex- 
hibition, which  can  not  be  immediately  mounted.  When  such  speci- 
mens have  been  catalogued  they  are  marked  *'  reserve,'^  and  placed  in 
drawers  in  numerical  order,  and  the  fact  is  noted  on  the  catalogue  card. 
If  a  portion  is  desired  in  the  study  series  it  is  selected  at  the  time  and  so 
indicated  on  the  catalogue  card. 

The  duplicate  series  includes  those  specimens  available  for  ex- 
changes. These  are  stored  in  drawers  or  in  storage  boxes.  A  special 
series  of  cards,  numerically  arranged,  gives  a  list  of  the  specimens  in 
this  series  and  indicates  their  location.  The  specimens  in  general  stor- 
age, however,  are  enumerated  on  special  storage  catalogue  cards,  bear- 
ing the  storage  number  of  the  boxes  and  a  list  of  their  contents,  so  that 
any  specimen  can  be  obtained  without  delay. 

An  alphabetical  list,  arranged  by  both  common  and  botanical  names, 
of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection,  including  all  in  the  four  series 
enumerated  above,  has  been  prepared,  and  will  some  day  be  submitted 
for  publication. 

•  The  arranging  of  the  textiles  collection  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
outlined  above  has  been  perfected,  and  its  advantages  are  apparent  in 
the  ease  with  which  new  material  can  be  handled.  Immediately  a  new 
specimen  is  received,  the  general  alphabetical  list  shows  whether  it  is 
new  to  the  collection  or  is  from  a  new  locality.  Its  value  can  be  deter- 
mined at  once,  aod  its  place  in  one  of  the  four  series  assigned  to  it. 
Thus  an  accumulation  of  useless  material  for  exhibition  is  avoided,  and 
the  collections  are  maintained  in  good  order.       Digitized  byCjOOQlc 
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SECTION  OF  FOODS. 

In  this  section  it  is  intended  to  show  specimens  of  foods  that  may 
possess  special  interest,  especially  such  as  are  used  by  primitive  peo- 
ples and  in  foreign  lands.  A  more  important  feature,  however,  will  be 
to  afford  information  concerning  the  nutritive  value  of  various  articles 
of  food  in  daily  use,  and  to  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  upon 
the  important  subject  of  nutrition.  The  relation  between  the  cost  of  an 
article  of  food  and  its  value  for  nutritive  purposes  is  an  important  con- 
sideration, especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  laboring  people.  It  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  pride  with  us  that  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
United  States  live  far  better  than  those  doing  the  same  work  in  foreign 
countries.  But  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  because  they  receive  higher 
wages  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  growing  competition  be- 
tween nations  will  requure  greater  economy  in  labor  here,  and  it  will 
then  be  necessary  for  the  poorer  classes  to  exercise  more  economy  in 
living.  It  becomes,  therefore,  very  desirable  to  learn  not  only  what 
are  the  most  nutritive  foods,  but,  a  matter  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance, what  are  the  cheapest  and  best  foods  to  buy.  Also,  what  are  the 
best  combinations  of  food,  and  how  these  should  be  prepared.  Some  of 
these  questions  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
and  the  results  of  many  analyses  made  by  him  are  now  available  for 
use  in  this  section  of  the  Museum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  our  laboring  classes  are  living  extravagantly  and  that  by  in- 
telligent direction,  involving  instruction  in  the  art  of  cooking  as  well 
as  in  the  selection  of  proper  food,  their  expenses  can  be  considerably 
reduced  without  detriment  to  the  excellence  of  the  food  provided. 

The  collections  in  this  section  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to 
demonstrate  these  purposes  in  view.  It  will  be  the  work  of  consider- 
able time,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  two  cases  now  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  first  of  these  illustrates  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
human  body,  showing  on  one  side  the  elements  found  in  the  body,  in 
their  relative  proportions ;  on  the  other  side  the  principal  compounds. 
In  the  second  case  are  shown  specimens  illustrating  the  daily  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  body,  and  the  quantity  of  various  constituents 
of  food  required  to  supply  the  waste.  The  constituents  of  a  ration  for 
one  day  are  shown  and  the  transformations  they  undergo  in  the  body 
are  described.  The  composition  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  also  illustrated  by 
specimens.  These  examples  will  indicate  the  practical  and  instructive 
tendencies  of  the  exhibits  in  this  section. 

A  collection  of  foods  used  by  the  Indians  of  Korth  America  is  now 
arranged,  including  all  the  specimens  now  on  hand,  and  occupies  two 
full  cases.  It  is  not  complete  and  can  not  be  made  so  until  a  competent 
and  experienced  collector,  like  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  this  subject  than  any  other  person,  is  commissioned  to 
travel  among  the  Indians  and  supply  the  deficiencies.  It  is  very  desir- 
able that  this  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible.       Digitized  byCjOOQlc 
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Among  the  specimens  of  general  interest  may  be  mentioned  a  case 
of  Japanese  foods  received  from  the  Department  of  Education  at  Tokyo, 
which  includes  many  carious  products.  Another  case  is  filled  with 
preparations  of  animal  foods  from  various  localities.  Another  case  con- 
tains farinaceous  products. 

There  is  still  in  reserve  a  great  variety  of  food-products,  some  of 
which  are  useful  for  display]  others  will  be  eventually  discarded.  Time 
has  not  permitted  the  arranging  of  these. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  section  of  chemical  manufactures,  but 
such  specimens  as  have  been  received  have  been  cared  for  and  a  few  of 
them  placed  on  exhibition.  An  excellent  series  of  chemical  elements 
and  compounds  will  soon  be  systematically  arranged  for  display,  prob- 
ably during  the  month  of  July. 

It  is  intended  to  represent  in  this  section  the  chemical  industries  of 
the  country  as  fully  as  possible  by  museum  specimens  and  photographic 
views  of  processes  and  apparatus. 

A  desideratum  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  division  is  a  lab- 
oratory equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  chemical  work.  It 
need  not  be  large  or  expensive  but  it  should  afford  facilities  for  a  certain 
amount  of  analytical  work,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative,  and 
especially  for  the  preparation  of  compounds  that  are  required  in  the 
exhibits.  The  want  of  such  a  laboratory  has  been  keenly  felt  not  only  in 
this  but  also  in  other  sections  in  my  charge. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  material,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
various  sections  not  yet  provided  for  on  the  floor  of  the  Museum,  has 
been  received.  It  is  all  classified  and  stored  on  the  north  balcony, 
where  it  is  available  for  use  at  any  time.  This  includes  gums,  resins, 
dyes,  pigments,  oils,  fats,  soaps,  waxes,  perfumery,  essences,  and  other 
articles. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  collections : 

Speotmens. 

Textiles  on  exhibition 1,199 

TextUesin  stady  series 317 

Food  products . on  exhibition 594 

Chemical  products  on  exhibition 659 

Total 2,7» 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  STEAM  TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  U.  S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1886. 


By  J.  Blpeeth  Watkins,  O.  E.,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  section  of  steam  transportation  was  organized  and  placed  ander 
my  charge  on  the  13th  of  Jane,  1885. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  section  to  illustrate  by  drawings,  models,  rel- 
ies, etc.,  the  birth  and  development  of  steam  transportation  inAmerica, 
both  on  water  and  on  land,  so  that  the  hamble  mechanic  who  visits  the 
Museum  may  be  able  to  take  away  with  him  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
successive  steps  in  the  progress  of  invention  of  steam  appliances,  that 
have  led  up  to  the  ocean  steam-ship  and  the  fast  passenger  express  and 
powerful  consolidated  freight  locomotives  of  today. 

It  seems  indeed  proper  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  history  of  this  department  of  industry,  which  has  had  such  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  growth  of  our  nation  and  the  development  of 
our  civilization  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  January  1, 1886, 130,000  miles  of  railway 
had  been  built,  and  $7,500,000,000  had  been  invested  in  railway  stocks 
and  bonds  in  the  United  States,  and  over  $2,000,000,000  in  steam-ships 
touching  at  American  p<Hi»  and  steam-boats  navigating  inland  streams, 
a  total  of  nearly  $10,000,000,000— ten  billions  of  dollars. 

In  1883  the  total  taxable  property,  real  and  personal,  as  assessed  to 
the  thirty-eight  States,  was  $17,026,307,374.* 

The  census  tables  of  1880  give  the  following  enumeration  of  people 
in  the  United  States  who  are  connected  with  the  transportation  indus- 
try: 

Steamboatmeiiy  stewards,  etc 55,536 

Railway  officials,  olerksy  and  employ^ 250,458 

Express  officials,  clerks,  and  employ^ 14,860 

Transportation  oompanies  and  employ^ 9,702 

Total 830,556 

Of  the  17,392,000  persons  engaged  in  all  branches  of  labor,  trade, 
manufacture,  and  professions  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  the  number 
*  See  Spoffbrd's  American  Almanac,  1884,  page  105. 
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of  employes  of  railway,  express,  and  transportation  companies  was  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  following  classes : 

1.  Agricultural  laborers,  who nambered 3,323,876 

2.  Farmers  and  planters,  who  numbered 4,225,945 

3.  Domestic  servants,  who  numbered 1,075,653 

4.  Laborers,  unclassified,  who  numbered 1,859,223 

5.  Carpenters  and  joiners,  who  numbered 373^  143 

6.  Clerks  in  stores,  who  numbered 353,444 

As  Nos.  1  and  2  are  practically  one  class,  and  'So.  4  is  no  class,  rail- 
way and  transportation  employes  are  the  fifth  class  in  point  of  nnmber. 

Of  the  65,000,000  of  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  what  class  is 
not  directly  interested  in  the  progress  of  invention,  whereby  we  enjoy 
speed,  comfort,  and  safety,  in  transportation  by  steam  over  our  rail- 
roads and  water-courses? 

The  following  preliminary  scheme  for  the  organization  of  the  section 
was  suggested  by  the  curator,  and  indorsed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
in  October,  1885.  It  will  be  modified  from  time  to  time  as  circum- 
stances may  permit. 

PRELIMINARY  SCHEME  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

To  obtain  originals  or  models  of  early  steam-boats,  locomotives^ 
tract,  cars,  etc.,  with  history  enough  of  each  to  make  a  label.  Show 
early  experimental  track  and  short  pieces  of  various  patterns  of  rail. 

To  obtain  drawings  or  photographs  of  early  steam-boats,  locomo- 
tives, etc.,  to  be  arranged  on  hinged  frames,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  now  in  use  in  other  sections  and  departments  of  the  Museum. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  to  issue  a  circular  letter,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  giving  an  outline  of  the  scheme,  to  be 
forwarded  to  engineering  and  scientific  societies,  railway  officials  and 
employes,  urgently  requesting  their  co-operation  and  suggesting  the 
formation  of  a  National  Railway  Historical  Society. 

When  the  section  has  made  some  progress,  to  issue  a  bulletin  giv- 
ing a  general  history  of  early  steam-boats  and  locomotives  and  the 
birth  of  the  American  railway  system,  as  exemplified  in  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum. 

To  create  a  sectional  library,  which  shall  contain  all  books,  maga- 
zines, pamphlets,  obtainable  that  bear  on  the  history  of  American  rail- 
ways, and  in  this  section  of  the  National  Museum  to  keep  a  catalogue 
containing  the  names  of  the  authors,  title  of  book,  publisher,  etc.,  with 
directions  as  to  where  such  book  may  be  found,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  interested  in  these  subjects. 

In  connection  with  the  history  of  transportation  in  general,  to  show 
pack  horses,  freight  wagons,  stagecoaches,  early  canal  boats,  post  boys, 
mail  coach,  etc. 

To  show  by  models,  drawings,  and  relics  the  develpment  of  the  sta- 
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tioiiary  steamengioe  and  tbo  beginuiiig of  itiveiitioa  of  the  steam-boat, 
locomotives,  passenger  and  freight  cars,  etc. 

It  was  uot  until  November,  1885,  that  any  space  in  the  Museum  was 
assigned  to  this  sectioik  In  that  month  the  locomotive  '<  John  Bull," 
engine  No.  1,  Camden  and  Amboy  Sailroad  Company,  1831,  was  placed 
upon  exhibition.  While  by  no  means  the  first,  this  is  the  oldest  loco- 
jmotive  in  America.  It  ran  the  first  train  on  any  road  owned,  leased,  or 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Itailroad  Company,  and  was  presented 
by  that  corporation  to  the  National  Museum.  The  locomotive  in  PL  i 
is  drawn  from  a  tracing  made  by  Isaac  Dripps,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
first  person  on  this  side  the  water  to  run  No.  1,  from  the  original 
working  drawing,  which  accompanied  this  locomotive  from  the  works 
of  Stephenson  &  Company,  Newcastleon-Tyne,  England,  in  1831. 
This  tracing  is  on  a  reduced  scale;  the  tender  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  Dripps,  and  the  two  cars  are  from  a  cut  which  was  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  M.  P.  &  M.  E.  Oreen,  of  Bobokon,  N.  J.,  as  an  adver- 
tisement in  1832.  The  whole  was  put  together  and  was  reduced  to  the 
same  scale  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Dripps.  A  section  of  the  origi- 
nal track,  consisting  of  stone  blocks,  iron  rails  With  a  base,  iron  joint 
"  tongues^  (PI.  II,  fig.  1),  '<  hook  headed  spikes "  (PI.  ii,  tg.  2),  rivets 
(PI.  II,  fig.  3)  through  the  stem  of  the  rail,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Museum.  This  relic  was  originally  collected  by  the  late  Col.  I.  S.  Buck- 
elew,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the  Amboy  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad  until  his  death,  November  24, 1884,  and  given  by  him 
to  the  curator,  who  has  presented  it  in  his  name  to  the  Museum.  It  is 
a  most  valuable  relic,  since  it  exemplifies  the  earliest  period  of  the  in- 
ventions which  have  since  developed  into  the  American  system  of  per- 
manent way. 

In  1831  the  track  of  this  company  was  unique.  After  a  lapse  of  half 
a  century  the  cross-tie  has  superseded  the  stone  block,  it  is  true,  but 
the  rail  with  the  base,  the  "hook-headed''  spike,  the  «*  tongue"  length- 
ened and  strengthened  into  the  splice-bar  or  fishplate,  and  the  "  rivet" 
changed  into  a  l>olt  and  nut,  is  found  in  all  standards  of  American 
track.  This  section  of  track  was  examined  by  the  late  Ashbel  Welch, 
C.  E.,  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  who 
was  present  at  the  opening  of  this  portion  of  the  road,  and  afterwards 
became  chief  engineer  and  president  of  the  system  to  which  the  Cam- 
den and  Amboy  Eailroad  was  attached.  From  memory  and  notes  he 
pronounced  it  and  the  description  authentic. 

Sections  of  "fish -bellied"  rail,  with  chair,  imported  from  England  in 
1832  by  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company,  and  laid  near  Newark, 
have  also  been  obtained,  together  with  cross-sections  of  various  pat- 
terns of  rail' experimented  with  between  1835  and  1845. 

By  a  careful  search  through  the  files  of  the  Patent  Oftice  for  plans  of 
switches,  frogs,  signals,  splices,  etc.,  in  which  work  I  received  the 
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courteous  assistance  of  the  examiners  in  charge,  quite  a  number  of 
drawings  which  accompany  the  patent  specifications  were  found.  These 
are  of  great  interest,  showing  the  fluctuations  of  thought  at  various 
intervals.  It  is  intended  to  arrange  these  for  exhibition  at  some  future 
time. 

The  loss  of  models,  etc.,  by  the  fire  of  1877,  is  to  be  deplored,  as  a 
wide  field  for  investigation  was  destroyed  by  this  occurrence. 

Lack  of  time  has  prevented  me  from  giving  much  attention  to  steam- 
boats and  marine  engines.  While  the  collection  is  meager,  it  is  a  nucleus 
which,  I  trust,  will  attract  the  attention  of  marine  engineers  and  steam- 
ship builders.    Their  co-operation  in  this  direction  would  be  invaluable. 

A  portion  of  the  chain  gearing  of  Bumsey's  original  steam-boat,  which 
was  used  on  the  Potomac  Biver  in  1787,  is  in  the  collection. 

Efforts  are  being  made,  with  promise  of  success,  to  obtain  drawings, 
etc,  of  many  of  Ericsson's  inventions. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  Hoboken,  2^.  J.,  may  be  seen 
the  original  machinery  of  the  propeller  steam-boat,  invented  and  coh- 
struoted  by  Col.  John  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  him  in  1803  and  1804. 

A  drawing  of  this  machinery  has  been  obtained,  and  a  sketch  of  what 
is  left  of  the  original  propeller,  which  is  also  at  Stevens  Institute,  and 
which  is  a  most  valuable  relic,  is  promised  for  our  collection.  I  9m  in 
hopes  of  having  a  duplicate  made  at  some  future  time. 

A  sketch  of  Fulton's  Clermont,  1807,  and  a  drawing  of  the  machinery 
of  this  historic  boat  will  shortly  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

Plan  of  Fulton's  original  ferry  system,  steam-boat  with  single  paddle 
wheel  in  center,  and  floating  bridge,  and  slip  at  dock,  1812,  has  also 
been  obtained.  This  is  a  fac-simile,  on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  original 
drawing  made  by  Eobert  Fulton. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Francis  B.  Stevens,  grandson  of  Col- 
onel Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  nephew  of  Robert  L.  Stevens,  who 
•built  and  navigated  the  steam-boat  Phoenix^  launched  in  1807  (two 
weeks  after  Fulton's  Clermowt)^  a  photograph  from  an  oil-painting  of 
this  historic  boat,  the  first  steam-boat  to  navigate  the  ocean  (from  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  May),  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Isaac  Dripps  has  had  constructed  a  model  one-eighth  of  full  size, 
in  brass,  of  what  he  claims  to  be  the  first  screw-propeller  ever  placed  in 
the  stern  of  a  steam-boat,  before  the  rudder,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  has  presented  it  to  the  Museum.  The  original  propeller- wheel  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  Dripps  in  1837,  and  was  by  him  attached  to  the 
steam-boat  New  Jersey,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  first  iron  steam- 
boat to  cross  the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  use  of  this  propeller  that  caused 
the  differences  between  Captain  Ericsson  and  the  Stevens  brothers,  re- 
sulting in  the  legal  establishment  of  the  fact  that  their  father  navigated 
the  propeller  steam-boat  alluded  to  above  on  the  Hudson  in  1803-'04. 

One  of  the  iron  plates  from  the  hull  of  the  New  Jersey,  collected  by 
Colonel  Bucklew,  is  also  a  part  of  the  Museum  collection. 
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Plate  II. 


Fig.  I. 


Fig.  3 


Details  of  Track,  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  1831. 

Fm.  1.  Iron  tongue  to  hold  rails  together  at  jomts ;  one  tongue  only  used  at  each  joint. 
Fio.  2.  Iron  rivetu  (put  on  hot)  to  join  tongue  to  stem  of  I-rail— two  rivets  used  at  each  joint. 
Fio.  8.  *'  Hook-headed  spike/'  so  called  because  the  head  only  extended  beyond  one  side.    It  was  de- 
fiigned  to  fasten  the  base  of  the  rail  to  the  stone  block  without  a  chair.  .  ^  . 
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On  the  17th  day  of  June,  1885, 1  attended  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Master  Mechanics,  at  Willard's  Hall,  Washing- 
ton, D.  0.  After  the  privileges  of  the  floor  had  been  granted  me  to  ex- 
plain the  purposes  for  which  the  section  had  been  established,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following  correspondence 
ensued : 

RKSOLXmON    PASSED    BY  THE  AMERICAN  MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION,  IN  AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION  ASSEMBLED,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  JUNE  17,   1885. 

Besolwdf  That  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' Association  has  learned  with 
great  pleasnre  of  the  estahlishment  by  the  Directory  of  the  National  Musenm  of  the 
department  of  steam  transportation  (both  railway  and  steam-boat),  for  the  purpose  of 
coUecting  and  preserving  materials  which  will  illnstrate  the  railway  history  and  its 
development  in  this  country.  This  association  hereby  heartily  indorses  the  action 
referred  to,  and  recommends  that  the  members,  as  far  as  they  can,  assist  Mr.  Watkinn, 
the  curator  in  charge,  in  making  such  collections  as  will  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
the  department  has  been  established. 


reply  from  professor  baird. 

United  States  National  Museum, 

WashingUm,  D.  C,  June  25,  1885. 
Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  J.  £.  Watkins  informs  us  that  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Master  Mechanics  he  was  afforded  by  the  officers  of  the  society  special  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  plan  of  the  National  Mnsenm  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  illustrating  the  history  of  American  railways.  I  desire  throngh 
yon  to  extend  the  thanks  of  the  Musenm  to  the  society  for  the  facilities  afforded  Mr. 
Watkins,  and  for  the  interest  which  was  manifested  in  his  work.  I  hope  that  throngh 
the  co-operation  of  the  society  Mr.  Watkins  may  be  enabled  to  do  very  much  towards 
developing  this  department,  in  which  he  and  all  of  us  are  so  greatly  interested. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Director  U,  S.  National  Museum. 
J.  H.  Setchel,  Esq., 

Secretary  American  Bailway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. 

The  following  circular  letter  was  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  at  their  annual  convention  at 
Deer  Park,  Md.,  June,  1885.  They,  too,  allowed  me  to  occupy  the  floor, 
and  after  addressing  them  upon  the  subject  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  members,  and  much  individual  aid  was  promised. 

United  States  National  Museum, 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Washington,  June  20, 1885. 

Mr. , 

Member  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 
Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  leave  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  following  letter: 
*'  To  whom  it  may  concern :  Mr.  J.  £.  Watkins,  of  Camden,  K.  J.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Curator  of  the  Section  of  Steam  Transportation  (Railways  and 
Stesm-boats)  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm. 

"Mr.  Watkins  18  authorized  to  treat  in  the  interests  of  the  National  Mnsenm  with 
any  persons  who  may  be  willing  to  aid  in  the  development  of  this  section,  and  to  atld 
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to  the  collection  already  id  the  Museam  objects  illastrative  of  the  hbtory  aud  growth 
of  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  Specimens  thns  acquired  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  Mnsenm  in  the  name  of  the  donor. 

"Spencer  F.  Baird, 
**  Secretary  Smitheonian  Institution  and  Director  U.  8.  National  Mueeum." 

In  order  that  the  collection  in  connection  with  this  section  may  be  made  as  com- 
plete and  creditable  as  possible  your  co-operation  is  earnestly  requested. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  already  presented  to  the  Mnseom  loco- 
motive No.  1  (of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company),  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  *'John  Bull/'  together  with  a  section  of  the  original  track,  laid  with  stone 
blocks,  etc.,  upon  which  this,  the  oldest  engine  on  their  system,  ran.  Many  other 
valuable  relics  from  other  railroads  have  also  been  furnished. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  parts  of  such  loco- 
motives, cars,  steam-boats,  track,  etc.,  as  may  be  of  historic  value,  together  witti  au- 
thentic drawings  of  early  railway  appliances,  also  old  tickets,  old  time-tables,  systems 
of  old  baggage  checks,  etc. 

A  nation  which  contains  within  its  borders  over  120,000  miles  of  railway,  represent- 
ing a  stock  and  bonded  capital  of  over  $7,000,000,000,  should  be  zealous  to  preserve 
the  history  of  the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  in  railway  construction  and  equipment, 
which,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  had  such  an  immense  influence  upon  our 
growth  and  the  development  of  our  civilization. 

With  this  end  in  view  the  authorities  of  the  National  Museum  have  organized  this 
section,  by  which  they  hope  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  birth  and  development 
of  the  American  railway  and  steam-boat,  as  well  as  to  add  an  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive feature  to  the  Museum,  which  is  annually  visited  by  between  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  thousand  persons,  hailing  from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
as  well  as  from  almost  every  nation. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J,  Elfreth  Watkins, 

Honorary  Curator  Section  Steam  Transportation, 

On  the  16th  of  Janaary,  1886, 1  sailed  from  New  York  for  a  visit  to 
the  museums  of  the  Old  World  in  the  interests  of  the  section  of  steam 
transportation,  and  to  investigate  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany the  snbject  of  electric  lighting  of  railway  cars  and  stations,  and  to 
examine  the  various  systems  of  handling  freight  at  large  terminal  sta- 
tions abroad. 

Through  credentials  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  letters  from  officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany, unusual  facilities  were  afiforded  me  by  the  officials  of  railways  and 
museums  to  make  good  use  of  fifty  days  on  foreign  soil. 

Most  tourists  go  abroad  during  the  summer  months  and  do  Eu- 
rope while  everything  is  at  its  best.  From  the  29th  of  January,  when 
we  landed  at  Antwerp,  until  March  20,  when  we  sailed  from  the  same 
port,  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  relative  merits  of 
foreign  railways  and  American  railroads  so  far  as  safety,  speed,  and 
comfort  are  concerned,  in  unpleasant  winter  weather.  The  ground 
covered  was  as  follows : 

New  York  to  Antwerp  (Belgium),  to  Harwich  (England),  to  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Belfast  (Ireland), 
Giant's  Causeway,  Londonderry,  Strabaue,  Dublin,  Galway,  Limerick^ 
Cork,  Dublin,  Holyhead  (England),  Chester,  Liverpool,  Crewe,  Man- 
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Chester,  Wolverton,  London,  Soathampton,  Havre  (France),  Modane, 
Mont  Cents  tannel,  Milan  (Italy),  Venice,  back  to  Milan,  and  through 
the  St  Oothard  tunnel  to  Basle,  Strasburg,  Brussels,  Cologne,  Ant- 
werp, and  New  York— over  11,000  miles. 

The  great  city  of  London,  S3  miles  long  and  22  wide,  with  the  scores 
of  railway  stations,  its  miles  of  underground  rapid-transit  roads,  and 
immense  freight  tenninals,  furnishes  i)erhaps  the  most  diversified  field 
of  investigation  in  the  universe  to  the  engineer  or  railroad  historian. 

The  management  ot  the  signal  box  ^^A,"  at  Waterloo  station,  London 
and  South  Western  Bail  way,  under  which  more  trains  pass  per  day  than 
under  any  other  box  in  the  world,  was  most  interesting.  iN^otwithstand- 
ing  the  fact  that  a  dense  fog,  such  as  one  only  sees  in  London,  was 
prevailing  at  the  time,  the  traffic  inbound,  which  is  very  heavy  about 
9  a.  m.,  was  handled  with  comparative  dispatch  and  perfect  safety  by 
the  interlocking-switch  system.  While  I  was  in  the  box  it  was  visited 
by  a  government  inspector,  appointed  by  the  board  of  trade,  who  ex- 
amined the  details  of  the  working  of  the  levers,  and  expressed  satisfac- 
tion that  some  changes  in  the  mechanism  which  he  had  suggested  at  a 
previous  visit  had  been  so  promptly  made. 

This  surveillance  by  government  officials  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
by  most  beneficial  results. 

As  the  extreme  length  of  the  British  Isle  is  about  550  miles,  what 
we  call  here  a  long  run  is  unknown  there.  The  journey  from  London 
(Euston  Station)  to  Edinburgh,  via  the  London,  iN'orthwestem  and  Cal- 
edonian Bailways,  401  miles,  via  the  10  a.  m.  express,  February  13, 
1886,  was  made  in  a  little  less  than  ten  hours,  541  minutes  actual  run- 
ning time,  at  an  average  speed  while  running  of  44}  miles  per  hour. 

The  journey  was  made  in  a  compartment  with  lavatory,  in  a  carriage 
which  contained  every  convenience,  for  which  a  first-class  fare  of  £3  4«. 
Od.  was  charged.  This  is  a  journey  similar  to  that  from  Jersey  City  to 
Pittsburgh,  444  miles,  which  is  run  by  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  limited 
express  in  11  hours,  with  much  better  accommodations ;  price  of  ticket, 
including  Pullman  car,  $13. 

Although  luncheon  baskets  are  generally  to  be  had  by  telegraphing 
ahead  on  long  Journeys,  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  case,  since  over  thirty 
minutes  was  consumed  shunting  carriages  and  transferring  luggage  at 
the  dining  station. 

The  city  of  Crewe  bears  the  same  relation  to  England  that  Altoona 
does  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  both  being  the  mechanical  head- 
quarters of  the  most  prominent  railway  in  the  region.  Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  carried  on  there  may  be  gleamed  from  the  fact 
that  £  saw  under  one  roof  £150,000  ($750,000)  worth  of  locomotives  that 
had  never  turned  a  wheel. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  who  is  in  charge  at  Crewe,  explained  to  me  that  they 
found  it  cheaper  to  get  their  stock  of  one  class  of  work  up  in  a  large 
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quaDtity  at  a  time^  and  that  the  difiference  in  cost  more  than  made  up 
for  the  difference  in  the  interest  on  the  amount  invested.  The  Lond<Hi 
and  Korth western  Bailway  Company  have  their  rail  mill  here,  and  man- 
ufacture spikes,  chairs,  and  the  steel  cross-tie  (of  which  a  sample  has 
been  sent  us  for  the  Museum  collection,  see  PL  ui)  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Since  my  return  Mr.  Webb  has  written  me  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  Gomi)any  had  ordered  a  mile  of  London  and  Northwestern 
standard  iron  track^  consisting  of  80-pound  bull-headed  rail,  wrought- 
steel  cross-tie^  with  chair,  complete,  for  experimental  purposes.  It  is 
expected  that  this  mile  of  track  will  be  laid  where  the  trafCic  is  excep- 
tionally heavy,  and  a  comparison  of  its  durability  made  with  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

The  passenger  carriage  shop  of  the  Xiondon  and  Korthwestern  Bail- 
way,  at  Wolvertouy  is  a  most  interesting  place  for  an  American  to 
visit. 

While  the  English  locomotive,  of  which  we  have  shown  a  cut  in  PI. 
IV,  is  somewhat  different  from  the  American  in  appearance,  the  dif- 
ference is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  passenger  cars  or  '<  carriages,^  as 
they  call  them.  (PL  V.)  We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  our  brief 
stiiy  in  Wolverton  in  being  able  to  visit  the  private  carriage  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  to  inspect  the  royal  train  of  five  carriages, 
which  was  being  put  in  order  for  Queen  Victoria's  annual  spring  jour- 
ney to  Scotland.  The  carriage  which  was  constructed  expressly  for 
Her  Majesty's  private  use,  with  its  gilded  furniture  and  pale  blue  satin 
upholstery,  is  planned  in  marked  contrast  to  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  American  special  cars.  But  as  the  longest  journey  there  is 
generally  made  in  daylight,  there  is  no  necessity  for  extensive  sleeping 
compartments,  and  the  luncheon  supplied  at  nearly  every  station  takes 
the  place  of  the  dinner  which  we  get  on  our  dining  cars.  The  wheels 
of  the  carriages  of  the  royal  train  conformed  to  the  standard  of  the 
London  and  Northwestern  Bailway,  being  composed  of  twelve  seg- 
ments of  wood  (teak),  around  which  a  steel  tire  is  shrunk,  a  steel  hub 
being  used.  A  sample  of  these  wheels,  and  a  number  of  drawings  show- 
ing the  construction  of  the  three  classes  of  day  cars,  and  the  sleepers 
in  use  on  this  road  have  been  promised  me. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  for  several  years  to  the  sub- 
ject of  electric  lighting  of  passenger  carriages  upon  the  English  roads. 
Two  examples  give  a  general  idea  of  the  successful  experiments  made. 
Between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  a  fast  train  is  equipped  with  the 
incandescent  lamps,  one  in  each  compartment  (and  one  additional  for 
emergency),  the  electricity  being  furnished  by  a  dynamo  on  the  tender 
driven  by  steam  from  the  locomotive — no  storage  battery  being  used. 
I  was  informed  that  little  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  lights,  which  had  been  in  continuous  use  for  many 
months,  the  cost  being  low,  the  quality  of  the  light  considered. 
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On  the  London,  Brigfhton^  and  Soath  Coast  Bailway  a  very  ingenious 
contrivance  had  been  pat  on  several  trains.  A  dynamo  in  the  guard's 
▼an,  which  is  always  attached  to  one  end  of  the  train,  was  driven  by  a 
belt  from  the  axle  of  one  of  the  wheels.  The  overplus  of  the  electricity 
generated  while  the  train  is  running  being  stored  in  secondary  bal- 
teries  for  use  while  the  train  is  standing.  This  had  proved  a  very  satis- 
factory system,  and  a  company  of  wealthy  capitalists  had  been  ibrmed 
to  introduce  this  invention  on  a  number  of  the  other  roads,  with  great 
promise  of  success.  All  of  the  steam-ship  p^kel  lines,  crossing  from 
Ireland  and  France  to  England,  had  put  the  electric  light  upon  their 
best  boats,  and  the  Brush  light  is  almost  universally  used  upon  the 
wharves  and  by  best  roads  at  passenger  and  freight  stations,  and  iu 
yards  and  other  public  places,  notwithstanding  that  the  price  of  gas 
is  a  little  more  than  half  what  it  is  in  this  country. 

A  drawing  showing  the  arrangement  of  dynamo  gearing,  lamps,  etc., 
on  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway — where,  by  the  way, 
I  saw  the  only  Pullman  cars  abroad,  and  they  were  brilliantly  lighted 
by  electricity — has  been  secured  for  the  Museum. 

Upon  a  stone  block  at  Darlington  stands  engine  No.  1  of  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  Railway,  built  by  Stephenson  and  placed  in  service 
in  1825;  the  first  locomotive  in  the  world  to  be  in  continuous  general 
service  upon  a  railway  constructed  for  passenger  and  freight  traflQc. 

A  journey  of  18  miles  from  Glasgow  along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde 
brought  me  to  Greenock.  On  the  second  floor  of  a  stone  house  badly 
out  of  repair,  at  the  foot  of  William  street,  1  stood,  on  the  19th  of  Feb« 
ruary,  1886,  in  the  room  where  James  Watt  was  bom,  exactly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  and  one  month  before,  and  a  fussy  old  lady,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  self-appointed  mistress  of  ceremonies,  accepted  a  six- 
pence with  a  courtesy  for  unlocking  the  doors,  while  the  old  vandal 
who  accompanied  her  pocketed  a  shilling,  and  cheerfully  knocked  a 
brick  out  of  the  historic  fire-place  where  he  declared  young  James  first 
watched  the  steam  rise  from  his  mother's  kettle  and  wondered  at  its 
force,  and  this  legend  was  corroborated  by  others. 

At  Glasgow  I  eruoyed  a  trip  down  the  Clyde  and  my  visits  to  Napier's 
and  Beid's  ship-yards  were  full  of  interest. 

All  of  the  principal  large  vessels  uqder  contract  were  to  have  the 
new  triple  expansion  engine. 

After  a  night  journey  from  London  to  Southampton  via  the  London 
and  Southwestern  Railway  and  a  most  unpleasant  voyage  across  the 
channel  we  landed  at  Havre,  France.  The  journey  from  ^a^*e  to  Paris 
was  full  of  interest. 

I  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  either  the  plan  of  construction 
nor  the  condition  of  the  French  railways.  The  running  time  was  slow, 
the  signals  clumsy,  and  the  train-men  had  the  appearance  of  being 
poorly  paid  and  unhappy. 

The  plans  of  theearly  English  engineers  and  railway  constructors  scorn 
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to  have  been  pretty  generally  followed.  The  people  of  Paris  are  de- 
pendent upon  steam  appliances  for  their  means  of  transit  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another ;  the  small  steamers  that  ran  i^  and  down  the 
Seine,  toaching  at  the  foot  of  each  prominent  street  every  few  minutes, 
being  patronized  much  the  same  as  the  'bases  of  London,  or  the  taram 
cars  in  oar  American  cities. 

Many  freight  barges  are  towed  ap  this  river,  in  which  the  current  is 
very  swift,  jn  a  novel  manner }  a  chain  with  large  links  and  several 
miles  long,  lies  on  the  bed  of  the  stream;  an  odd-shaped  boat  with  a 
powerful  engine  drives  a  wheel  above  deck,  which  gears  into  the  links  of 
this  chain,  thus  hauling  the  tow  of  barges  against  the  stream,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  emergency  of  floating  away  in  case  the  engine  should 
be  disabled.  Large  quantities  of  wine  from  the  outlying  districts 
through  France  are  transported  to  the  city  in  this  manner. 

Leaving  Lyon  station,  Paris,  at  9  p.  m.,  in  a  wagon  lity  we  reached  the 
north  end  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  about  11  the  next  morning.  Eight 
and  a  half  miles  of  darkness  were  traversed  in  thirty-two  minutes,  and 
we  had  passed  through  what  was  ten  years  ago  the  longest  tunnel  in  the 
world  and  is  now  the  second  in  length. 

At  Turin,  we  were  transferred  to  a  carriage  (with  the  backs  of  alter- 
nate seats  facing  each  other)  somewhat  resembling  American  cars,  ex- 
cept the  aisle  was  not  in  the  center.  Seats  for  three  persons  were  on  one 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  for  one  only  on  the  other. 

The  Italian  train-men  and  station  agents  perhaps  receive  less  pay 
than  in  any  portion  of  Europe.  Women  act  in  latter  capacity  at  many 
of  the  smaller  stations,  as  in  France.  The  time  made  is  very  slow  while 
ranning  and  long  stops  are  made  at  every  station.  The  four-wheel  cars 
are  poorly  painted,  and,  except  on  fast  express  trains  from  Paris  to 
Rome,  Naples,  etc.,  they  rode  very  rough. 

The  whistle  of  the  steam-boat  bids  fair  to  drown  the  soug  of  the 
gondolier  in  Venice,  as  small  steam-boats  with  shrill  piping  whistles  run 
up  and  down  the  Grand  Canal  at  regular  intervals,  furnishing  the  Vene- 
tians who  are  denied  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  a  tram  car,  another  means 
of  rapid  transit.  Numbers  of  small  steam  barges  may  be  seen  on  the 
water-ways  through  Venice  and  on  the  bay  carrying  passengers  to  and 
from  Lido  and  other  points. 

Beturning  from  Venice  to  Milan  andjoumeyiug  thence  northward,  we 
reached  the  St.  Oothard  Railway  at  Ohiasso,  the  first  station  in  Switzer- 
land over  the  Italian  border,  and  during  the  journey  of  232  kilometers 
(143.7  miles),  consuming  eight  hours,  we  were  scarcely  a  moment  out  of 
sight  of  an  engineering  feat  that  would  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
world  a  half  century  ago. 

In  the  limits  of  these  144  miles  there  are  thirty-four  tunnels,  aggre- 
gating many  miles  in  length.  I  had  thought  that,  with  the  somewhat 
intimate  knowledge  of  railroads  in  the  mountain  and  mining  districts 
of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  familiar  with  heavy  curves  and  steep  grades, 
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bat  there  is  no  coifiparisou.  The  great  tUDuel  is  reaished  a  few  moments 
after  passing  the  station  at  Airolo,  and  for  twenty-two  and  one-half 
miuQtes  of  utter  darkness  we  are  passing  through  a  little  more  than 
9i  miles — ^the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  that  one  sees  daylight  at  Goesehenen  at  the  northern  end.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  for  our  section  a  good  photograph  of  each 
of  the  entrances  to  this  great  tunnel,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  very 
accurate  map,  scale  1  to  100,000,  showing  the  location  of  all  the  tunnels 
on  the  road,  and  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  contour  of  the  country. 

At  Lucerne  the  St.  Gothard  Eail  way  terminates,  but  the  carriages  run 
through  to  Basle  without  change. 

The  railway  from  Basle  to  Strasburg  is  the  best  equipped  road  I 
saw  on  the  Continent,  the  second-class  compartment  in  the  carriages, 
constructed  on  the  English  plan,  being  upholstered  in  a  bright  durable 
color,  and  as  comfortable  as  many  first-class  carriages  in  England;  quite 
a  relief  after  many  days  of  somber  blue-black  on  the  other  roads.  On 
this  railway  the  track  and  road-bed  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  fast  time 
is  made. 

The  German  locomotives  appeared  to  be  more  clumsy  or  old  fash- 
ioned any  than  we  had  seen,  but  their  i>erformance  seemed  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  Belgian  railways  are  well  built  and  equipped ;  fast  time  is  made 
and  the  travel  appears  heavier  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  The 
locomotives  on  the  road  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp  seemed  better  ciil- 
culated  for  the  work  than  on  the  German  roads.  Shorter  time  was 
spent  at  stations  everywhere  in  Belgium  and  more  dispatch  given  to 
arriving  and  departing  trains  than  elsewhere. 

At  various  points  on  the  Continent  ex[>eriments  are  being  made  with 
glass,  iron,  and  steel  cross-ties  for  railways  of  heavy  traffic,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  tourist  a  few  years  hence  will  travel  many  miles  over  wooden 
sleepers. 

EUROPEAN  RAILWAY  MUSEUMS. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — To  the  student  of  the  history  of  steam 
and  steam  transportation  the  South  Kensington  (Patent)  Museum  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  and  instructive  collection  of  objects  abroad. 

The  Englishman  of  to-day,  justly  proud  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
last  generation,  is  zealous  to  perpetuate  the  history  of  the  results  of  the 
life  work  of  Newcomen,  Savery,  Smeatou,  Watt,  Murdoch,  Trevithick, 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Symington. 

In  our  own  country,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton,  no  Amer- 
ican inventor  of  steam  appliances  has  received  the  meed  of  praise  due 
him,  and  yet  no  nation  in  the  world  owes  so  much  to  locomotive  and 
steam-ship  inventors  and  railway  constructors  as  our  own. 

Owing  to  the  limited  area  of  Great  Britain,  however,  which,  exclusive 
of  Ireland,  is  a  trifle  less  than  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 9  (^f^f^n\o 
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record  of  invention  has  been  easily  kept  before  the  popular  eye.  In  this 
old  country,  advanced  in  civilization  and  blessed  with  wealth,  scien- 
tific societies  and  technical  journals  have  kept  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  master  minds  constantly  before  the  intelligent  public,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  lucky  inventor  has  speedily  brought  him  fame  and  fortune. 
Outside  the  circle  of  military  and  naval  heroes  no  names  are  dearer  to 
the  British  heart  than  Watt  and  the  Stephensons  (George  and  Bobert), 
and  now  that  a  memorial  window  to  poor  Trevithick  is  to  be  placed  in 
Westminster  this  illus^^rious  trio  will  become  a  quartette,  much  to  the 
gratification  of  the  impartial  student  of  the  history  of  the  early  loco- 
motive who  does  not  permit  the  glamour  of  success  to  blind  his  vision 
to  true  merit. 

Original  stationary  engines  built  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
James  Watt  are  in  this  collection,  together  with  many  of  the  models 
which  he  and  his  foreman  (Murdoch)  made  to  illustrate  the  patents 
which  he  obtained  from  the  English  Government. 

Original  drawings  made  by  Trevithick  from  which  his  high-pressure 
stationary  and  locomotive  engines  were  constructed  as  early  as  1802 
are  framed  and  hanging  on  the  walls,  while  several  of  his  earliest  boil- 
ers are  to  be  found  upon  the  museum  floor. 

A  large  portion  of  the  machinery  of  the  steam-boat  Cornet^  the  first 
English  steamboat  commercially  successfhl  (built  in  1812),  which  is  as 
much  reverenced  in  Great  Britain  as  is  Fulton's  Olermont  in  America, 
is  also  carefully  preserved. 

Ul>on  presenting  my  credentials  to  Sir  Phillip  Ounliffe  Owen,  the 
director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  I  was  most  courteously  re- 
ceived, and  as  he  was  fully  occupied  (February,  1880)  in  organizing  the 
plans  for  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  I  was  referred  to  B.  Thompson,  esq., 
the  assistant  director,  who  showed  me  every  attention,  and  led  me  at 
once  to  the  ^^Bocket,"  which  he  said  every  American  railroad  man 
wanted  to  see.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  awe  when  I  placed  my 
hand  on  the  pony  of  1829,  which  has  been  gradually  bred  up  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  powerful  iron  horse  in  a  half  century ;  nor  could  I  help 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  time  ^as  not  ripe  for  the  development  of 
the  Trevithick  breed,  which  made  fair  speed  and  did  £air  service  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  Stephenson's  successful  racer.  Next  to  the 
"liocket"  stood  the  ''Sanspareil,"  the  victor  and  the  vanquished  in 
the  great  Bain  hill  contest  of  1829,  which  stimulated  faith  in  the  steam 
locomotive  that  had  been  creeping  slowly  along  for  twenty-five  years 
before,  giving  it  vigor  and  strength  to  begin  a  new  life  of  the  greatest 
usefulness.  The  scope  of  this  report  will  not  permit  of  an  extended 
list  of  the  interesting  and  instructive  relics,  drawings,  and  models  which 
make  this  the  Mecca  of  all  historians  of  the  stationary  and  locomotive 
steam-engine. 

Hunterian  Museum  at  the  University  of  Glasgow — Tlie  KeuHSomen 
wod^i.— Nearly  every  one  interested  in  the  story  of  stei^iu  will  remember 
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that  in  the  winter  of  1763  and  1764  James  Watt,  who  was  then  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  and  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  and  general 
mechanician  for  this  University,  became  interested  in  steam  throngh  a 
toy  model  of  Newcomen's  engine,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
for  repairs.  This  period  is  described  by  an  eminent  writer  as  ^Hhe  era 
of  all  other  the  most  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  steam-engine."* 

This  model  is  still  preserved  in  the  Hanterian  Museam,  connected 
.  with  the  University,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  I  have  held  it 
in  my  hands  and  moved  the  valves  that  Watt  repaired  will  always  be 
held  as  the  most  precioas  remembrance  of  my  tour  abroad. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  walls  of  the  same  institu- 
tion that  witnessed  Watt's  successful  experiments  with  steam  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  should  now  contain  the  work-shop  and  laboratory  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  electricians  of  the  age,  who  has  labored  so 
soccessfolly  in  investigating  and  utilizing  the  new  power  which  bids 
fair  to  supersede  the  inventions  which  immortalized  that  great  inventor. 

watt's  MONUMENT. 

A  few  feet  from  the  Newcomen  model  stands  a  white  marble  statue 
of  the  great  inventor  in  a  sitting  posture,  sculptured  by  Chantrey  in  1825. 
The  inscription  on  the  pedestal  reads — 

This  Statae  of 

James  Watt, 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies 

of  LoDdon  and  Edinburgh, 

and  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 

is  presented  by  his  son 

to  the  University  of  Glasgow 

in  gratitude  for  the  encouragement 

afforded  by  its  Professors 

to  the  Scientific  pursuits 

of  his  father's  early  life. 

In  Greenock,  Scotland,  is  a  small  museum  which  contains  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  Watt  in  regard  to  his  inventions,  a  few  models  and 
relics,  besides  a  statue  by  Chantrey,  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  Glasgow,  and  a  library  containing  a  number  of  valuable 
books. 

The  curator  has  kindly  promised  to  send  the  National  Museum  a 
small  map  of  the  town,  showing  the  location  of  Watt's  birthplace,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light. 

Kelvin  Grove  Museum. — In  the  Kelvin  Grove  Museum,  Glasgow,  is  a 
most  interesting  pyramid  of  models  of  the  hulls  of  the  early  steam- 
boats:  the  Vulcan  (first  iron  boat),  1816;   the  Comet  (first  successful 

•The  Steam-engine  and  its  Inventors,  by  Robert  L.  Galloway,  pageJW9, 
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English  steam-boat),  1812 ;  and  tbe  Charlotte  Dundas  (first  saccessfiil 
experimental  boat),  1802. 

Standing  on  a  pedestal  is  a  cylinder  from  the  first  engine  put  in  the 
Comet.  Mr.  Miller,  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Institute  of  Engineers  and 
Ship-builders,  tells  me  that  this  was  taken  out  and  replaced  by  another 
cylinder,  and  after  having  been  used  for  some  time  by  an  old  lady  for  a 
chimney  top,  was  presented  by  her  to  the  Museum  as  soon  as  she  learned 
of  its  historic  value.  Upon  the  pedestal  is  placed  a  **  Record  of  Steam 
Navigation  in  the  Clyde  ^  and  ui>ou  the  walls  hang  several  photographs 
of  the  machinery  of  the  Comet,  with  the  inventor,  Henry  Bell,  standing 
beside  it.  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the  Museum,  presented 
me  with  fac-similes  of  promissory  notes  given  by  Henry  Bell  to  David 
Napier,  1812,  in  payment  for  the  boiler  of  the  Cotnetj  the  first  steamer 
that  carried  passengers  in  Europe. 

Also,  a  fac-simile  of  certificate  from  Admiral  Sir  Richard  Bickerton, 
of  His  Majesty's  navy,  and  the  captains  of  His  Majesty's  ships  Dragon 
and  Superb,  dated  July  4, 1802,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Shorter's  propeller,  by 
the  use  of  which  one  ship  in  a  calm  "  hove  away  at  the  rate  of  1  & 
a  i  miles  per  hour,  having  8  hands  at  the  capstan." 

The  original  documents  are  the  property  of  Napier  Brothers,  ship- 
builders on  the  Clyde,  and  are  loaned  by  them  to  the  Kelvin  Grove  Mu- 
seum, ti^lasgow,  for  exhibition.  A  model  of  a  propeller  worked  in  this 
manner  is  also  shown. 

Paris  and  its  Mtiseums. — ^There  are  three  thoughts  connected  with 
Paris  that  are  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  the  story  of  steam. 

(1)  In  one  section  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Artes  et  Metiers  stands  a 
marble  statue  of  Papin,  to  whose  investigations  I  believe  the  invention 
of  the  steam  piston  and  cylinder  is  largely  due^ — holding  a  steam  cylin- 
der over  a  flame ;  the  apparatus  having  been  modeled  from  the  draw- 
ings of  the  one  originally  constructed  by  him. 

(2)  Near  by  it  stands  Cugnot's  steam  road  locomotive  of  1770,  the 
oldest  steam-locomotive  in  the  world. 

(3)  The  historical  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  which  I  visited,  and 
where  Fulton  made  his  experiments,  1801, 1802,  and  1803,  with  steam 
appliances,  both  for  towing  boats  and  for  submarine  work  against  the 
wooden  British  sailing  ships  that  were  operating  against  Napoleon  in 
these  eventful  years.  In  1803  or  1804  Napoleon  had  become  much  inter- 
ested in  Fulton's  experiments  with  steam.  They  had  an  interview,  and 
Fulton's  inventions  were  referred  to  the  French  minister  of  the  marine  for 
investigation.  The  English  naval  authorities,  hearing  of  this,  became 
greatly  alarmed,  for  Napoleon,  who  then  had  a  large  torce  of  men  massed 
at  Bologne,  had  it  so  arranged  that  if  he  could  get  the  special  barges 
which  he  had  built  for  the  purpose  six  hours  ahead  of  the  British  in 
their  journey  across  the  channel  he  could  march  his  army  to  London 
without  serious  opposition.  But  thus  early  in  the  history  of  steam  nav- 
igation the  value  of  the  marine  ouglue  of  the  future  was  appreciated  by 
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llie  nation  which  was  destined  a-fterwards  to  have  the  greatest  ateaiB 
navy  in  the  world,  and  a  handsome  fee  was  paid  Fulton  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  had  alterations  and  additions  miule  by  Bolton  and 
Watt,  at  Soho,  to  one  of  their  own  engines,  which  was  exported  to 
America  and  placed  afterwards  in  the  Clermont,  the  lucky  boat  which 
gave  Fulton  fame  and  fortune.  Thus  we  flud  that  this  celebrated  in- 
ventor, who  designed  what  lives  in  history  as  the  first  successful  steam- 
boat in  the  world,  pursued  his  investigations  in  France,  completed  his 
engine  in  England,  and  won  his  laurels  in  America. 

There  is  little  else  in  the  French  museums,  either  in  the  Conserva- 
toire or  the  naval  section  of  the  Louvre,  of  interest  to  the  section  of 
steam  transportation. 

yaval  Museumj  Venice. — This  museum  is  full  of  the  most  interesting 
models  and  relics,  some  of  them  of  great  age,  but  I  could  find  nothing 
to  even  suggest  that  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  of  the  Sea  had  any 
ideas  in  regard  to  paddle-wheel  or  propeller  navigation  by  steam  or 
otherwise  prior  to  this  century.  In  Rome  is  to  be  seen  a  marine  paint- 
ing several  centuries  old  representing  oxen  walking  around  a  circle  on 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  driving  a  windlass  geared  to  a  paddle-wheel  in  the 
stem  of  the  boat — a  somewhat  simHar  arrangement  to  the  stern-wheel 
boats  osed  for  shoal  navigation  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
In  another  painting  two  or  three  centuries  old  a  sea-nymph  sits  float- 
ing in  a  shell,  with  a  paddle-wheel  apparently  revolving  on  one  side. 
It  wonld  seem,  however,  that  the  gilded  floating  palace,  in  which  the 
Doges  performed  the  ceremony  of  wedding  the  sea  each  year,  and 
which  was  driven  by  the  galley  slave  chained  to  his  oar,  was  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  marine  architecture  to  which  the  Venetians — once 
rulers  of  the  sea — attained,  until  after  the  introduction  of  steam. 

PETITION  TO  CONGRESS. 

A  description  of  the  section,  which  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  January  16,  1886,  having  been  widely  circulated  during  my 
absence  abroad,  I  found  upon  my  return  that  over  thirteen  hundred 
gentlemen  connected  with  railroads  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
bad  petitioned  Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  establish  a  section  in 
the  National  Museum  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat. Neither  at  this  session,  nor  during  the  next,  was  this  request 
complied  with,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  what  little  has  been 
done  since  my  return,  with  my  private  means,  during  brief  periods  of 
intermission  from  railway  duties;  short  leaves  of  absence  having  been 
granted  through  the  kindness  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company,  in  whose  service  I  have  been  employed  for 
nearly  fifteen  years  consecutively. 

A  copy  of  the  petition  to  Congress,  with  the  names  of  the  more  prom- 
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inent  of  the  signers,  together  with  the  resolutions  passe<1  by  the  Frank 
lin  Institate  of  Philadelphia,  is  to  be  found  below : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned,  desiroas  of  perpotaating  the  history  of  the  birth  and  dovoloptnent 
of  8t<9am  transportation  (by  steam-boat  and  railivay)  in  Americji,  respectfolly  petition 
yonr  honorable  body  to  appropriate  sach  a  sum  of  money  as  may  bo  deemed  nec<^- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  plans  recently  adopted  for  the  organization  of  the  Section  of 
Steam  Transportation  in  the  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm  ;  said  sum  to  be  expended  under 
supervision  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  National  Mnseum. 


Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroa<I : 
Charles  Schiff,  vice-president. 

Allegheny  Valley  Railroad : 

David  McCargo,  general  supt. 
T.  R.  Robinson,  treasurer. 

E.  H.  Utley,  G.  F.  and  P.  agenjt: 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad: 

H.  C.  Nutty  president. 

H.  W.  Gardiner,  secretary. 

D.  L.  Gallup,  auditor. 

Atlantic  and  West  Point  and  Wcst<Tn 
Alabama  Railroad : 

L.  P.  Grant,  president. 

Cecil  Gabbett,  general  manager. 

N,  M.  Abbett,  secretary  and  ti>e.isuror. 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad : 

P.  F.  Barr,  superintendent. 

Charles  Wincheck,  general  foreman. 

Edward  Flockett,  master  mechanic. 

R.  H.  Emerson,  master  mechanic. 

H.  V.  Farriea,  master  mechauic. 
Baltimore  and  Delaware  Bay  Railroad : 

J.  F.  Bingham,  president. 

Fred  Gerker,  general  manager. 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad : 

Robert  Garrett,  president. 

F.  n.  Britton,  superintendent. 

B.  F.  Luther,  master  mechanic. 

E.  T.  Ai&eck,  division  freight  agont. 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  Philadelphia : 

G.  Clinton  Gardiner,  president. 

C.  H.  Allen,  vice-president. 
G.  S.  Gatcbeli,  gen.  supt. 
John  Dougherty,  treasurer. 
R.  D.  McCreary,  engineer. 

Boston,  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  Western : 

A.  Kountze,  president. 
Biilfalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh: 

Walston  H.  Brown,  president. 

William  E.  Hayt,  chief  engineer. 

George  E.  Merchant,  gen.  maugr. 

I.  S.  Emery,  general  freight  agent. 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  : 

Henry  A.  Whitney,  president. 

A.  A.  Folsom,  superintendent. 


Bangor  and  Portland  Railroad : 

C.  Miller,  president. 

George  W,  Mackey,  secretary. 

E.  G.  Wire,  chief  engineer. 

Charles  N.  MiUer,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 
Boston  and  Bangor  Steam-ship  Co. : 

W.  II.  Hill,  jr.,  general  manager. 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern 
Railroad : 

C.J.Ives,  president. 

Robert  Williams,  superintendent. 

S.  S.  Dorwart,  secret>ary. 

H.  F.  White,  chief  engineer. 
CajK)  Fear  and  Yadkin  Valley  Railroad: 

Julius  A.  Gray,  president 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  R.  R: 

Charles  C.  Upham,  chief  engineer. 

J.  M.  Forbes,  treasurer. 
Cleveland  and  Canton  Railroad  : 

J.  W.  Ward  well,  gen.  supt. 

Albert  Rokusck,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  and  Eastern  Railroad: 

B.  F.  Coats,  P.  and  R. 
H.  E.  Sawyer,  S.  T. 

T.  D.  Rhodes,  T.  and  G.  P.  A. 
W.  L.  King,  chief  engineer. 
J.  C.  Horner,  Supt.  M.  P. 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad : 

J.  H.  Parsons,  superintendent. 

C.  A.  Smith,  supt.  water-works. 

J.  H.  Finney^  asst.  superintendent. 
Jacob  Johann,  master  mechanic. 
C.  H.  Mead,  foreman  car-shops. 
G.  D.  Brooke,  general  foreman. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. : 
Henry  B.  Stone,  general  manager. 
J.  O.  Bosler,  general  superintendent. 
■  George  C.  Smith,  chief  engineer. 
F.  C.  Rice,  superintendent. 
C.  N.  Rosseguin«  superintendent. 
F.  E.  Walker,  engineer. 
F.  J.  Allen,  engineer. 
R.  J.McClure,  construction  engineer. 
Thomas  Gordon,  division  engineer. 
J.  O.  Thome,  brg.  and  bldg.  aapt. 
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Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. — 
Contiuued 

£.  A.  Qnnnell,  L.  and'D.  agent. 

Wm.  Irving,  gen'l  pnrchasing  agent. 

R.  W.  ColTille,  master  mechanic. 
Cleveland,  Akron  and  Colnmbns  Ry. : 

J.  Monaerrat,  president. 

R.  French,  chief  engineer. 

R.  G.  Sharpe,  snpt.  transportation. 

£.  C.  Jones,  G.,  F.,  and  P.  agent. 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad : 

D.  R.  Patterson,  purchasing  agent. 

O.  8.  Lyford. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Northern  R.  R.: 

George  B.  Harris,  general  manager. 

C.  C.  TTpham,  chief  engineer. 
A.  B.  Hinckley,  auditor. 

Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Midland  R.  R. : 
8.  P.  Peabody,  gen'l  superintendent. 

Cleveland,    Columbus,    Cincinnati    and 
Indianapolis  Railway : 
N.  H.  Devereux,  president. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  8t.  Paul  R.  R. : 

D.  J.  Witemore,  chief  engineer. 

J.  W.  Lowry,  gen'l  master  mechanic. 
£.  Fairbaim,  master  mechanic. 
A.  E.  Alcott,  general  foreman. 

C.  King,  general  foreman. 
Central  Iowa  Railroad : 

William  Hanna,  director. 

D.  V.  Phelps,  ass't  superintendent. 
Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R. : 

F.  G.  Darlington,  puperintendent. 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railway : 

John  Carlisle,  trustee. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railwa^ : 

J.  £.  Blunt,  chief  engineer. 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R. : 

C.  C.  Waite,  vice-president. 

J.  Ramsey,  chief  engineer. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Ry. : 

A.  Kimball,  vice-president. 

C.  L.  Ewing,  claim  agent. 

W.  H.  Robinson. 

George  F.  Walker,  superintendent. 
Cincinnati,  Wabash  and  Michigan  R.  R. : 

Norman  Berkley,  general  manager. 

O.  W.  Lamport,  superintendent. 

8.  B.  Ginker,  master  mechanic. 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  8t.  Louis  and 
Chicago  Railway : 

M.  £.  Ingall,  president. 
Cleveland  and  PittHburgh  Railroad: 

John  Thomas,  superintendent. 

R.  8.  Smith,  assistant  manager. 

G.  A.  Ingersoll,  sec'y  and  treasurer. 


Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pa- 
cific Railway: 

Frank  8.  Bond,  president. 

R.  Carroll,  general  superintendent. 

G.  B.  Nicholson,  chief  engineer. 

G.  Bouscaren,  construction  engineer. 

James  Meehan,  snpt.  M.  P.  and  M. 
Colnmbns,  Hocking  Valley  and  Toledo 
Railway: 

M.  M.  Green,  president. 

Wm.  Greene,  second  vice-president. 

William  N.  Cott,  treasurer. 

W.  H.  Jennings,  engineer. 

F.  B.  Sheldon,  engineer. 

J.  G.  Hutchins,  master  mechanic. 

William  A.  Miles,  general  freight  agH. 
Chicago  and  West  Michigan  Railroad  : 

J.  K.  V.  Agnew,  gen'l  superintendent. 

J.  H.  Carpenter,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 
Delaware,  Lackawanaand  Western  R.  R. : 

Samuel  Sloan,  president. 
Dayton  and  Ireton  Railroad : 

James  M.  Prendergast,  president. 
Delaware  and  Bound  Brook  Railmnd  : 

J.  H.  Stevenson,  secretary  and  trcas. 
Detroit,  Grand   Haven    and  Milwaukee 
Ry.  and  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Ry. : 

W.  J.  Spicer,  general  manager. 

J.  W.  Fortune,  ass.  gen'l  manager. 

Geo.  Masson,  chief  of  engineers. 

A.  B.  Atwater,  superintendent. 

W.  J.  Morgan,  superintendent. 

J.  H.  Minor,  treasurer. 

H.  Roberts,  mech.  snpt. 

John  Main,  asst.  G.  F.  agent. 

J.  E.  Quick,  gen'l  baggago  agent. 

J.  Loriner,  gen'l  storekeeper. 
Dulnth  and  Iron  Range  R.  R. : 

C.  Tower,  president. 

L.  P.  Beck,  secretary. 

A.  H.  Viele,  auditor. 

R.  H.  Lee,  chief  engineer  and  snpt. 
John  Mailman,  chief  (explorer. 
Detroit,  Xansing  and  Kortlit^rn  H.  R. : 
J.  B.  Mulliken,  goin'.ral  ru)4tm|jpr. 

F.  M.  Fi8fc,geneni!  Hii|i»initi4Hideni. 
J.  J.  McVene,  chiif  ru^tjjoor. 
John  Doyle,  generr*!  r*i:itl-riiiiaitef, 

B.  F.  Calvin,  geiitnii  roafl-iiK»4t»^r. 

G.  C.  Watrons,  snii'^t-iiiftjiidont  M.  P. 
W.  A.  Carpenter,  i  '■.  1\  and  P,  iij;:vT»L 
G.  W.  Light,  assiHt^a nt  roa*Joiumter* 
R.  Rustine,  assisfnist  mad-mawtfT^ 
R.  M.  Tiffany,  forer^iiiu  car  ilcpt, 

A.  P.  Sweet,  niastrr  pauit^r* 

T.  8.  Newton,  gea'l  rg. 
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East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Ga,  K.  R. : 
J.  C.  Andrews,  gon'l  sth.  agf. 

F.  R.  Hunger,  superintendent. 
Elmira,  Cortland  and  Northern  R.  R. : 

A.  A.  MoLeod,  general  manager. 
East  Tennessee  and  Western  North  Caro- 
lina R.  R. : 

A.  Pardee,  jr.,  president. 

J.  G.  Wise,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Pt  W.,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  R.  R. : 

W.  W.  Worthington,  gen*l  supt. 

Charles  Hoffman,  auditor. 

R.  F.  Kinnaird,  G.  F.  agent. 
Florida  Southern  Railway : 

James  D.  Hallston,  superintendent. 

Sherman  Conent,  gen'l  manager. 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  R.  R. : 

H.  C.  Potter,  V.  P.  and  gen^l  mangr. 

San  ford  Keeler,  superintendent. 

William  B.  Sears,  chief  engineer. 

W.  F.  Potter,  assistant  supt. 

G.  M.  Brown,  general  road-master. 
H.  M.  Perry,  M.  C.  builder. 
Thomas  J.  Matswell,  M.  M. 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  V6  Railway: 

M.  W.  Joyce,  general  agent. 

Thomas  M.  Jackson,  land  agent. 

W.  J.  Sherman,  engineer. 
Henderson  Bridge  Company : 

8.  S.  Eastwood,  secretary. 
Houston  and  Texas  Central : 

A.  H.  Swanson,  general  manager. 

O.  A.  Quinlan,  engr.  and  supt. 

E.  W.  Cave,  treasurer. 
}{anover  Junction  and  Gettysburg  Rail- 
road:    . 

A.  W.  Eichelberger,  president. 

p.  M.  Wirt,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Indianapolis,    Decatur   and    Springfield 
Railroad: 

H.  B.  Hammond,  receiver. 

G.  W.  Bender,  superintendent. 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railway: 

T.  W.  Burroughs,  superintendent. 

W.  P.  Orland,  assistant  M.  M. 
Illinois  Centnil  Railroad:* 

J.  C.  Clarke,  president. 

R.  S.  Charles,  president. 

C.  M.  Sheafe,  superintendent. 
J.  G.  Morey,  general  agent. 

D.  R.  Morey,  general  freight  agent. 
J  no.  M.  Turner,  division  snpt. 

J.  W.  Column,  A.  G.  P.  agent. 
Wra.  Murray,  gen'l  Sth.  P.  agent. 
S.  B.  McConnico,  general  agent. 


I  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.: 
G.  H.  Nettleton,  general  manager. 
Norman  Jones,  general  agent. 
Lake  Erie  and  Western  Railroad: 

C.  H.  Perry,  chief  engineer. 

D.  G.  Hill,  general  superintendent. 
W.  S.  Weed,  general  freight  agent. 
H.  J.  Casteter,  auditor. 

A.  D.  Thomas,  cashier. 

G.W.  Smith,  G.  P.  agent. 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R. : 

Maitland  Porter,  general  snpt. 

P.  P.  Wright,  general  supt. 

G.  W.  Steven,  snpt.  M.  P. 

Geo.  Gallaway,  foreman  car  shops. 

P.  J.  Clansy,  foreman  car  shopA. 

J.  S.  Graham,  master  mechanic. 

L.  C.  Robson,  M.  C.  builder. 

John  Kirby,  general  M.  C. 

Norman  Totten,  L.  and  C.  dcpt. 

L.  C.  Higgins,  purchasing  agent. 
I^ehigh  Valley  Railroad : 

E.  B.  Wilbur,  president. 
Charles  Hartshorn,  vice-president. 
J.  R.  Fanshawe,  secretary. 
William  Alderson,  treasurer. 

A.  W.  Stedman,  chief  engineer. 
John  Taylor,  general  manager. 
J.  H.  Heckman,  general  freight  agent. 

E.  B.  Byington,  gen.  passenger  agent. 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway : 

A.  M.  Qnarrier,  second  vice-president. 
L.  R.  Knott,  assistant  to  president. 
R.  Wells,  assistant  to  president. 
C.  R.  Barnhardt,  supt.  transportation. 
C.  W.  Corringe,  general  agent. 

F.  B.  Robson,  road  master. 

G.  W.  Hinman,  supt.  brgs.  and  bldgs. 
L.  Howell,  superintendent. 

H.  W.  Bruce,  attorney. 
Theo.  Welch,  general  freight  agent. 
J.  C.  Loomis,  master  trains. 
James  Geddes,  superintendent. 
C.  O.  Parker,  superintendent. 
J.  T.  Harrahan,  general  manager. 
R.  K.  Warren,  secretary. 
Cushman  Quarrier,  comptroller. 
W.  W.  Tompson,  treasurer. 
Lyttloton  Cooke,  attorney. 
F.  M.  Fonda,  assist,  superintendent. 
Louisville,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Ry. : 
W.  N.  Marshall,  master  transp. 
J.  J.  Casey,  m.  c.  buHlder. 
R.  F.  Reynolds,  commercial  agent. 
E.  D.  Anderson,  master  mechanic. 
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Michigau  Central  Railroad : 

BoDJ.  Donglasfl,  engineer  bridges. 

J.  D.  Uawks,  chief  engineer. 

A.  Torrey,  assistant  engineer. 

I.  P.  Morris,  assistant  engineer. 

W.  B.  Stillson,  assistant  engineer. 

A.  G.  Dailey,  snperintendent  transp. 
Mexican  National  Railway: 

C.  A.  Merriam,  gen.  sui>erintendeut. 

£.  A.  Handy,  engineer. 

J.  M.  Winslow,  master  mechanic. 
Minnesota  and  Northwestern  Railroad : 

J.  0.  Fernstorm,  chief  engineer. 

Frank  Skipwith,  asst.  chief  engineer. 

Chr.  Nasten,  assistant  engineer. 

W.  J.  Wilgos,  assistant  engineer. 
Milwaukee  and  Northern  Railroad  : 

Jaiues  C.  Spencer,  vice-president. 

C.  F.  Fnlton,  general  superintendent. 
Milwaakee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western  Ry. : 

J.  Donahue,  sni>erintendent. 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway : 

H.  M.  Hoxio,  T  ice-president. 

Wm.  Kerrigan,  gen.  snperintendent. 

D.  Brocke,  snpt.  transportation. 
Maryland  Steani-boat  Company : 

H.  B.  Ensign,  president. 
James  E.  Byrtl,  secretary. 
Mexican  Central  Railway : 

F.  W.  Johnston,  snp't  M.  P.  and  M. 
New  York  Central  &.  Hudson  River  R.  R.: 

Channcey  M.  Depew,  president. 
Horace  J.  Haydeu,  vice-president. 
J.  M.  Tancey,  general  superintendent. 
Theodore  Voorhees,  ass't  gen'l  sup't. 
C.  M.  Bissell,  superintendent. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.: 

C.  S.  Davidson,  snperintendent. 
Otis  0.  Lackey,  master  mechanic. 

New  York  and  New  England  R.  R.: 
Elliot  Holbrook,  superintendent. 
L.  W.  Palmer,  superintendent. 
J.  S.  Henny,  snperintendent  M.  P. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis  R.  R.: 

D.  W.  Caldwell,  receiver. 

G.  H.  Spriggs,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  R.  R.: 

N.  J.  Murphy,  superintendent. 
New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  II.  R.: 

N.  D.  Woode,  superintendent. 

Aug.  Mordecai,  engineer. 
Northern  Central  Railway : 

Robert  Neilson,  genUsuperinteii'dont. 

A.  C.  Hippy,  engineer  M.  W. 

E.  D.  Nelson,  superintendent  M.  P. 
8.  W.  White,  secretary. 


New  York,  Philadelphia  &  NorfolK  R.  R.: 

William  A.  Patton,  vice-president. 

William  Cariss,  secretary  and  auditor. 

R.  B.  Cooke,  G.  B.  agent. 

H.  D.  Dunne,  snperintendent. 

G.  W.  Russell,  master  mechanic. 
Newport  News  &  Mississippi  Valley  R.  R.: 

R.  W.  Briggs,  sup't  M.  P.  and  M. 

John  Fitzgerald,  master  mechanic. 

W.  E.  Ramsey,  general  foreman. 

D.  S.  Weaver,  general  foreman. 
Now  Orleans  and  Vicksburg  Packet  Co. : 

J.  Janucy,  general  agent. 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad : 

F.  J.  Kimball,  president. 

W.  P.  Cosgrove,  superintendent. 
New  Orleans  and  Northwestern  R.  R. : 

John  Glynn,  Jr.,  general  agent. 
New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Ry. : 

Thomas  P.  Fowler,  president. 

J.  E.  Childs,  general  manager. 

H.  AnUerson,  G.  F.  and  P.  A. 

E.  Canfield,  superintendent. 

E.  Minshall,  master  mechanic. 
New  York,  Providence  and  Boston  R.  R. 

G.  H.  Griggs,  master  mechanic. 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad ; 

F.  A.  Comly,  president. 

New  Haven  and  Northampton  Railroad : 

S.  B.  Opdyke,  jr., superintendent. 
Northern  Pacific  Railway : 

T.  F.  Okes,  V.  P.  and  genl.  manager. 

J.  M.  Hannaford,  G.  F.  Agent. 

C.  S.  Fee,  general  passenger  agent. 

A.  Anderson,  chief  engineer. 

F.  Green,  superintendent. 

J.  Blickensderfer,  engineer. 

F.  W.  Gilbert,  supt.  R.  M.  division. 
W.  A.  Gaslock,  master  mechanic. 

New  Orleans  Pacific  Railroad  : 

E.  B.  Wheelock,  president. 

Robert  Strong,  secretary. 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad: 

W.  W.  Peabody,  president. 

C.  M.  Stanton,  asst.  superintendent. 

W.  B.  Ruggles,  chief  engineer. 

W.  J.  Robinson,  genl.  baggage  agent. 

Percy  Werner,  general  counsel. 
Old  Colony  Railroad : 

Charles  F.  Sohoate,  president. 

C.  L.  Lovering,  director. 

R.  W.  Turner,  director. 

C.  N.  Bliso,  director. 

John  J.  Russell,  director. 

G.  A.  Gardener,  director. 
John  S.  Bragbu,  director. 
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Old  Colony  Railroad--CoDtiDaed. 

ThomaB  Dnnn,  director. 

Thomas  J.  Borden,  director. 
Oregon  and  California  Railroad : 

R.  Woelden,  recr.  and  genl.  manager. 

J.  Brandt,  general  snperintendent. 

G.  H.  Andrews,  second  v.  president. 

E.  P.  Roger8,C.  P.  and  P.  agent. 
Oceanic  Steam-ship  Company : 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &,  Bro.,  general  agts. 
Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Co. : 

Ooodall,    Perkins    &    Co.,    general 
agents. 
Pacific  Improvement  Company: 

F.  8.  Douty,  secretary. 
Pacific  Coast  Railway : 

J.  M.  Filmore,  manager. 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad: 

Isaac  Hinckley,  president. 

J.  Bl  Mills,  snperintendent. 

A.  Feldpanche,  engineer. 

L.  M.  AUihone,  assistant  engineer. 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad : 

Thomas  A.  Roberts,  superintendent.' 

£.  B.  Westfall,  snperintendent. 

Joseph  R.  Davis,  assistant  engineer. 

D.  H.  Lovell,  assistant  engineer. 
Isaiah  Paxon,  master  mechanic. 
W.  L.  Holman,  master  mechanic. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad ; 
H.  K.  Nichols,  chief  engineer. 
W.  Hunter,  assistant  engineer. 

E.  F.  Smith,  chief  assistant  engineer. 
J.  V.  Smith,  prest.  E.  Penn:  Div. 

O.  M.  Weand,  engineer  of  canals. 
George  Eltz,  snperintendent  trans. 

G.  A.  Shafifer,  general  baggage  agent. 
J.  Lowrie  Bell,  gen.  traf.  manager. 
James  Calhoun,  gen.  freight  agen.t. 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansvillo  Railroad : 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  vice-president. 

R.  A.  Bnnker,  treasurer. 

H.  C.  Parker,  traffic  manager. 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad : 

James  Callery,  president. 

H.  D.  Campbell,  sect'y  and  treasurer. 

C.  S.  Wight,  general  freight  agent. 

J.  Morton  Hall,  pnrchasing  agent. 

W.  M.  Flahaven«  master  mechanic. 

Joseph  Johnson,  superintendent. 

J.  L.  Kirk,  auditor. 

C.  H.  Bassett,  gen.  passenger  agent. 

J.  H.  Agnew,  general  foreman  shops. 

M.  L.  Cromlishy  act'g  gen.  fr't  agent. 


Pennsylvania  Company : 

T.  D.  Mesler,  vica-pres't  and  comp. 

J.  M.  Kimball,  snperintendent. 

G.  S.  Morris,  snperintendent. 

Charles  L.  Cole,  A.  G.  F.  agent. 

H.  W.  Byers,  road-master. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad : 

G.  B.  Roberts,  president. 

Frank  Thomson,  2d  vice  president 

N.  D.  DuBarry,  Stl  vice  president. 

John  P.  Green,  4th  vice  president. 

John  C.  Sims,  Jr.,  secretary. 

John  D.  Taylor,  treasurer. 

Charles  E.  Pngh,  general  manager. 

T.  N.  Ely,  genl.  supt.  M.  P. 

Alexander  M.  Fox,  director. 

Henry  D.  Welsh,  director. 

H.  H.  Houston,  director. 

John  P.  Wetherill,  director. 

N.  Parker  Shortridge,  director. 

Wistar  Morris,  director. 

J.  T.  Richards,  asst.  chief  engineer. 

R.  E.  Pettit,  general  superintendent 

F.  Wolcott  Jackson,  general  snpt. 
Jos.  Crawford,  snperintendent. 
W.  N.  Bannard,  snperintendent. 
Frank  EUmaker,  superintendent. 
O.  E.  McClellan,  superintendent. 
A.  P.  Kirkland,  superintendent. 
J.  B.  Hutchinson,  snperintendent. 
Wilson  Brown,  superintendent. 
Alfred  Walter,  snperintendent. 

J.  A.  Anderson,  supt.  relief  dept. 

Frank  Sheppard,  supt.  M.  P. 

H.  8.  Hay  ward,  supt.  M.  P. 

S.  M.  Prevost,  general  supt.  trans. 

J.  R.  Wood,  general  passenger  agent. 

G.  W.  Boyd,  asst.  gen.  pass,  agent. 
.  L.  P.  Farmer,  N.  E.  pass,  agent. 

Enoch  Lewis,  pnrchasing  agent. 
M.  P.  Sargent,  asst.  genl.  pure,  agent. 
F.  J.  McWade,  general  baggage  agent. 
R.  W.  Downing,  comptroller. 
James  Reed,  snperintendent. 
M.  Riebenack,  assistant  comptroller. 
O.  J.  Geer,  general  agent. 
C.  S.  Worts,  road  foreman  engineers. 
Joseph  U.  Crawford,  chief  engineer. 
Samuel  W.  Latta,  chief  medical  exr. 
M.  W.  Thomson,  engr.  mach.  works. 
W.  M.  Phillips,  8Ui>erintendent. 

E.  F.  Brooks,  engr.  maintenance  of 
way. 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad : 

F.  W.  Hnidekoper,  vice-president. 
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Richmond,  Fredericksbnrgb  and  Potomac 
Eailroad: 
Jos.  P.  Briton,  president. 

E.  T.  D.  Myers,  genl.saperintendent. 
J.  B.  Winston,  treasurer. 

RiohiDond  and  Alleghany  Railroad : 

Decatur  Axtell,  receiver  and  manr. 

£.  R.  Leland,  secretary. 
Roine,Watertown  and  Ogdensbargh  R.  R.: 

H.  W.  Brittou,  general  manager. 

W.  W.  Cnrrin,  snpt.  transp. 

T.  M.  Petty,  general  baggage  agent. 

F.  R.  Becker,  chief  engineer. 

Q.  H.  Hazleton,  snperintendent. 

G.  C.  Gridloy,  A.  G.  P.  agent 
T.  H.  Anstin,  tax  agent. 

C.  L.  Martin,  auditor. 

£.  M.  Moore,  general  fteight  agent. 

H.  A.  Smith,  road-master. 
Saint  Louis,  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  R.  R.: 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  president. 

G.  W.  Parker,  V.pres.  and  gen.  man. 
Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway : 

D.  W.  Nichols,  general  supt. 
James  Dnnn,  chief  engineer. 
Wm.  A.  Thomas,  division  supt. 

Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba  Ry : 

E.  B.  McKennan,  asst.  gen.  snpt. 
C.  H.  Jcnks,  superintendent. 

A.  Githens,  snperintendent. 

Eljner  L.  White,  secretary. 
South  Florida  Railroad : 

J.  E.  Ingraham,  president. 
.    F.  H.  Rand,  general  snperintendent. 

R.  R.  Swoope,  snperintendent. 

Wilbur  McCoy,  auditor. 
Saint  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Anchor  Line: 

J.  B.  Woods,  general  agent. 
Shonango  and  Allegheny  Railroad  : 

J.  T.  Blair,  president. 

P.  E.  McCray,  auditor. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  : 

John  C.  Winder,  general  manager. 
Steam  Packet  Co. ;  Seaboard  and   Roa- 
noke  Railroad ;     Raleigh  and  Gastou 
Railroad;  Raleigh    and  Augusta  Air 
Lino  ;    Carolina  Central  Railroad  Co. 

William  M.  Robinson,  president. 
Southern  Transportation  Co.: 

A.  M.  Calliday,  general  agent. 
Star  Union  Line : 

John  H.  Moriarity,  agent. 
Saint  Louis,  Fort  Scott  and  Wichita  R.  R. : 

J.  W.  Miller,  vice-president. 

J.  H.  Richards,  general  attorney. 

J.  W.  Dowland,  secretary. 


Saiut  Paul  and  Dulnth  Railroad: 

W.  H.  RawUy  vice-president. 
Shenandoah  Valley  Railroad : 

G.  R.  W.  Armesy  treasurer. 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad : 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  general  manager. 

A.  N.  Towne,  general  manager. 

I.  Kruttsohnitt,  assistant  manager. 

J.  H.  Willenth,  secretary. 

J.  A.  Fillmore,  gen'l  snperintendent. 

William  Hood,  chief  engipeer. 

R.  H.  Crawford,  cont.  freight  agent. 

E.  W.  Haw,  A.  G.  F.  A. 

William  H.  Mills,  land  agent. 

J.  G.  Schreiver,  traffic  manager. 

N.  B.  Kellogg,  assistant  road-master 

W.  G.  Curtiss,  superintendent  track. 

William  T.  Lambell,  engineer. 

J.  R.  Wilkinston,  insp.  engineer. 

E.  H.  Miller,  jr.,  secretary. 

J.  C.  Stubbs,  general  traffic  mabager. 

Michael  Deering,  assistant  engineer. 

R.  H.  Pratt,  ass't  gen'l  snp't. 

Richard  Gray,  general  freight  agent. 

Jerome  Madden,  land  agent. 

C.  J.  Wilder,  height  auditor. 

E.  C.  Wright,  general  auditor. 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway: 

L.  A.  Sheldon,  receiver. 

Eugene  H.  Hinton,  comm'l  agent. 
Texas  and  Saint  Louis  Railway: 

S.  W.  Fordyce,  receiver. 

H.  G.  Arlis,  comptroller. 

S.  B.  Fish,  agent  for  receiver. 

H.  A.  Young,  chief  engineer. 
Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad : 

J.  H.  Jones,  general  superintendent. 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company: 

C.  H.  Jackson,  president. 
Union  Pacific  Railway : 

C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  president. 

S.  T.  Smith,  general  superintendent. 

J.  Blinchensderfer,  chief  engineer. 

W.  W.  Fagan,  superintendent. 

O.  H.  Dorranoe,  superintendent. 

J.  O.  Brinkeroff,  snperintendent. 

L.  H.  Kortz,  sup't  telegraph 

Erastus  Young,  auditor. 

J.  A.  Monroe,  general  freight  agent. 

ThomasL.  Kimball,  gen.  traffic  man'r. 

C.  S.  Stebbins,  general  traffic  agent. 

J.  W.  Morse,  gen.  passenger  agent. 
Ulster  and  North  Carolina  Railroad : 

A.  B.  Andrews,  president. 
Wallkill  Valley  Railroad : 

G.  M.  Graves,  superintendent.  t 
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WoHtinghouse  Air-Brake  Company : 

Qeorge  WeBtinghouse,  jr.,  presidont. 
Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie : 

C.  A.  Wilson,  chief  engineer. 

Joseph  M.  Hall,  gen'l  posaongor  ag't. 

A.  G.  Brown,  general  freight  agent. 

A.  H.  Thorpe,  cashier. 

W.  R.  Woodford,  purchasing  agent. 

Otto  Swartz,  assistant  chief  engineer. 

M.  D.  Woodford,  receiver. 

S.  H.  Ayers,  secretary. 
West  Jersey  Railroad : 

R.  Stretch,  general  express  agent. 
Western  Maryland  Railroad : 

J.  M.  Hood,  president. 

John  S.  Harden,  secretary. 

B.  H.  Griswold,  gen.  fr't  and  pas.  ag't. 
Wilmington  and  Northern  Railroad : 

H.  A.  Da  Pont,  president. 
West  Shore  Railroad : 

J.  D.  Layng,  general  manager. 

C.  W.  Bradiey,  general  sup't. 

D.  B.  McCoy,  superintendent. 
J.  P.  Brodfield,  superintendent. 

Western  Transit  Company : 

S.  D.  Caldwell,  general  manager. 


Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway : 
Thomas  Anderson,  general  foreman. 
R.  A.  Houghton,  road-master. 
George  F.  Bid  well,  assistant  sup't. 
A.  B.  Adams,  road-master. 

F.  Sullivan,  road-master. 

G.  W.  Stevens,  superintendent. 
W.  V.  Stuart,  attorney. 

J.  S.  Goodrich,   master  transporta- 
tion. 
Zanesville  and  Ohio  Railroad : 

James  Buckingham,  president. 

Edw.  A.  Green,  chief  engineer. 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.: 

C.  B.  Taylor,  superintendent. 

Loroy  Kells,  master  mechanic. 

William  Stewart,  gen'l  freight  ag't. 

Robert  Curtis,  master  mechanic. 

Edw.  B.  Wall,  superintendent. 

Charles  B.  Street,  master  mechanic 

William  Swanston,  master  mechanics. 

W.  W.  Reynolds,  master  meohanio. 
Woodruff  Sleeping-Car  Company : 

John  C.  Paul,  general  manager. 
Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works : 

F.  G.  Dickson,  president. 


At  the  stated  meeting  of  tbe  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  held 
Wednesday,  June  16, 1886,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
unanimously  adopted,  viz : 

Whereas  a* petition  signed  by  over  eleven  hundred  prominent  railway  officials  of 
the  United  States  has  been  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  J. 
B.  Everhart,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  petition  reads 
as  follows : 

**  To  the  Congre$»  of  the  United  Siatee:  The  undersigned,  desirous  of  i>erpetuating 
the  history  of  the  birth  and  development  of  steam  transportation  (by  steam-boat  and 
railway  in  America)  respectfully  x>etition  your  honorable  body  to  appropriate  such 
a  sum  of  money  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  recently  adopted 
for  the  organization  of  the  section  of  steam  transportation  in  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  said  sum  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  Director  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum :" 
Therefore, 

Beeolved,  That  the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Mechanic  Arts  most  heartily  and  cordially  concurs  in  the  purpose  and 
objects  of  this  petition,  and  respeclfolly  requests  favorable  action  thereon. 

Adopted. 

Attest: 

William  H.  Wahl, 

Secretary, 

During  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  I  spent  such  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  duties  connected  with  the  railway  service  in  installing  and 
classifying  objects  collected  while  abroad  and  in  correspondence  with 
railroad  officials  and  others  interested  in  the  development  of  the  sec- 
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tion.  I  judge  from  the  interest  shown  by  them  that  the  nucleus  which 
we  have  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Section  of 
Steam  Transportation  can  be  rapidly  expanded  into  a  collection  which 
shall  properly  illustrate  the  history  of  the  birth  and  development  of  the 
steamship  and  raihroad  when  it  shall  be  practicable  to  organize  the  sec- 
tion upon  a  basis  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THK  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  IC.  O.  BhYKR,  M.  D.,   17.  8,  Navy,  Honorary  Curator, 


In  performing  the  somewhat  pecnliar  and  more  or  less  difficalt  task 
of  arranging  and  classifying  the  collection  of  materia  medica  specimens 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  two  objects  are  constantly  being  kept  in 
mind,  namely :  (1)  To  make  the  collection  both  attractive  and  instruct- 
ive to  the  general  public,  giving  them  an  easy  reference  to  any  speci- 
men on  which  they  may  desire  information,  and  (2)  to  afford  the  stu- 
dent of  medicine  and  pharmacy  the  opportunity  of  studying  materia 
medica  in  all  its  details. 

Every  specimen  of  drug  on  exhibition  is  accompanied  with  a  small 
but  concise  so-called  specific  label,  which  is  more  especially  intended  to 
describe  the  drug  itself  as  it  appears  in  the  market.  This  label  will  be 
found  attached  to  the  square  block  upon  which  the  bottle  containing 
the  specimen  is  placed.  A  second  kind  of  label,  which  may  be  termed 
the  generic  label,  is  much  larger,  and  the  instruction  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  give  comprises  the  characters  peculiar  to  an  entire  genus. 
The  third  label  is  also  a  large  one,  and  gives  a  description  of  each  larger 
group  of  plants  to  which  the  specimens  belong.  This  will  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  each  new  group  in  the  exhibition  eases. 

It  is  intended,  finally,  to  have  every  specimen  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  (1)  By  a  well-preserved  and  mounted  herbarium  specimen 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  specimen  is  derived.  (2)  By  a  colored  plate^ 
profusely  illustrating  not  only  the  entire  plant,  in  as  nearly  its  natural 
state  as  can  be  shown  by  plates,  but  also  the  anatomy  of  all  its  parts. 
(3)  By  a  picture  showing  the  peculiar  microscopical  structure  of  the  dif- 
ferent constituents  of  each  plant.  Every  one  of  these  pictures  will  in 
time  be  provided  with  a  label  which  shall  be  descriptive  of  whatever 
it  is  intended  to  elucidate. 

This  work,  of  course,  will  require  some  time  to  fully  accomplish.  At 
present  we  are  by  no  means  in  the  possession  of  all  the  colored  plates 
and  herbarium  specimens  needed  to  illustrate  every  specimen  in  the 
above-described  manner,  and  their  collection,  in  many  instances,  is  a 
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mere  matter  of  ehance ;  but  a  great  deal  can  be  done  to  expedite  the 
aeeomplishment  of  the  object. 

Mach  time  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  large .  descriptive  cata- 
logue which  we  contemplate  writing,  and  which  is  intended  not  only 
as  a  guide  for  the  general  visitor  and  the  student  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy resident  at  Washington,  but  which  shall  also  give  to  druggists 
and  non-resident  medical  men  valuable  information  on  all  the  rare  drugs 
contained  in  the  collection.  This  work  has  been  progressing  but  slowly 
for  the  reason  that  the  library  of  this  section  of  the  Museum  is  not  yet 
provided  with  the  books  which  are  indispensable  to  complete  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

The  remainder  of  the  routine  work  consists  in  registering,  examining, 
identifying,  and  bottling  the  specimens  which  are  from  time  to  time 
sent  in  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  writing  of  labels  for  new  speci- 
mens^ as  well  as  making  constant  improvements  on  old  ones,  is  a  con- 
tinuous source  of  work. 

The  invasion  of  the  specimens  by  insects  is  prevented  in  the  usual 
way,  by  placing  blotting-paper,  moistened  with  chloroform,  into  the 
respective  bottles,  and  this  process  so  far  has  answered  the  purpose 
very  well  indeed. 

A  list  of  the  papers  published  in  relation  to  the  material  and  work 
of  this  department  has  been  furnished  for  the  bibliography,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

Up  to  last  year  the  arrangement  of  the  s(>ecimens  was  only  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  orders  as  they  are  found  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Genera  Plantarum.  The  change  which  has  been  made  this  year  in  the 
classification  is  deemed  of  seme  importance,  i.  «.,  that  each  genus  is 
placed  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 

The  number  of  specimens  now  on  exhibition  is  3,326,  of  which  1,457 
have  printed  specific  labels.  In  order  to  enable  the  curator  to  label 
the  remainder  of  the  collection,  a  few  more  books  of  reference  must  be 
provided.  The  illustration  of  the  specimens  by  prox)erly  mounted  col- 
ored plates  and  herbarium  i>lants  is  still  in  progress,  and  will  occupy  a 
few  months  more. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  specimens,  representing  the  more  important 
and  rare  drugs  which  were  received  and  entered  on  the  register : 

FROM  THE  OOVEltNMENT  OF  JAMAICA. 

Aiuyris  balsaiuifera.  Cissampelos  Peroira. 

Macuua  prariens.  Cyperns  articulatati. 

Cassia  oborata.  Capparis  cyuoi)hallopbora. 

Calotropis  gigautea.  Smilax  china. 

Rhizophora  mangle.  Mikania  guaoo. 

Ipomoea  purga.  Bocconia  frutesoens. 

Avicennia  uitida.  Croton  cascarilla. 

Gouania  domiugeusiB.  Andira  iuermis. 
Lagoncolaria  racemosa. 
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PKOM  THIS   MlfiXlCAN   KXIIIUIT  AT  NKW  ORLEANS   KXPOblTIOS,    ldti4-'85. 

Coutrayerba.  Baltiamoprieto. 

Fulmu  vegetal.  BalHauio  uegro. 

Panita.  Kranieria. 
Valerian,  aud  dried  8x>ecl metis  of  tliu  »atfrou  plaut — 
CroooB  sativa. 

FBOM  TliE  JAPAK(lfi8K  SXUIBIT  AT  NKW  OKLEANS  EXPOttlTlON,    I8tf4-'d5. 

Oil  of  peppermiut.  Auianliura  aBpholoides. 

Daphne  Qenka.  Plutycodon  grandiHoruui. 

Artemisia  capillaris.  Kohmannia  luta. 

Schizandra  chinensis.  Asariini  variegatum. 

Ophiopogou  spicatns.  Piuella  tnlMsrifera. 

Kaolin.  Xantlioxylum  piperitum. 

ComnH  offtcinalis.  Cucoalas  Thaubergii. 

Tritillaria  Thanbergii.  Astragal  us  laucea. 

Trichosantbes  japouica.  Citrus  fusca. 

Bupleoiuui  /alcatum.  Ligustioum  acutilobum. 
Dioecorea  tripbylla. 

FROM  MK.   K.  8TBKN8,   PETBOIT,  MICU. 

Mammea  americana.  Melia  azedarach. 

Kola  paste.  Eupatorium  aya-pana. 

Plomeria  alba.  Agar  Agar,  Japanese. 
Hyristioa  snrinanieusis. 

FROM  DR.    E.   PALMER. 

Persea  oarolinieosis.  Vitis  arizonica. 

Eryibnea  tridentata.  Hilaria  cencboides. 

Tagetett  micranthea.  Liatris  odoratissima. 

Tagetes  lucida.  Eleomurus  oandidans. 

Cedronella  cana.  Salvia  scorodonifolia. 

FROM  W.  8.   THOMPSON,   WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Oil  of  peppermint.  Pipmeutbol. 

U.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 10 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MAMMALS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Fbedebigk  W.  True,  Curator. 


Tbe  aocessions  received  by  this  department  during  the  year  number 
ninety-two,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  much  interest.  In  reviewing 
the  more  important  of  these  I  have  separated  them  into  two  principal 
classes,  viz.,  terrestrial  and  aquatic  mammals. 

The  collection  of  indigenous  mammals  of  the  United  States  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  two  skins  of  the  black-footed  ferret,  Puto- 
riu8  nigripeij  collected  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Baker  in  Trego  County,  Kans.  This 
species  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  Korth  American  mammals,  and  the  ad- 
dition •f  new  skins  to  our  series  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment. 

Several  interesting  collections  were  received  from  California  and 
Oregon,  the  most  extensive  being  that  of  Mr.  Walter  E.  Bryant. 

A  good  skeleton  of  the  common  black  liear,  previously  wanting  to 
the  collection,  was  prepared  from  the  carcass  of  an  individual  which 
died  in  confinement  in  the  grounds  of  the  Government  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  Washington. 

Messrs.  Barnum,  Bailey,  and  Hutchinson,  the  well-known  circus  pro- 
imetors,  have  during  the  past  year  placed  the  Museum  under  fresh  obli- 
gations by  their  donations  of  valuable  specimens  of  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  exotic  mammals.  Prominent  among  their  gifts  is  the  Indian 
el^Lant  ^< Albert,"  which  was  killed  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  July,  1885,  on 
account  of  its  exhibiting  signs  of  insanity.  Albert  was  an  elephant  of 
large  size,  his  height  at  the  shoulder  being  8  feet,  4  inches.  The  skin, 
which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  will  probably  be  mounted 
during  the  coming  year.  Other  valuable  specimens  received  from  these 
gentlemen  were  a  leopard,  a  zebra,  a  llama,  a  blau-bok,  and  a  kangaroo. 
Avery  fine  female  tiger  was  also  purchased  from  them  for  a  small  sum. 
All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  kangaroo,  represent  species  new  to 
tbe  collection. 

Mr.  Lewis  Sells,  of  Cincinnati,  presented  a  skeleton  of  an  eland, 
Oreas  canna. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  Dr,  W,  A.  Oonklin,  superintendent  of  the  Central  Park 
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Menagerie,  New  York,  have  iireseiited  many  valuable  speciineus.  Nota- 
ble among  those  received  from  the  former  gentleman  was  an  ibex,  Ca;pra 
ibex^  a  well-known  European  species  and  one  whose  extermination  seems 
imminent.  Dr.  Oonklin  presented,  among  many  valaable  specimens, 
two  hog  deer,  Cervus  porcinvs, 

A  series  of  five  young  Greenland  seals,  obtained  'by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  from  Labrador,  and  a  number  of  fur  seals  and  one  specimen  of 
Stellei-'s  sea-lion,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  11.  Townsend  in  St.  Paul's  Island. 
Alaska,  together  with  another  of  the  latter  species  obtained  by  Dr. 
Stejiieger  in  Bering  Island,  were  the  only  pinnipeds  received  this  year. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Stejneger  obtained  from  M.  Grebnitzki,  in  Bering  Isl- 
and, and  presented  to  the  Museum,  a  skull  of  a  bottle-nosed  whale,  be- 
lieved to  be  Ziphius  grebnitzki  Stejnr.,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
killer,  Orca  sp.  From  the  United  States  life-saving  stations  not  so 
many  cetaceans  were  received  as  during  the  two  previous  years.  The 
collection  was  enriched,  however,  by  a  fcetal  and  an  adult  female  pygmy 
sperm  whale,  obtained  respectively  by  Keeper  L.  T.  Grimm,  of  Love- 
ladies  Island,  New  York,  and  Keeper  J.  W.  Ridgv/ay,  of  Baruegat 
City,  New  Jersey. 

Keeper  J.  K.  Hobbs  captured  a  common  dolphin,  2>.  delphin^  and  Mr. 
G.  H.  Townsend  collected  a  skull  of  the  same  species  on  the  California 
coast.  The  latter  collector  also  obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  the  baleen 
of  the  California  gray  whale.  • 

In  the  Exhibition  Hall  the  only  new  case  added  during  the  past  year 
was  that  built  for  the  group  of  fur  seals  presented  to  the  Institution 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  This  case 
is  larger  than  any  hitherto  built,  except  the  wall-cases,  and  is  furnished 
with  exceptionally  large  glasses.  It  corresponds  in  design  with  the 
Orang  case,  and  will  be  placed  opposite  the  latter  at  the  north  end  ot 
the  hall,  previously  erected,  or  in  the  center. 

The  two  large  groups  of  ruminants  and  seals  were  placed  against  the 
south  wall.  They  are  unprovided  with  railings,  or  other  means  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  arrangement  can  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  tem- 
porary. The  curator  has  spent  much  time  and  thought  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  plans  for  cases  suitable  for  large  specimens,  but  has  not  as 
yet  hit  upon  any  satisfactory  designs.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  extend  the  large  wall-cases  now  in 
the  hall. 

Experiments  have  been  made  looking  toward  a  better  installation  of 
the  cetacean  casts  than  the  present  one.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  ar- 
range them  on  a  raised  base  upon  the  top  of  the  wall-cases.  A  sample 
section  of  the  proposed  base  was  made  and  placed  in  position,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  whole  re-arrangement  will  be  effected  daring  the 
coming  year. 

The  mounted  specunens  added  to  the  exhibition  series  during  the 
year  were  chiefly  ruminants  and  marsupials.    Very  tew  small  species 
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were"  mounted.  In  addition  to  the  work  upon  tlie  new  specimens,  much 
repairing  and  restoring  was  done.  A  number  of  specimens  furnished 
by  the  taxidermists  could  not  be  placed  on  exhibition  for  want  of  ped- 
estals. The  speoies  added  to  the  exhibition  series  during  the  year  were 
as  follows : 

St  Bernard  Dog.  Water  Buck,  Koibus  eUipaiprymnua. 

Wolf,  CdnU  lupuM  gr%»eO'albu9.  Llama,  Atiohenia  llama. 

Fallow  Deor  (albino),  Dama  tmlgaris.  Zebra,  Equus  bnrchellii. 

Prong-horn  Antelope  (bead),  Antilocapra  Kangaroo  Rat,  Dipodomys  pkillipsH. 

amerioana.  Coy  pa  Bat,  Myopotamus  coypu. 

Kamtechatkan  Sheep  (head),  Ovis  nivi-  Tree  Porcupine,  Synetheres  prehensilU, 

cola.  Dngong,  Halicore  dugong, 

Indian  Sheep  (head),  Ovis  cyclooeroa.  Giant  Kangaroo,  MacropuB  giganteus. 

Barbarj  Wild  Sheep,  (hm  tragelaphua.  Kangaroo  (nn identified),  MaoropuB  sp. 

Japanese  (>oat-Antelope,  Newkorhtdwt  cria-  Rod  Kangaroo  Macropua  ryfus, 

pu$.  Great  Rock  Kangaroo,  McLcropus  rohustus. 

Harnessed  Antelope,  Tragelaphua  acHptua.  Black-Striped  Wallaby,  Halmaturus  dor. 
Bonte-Bok,  Damalia  pygarga.  aalia. 

Additional  temporary  labels  were  prepared,  and  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  are  now  labeled.  The  identification  of  some  of  the  exotic 
species  is  attended  with  great  difficulty  and  consumes  a  large  amount 
of  time. 

The  series  of  lithographic  pictures  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  published 
by  the  French  Government  in  186^1,  have  been  framed  and  placed  on 
exhibition. 

It  is  probable  that  considerable  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  ex- 
hibition hall  will  be  brought  about  before  the  end  of  another  year  by 
the  adoption  of  new  portable  cases  and  the  remodeling  of  the  wall- 
cases. 

A  very  important  as  well  as  very  necessary  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  study  series  was  made  possible  by  the  erection  in  the  labora- 
tory of  a  large  storage  case  for  skins.  This  case  is  11  feet  high  and  13J 
feet  wide  and  is  divided  into  six  compartments.  As  at  present  arranged, 
it  contains  one  hundred  and  thirteen  standard  drawers  of  various  depths 
from  3  to  12  inches.  The  case  contains  the  entire  collection  of  un- 
mounted skins,  except  the  ungulata,  pinnipedia,  marsupialia,  the  larger 
camivofes,  and  the  rabbits.  The  larger  species  are  simply  placed  in 
deep  drawers,  each  drawer  having  its  proper  label.  The  smaller  spe- 
cies, on  the  other  hand,  are  arranged  separately  in  paper  trays,  which 
are  in  turn  placed  in  shallow  drawers. 

The  preliminary  card  catalogue  of  skins  and  alcoholics,  begun  some 
time  ago  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  has  been  completed. 

The  alcoholic  collection  remains  in  the  same  condition  as  when  last 
reported  upon.  The  jars  for  repacking,  and  thereby  condensing,  the  col- 
lection have  been  received,  but  the  work  has  not  been  begun.  When  the 
series  was  removed  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  laboratory  to  make  room 
for  the  storage  cases  for  skins,  fresh  alcohol  was  added  to  such  speci- 
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mens  as  sccmecl  to  need  it.  Shelves  for  the  storage  of  empty  jars  have 
been  erected  and  prove  a  great  convenience. 

Oilly  an  insignificant  number  of  specimens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Saricidce^  remain  unidentified.  It  has  been  deemed  best  to  |>ostponethe 
identification  of  the  shrews  until  the  publication  of  the  third  part  of  Dr. 
G.  E.  Dobson's  work  upon  the  insectivora,  which  will  probably  appear 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  registers  are  complete  to  date,  so  far  as  the  curator  is  aware. 

During  the  fall  a  considerable  number  of  worthless  specimens  were 
removed  from  the  collection  and  destroyed.  This  was  done  only  after 
very  careful  examination  of  the  records,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
director. 

The  curator  has  had  the  assistance,  as  hitherto,  of  a  single  clerk,  Dr. 
^W.  G.  Stimpson.  He  has  continued  to  act  as  before  in  the  capacity  of 
librarian  and  curator  of  the  department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
also  as  secretary  of  the  advising  committee  on  publications.  The  force 
of  taxidermists  was  reduced  in  the  spring  to  two  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  J.  Richardson. 

The  curator  has  continued  his  studies  upon  the  toothed  whales  dur- 
ing the  year  and  has  published  several  papers,  which,  together  with 
other  papers  base<1  partly  on  museum  material  by  naturalists  not  con- 
nected with  the  Museum,  are  noticed  in  Part  iv  of  this  report.  {See 
under  0,  Hart  Merriam,  ]K.  W.  Shufeldt,  and  Frederick  W.  True.) 

In  May,  by  invitation  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, the  curator  visited  the  porpoise  fishery  of  the  Wilmington  Oil  and 
Leather  Company  at  Hatteras,  N.  C,  and  obtained  much  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  the  life-history  of  the  Bottle-nosed  Dolphin,  Tursi- 
ops  tursio,  which  is  caught  in  great  numt)ers  at  that  i>oint  for  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  oil. 

The  Alaskan  collections  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  and  the  late  C.  L.  Mc- 
Kay were  identified,  and  annotated  lists  of  the  species  were  prepared. 
The  notes  upon  Mr.  Nelson's  collection  will  be  published  in  his  report; 
those  relating  to  Mr.  McKay's  collection,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Museum. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  upon  Mr.  Nelson's  si>ecimen8  the  curator  had 
occasion  to  compare  the  skulls  of  the  American  species  of  Lynx  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  certain  cranial  characters  which  render  I/. 
canadensis  readily  distinguished  from  L.  rnfus  and  its  varieties.  The 
discovery  was  made  the  subject  of  a  note  in  Science,  Vol.  vii,  p.  396. 

During  an  examination  of  the  collection  of  insectivores  a  single 
specimen  of  an  apparently  untlescribed  mole  from  Japan  was  found. 
A  description  of  the  specimen  has  been  prepared  for  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Museum,  under  the  name  of  Dimecod^n  pilirostris. 

The  curator  has  also  made  a  new  study  of  the  Kangaroo  Bats  {Dipod- 
omys)  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  two  species,  J).  phillipHii  (Gray) 
and  D.agilis  Gambel,the  former  having  four  toes  on  the  hind  foot,  and 
the  latter  five.  .  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  nsual  amount  of  work  has  been  done  iu  the  identification  of  speci- 
mens sent  to  the  Museum  for  that  purpose  by  persons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

Numerous  requests  for  technical  information  have  been  received  and 
responded  to.  Some  information  was  given  Dr.  G.  B.  Dobson  relative 
to  the  dentition  and  cranial  characters  of  Sorex  hryi^  8.  crawfardiy  and 
8.  evotis. 

The  curator  has  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  A.  B.  Brown,  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological  Garden,  relative  to  the  specific 
distinctions  of  the  smaller  American  deer,  and  with  Dr.  B.  C.  Spitzka 
relative  to  the  commonest  species  of  dolphin  to  be  met  with  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bagsdale,  of  Gainesville,  Tex.,  has  received 
various  infbrmation  in  regard  to  the  mammals  of  that  State.  A  request 
from  Dr.  Alfred  Nehring,  of  Berlin,  for  a  list  of  the  specimens  of  Oalictis 
in  this  Museum  was  responded  to.  The  facts  relating  to  the  periodical 
shedding  of  the  antlers  by  0.  virginianus  and  other  species  of  deer,  were 
sent  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Smith,  of  Compton,  Pa. 

Several  requests  for  information  relative  to  methods  of  preserving 
specimens  were  received  and  responded  to  by  the  curator  or  chief 
taxidermist. 

The  number  of  mounted  skins  exhibited  on  January  1, 1885,  and  at 
the  present  date  is  as  follows : 

On  exhibition  Janaary  1, 1885 646 

On  exhibition  June  30, 1886 • 735 

It  is  necessary  to  state  regarding  these  figures  that  they  do  not  indi- 
cate the  real  increase  of  the  exhibition  series.  The  collection  contains 
a  certain  proportion  of  much-deteriorated  specimens.  Some  of  these, 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  light  on  one  side  only  for  a  score  or 
more  of  years,  are  very  unsightly,  the  color  being  much  faded  on  the 
side  which  has  been  exposed,  while  on  the  other  side  the  original  tints 
are  preserved.  These  specimens  are  unfit  for  exhibition  and  must  nec- 
essarily be  withdrawn  from  the  exhibition  series.  The  gradual  substi- 
tution of  new  specimens  for  old  and  faded  ones,  the  removal  of  others 
without  replacement,  and  the  addition  of  specimens  entirely  new,  are 
operations  which  are  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  it  is  therefore  some- 
what difficult  to  indicate  the  real  increment.  The  last  figures  given 
above  simply  show  that  there  were  on  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  (1885-^86)  735  mounted  skins  of  mammals.  The  number  of  new 
specimens  actually  completed  by  the  taxidermists  and  placed  on  exhi- 
bition during  the  year  was  22,  including  3  heads. 

The  improved  facilities  in  the  laboratory  have  made  possible  an  actual 
count  of  all  the  specimens  in  the  collection.  Such  an  enumeration  was 
undertaken  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  the  following  results : 

Exhibition  series  of  skins 735 

Duplicate  and  study  (leries  of  skins .  3,862 

Alooholio  specimens 2,854 

Total D  ipitized  JDy.Vj  O  Q^i^i 
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These  figures  may  be  relied  upon  as  iudicating  the  actual  number  of 
specimens  in  the  collection,  and  supersede  those  given  in  previous  re- 
ports, which  were  partly  based  upon  estimates. 

The  statistics  of  skins  and  alcoholic  specimens  added,  distributed,  and 
destroyed  during  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Specimens  added  to  the  collection 381 

Specimens  distxibuted 100 

Specimens  destroyed 113 

The  last  entry-number  in  the  register  in  June,  1885,  is  16,075 ;  the 
last  number  June  30, 1886,  is  15,482. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIRDS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MU- 
SEUM FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Robert  Ridgway,  Ourati)r. 


SKINS  AND  ALCOHOLIC  8PRCIMBK8. 

The  number  of  birds,  cbiefly  skins,  wbich  were  added  to  the  collection 
during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1886,  is  4,li7  (Museum  register  104914 
to  109060,  inclusive).  The  more  important  accessions*  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Baird,  Prof.  S.  F.,  Director  U.  8.  National  Museum :  Pelagodroma  marina  (1  speci- 
raeD);  a  rare  Petrol  collected  off  the  coast  of  MaHsachusetts,  and  new  to  the 
North  Amwrican  fauna.    (Gift.) 

Barilett,  Edw.,  England:  96  specimens,  G7  species,  from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
but  mostly  from  Australia.  The  collection  embraces  many  interesting  forms  new 
to  the  Museum,  among  others,  not  less  than  four  species  of  Pardalotus^  thus  nearly 
completing  the  series  in  the  Museum  of  this  i>eculiar  Australian  genus.  (Ex- 
change.) 

Batchelder,  Charles  -F.,  Cambridge^  Mass. :  a  pair  of  a  recently  described  Junco  from 
North  Carolina  (J.  hiemalis  oarolinensis)^  new  to  the  collection.    (Exchange.) 

Beckham,  Charles  fF.,  Washington j  D.  C. :  1  albino  ^  Redhead  Duck  (Aythya  amer- 
icana)  purchased  for  the  Museum  in  Centre  Market,  Washington. 

Belding,  X.,  Stockton,  California :  13  specimens,  9  species,  from  California,  among  them 
2  specimens  of  the  hitherto  undescribed  and  unknown  male  of  Colapfes  rufipileus 
from  Guadaloupe  Island.    (Gift. ) 

Bendire,  Capt,  Charles E.,  U.S.  Army:  30  specimens,  19  species,  from  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Custer,  Montana.    A  very  acceptable  accession.    (Gift.) 

Btndire,  Capt.  Charles  E.,  U.  S.  Army :  1  specimen  of  Melsopiza  fasdata  from  Fort 
Custer,  Montana.    (Gift.) 

Benedict,  J.  E.,  U.  S.  J^h  Commission  Steams  Albatross :  16  specimens,  5  species,  in 
alcohol,  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic.    (U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

Benedict,  J.  E.,  and  W,  Lee,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Albatross:  3  specimens,  2 
species,  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic.    (U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

Berlepseh,  Hans  Graf  v.,  MUnden,  Germany  :i  60  specimens,  50  species.  A  valuable 
and  interesting  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  desiderata  from  South  America, 
among  which  are  some  types  of  several  new  species  recently  described  by  the 
sender.    Nearly  all  the  H[)ecies  are  new  to  the  collection.    (Exchange.) 

*  In  addition  to  the  accessions  here  enumerated,  many  others  of  equal  importance 
were  received  and  are  referred  to  in  Part  v  of  the  report.  These  are  not  included  in 
this  list,  since  their  mention  here  would  only  bo  a  repetition  of  what  is  said  concern- 
ing them  in  Part  v. 

tFor  complete  list  of  specimens  incliide<l  in  this  collection,  see  Accession  List, 
Pt.y. 
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Broumf  Arthur  Mdidny  Superintendent  Zoological  Gardens^  Philadelphia^  Pa,:  1  speci' 
men  of  Whitney's  Owl,  in  the  flesh.     (Gift.) 

Brown,  Arthur  Edwin,  Superintendent  Zoological  Gardens,  Philadelphiay  Pa,:  1  East 
Indian  Parakeet,  PaUeomis  eupatrius,  in  the  flesh.    (Gift.) 

Coale,  H,  A'.,  Chicago,  III,:  *26  specimens,  S4  species,  chiefly  from  Sonth  America  and 
India,  among  them  several  species  not  heretofore  represented  in  the  collections 
of  the  Mnsenm.    (Exchange.) 

ffamliUf  J,  P.f  Washington,  D,  C:  2  live  yonng  Symium  nehulosumf  from  Montgomery 
Connty,  Md.    (Gift.) 

Hargitt,  Edward,  Chiswick,  England:*  105  specimens,  41  species,  mostly  water-birds 
from  France  and  the  Orkneys.  2  fine  specimens  of  Megalestria  skua,  <?  and  9 » 
are  especially  noteworthy.    (Exchange.) 

Johnson,  J.  W,,  U,  8,  Signal  Service,*  Nushagakh,  Alaska :  71  sjiccimens,  19  species, 
from  Nnshagakh,  including  2  specimens  of  the  recently  discovered  Pleotrophenax 
hyperboreus,    (U.  8.  Signal  Service.) 

Dug  A,  JProf,  Alfred,  Guanajuato,  Mexico, :  *  28  specimens,  27  species,  from  son  them 
Mexico.     (Gift.) 

DugA,  Prof,  Alfred,  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  :*  11  specimens,  11  species,  from  Mexico. 
(Gift.) 

Fox,  Dr.  W,  H,,  Washington,  D,  C,  ;*  7  specimens,  6  species,  from  New  Hampshire. 
(Exchange.) 

Gucsde,  M,  Louis,  Museum  VHerminier,  Guadeloupe,  West  Indies  :*  25  specimens,  22 
species,  mostly  wat«r  birds  from  Guaclalonpe.  The  most  interesting  is  a  specimen 
of  Speotyto  guadehupefisis,  a  species  new  to  the  collection.     (Gift) 

Johnson,  J,  W,,  U,  S,  Signal  Service,  Nushagakh,  Alaska:  34  8pecimen8,*15 species,  from 
Nnshagak  ;  nothing  rare,  bnt  the  specimens  are  nicely  prepared.  (U.  S.  Signal 
Service.) 

Jordan,  Prof.  D,  S,,  President  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.:  43  specimens,  37 
species,  from  the  Lower  Amazon.  Thirteen  of  these  species  are  entirely  new 
to  the  collection.     (Gift.) 

Lawrence,  George  N,,  Neic  York  City :  Type  specimea  of  Sporadinus  hracei  Lawr.,  from 
Andros  Island,  Bahamas.    (Gift.) 

Lloyd,  W,,  Toyah,  Tex.  :\  9  specimens,  8  species,  Passerine  birds  from  Fort  Davis,  Tex. 
(Gift.) 

Marshall,  Henry,  Laurel,  Md, :  1  mounted  specimen  of  the  European  Teal,  Nettion 
crecca  ( ^  ad. ),  shot  in  the  Potomac  River,  near  Washington,  in  April,  1885.  (Pur- 
chased.) 

Mason,  Prof,  O,  T.,  U,  S,  National  Museum:  8  mutilated  specimens  of  South  Amer- 
ican birds  (3  species)  used  as  ornamental  appendages  to  an  Indian  belt.  They 
have  all  been  described  as  new  by  the  curator,  and  are  probably  from  an  unex- 
plored district  of  northern  South  America.  (Department  of  Ethnology,  U.  S.  Na- 
tional Museum.) 

Ma'uard,  C,  J,,  Boston,  Mass.  :t  10  specimens,  3  species,  from  Florida,  among  them  a 
fine  pair  of  Anas  fuMgula,    ( Purchased. ; 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission,^  through  Prof,  F.  Ferrari-Perez : 
95  specimens,  (mounted  mostly  in  excellent  style),  59  species,  collected  in  the 
States  of  Pnebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  forming  part  of  the  Mexican  (Jovern- 
ment  exhibit  at  New  Orleans.  A  very  valuable  acquisition,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellence  of  mounting.  Several  species  are  thus  for  the  first  time 
added  to  the  exhibition  series,  while  many  old  and  poorly  mounted  specimens 
have  been  replaced  by  those  of  the  present  collection.    (Exchange.) 

*  For  complete  list  of  specimens  included  in  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  V. 
t  For  further  information  concerning  the  specimens,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  V. 
tFor  list  of  specimens,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  v. 
^For  further  information  concerning  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Pt.  V. 
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The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Cwnmission^  through  Prof.  F.  Ferrari- Perez : 
50  Bpecimens,  36  species,  chiefly  from  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico.  Includes 
several  plamages  new  to  the  collection.    (Exchange.) 

The  Mexiean  Geographical  aiul  Exploring  CommisHony  through  Prof,  F,  Ferrari-Perez :  1 
moan  ted  specimen  of  Catharietaatrataf  and  one  skin  o(  Antrostomua  vociferu9f  both 
from  Mexico.    (Exchange.) 

Mu^  tPHiitoire  Naiurelle,  Parte,  France :  80  specimens,  71  species,  chiefly  from  Mada- 
gascar and  Cochin  China,  nearly  all  new  to  the  collection.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  received  recently,  embracing,  as  it  does,  a  groat 
number  of  generic  types  quite  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Madagascar,  which  the 
Museum  fbr  years  has  tried  in  vain  to  obtain.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  forms 
may  be  mentioned,  two  Leptosomae  discolor,  Tylas^  Cyanolaniua,  Ariamia,  Bemi- 
eria,  Calicaliue,  Vanga,  Hartlaubia,  Euryoeroe  prevoaHf  C^eohiastee  equamigeraf 
Brachypteracias  lepioeoma,  Coua,  etc.   (Exchange.) 

Nutting^  C,  C,  Carlinville,  III. :  i:\  specimens,  8  species,  from  Florida.    (Purchased.) 

Palmer,  William,  U,  S,  Fish  Commiseion :  3  specimens  of  Common  Crossbill,  from 
Escanaba,  Mich.    (Gift.) 

Bagedale,  G.  H,  Gaineeville,  Tex,  ;*  12  specimens,  7  species,  including  a  fine  series  of  six 
Otocoris  arenicola,  a  Symium  nebuloeum  alleni,  the  first  specimen  of  this  form  taken 
outside  of  Florida,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Buteo  harlani  (the  latter  purchased,  Ihe 
others  being  given). 

Bey,  Dr.  E.,  Leipzig,  Germany :  10  specimens,  10  species,  from  various  localities ;  all 
new  to  the  collection.     (Purchased. ) 

Ridgway,  Robert,  Curator,  Department  of  Birds,  U,  8.  National  Museum :  259  specimens, 
109  species  from  Wheatland,  Ind. ;  23  specimens,  14  species  from  Richland  County, 
III. ;  total,  281  specimens,  123  sjiecies.    (Smithsonian  Explorations.) 

Ridgway,  Robert,  Curator,  Department  of  Birds,  XT,  8.  National  Museum  :  1  snowy  owl, 
Nyctea  uyctea,  shot  near  Alexandria,  Ya.    (Purchased.) 

Roberts,  George  W,,  Chester  County,  Pa, :  27  specimens,  17  species,  including  a  series  of 
10  Quiscalus  purpureus,  from  Chester  County,  and  two  young  8yrnium  nebulosum 
alleni  from  Florida;  collected  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren.     (Gift.) 

Rehinson,  Bussell,  Richmond,  Va,  :t  1  specimen  of  albino  dusky  duck.  Anas  obacura,  in 
flesh.     (Gift.) 

Shufeldt,  Dr,  B,  W.,  U.  8,  Army  .-f  13  specimens,  9  species,  from  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mex. ' 
(Gift.) 

Skufeldi,  Dr,  R.  W.,  U.  8.  Army  :t  9  specimens,  7  species,  from  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Wingate.     (Gift.) 

Shufeldt,  Dr,  R,  W,,  U.  8,  Army  :\  13  specimens,  4  species  of  Junco,  from  Fort  Win- 
gate.     (Gift.) 

Smith,  Hugh  M,,  Washington,  D,  C.  :l  1  specimen,  in  the  flesh,  of  Old  Squaw  Duck, 
Clangula  hyemalis,  shot  July  26,  at Piney  Point,  Lower  Potomac;  3  Bown-headed 
Nuthatches,  Sittapusilla,  and  3  Western  Sandpipers,  Ereunetes  occidentalis,  from  St. 
George  Island,  Maryland.     (Gift.) 

Steams  4"  ^o-*  Detroit,  Mich,  ;$  5  specimens,  5  species,*  from  Costa  Rica.  (Pur- 
chased.) 

Steams  4'  ^-t  Detroit,  Midi, :  36  specimens,  27  species,  from  Bogota,  mostly  Hum- 
ming birds.    (Gift.) 

Stefneger,  Dr,  L., Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Birds,  U,  8,  National  Museum:  1 
Snow  Goose,  from  North  Carolina,  and  4  Nuthatches,  from  Norway.     (Gift.) 

*For  complete  list  of  specimeus,  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
t  In  this  entry  are  included  the  two  accessions  numbered  16283  and  16376. 
$  For  list  of  specimens  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
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Stejneger,  Dr.  A.,  Assistant  Curator,  Department  of  Birds,  U.  S.  National  Museum  :  21  speci- 
moDS.  18  species,  from  Kamtscbatka.     (Gift.) 

Toumsendf  Charles  H.^  U.  S,  Fish  Commission  :*  243  specimons,  81  species,  from  Una- 
lashka,  Kowak  River,  and  islands  of  Bering  Sea.  A  valuable  collection,  inolad- 
ing  many  otber  interesting  specimens,  two  examples  of  tbe  recently  discovered 
rieotrophenax  hyperboreuSt  obtained  on  their  breeding  gronnd,  Hall  Island,  Bering 
Sea ;  and  a  species  of  Sandpiper,  Tringa  damaoensiSj  new  to  North  America.  (Smith- 
sonian Explorations.) 

Toumsendj  Charles  H,,  U,  S.  Fish  Commission:  ir)6  specimens,  52  species, collected  in 
Humboldt  Bay,  California.    (U.  S.  Fi^h  Commission.) 

C7.  S.  Fish  CommisHon^  Naturalists  of  the  Steams  Albatross :  524  specimens,  51  species, 
mostly  from  tbe  Bahamas.  Tbe  collection  is  of  unusual  interest  as  containing 
not  only  several  forms  new  to  science,  but  also  as  extending  our  knowledge  in 
regard  to  tbe  distribution  of  the  species  on  the  individual  islands,  on  many 
of  which  no  collections  have  been  made  previously,  and  in  furnishing  large  series 
of  many  species  which  formerly  were  poorly  represented  in  the  Museum  collec- 
tion. 

Warren^  Dr,  B,  J9.,  West  Chester ^  Pa. :  51  specimens,  21  S))ecie8,  in  alcohol,  from  Florida. 
(Gift.) 

Two  magnificent  donations  to  tbe  sectional  library  of  the  Department 
of  Birds  deserve  being  mentioned  in  the  present  connection : 

Mr.  Henry  Seebohm,  London,  England,  has  presented  to  the  library 
a  complete  copy,  text  and  plates,  of  Dresser's  great  work,  "  The  Birds 
of  Europe,"  which  is  now  bound  in  fifteen  great  quarto  volumes.  This 
grand  work  is  well  nigh  indispensable  to  any  one  studying  ornithology, 
and  the  Department  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentleman  named 
for  his  munificence. 

From  Mr.  W.  E.  Brooks,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada,  the  Department 
has  obtained  a  full  set  of  Allan  Hume's  "  Stray  Feathers,"  a  journal  of 
ornithology  for  India  and  its  dependencies,  ten  octavo  volumes.  This 
journal  had  become  a  very  important  desideratum  of  late  years,  as  the 
collections  of  the  Museum  from  the  Pacific  coasts  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  very  rapidly  increasing. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  distributed  during  this  fiscal  year  was 
2,842,  as  follows : 

Specimens  sent  in  exchange 2,581 

Specimens  loaned  for  examination 237 

Specimens  (alcoholic)  transferred  to  the  ostcological  department 24 

Total 2,842 

Twelve  additional  cases  have  been  put  up  and  refitted  with  shelves 
in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowded  cases  already  occupied  by  the  exhi- 
bition series,  plans  and  specifications  for  shelves,  etc.,  for  these  cases 
were  drawn  up,  the  work  superintended,  and  finally  the  specimens  trans- 
ferred and  arranged,  to  the  very  great  improvement  of  the  collection. 
This  work  was  done  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 

An  important  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  unpacking, 
determining,  and  cataloguing  the  collection  of  mounted  binls  belonging 
to  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission.    This  excep- 

•  For  list  of  specimens  see  Accession  List,  Part  v. 
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tionally  fine  coUectiou,  as  regards  preparatiou  of  the  speoiineiis  wbicli 
had  been  moanted  entirely  from  fresh  specimens,  was  of  very  great  in- 
terest and  benefit  to  the  Department,  affording,  as  it  did,  several  sug- 
gestions of  practical  value,  and  much  needed  material  for  study,  includ- 
ing no  less  than  five  more  or  less  remarkable  new  species.  The  collection 
was  in  charge  of  Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari-Perez,  0.  B.,  who  prepared^a 
catalogue  of  the  collection  for  publication  in  the  '' Proceedings  "  of  the 
Museum,  the  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Birds  determining  the  spe- 
cies and  describing  those  which  were  new,  besides  rendering  every 
needed  assistance  to  Professor  Ferrari- Perez.  The  new  species  will  l>e 
fully  described  in  Professor  Ferrari-Perez's  catalogue,  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  the  *^  Proceedings,''  but  have  already  been  briefly  character- 
ized and  named,  in  order  to  secure  priority,  in  <^The  Auk"  for  July, 
1886.  The  new  species  are  as  follows:  (1)  AmphUpiza  ferrari-perezi; 
(2)  Pipilo  8ubm<iculatu8 ;  (3)  P.  complexus;  (4)  Afms  diazi  (named  in 
honor  of  General  Augustiu  Diaz,  president  of  the  Commission);  (5) 
Philortyx  personatus. 

Special  reference  to  the  A.  O.  U.  Code  and  Check-List  will  be  found 
in  the  Bibliography,  under  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

The  collection  of  mounted  duplicates,  consisting  of  more  than  7,000 
8pi3cimens,  aggregating  about  600  species,  was  made  up  into  six  sets  for 
distribution,  set  1  containing  367  specimens  and  295  species. 

During  the  year  the  copy  foe  species  labels  for  the  exhibition  series 
was  carefully  revised  to  correspond  with  the  nomenclature  and  numera- 
tion of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  check-list,  the  numl)er  of 
separate  labels  being  about  975.  Proof  of  these  was  also  carefully  re- 
vised by  both  the  curator  and  assistant  curator. 

Several  groups  of  birds  which  had  hitherto  been  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion  were  made  the  subject  of  special  critical  revision  by  the  cura- 
tor, with  very  satisfactory  results,  thanks  to  the  excellent  material  in 
the  Museum  collection.  Among  the  more  important  groups  thus  cov- 
ered may  be  mentioned  the  particularly  difi'erent  Procellarian  genera 
^strelata  and  PuffinuSy  and  the  genera  CoUnuSj  Larus^  Lagopus^  and 
Empidonax.  The  last  named  was  revised  at  the  special  request  of  Dr. 
P.  L.  Sclater,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  preparibg  the  catalogue  of  TyrannidsB  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  who  forwarded  his  own  rich  collection  of  Empidonaoes  to  aid  in  the 
investigation. 

The  assistant  curator  has  also  continued  his  revision  of  Japanese 
ornithology.  When  Captain  Blakiston  donated  his  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  Japanese  birds  to  the  National  Museum,  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  be  properly  worked  up,  for  which  purpose  he  also  left 
his  manuscript  notes,  accumulated  during  twenty  years  collecting, 
and  a  great  deal  of  literature,  with  the  assistant  curator.  Several  pa- 
pers on  the  Japanese  Avifauna  have  already  been  submitted  for  pub- 
lication by  the  latter  and  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  list  of  papers 
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not  yet  printed.    He  complaius,  however,  of  the  great  difficulty  iu  set- 
tliug  mauy  important  questions  for  want  of  Temminck  and  Schlegel's 
^^  Fauna  Japonica,  Aves.^ 
The  following  papers  have  been  prepared  and  submitted 

BT  THE  CURATOR. 

(1)  The  Qeographioal  and  Exploring  ConimiHsion  of  Mexico.  By  Fernando  Ferrari- 
Perez,  chief  of  the  Natnral  History  sootion,  Pp.  MS.  101. 

(2)  On  M9trelaia  sandwichenais  Ridgw.  Pp.  MS.  2^.  (Eatablished  ae  a  good  spMiea, 
very  distinct  from  JE.  hasitata.) 

(3)  Description  of  a  new  oyster-catcher  (HaimUopus  galapagensU)  frotu  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands.    Pp.  MS.  4. 

(4)  On  Empidochanea  fuacatua  (Max)  and  Empidonax  hrunneu$  Ridgw.  Pp.  MS.  2i 
(sent  to  editors  of  the  "  Ibis  ")•  [The  latter  proves  to  be  not  only  specifically  but 
generically  distinct  from  the  former,  to  which  it  had  been  referred  by  Mr.  Salvin, 
the  question  being  determined  by  comparison  of  types  of  the  two  species,  the  form«r 
being  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  New  York  City.] 

(5)  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Empidonax  from  Guatemala.  Pp.  MS.  2  (sent 
to  editors  of  the  **  Ibis").  [E,  ealvini  Ridgw.,  based  chiefly  on  specimens  in  Dr.  Sola- 
ters's  collection,  collected  by  Osbert  Salvin,  but  a  specimen  in  the  National  Museum 
made  the  type.] 

BY  THB  ASSISTANT  CT7RATOR 

(1)  Review  of  Japanese  birds.    I.  Woodpeckers.    Pp.  MS.  81 ;  with  a  colored,  plate. 

(2)  The  British  Marsh  Tit.    Pp.  MS.  5. 

(3)  Review  of  Japanese  birds.  II.  Tits  and  Nuthatches.  III.  Appendix  to  the  Marsh 
Tits.    Pp.  MS.  71,  1  figure. 

(4)  Notes  on  species  of  the  Australian  Genus  PardalotuB,    Pp.  MS.  9. 

(5)  On  TurduB  alpestris  and  Turdua  torquatua,  two  distinct  species  of  European 
Thrushes.    Pp.  MS.  28. 

(6)  Description  of  Ralluajouyi  sp.  nov.,  with  remarks  on  R.  atriatus  and  B.  gularie, 

(7)  On  BraokyramphuB  perdix  (Pall.)  and  its  nearest  allies.  Pp.  MS.  18;  colored 
plate. 

(8)  Additional  remarks  to  a  previous  paper  on  TnrduBolpeBiriBt  based  upon  material 
,  received  during  May.    Pp.  MS.  H. 

(9)  Additional  remarks  to  a  previous  paper  on  Japanese  Woodpeckers,  based  upon 
material  received  during  May.  Pp.  MS.  2.  (Description  of  Pxcub  eanm  perpalliduBy 
subspecies  nova.) 

(10)  Reviews   of  Japanese  birds.    IV.  Rails,  Gallinules,  and  Coots.    Pp.  MS.  51. 

An  accoant  of  the  minor  and  routine  work  is  given  herewith  in  tabu- 
lar form : 

Official  letters  written '. 338 

Official  memoranda 215 

Memoranda  of  packing 189 

Orders  for  work 55 

Requisitions  for  material  and  supplies 128 

Invoices  (triplicates) 510 

Galleys  of  proof  corrected 142 

Pages  of  proof  corrected 1,183 

Papers  prepared  for  publication •• 42 

Number  of  birds  mounted  for  exhibition  series 132 

Number  of  birds  made  into  skins 7 

Number  of  mounted  birds  transferred  from  the  ol<l  stands  to  the  new  ones 2, 006 

New  walnut  stands  4tted  together..,, ,,..., ,t *«•*  1*261 
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Tbe  papers  published  daring  the  year  by  the  curator  aud  other  ioves- 
UgatorB,  based  upou  material  belonging  to  the  department  of  birds  in 
the  National  Museum,  are  noticed  in  the  bibliography  forming  Part  lY 
of  this  report. 

An  actual  inventory  of  the  whole  collection  of  mounted  birds  and 
skins  was  taken,  showing  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  to 
be  as  follows : 

(1)  Exhibition  series * 7|000 

{2)  North  American  reserve  series  (including  Passeres,  Macrocbires,  Pici, 

and  Coccyges) 12,841 

(3)  Netropical  reserve  (inclndlng  ditto) 11»324 

(4)  Old  World  reserve  (including  ditto) 3,737 

(5)  Water  birds,  game  birds,  raptores,  etc.  (not  separated  geographically)..  10,973 

(6)  Dnplicates 7,570 

(7)  Alcoholics  (estimated) 2,r;00 


Total 55,945 

The  reserve  series,  exclusive  of  alcoholics,  consisted,  therefore^  of 
45,875  si)ecimens  at  the  end  of  June,  1886, 

The  reserve  skin  series  at  the  same  time  consisted  of  38,875  specimens. 
The  diflereut  families  were  represented  as  follows: 


FMDUy- 

.£githinid» 

AlaadidiB : 

North  America 25G 

Neotropical... 7 

Old  World 110 


No.  of 
Miiecimens. 

47 


Alcedinidffi: 

North  America 27 

Neotropical 97 

Old  World 94 


Alcidae 

AmpelidsD : 

North  America 70 

Neotropical 9 

Old  World 14 

93 

AnaUdas 1119 

AphrizidtB . . . 79 

Aramid» 17 

Ardeidie 411 

14 

90 

10 

1 


Ariamide 

BaccoDida) 

Cancromld» 

CariamidflB 

Capi  ton  idle : 

Neotropical 41 

Old  World 17 


58 


Family. 

Caprimolgida) : 

North  America 1.9 

Neotropical 94 

Old  World 19 


No.  of 
Bptximons. 


3r.j 

Cathartido) 

Certhiidffi  : 

North  America 

...,      90 

242 
29 

Neotropical 

Old  World 

> ...         «S 
44 

i»18 

489 

Chamieida)  ...... ...... . 

137 

28 

Charadriida? 

Chionidid2D 

465 
4 

Ciconiidae 

13 

Cinolidffi : 

NorthAmerioa 44 

Neotropical 10 

Old  World 14 


CoerebidiB : 

NorthAmerioa 2 

Neotropical 398 


68 


400 
524 


Columbidse 

Colymbidie 164 

ConopophagidcD 10 

CoraciadsD 11 

Corvid»  (crows) ,,.  195 
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ti>      11  No,  of 

^»"^*y-  fpecimciw. 

Corvidju  (jays): 

North  America 463 

Neotropical 212 

Old  World 71 

74(5 

Cotiugid:u 332 

Cracidio lOG 

Cuculidti) : 

North  America 5r> 

Neotropical 223 

Old  World r<» 

3G3 

Car8oriidu3 G 

DeDdrocolaptidu3 4t>8 

Dicruridu) 3d 

DioDiedeidiO 31 

Dolidu) 3 

Eurypygidiu 4 

Eurylaimidie 4 

Eiipetido) 3 

Falconido) 1,362 

Formicariidio 514 

FrogatidtB 19 

Fringillida; : 

North  America 4, 205 

Neotropical 583 

Old  World 590 

5,378 

GalbulidiD 47 

Qlareolid» 8 

Gruida) 30 

Hwmatopodidie 40 

Holiomithidu) 3 

Hiruudinido) : 

North  America 195 

Neotropical 184 

Old  World 106 

485 

Ibididu) 53 

Icterldie : 

North  America 133 

Neotropical 694 

827 

Laniido): 

North  America 133 

Neotropical 12 

Old  World 215 

360 

Larida) 997 

LeptosomidiD 2 

Megapodida) 4 

Meleagridic 11 

Meliphagidte 150 

Meropidw 17 


FaniUy.  No.  of 
Micropodidu): 

North  America 29 

Neotropical 56 

Old  World 32 

117 

Mimida): 

North  America 260 

Neotropical 215 

475 

Muiotiltida) : 

Noith  America 1,560 

Neotropical 875 

2,435 

Momotidffi 71 

Motacillidui : 

North  America 141 

Neotropical 24 

OldWorld 327 

492 

MuHcicapida3 ^ 114 

Gildicuemidse 4 

Opisthocomida) 2 

Oriolidu) 37 

Oxyrhamphidis 4 

ParadiscidsD*. 11 

Paridw : 

North  America 576 

Neotropical 9 

OldWorld 184 

769 

Parrida) 38 

Pelecauidie 29 

Perdicida) 340 

Picida) ; 

North  America 991 

Neotropical 427 

OldWorld 104 

1,522 

Pipridu) 177 

Pittidas 13 

Phicnicopteridifi 8 

Phaithoutidtt) 12 

Phalacrocoracidffi 112 

Phalaropodidifi 141 

Phasianidso 12 

Phy  totomido) 7 

Plataleidu3 11 

Ploccidai 69 

Plotida) 18 

Procellariidte 152 

Promeropida) 108 

Psittacida): 

North  America 12 

Neotropical      and      Old 
World 382 

394 
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Family. 

PteroclidsB 

Pteroptoohida) 

Ptilogonatidie : 

North  America. 

Neotropical  .... 


No.  of 
Bpecimens. 

6 

27 


20 
31 


51 

Pycononotidffi 206 

R»Uid» 332 

Recnrvirostridfio 55 

Rhamphastldte 130 

BhyDcbopidffi 22 

RapicolidtD ,  5 

Scolopacidae 1396 

SpheniscidsD 13 

StercorariidsD 160 

8trigid« 718 

StnmidsB 94 

Sulidaj 30 

Sylviicla?: 

North  America 202 

Neotropical 87 

Old  World 514 


TaoJigridsD : 

North  America 130 

Neotropical  1334 


Tetraonid®.. 
Tbinocoridao  . 
Tinamidas ... 
Todidffi 


803 


1464 

475 

22 

54 

20 


Fftmily. 
Trochilidffi : 

North  America 278 

Neotropical 1506 


No.  of 
specimeiM. 


Troglody  tidiB : 

NorthAmerioa 369 

Neotropical 343 

Old  World 46 


TrogonidflB : 

Neotropical 178 

Old  World 11 

TardidflD : 

North  America 590 

Neotropical 342 

OldWorld 198 


1784 


758 


189 


1130 


Tyrannidse: 

NorthAmorioa 788 

Neotropical 1221 


Upnpidffi 

UrinatoridsD 

VireonidflD : 

North  America 275 

Neotropical 304 


2009 

7 

85 


579 


Totdl 38875 


The  exhibition  series  consists  of  aboat  7,000  specimens,  and  is  deci- 
dedly the  least  satis£Etctory  part  of  the  collection  as  regards  its  general 
QtOity  and  chances  of  preservation.  This  unfortunate  condition  of  the 
exhibition  series  arises  from  several  circumstances  wholly  beyond  con- 
trol of  the  Museum  authorities,  chief  of  which  are  the  totally  unsuitable 
cases,  which  are  so  old  and  badly  constructed  that  both  dust  and  iusects 
are  freely  admitted,  and  the  preservation  of  the  specimens  seriously 
jeopardized.  Owing  also  to  the  faulty  construction  of  the  cases,  which 
have  stationary  shelving  and  are  poorly  lighted,  it  is  impossible  to  make 
anything  like  a  neat  arrangement  of  the  specimeus. 

Of  the  7,000  specimens  in  the  exhibition  series,  more  than  4^500  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  i>olished  black-walnut  stands,  thus  having 
nearly  2,500  (actually  2,327)  which  have  still  to  be  transferred.  None 
of  the  new  printed  labels  have  yet  been  attached  to  the  stands,  there 
being  no  one  to  do  the  work. 

The  condition  of  this  drawer  series  (study  collection  and  duplicates) — 
much  the  larger  and  more  important  part — ^is,  as  regards  preservation 
from  insects,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  great  bulk  of  the  col- 
lection is  inclosed  in  suitable  drawers,  into  each  of  which  has  been 
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placed  a  Bufficient  qaantity  of  naphthaline,  the  best  known  insecticide, 
121  poands  of  which  were  required  for  the  purpose.  A  i>ortion  of  the 
collection  (including  all  the  duplicates  and  part  of  the  reserve  series) 
is  still  included  within  old  and  unserviceable  cabinets,  but  requisition 
has  been  made  for  new  cabinets  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  The 
cabinets  (two  unit  cases  and  four  quarter  unit)  have  been  furnished, 
but  not  the  drawers,  which  are,  of  course,  even  more  necessary  than 
the  cases  themselves. 

Alcoholic  series. — The  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  collection  is  all 
that  the  limited  feMsilities  for  storage  will  allow,  although  the  specimens 
badly  need  attention,  especially  with  view  to  their  re-arrangement, 
which  under  present  dearth  of  help  is  impossible  tx>  give  them. 

The  first  entry  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1885,  was  104,914, 
and  the  last  in  the  catalogue  in  June,  1886, 109,060. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  SECTION  OF  BIRDS'  EGGS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1886. 


By  Ohables  E.  Bbndibe;  U.  S.  Abmy,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  accessions  daring  the  year  embrace^  in  addition  to  the  eggs,  148 
nests,  the  greater  i>ortion  of  which  are  very  fine  specimens,  while  many 
are  new  to  the  Moseam  collection.  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant additions : 

Anihony^  A,  W.,  BetLverton,  Oregon :  Paru$  ruf§9om$  (6  eggs)  and  Perisoreu*  ob$ewm$ 
(nest  and  5  eggs),  new  to  the  Mosenm  and  the  only  ones  known  so  far ;  both  from 
Beaverton,  Oregon ;  8cop$  a9io  maxwellicB  (1  egg),  from  Colorado.    (Gift.) 

BendirCf  CapU  CharlcB  E, :  Zonoirichia  querula  (4  eggs),  from  Little  Horn  River,  Mon- 
tana, and  SoopB  triohcpsti  (4  eggs), from  Fort  Lowell,  near  Tocson,  Ariz.    (Gift.) 

GaUf  Denis,  Goldkill,  Bowlder  County,  Colo, :  Cinelue  mexicanus  (nest  and  4  eggs). 
(Gift.) 

Ooetf  CapU  B.  F.,  Fewankee,  Wie. :  Nests  and  eggs  (641  specimens,  111  sx>eoies),  some 
new  to  the  Museum,  and  all  very  desirable,  including  among  the  rarer  species 
ttema  caspia  (20  eggs  in  sets  of  two  and  three)  and  Buteo  albicandautus,  new  to  the 
Museum ;  both  from  near  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. ;  Gymnooetta  oyanooephala  (nest 
and  4  eggs),  from  Fort  Garland,  Colo. ;  Junoo  canioepe  (nest  and  4  eggs),  from  Han- 
cock, Colo. ;  Begulus  eatrapa  (nest  and  9  eggs),  from  Grand  Menan,  New  Bruns- 
wick; Helminihophaga  chrysoptera  (2  nests  and  eggs),  from  South  Michigan,  aud 
ana$  fulvigula  (set  of  10  eggs),  both  new  to  the  Museum.    (Exchange.) 

Stephens,  F,,  San  Bernardino,  Cal. :  Harporhynohue  lecontei  (2  nests,  7  eggs),  new  to  the 
Museum;  from  California.    (Purchased.) 

U.  S,  Fish  Commiseion :  Nests  and  eggs  (60  specimens),  including  the  rare  Saurothera 
hahameneia  (2  eggs),  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Benedict;  collected  during  the 
cruise  of  the  U.  B.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Albatrose  among  the  Bahama  Islands 
April,  1886. 

Wayne,  A.  T.,  Charleston,  S.  C. :  Helonia  swainsoni  (nest  and  2  eggs);  from  near 
Charleston,  8.  C.    New  to  the  collection.    (Purchased.) 

The  numbering^  classifying,  and  arranging  of  1,508  specimens,  taking 
the  record  and  measarements  of  12,000,  has  been  accomplished,  a  serien 
of  mostly  duplicate  eggs  has  been  placed  on  exhibition,  nambering 
1,491  specimens,  and  a  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  exhibiting  a 
series  of  tb^  nests. 
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The  following  figares  indicate  the  number  of  specimens  now  in  the 
collection: 

Specimana. 

In  the  reserve  collection 31,124 

Dnplicates 11,548 

On  exhibition 1,491 

Total 44,163 

During  the  year  253  entries  have  been  made  on  the  catalogue  book, 
representing  an  aggregate  of  2,556  specimens. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  REPTILES  AND  BATRACHIANS  IN 
THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
1886. 


By  H.  0.  Yabeow,  U.  8.  Army^  Honorary  Curator. 


The  most  important  additions  to  the  Moseam  in  this  department  for 
the  year  have  been  a  collection  from  Ohiey,  111.,  collected  by  John  and 
Charles  Walker,  containing  33  specimens;*  a  collection  from  Nicaragua, 
from  Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy,  containing  191  specimens,  which 
were  sent  to  Prof.  E.  D.  Oope,  November  2, 1885;  a  collection  of  471 
specimens  from  E.  Wilkinson,  Ghihaahna,  Mexico,  also  sent  to  Professor 
Cope,  November  2, 1885;  a  large  collection  from  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Science,  St.  Petersborg,  Bnssia,  containing  118  specimens;  from  Dr. 
E.  W.  Shnfeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  several  good  coUections  from  Fort  Win- 
gate,  N.  Mex.,  consisting  mostly  of  living  specimens  of  Amblystqpia.* 
Collections  have  also  been  received  from  Ool.  M.  McDonald,*  Wythe, 
ville,  Va.;  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  De  Land,  Fla.;  Henry  Hemphill,  Key 
West,  Fla.;  Charles  Baby,  southern  Kansas;  Prof.  Alfred  Dag6s, 
Goanajoato,  Mexico;  Miss  Dottie  Blackburn,*  Colorado;  John  Pollock,* 
Symmes,  Ohio;  Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S.  Navy,  Alaska;  Dr.  H.  0. 
Yarrow,*  coast  of  North  Carolina;  G.  H.  Bagsdale,*  Gainesville,  Tex.; 
Capt.  Charles  Bendire,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  Caster,  Mont.;  Zoological 
Society  of  Philadelphia;*  several  specimens  from  India;  H.  W.  Hen- 
Shaw,*  Massachasetts;  Charles  H.  Townsend,  Hnmboldt  County,  Cal.; 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  AIiatro9« ;*  from  the  Bahamas;  Miss 
Bosa  Smith,*  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  many  others. 

The  roatine  work  of  the  Department  of  Beptiles  has  been  carried  on 
similar  to  the  way  described  in  previons  reports,  all  specimens  being 
careMly  attended  to  and  entered  in  the  record  books  on  their  arrival. 
In  addition  to  the  general  work,  over  six  hnndred  bottles  have  been 
labeled  and  placed  in  the  cases,  in  consequence  of  which  the  shelves 
have  become  very  much  overcrowded. 

No  papers  have  been  published  by  the  curator  or  his  assistant.  Prof. 
E.  I).  Cope  has  been  employed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  some 


*  For  farther  informatioD,  see  Acoessiou  List,  Part  V. 
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special  work,  and  has  been  bnsy  all  the  past  winter  on  the  manascripts 
of  "  Manual  of  Herpetology ;  ^  the  report  on  the  Batrachia  of  North 
America  has  been  completed  by  Professor  Cope  to  page  650,  inclusive. 
He  has  also  identified  all  the  undetermined  Batrachia  in  the  reptile  room, 
and  has  identified  and  described  the  collections  made  by  the  various 
correspondents  of  the  Institution  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America. 
The  following  table  shows  the  present  extent  of  the  collections : 

Namber  of  specimens  feceived  daring  the  year 1,705 

Nnuiber  of  specimens  in  reserrs  series 9,631 

Nnmber  of  specimens  in  general  series 8,819 

Exhibition  series  (selected  for)   750 

Not  classified  and  exotic  specimens,  probably 6, 134 

Total 27,039 

The  number  of  the  last  catalogue  entry  in  June,  1885,  was  14148,  and 
in  June,  1886, 14592,  giving  a  total  of  444  entries  during  the  year. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISHES  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Tableton  H.  Bean,  Curator. 


All  the  accessions  received  during  the  year  are  referred  to  in  Part  v 
of  the  report,  so  that  in  this  place  reference  is  made  only  to  the  most 
important  ones,  which  are  as  follows: 

CapL  Charles  E,  Bendire,  U.  8,  Army.  (Aooession  17222);  catalogue  37777-37781. 
Specimeus  of  fishes  from  the  Big  Horn  River,  Montana,  inolading  Lota  maculosa^ 
Hjfodon  alosoidea,  Uranidea  aemUcabra,  yoturus  exilia,  Byhognathue  placitus. 

Entign  J.  B,  Bernadou,  U.  8,  Napy.  (Accession  16970) ;  catalogue  37754.*  Nomeroos 
species  of  fishes  from  Corea,  which  are  still  undetermined. 

X.  G.  Blaokf&rd,  New  Torlc,  N,  Y.  (Accession  16520) ;  catalogue  37307.  A  fireeh  speci- 
men of  the  Jew-fish,  Promicraps  Vaiara,  taken  neur  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  is  far 
to  the  northward  of  its  usual  habitat. 

E,  H.  Bunktr,  Fletcher's  Neck  Life'8aving  8tat%on,  Biddeford  Pool,  Me,  (Accession 
17258) ;  catalogue  37081.  A  specimen  of  the  Argentine,  Argentina  silua,  A  rare 
visitor  to  our  coast. 

A,  N  Cheney f  Glens  Falls,  N,  Y.  (Accession  16628) ;  catalogue  37313.  Some  speci- 
mens of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  which  were  introduced  into  Clendon  Brook,  New 
York,  by  the  (J.  S.  Fish  Commission  in  1884; 

Danid  T,  Church,  Tiverton,  B,  I,  (Accession  17308.)  A  menhaden,  Brevoortia  tyrannus 
^  inches  long,  taken  in  Narragansett  Bay,  December  19,  1885.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  menhaden  were  seen  in  the  bay  on  that  date. 

F,N  Clark,  Northville,  Mich.  (Accession  17231);  catalogue  37785,  37786.  A  common 
white-fish,  Coregonus  cluptiformiSt  and  a  specimen  of  Coregonus  iullibee.  The  latter 
is  very  much  desired  in  the  National  Museum,  as  the  collection  contains  only  two 
or  three  examples. 

Prof.  A.  Dughs,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.\  (Accession  16268).  Numerous  species  of  fishes 
from  Mexico,  including  the  following,  which  are  to  be  described :  Fundulus  dugesi, 
CharaoodonvariegatuSfferrugineus,  and  bilineatus.  (Accession  16401.)  Containing 
numerous  additional  species,  among  which  are  entire  specimens  of  Moxostoma 
austrimum,  by  which  the  identification  of  the  Guan%jaato  sucker  with  the  genus 
Moxostoma  is  clearly  established.  The  types  of  this  species  lacked  the  air  blad- 
der, but  the  recent  examples  are  perfect. 

Final  N.  Edwards,  WootPs  HoU,  Mass.  (Accession  17096) ;  catalogue  37580.  Several 
examples  of  Apeltes  quadracus,  which  have  the  dorsal  spines  IV,  I  instead  of 

ni,  I. 

*  For  a  partial  list  of  these  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V . 
f  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
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D.  M.  Eihcridgef  keeper  Cuftituck  Inlet  Life-Samng  Station;  poat-officCf  KnotVe  iBland, 

N.  C.    ( AccesHion  17249) ;  catalogue  37790.    A  specimen  in  the  flesh  of  the  rare 

Hhark,   Hexanchus  griBeua,  \>'hich    has   not   pievioosly  been  obtained  on  oar 

coast. 
/.  Garrard,  FrontenaCf  Minn,    (Accession  17417) ;  catalogue  37855.    A  head  of  the  un- 
spotted form  of  the  maskallonge,  E$ox  nobiliar, 
R.  A.  Golden,  Washingtonf  D,  C,    (Accession  17349);  catalogue  37849.    A  fresh  specimen 

of  the  land-locked  form  of  the  Atlantic  salmon,  Salmo  aalar  ynr.  eehngo,  taken  at 

Ragety  Point,  lower  Potomac  River,  in  a  trap-net,  by  the  Faunco  Hrothcrs. 
N,  Grebnitski,  Bering  leland,  Paoijio  Ocean.*    (Accession  16878.)    A  fine  collection  of 

fishes  from  Commander  Islands,  in  Bering  Sea,  containing  numerous  valuable 

species,  which  are  at  present  under  examination. 
Gwynn  Harris,  Washington,  D,  C.    (Accession  17371) ;  catalogue  37850.    A  tench,  Tinea 

vulgaris,  caught  in  the  Potomac  River. 
Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  Butler  Universitgf  Irvington,  Ind.   (Accession  16219) ;  catalogue  37360- 

37365.    A  collection  of  Florida  fishes  containing  types  of  several  new  species. 

Zggonecies  auroguttatuSf  Z.  nottik,  and  Etheoatoma  davidsoni. 
Capt.  M.  O.  Ilealey,  U.  8.  steamer  Corwin.i    (Accession  16889) ;  catalogue  37382-37385. 

A  small  collection  of  Alaskan  fishes,  including  Cottus  quadricorniSy  which  is  now 

a  well  established  member  of  the  Alaskan  fauna. 

E.  B.  Bodge,  Plymouth,  N.  H.    (Accession  16728) ;  catalogue  37357.  A  brook  trout  from 

Lake  Sanapee,  22  inches  long,  6  inches  deep,  and  weighing  5  pounds.  This  is 
a  Sahelinus  of  the  oquassa  type,  showing  few  important  characters  by  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  blue- back  of  Maine,  except  its  euormons  size.  It 
lias  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  Forest 
and  Stream,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  bibliographical  portion  of  my 
report. 

E.  B.  Bodge,  Plymouth,  K.  H.  (Accession  16835) ;  catalogue  37408-37410.  Throe  addi- 
lional  specimens  of  the  new  type  of  Salvelinus,  two  females  and  one  male,  from 
Snnapeo  Lake. 

Public  Museum,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  (Accession  17165) ;  catalogue 
37071-37746.  Eighty-two  specimens  of  fishes  in  dnplicate,  to  bo  identified,  and  a 
representative  of  each  species  returned  tothe  Jamaica  Museum.  Thirty-five  spe- 
cics  were  made  out,  several  of  which  are  new  to  this  collection. 

W.  B.  Johnson,  Macon,  Ga.t  (Accession  17697) ;  catalogue  37893.  A  specimen  of  the 
scale  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio,  weighing  6J  pounds. 

Prof.  D,  8.  Jordan,  Bloomington,Ind.^  (Accession  17173);  catalogue  37747-37750.  This 
small  collection  contained  the  type  of  Chcetodon  aj^a  and  of  Hemirhombus  (ethalion. 

Louis  Lager,  Aberdeen,  Dak.  (Accession  16921) ;  catalogue  37391.  Specimens  of  Pime- 
phales  promelas  from  an  artesian  well. 

William  Montgomery,  Verdna,  Mo.  (Accession  17210);  catalogue  37782-37784.  Three 
specimens  of  Rainbow  trout,  Salmo  irideus,  which  were  introduced  into  the  Ozark 
region  of  Missouri  by  the  U  S.  Fish  Commission. 

Prof.  Felipe  Poey,  Havana,  Cuba.  (Accession  16292) ;  catalogue  37411-37578.  A  very 
large  collection  of  West  Indian  fishes,  among  which  are  the  following  types: 
Blennius  descendens,  C  hilodipterus  affinis,  Holocentntm productus,  Myxodes paradoxus 
varius  and  lugubris,  Aniennariusinops,  Pomacentrus  niveatus,  Pomaoentrus  brevirosiris, 
Leptoconger  perlongus,  Tetrodon  affinis,  Labrosomus  microlepidotus.  This  collection, 
contains  a  very  large  uumber  of  species  and  is  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
Museum. 

*  For  partial  list  of  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 

t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession,  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
$  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
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Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  St,  Petersburg,  RusHa.  (Accession  163M) ;  catalogue 
37240-3730G.  A  large  collection  of  identified  Bussiau  fishes  from  the  rivers,  inland 
lakes,  and  border  seas  of  Russia. 

Silas  StearnSy  Penaacolaj  Fla.  (Accession  17177) ;  catalogue  37751.  A  fine  specimen 
of  Epinephelus  flavoUmbatus,  which  is  now  said  to  be  tbe  adult  form  of  E.  niveatus 
C.  and  V. 

Dr,  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S.  Navy.*  (Accession  16890);  catalogue  375t>»-37619.  Two 
kegs  of  Alaskan  fishes,  containing  twenty-eight  species. 

C.  H,  Tawnsend,  U.  S,  National  Museum.\  (Accession  17146.)  A  collection  of  Alaskan 
fishes  principally  from  Kuwuk  River,  Northern  Alaska.  This  collection  contains 
the  Pike,  Esox  lucius,  and  the  lake  trout,  Salvelinus  namaycuah. 

U,  8,  Fish  Commission,  (Accession  16712.)  Two  tanks  and  72  jars  of  marine  fishes 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  oflf  Cape  Hatteras,  Cape  Fear,  and  elsewhere.  These 
fishes  have  not  yet  been  fully  identified.  (Accession  1740O.t)  Eight*  tanks,  59 
jars,  52  bottles,  and  27  vials  containing  fishes  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross 
during  a  cruise  to  the  Bahama  Islands  and  elsewhere,  from  February  to  May, 
1886. 

E,  Wilkinson,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  (Accesssion  16621.)  A  small  collection  of  Cyprino- 
donts,  etc.  from  Mexico,  in  which  is  a  sx>ecimen  of  Hadropterus  fasdatus,  Girard. 
As  the  types  of  this  species  are  lost  this  example  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  species. 

Samuel  Wilmot,  New  Castle,  Ontario.  (Accession  16687.)  Catalogue  37394.  Skull  of 
a  fish  resembling  the  eelpout,  Zoarces,  found  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  near  the  St.  John's.  This  may  be  an  undiscovered  species  of  Zoarces, 
whose  habitat  is  uncertain. 

.  The  nnmber  of  entries  made  in  the  catalogue  of  fishes  during  the 
year  is  662,  the  first  entry  in  July,  1885,  being  37,232,  and  the  last  entry 
in  June,  1886,  37,893. 

Tabular  statement. 


Months. 


Jnly 

August  ... 
September 
October... 
November. 
December . 
January  .. 
February  . 
March  .... 

April 

May 

Jane 


Lots 

Lots  of 

of  fishes 

fish  cata- 

received. 

logued. 

4 

2 

2 

1 

9 

72 

12 

50 

10 

20 

11 

19 

10 

268 

9 

113 

7 

27 

4 

46 

10 

13 

7 

31 

Packages 
sent  out. 


11 
4 

0 
0 
0 

1 

4 
2 

1 
0 
3 


Fish 
drawings 
examined. 


4 

9 

9 

11 

12 

"7 

10 

6 

3 

5 

4 

15 


During  the  year  thirty-three  papers,  based  upon  material  belonging 
to  the  department,  were  i)ubli8hed.  The  list  of  these  is  given  in  the 
Bibliography  (Partiv). 


•  For  partial  list  of  species,  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  list  of  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
t  For  list  of  species  see  Accession  List,  Part  V. 
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Some  of  tlie  fishes  identified  and  otherwise  administered  npon  are  as 
follows : 

A  collection  from  Astoria,  Oregon,  made  by  Dr.  Augustus  Kinney. 

Alaskan  fishes,  collected  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  steamer  Corwin. 

Alaskan  fishes,  collected  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S.  Navy. 

A  second  collection  of  Jamaica  fishes,  received  from  the  Public  Museum 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Fishes  from  the  Big  Horn  River,  Montana,  collected  by  Gapt.  Charles 
E.  Bendire,  U.  S.  Army. 

Numerous  species  from  the  interior  and  east  coast  of  Mexico,  sent  by 
Prof.  A.  Dug^s. 

Fresh- water  fishes  from  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Benjamin  Miller. 

During  the  months  of  August  and  September  the  curator  accompanied 
the  Assistant  Director  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  laboratory  at  Wood's 
Holl,  Mass.,  when  all  the  collections  from  the  deep-water  fauna,  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  were  brought  together.  With  the  great 
advantages  of  ample  space  and  increased  facilities  for  handling  large 
masses  of  fishes,  we  were  enabled  to  advance  materially  the  final  report, 
which  has  for  several  years  been  in  progress  upon  these  collections. 
Tlie  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  favorable  conditions  supplied  at  Wood's  Holl,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  work-rooms  assigned  to  the  department  of 
fishes  in  the  Museum. 

Duplicate  specimens  of  fishes  have  been  sent  out  to  the  following  in- 
stitutions and  universities : 

Prof.  Fernando  Ferrari-Perez,  for  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 
One  hundred  and  one  species  of  fishes  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    Also,  seven  casts  of  fishes. 

Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  Seven  species  of  fishes 
in  alcohol,  sent  by  request  of  Dr.  Billings. 

Prof.  O.  P.  Hay,  Butler  University,  Irvington,  Ind.  A  specimen  of 
Semotilus  bullaria. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Scott,  Princeton  College,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Two  speci- 
mens of  Amia  calva  and  two  of  Polyodon  folium  for  study. 

F.  L.  Washburn,  for  the  museum  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Seven  spe- 
cies of  marine  fishes  in  exchange. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Smitt,  for  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  The  following  species  of  Salmonidcs  in  return  for 
Swedish  species:  Hypomestis  pretiosus^  Osmerus  dentex^  Thaleichtkyg 
pacificusy  Mallotus  villosusj  Coregonus  merki,  sub  sp.,  Salmo  gairdnerij 
Salmo  irideuSy  Salmo  purpuratus^  Salvelinus  malma^  Oncorhynchus  choui- 
cha,  Oncorhynchus  nerkay  Oncorhynchus  keta,  Oncorhynchus  kisutchy  On- 
corhynchus  gorbuscha. 

The  card  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  fishes  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  as,  also,  the  catalogue  of  drawings. 
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The  wood  cats  have  been  fally  indexed  as  far  as  they  were  identified. 
The  entire  collection  of  fishes  in  jars  and  tanks  has  been  gone  over 
twice,  the  alcohol  renewed,  and  fishes  transferred  from  tanks  to  large 
jars  whenever  this  was  practicable.  The  deep-sea  fishes  studied  at 
Wood's  HoU  were  installed  in  stndy-rooms  as  conveniently  as  our  lim- 
ited space  will  permit,  while  vast  numbers  of  duplicates  have  been 
placed  in  the  basement. 

During  the  year  the  curator  has  personally  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  Bulletins  23,  28,  29,  30,  and  31,  of  the  Museum,  besides  a  volume 
of  the  Proceedings. 


LIST  OF  FISHES  DRAWN  DORING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1886. 


Jnly,  1885: 
35636.  Cubiceps  gracilis.    Lateral  view. 
38220.  TyntUuteSy  n.  s.      Lateral  view. 
37118.  Gerres  zebra,  Lat-eral  view. 

37233.  Cyprinus    carpio.      Lateral    view 
(leather). 

Angast,  1885: 
27640.  Pleuronectes  stellatus, 
32442.  Coitus  decasirensh, 
31968.  Poiamocottas  guloftus, 
23936.  Ariedius  notospilotus. 
24007.  Liparis  cyclopus. 
27982.  Microgadus  proximus, 
27605.  Hippoglossus  vulgaris, 
33834.  Murcenoides  ruherrimus, 
27546.  Liparis  calliodon, 

September,  1885: 
21718.'  Siichasus  punctatus. 
27514.  Oligocottus  maculosus. 
Blake  ccxxi.  Aphyonus  mollis  (type). 
Blake  XVI.  MonoUne  atrimana  (type). 
Blake  cxiu.  Spinax  pusillus, 
Blake  Liv.  Telescops  columbianus  (type). 
37350.  Maorurid  n.  g,  (type). 

37346.  Anthias  aquilonaris  (type). 
37345.  Ckilomycterus, 

October,  1885: 
Blake  xciii.  Neohythiiesrobustus  (type). 
Blake      lxxix.     Neobythites     marginaius 

(type). 
37332.  Etropus  rimosus  (type). 
37349.  Limanda  beanii  (type). 
37348.  Aphoristia  fasoiata, 

37347.  Aphoristia  diomedeana  (type). 
28778.  Aphoristia  pusilla  (type). 

Hemirhombus  fimbriatus  (type). 
Albaii'oss  Station f  2431.    Platysomaiichthys 

hippoglossoides. 
Albatross  Station ^  2376.  Aphoristia  margin- 

aia  (type). 


Albatross  StatioUf  2543.  f  Etropus,  yoQDg. 
November,  1885 : 

Glyptocephalus  cynoglossus,  yoang. 

Neobythites  gilUi  (type). 

Macrurus  caribb€dus  (type). 

Stomiatid. 
Blake  Lxxx.  Bathygadus  farosus  (type). 

Peristedium  longispatha  (type). 
B/al^CLXXiii  JETaZoaaHrtMpalZMfiM  (type). 

Thalassophryne  maculosa, 

Citharichthys   monoceros  (type). 
37388.  Anthias,  n.  s. 

Ipnops  murrayi, 

Bregmaceros  atlantioMs  (tyjw) 
December,  1885 : 
Blake  XXX,  Bathypteros  quadrifilis, 

Callionymus  agassizii  (type). 
37386.  CottunculusUyrvus, 

Raia, 
Blake  CCXLIV.  Citharichthys  spilopterus. 

Notosema  dilecta. 

Platophrys  nehularis  t  juv. 
Janaary,  1886 : 
5985.  Diodon  hystrix, 
5989.  Ostracion  triqueter. 
Albatross  Station,  2316.  Monacanthm  cilia- 

tus. 
29670.  Genypterus  omostigma  (tyye), 

37771.  Monocanthus, 

37772.  Priacanihus, 

37334,  Macrurus  occa  (type). 
Albatross  Station,  2317.  Hemirhombus, 
37665.  Isurus  dekayi, 

Blake  clxxiii.  Halosaurus pallidus  (type) 
bis. 
February,  1886: 
Blake  CYU,  Scyllium  boa, 
37782.  Salmo  irideus, 
37801.  Argentina  silus, 
17456.  Salvelinus  alpinua. 
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28599.  Salmofano. 
20088.  Salvelinus  oquassa, 

March,  18^6: 
Albatross  Station ^  2858.     Oreosoma  (f). 
Blake     LX.     Peristedium     platycephalvm 

(type). 
Albatross  StatUmf  2316.  Malthe  nasuta. 
37790.  Hexanchus  griseus, 

April,  1886: 
3785.  Noiacanthus. 
37861.  Pteraclis  carolinus. 
Blake  xxiii.  Aphoristia  pigra  (type). 
37860.  Sudis, 
35637.  Paralipatis  ti,  sp.  ((type). 

May.  1886: 
37886.  Torpedo, 


Blake  Lxxxi.  UraUptusf 
Coregonus. 

Salvelinus  namaycush, 
June,  1886: 
38001.  Carcharinus  glaucus, 
Coryphomd  piinctulaia. 
Bel. 
Albatross  Station^  2663.  SynodonHd. 
Exoceetus, 
Exocoetus, 
Albatross  Station,  2642.  Maurolicus, 
Albatross  Station,  2647.  Nomeus  gronovii. 
Albatross  Station,  2665.  Cronostoma. 
Albatross  Station,  2679.  Corypkcena, 
Albatross  Station,  2392. 


The  number  of  specimens  now  in  the  Musenm  is  estimated  to  be 
about  75,000, divided  as  follows:  (1)  in  the  reserve  series,  38,000  ;  (2) 
ou  exhibition,  22,000;  (3)  duplicates,  15,000.  Numerous  additions  to 
the  duplicate  series  have  been  obtained  from  the  deep-sea  investiga- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

The  condition  of  the  collection  is  constantly  improving,  and  would 
be  still  more  rapidly  perfected  by  increasing  the  space  for  assorting 
and  installing  the  vast  amount  of  material  now  crowded  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MOLLUSKS  (INCLUDING  CENOZOIC 
FOSSILS)  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30, 1886. 


By  Wm.  H.  Dall,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  character  of  the  accessions  to  this  departineDt  during  the  past 
year  is,  as  asual,  fairly'  enough  indicated  in  the  list  of  accessions,*  and 
includes  about  75  accession  entries. 

As  usual,  the  collection  is  indebted  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  Gonimission 
and  its  officers  for  the  largest  ensemble  of  donations  from  a  single  source. 
The  material  received  is  all  from  south  of  Cape  Ilatteras,  all  that  from 
north  of  this  point  being  retained  for  study  at  New  Haven,  by  Prof. 
A. B.  Verrill.  This  collection,  besides  the  common  littoral  shells  brought 
back  iu  quantity,  contained  a  fair  proportion  of  deep-water  species,  the 
study  of  which  is  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Among  the  named  species  received  during  the  year  and  which  are  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  may  be  mentioned  a  selection  of  71  species 
of  shells  from  Bering  Sea,  illustrating  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  A.  Krause 
of  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Bremen  Geographical  Society ;  a 
small  series  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from  Manitoba,  illustrating 
%  paper  by  the  donor,  Mr.  Bobert  Miller  Christy,  and  a  very  fine  series  of 
Madagascar  land-shells  of  remarkable  character  received  from  Edward 
Bartlett,  esq. 

From  the  arctic  and  boreal  province  we  have  received  a  valuable  lot 
of  di'edgings  by  the  U.  S.  revenue-cutter  Corwinj  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy, 
U.  S.  Revenue  Marine,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  near  Bering  Strait,  and 
a  small  but  interesting  series  from  tbe  Commander  Islands,  from  the 
Governor  Nikolai  Grebnitzki,  of  the  Russian  service. 

From  the  subtropical  region  Mr.  Charles  T.  Simpson  has  contributed 
a  valuable  and  interesting  series  of  shallow- water  species  from  South 
Florida  and  the  Keys  as  well  as  the  coast  of  Honduras.  Prof.  A.  G. 
Wetherby  has  also  sent  some  very  interesting  species  from  the  coast  of 
northwestern  Florida. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Morrison  has  sent  from  the  grounds  of  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute,  Lexington,  Va.,  a  series  of  Helix  horten^is  Linn^,  inter- 
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esting  as  being  a  totally  new  locality  for  this  attractive  imported  spe. 
cies. 

Among  fossils,  James  Shepard,  esq.,  has  contributed  a  box  of  very 
beautifal  silicified  shells  from  the  well-known  deposit,  described  by  Con- 
rad many  years  ago,  on  the  Hillsboro'  Bay  arm  of  Tampa  Bay,  West 
Florida. 

On  the  whole  the  accessions  of  the  year,  while  not  inclading  any  col- 
lection of  extraordinary  size,  have  brought  to  the  department  of  Mol. 
Insks  a  fall  share  of  valuable  and  interesting  material,  more  than  in 
many  previous  years,  if  not  so  much  as  in  a  few  exceptional  seasons, 
and,  as  usual,  more  than  the  present  force  could  deal  with  while  still 
hard  at  work  on  the  arrears  of  previous  seasons. 

The  routine  work  of  the  department  consists  in  the  unpacking,  clean- 
ing, assorting,  classifying,  labeling,  registering,  putting  on  exhibition  or 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  study  series,  of  each  lot  of  new  material  which 
comes  in ;  besides  eliminating  duplicates  and  packing  them  in  such 
shape  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  when  needed  for  distribution. 

Specimens  which  have  been  studied  or  named  before  being  received 
have  part  of  the  above  work  already  done,  but  in  general  the  above  is  re- 
quired for  each  lot  or  a  series  from  each  lot  of  specimens.  The  smaller 
species  are  put  in  vials,  corked,  to  save  them  from  dust  or  injury,  to- 
gether with  a  slip  bearing  the  registration  number,  which  also  appears 
upon  the  label,  or  if  the  shell  is  large  enough  and  has  a  proper  surface 
is  indelibly  written  on  the  specimen  itself.  Fossils  generally  require 
to  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  shellac  before  they  will  bear  marking, 
but  the  old  and  objectionable  method  of  mounting  specimens  on  tab- 
lets has,  for  the  study  collection  of  the  17.  S.  National  Museum,  been 
definitely  abandoned.  It  will  be  noted,  therefore,  that  each  speci- 
men or  lot  of  specimens  which  are  entered  under  one  registration 
number  (and  always  comprising  but  one  species  or  variety  from  one 
locality)  undergoes  seven  or  eight  different  bits  of  treatment,  and  re- 
quires, before  it  is  put  aside,  a  tray,  a  label,  a  number,  a  corked  vial 
(or  a  number  written  on),  and  a  line  in  the  registration  book.  In  the 
ideal  condition  of  the  collection  to  be  attained  hereafter,  each  lot  will 
also  have  its  place  on  a  card  which  will  form  one  of  a  series  or  card  cata- 
logue, embracing  all  the  specimens  which  are  or  at  any  time  have  been 
in  the  Museum,  and  recording  the  data  relating  to  them.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  state  of  the  force,  can  only  be  anticipated,  at 
least  for  departments  including  such  a  vast  quantity  of  material  as  is 
embraced  under  the  general  head  of  Mollusks. 

Besides  the  routine  work  on  the  recent  and  fossil  shells  which  ap- 
pear in  the  form  of  donations  or  exchanges,  or  arrears  of  past  years, 
which  are  still  formidable,  there  is  the  administrative  work  of  the  de- 
partment. This  includes  its  relation  to  the  Museum  as  a  whole,  and 
to  the  objects  of  the  Museum  as  exemplified  in  the  use  of  the  material 
in  its  possession. 
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The  mere  piling  up  or  acoamolation  of  named,  labeled,  and  classified 
shells  is,  of  itself,  of  value  only  to  the  person  who  goes  through  with 
the  mental  and  physical  exertion  it  requires.  To  justify  the  existence 
of  a  public  museum  it  is  generally  admitted  it  must  do  more  than  this. 

In  the  Department  of  Mollusks  the  following  objects  are  steadily  kept 
in  view,  and  the  progress  made  is  directly  or  indirectly  instrumental 
toward  the  attainment  of  them : 

(1)  The  preservation  of  types  which  have  served  for  previous  study 
as  a  means  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  past  work  or  the  proper  orien- 
tation of  new  researches. 

(2)  The  full  representation  of  American  forms  in  the  study  collection; 
not  only  that  the  fauna  of  our  own  country  may  be  fully  known  but 
for  ease  in  assisting  American  students  to  recognize  the  forms  of  their 
local  collections,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  student,  who  may 
thus  make  his  comparisons  or  researches  in  one  place  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  time,  travel,  and  expense. 

Under  the  two  previous  heads  the  Binney  collection  of  North  Ameri- 
can land  shells  has  been  arranged  in  a  special  case,  numbered  and 
arranged  to  correspond  with  the  last  publication  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Binney. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with  the  other  American  land 
shells,  and  the  present  year  will  certainly  see  our  collections  of  this 
sort  in  complete  order  for  ready  reference  by  the  naturalist  or  paleon- 
tologist. 

(3)  The  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  public,  who,  drawn  by 
curiosity  or  the  love  of  beautiful  and  unusual  objects,  come  to  view  the 
contents  of  the  Museum  which  are  on  exhibition. 

The  curator  has  been  convinced  by  past  experience  that  to  be  useful 
to  the  general  public  a  collection  of  biologic  material  should  not  be  too 
large,  should  be  arranged  on  as  simple  a  plan  as  can  be  devised,  and 
should  have  as  many  and  as  large  legible  labels  as  is  consistent  with 
the  proper  visibility  of  the  objects  in  the  case. 

If  the  cases  for  exhibition  can  be  so  filled  and  arranged  as  to  teach  a 
lesson  which  he  who  mnH  may  read,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  come 
near  doing  their  best  possible  work  for  the  average  visitor. 

In  this  view  the  cases  devoted  to  the  shell  exhibit  are  for  the  passer 
by  and  not  for  the  student,  unless  a  beginner.  One  case  arranged  by 
ttie  curator  has  been  devoted  to  the  chief  types  of  Cephalopods,  to 
pearls  and  pearl  formations,  cameo  shell  and  sections  showing  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  various  large  and  ornamental  species.  The  sections  of 
the  recent  and  the  fossil  Nautiloids  are  put  side  by  side.  Specimens  of 
the  SpirulOy  LoligOj  Sepia^  etc.,  in  alcohol  fully  labeled,  alternate  with 
stands  on  which  are  mounted  the  shelly  parts  of  the  same  genus. 

The  various  shells  which  produce  pearls  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
pearl  itself  mounted  in  a  vertical  tube  with  a  hemispherical  end, 
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under  which,  on  a  blackened  surface,  the  pearl  reposes  in  safety  from 
dnst  or  loss,  while  the  base  is  large  enough  to  display  a  proper  labeL 

A  specimen  pair  of  Tridaena  gigas^  weighing  305  pounds,  has  been 
mounted  as  an  exemplar  of  the  largest  known  mollusk  of  recent  seas. 

Under  the  careful  supervision  of  Dr.  Steams  various  cases,  contain- 
ing selections  of  edible  or  economic  moUusks  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific, of  ornamental  species  from  tropical  seas,  of  the  ordinary  species 
of  our  Atlantic  beaches  familiar  to  sojourners  at  watering  places  on  the 
seashore,  and  of  the  land  and  fresh  water  specie^s  from  our  lakes  and 
streams,  have  been  put  on  exhibition,  with  proper  labels,  which,  how- 
ever, had  in  some  cases  to  be  written,  since  the  printed  series  have  been 
delayed  and  it  was  not  thought  well  to  wait  for  them. 

The  series  for  which  exhibition  cases  are  at  present  available  will, 
without  doubt,  be  completely  arranged  early  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent year. 

Fair  progress  has  been  made  in  the  determination  of  the  moUusks  of 
the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  adjacent  waters,  for 
which  only  at  the  present  time  have  we  begun  to  possess  material 
which  should  make  a  thorough  illustration  of  this  area  possible. 

Another  element  of  the  routine  work  which  enters  largely  into  the 
exertions  required  of  the  curator  and  his  assistants  is  that  of  furnish- 
ing specialists  or  students  with  names,  information,  objects  having  an 
important  bearing  on  investigations  in  progress,  or  special  collections 
for  school  or  class  purposes.  This  work  is  constant,  and  the  corre- 
spondence relating  to  it  averages  a  page  a  day  during  the  working  days 
of  the  year.  The  curator  has  endeavored  to  assist  not  merely  those 
who  had  by  contributions  to  the  Museum  or  their  scientific  standing  an 
official  claim  upon  his  attention,  or  those  to  whose  needs  his  attention  had 
been  formally  called  by  the  Museum  authorities,  but  also  all  who  have 
applied,  whether  considerate  in  their  requests  or  otherwise,  as  some- 
times happens.  The  character  of  this  work  can  be  judged  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  list  of  egressions  in  the  Appendix. 

Besides  these  matters,  the  curator's  official  duties  as  the  Paleontolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Cenozoic  Paleontology  for  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  (by  favor  of  whose  Director,  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  he 
has  been  permitted  to  embrace  both  fields  of  labor  in  his  daily  occupa- 
tion), have,  of  course,  precedence,  and  imperative  claims  upon  his  time 
for  determination  of  specimens,  and  reports,  monthly,  annual,  or  occa- 
sional, as  well  as  other  things.  These  being  taken  into  consideration 
with  the  character  and  amount  of  the  routine  work  as  above  briefly 
sketched,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  curator,  appear  that  the  results 
in  the  shape  of  work,  statistically  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  are 
fully  abreast  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  situation. 

A  list  of  the  papers  published  by  the  curator  and  others,  and  bearing 
1  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  work  of  this  department,  will  be  found 
in  Part  iv. 
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The  manaal  of  North  American  land  shells,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Binney,* 
is  based  in  large  part  apon  a  collection  named  and  presented  by  him, 
which  has  been  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  manual  and  placed  in  a 
special  case  for  immediate  reference  at  any  time  by  those  interested. 

The  bibliography  of  the  writings  of  the  venerable  Nestor  of  conchology 
in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Isaac  Lea,t  is  also  noticed  in  the  Maseum 
bibliography.  The  types  of  the  species,  with  few  exceptions,  are  con- 
tained in  the  National  Collection,  which  has  been  enriched  from  time  to 
time  from  Dr.  Lea's  unrivaled  cabinet. 

LIST  OF  EGKE8SI0NS. 

Services  have  been  rendered  and  material  sent  out  by  the  department 
of  mollusks  and  cenozoic  invertebrate  palseontology,  as  follows:  (1) 
For  educational  purposes,  to  teachers,  to  isolated  students,  etcj  (2)  in 
return  or  exchange  for  material  received  for  the  Museum  from  collect- 
ors; (3)  for  the  promotion  of  science  by  enabling  special  students  to 
compare  and  study  forms  otherwise  inaccessible  to  them. 

Aga$9iZt  Prof,  Alexander,  Cambridge,  Maes,  Deep-sea  Pelecypod  molltisks  (about  200 
speolee  and  a  much  larger  nnmber  of  specimens),  dredged  by  the  U.  8.  steamer 
Blake,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Agassiz;  determined,  classified,  and  do- 
seiibed.  This  work,  ooncladed  with  the  carrent  year,  has  in  reality  occupied 
ranch  of  the  curator's  leisure  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  results  are  believed 
to  be  important  for  science. 

Begee,  8,  E.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  Forty-seven  specimens,  21  species,  sent  in  return 
for  economic  mollusks  received  by  the  Museum.    (June  10, 1886.) 

Bryan,  O.  N".,  Marekall  Hall,  Md,  About  150  specimens,  50  sjiecies  of  shells,  furnished 
in  exchange.    (October  10,  1885.) 

Grtdy,  Lieut,  Adolphue  W,,  U,  8,  Army,  A  number  of  specimens  and  drawings  made 
or  collected  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay;  identified  as  far  as  practicable.  (April  1, 
1886.) 

Beddon^  Prof,  A,  C,  Boyal  College  of  SoienceSt  Dublin,  Ireland,  Chitons  (20  specimens, 
14  species)  furnished. for  study.    (July  9, 18S5.) 

Hemphill,  Henry,  Ban  Diego,  Cal,  Names  of  shells  furnished  on  vai'ious  occasions, 
also  shells  (12  specimens,  6  species)  in  exchange.    (July  9,  1885.) 

BUtdl,  J,,  AUentown,  Pa,    SheU  of  Teredo,  for  study.    (November  26.  1885. ) 

Jaduon,  Rev,  Bheldon,  Washington,  D,  C,   Information  furnished.    (February  3,  1886.) 

Enett,  W.  T.,  Lflbanon,  Ky,  Shells  (105  specimens,  44  species)  sent  in  return  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Museum.    (October  20,  1885.) 

Lehnart,  Rev,  B,,  Washington,  D,  C,  Florida  shells,  named  in  response  to  personal  ap- 
plication. (December  19,  1885.) 

Lockley,  Miss  Louise,  Butte,  Mont,  Shells  (160  specimens,  83  species),  as  educational 
series.  (February  12, 1886.) 

MeMurriek,  Prof,  J.  Playfair,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Information 
furnished  on  written  application.   (January  7, 1886.) 

Musyck,  W.  O,,  Charleston,  8,  C,  Shells  named.  (January  21,  1886.)  Information 
furnished.   (May  10,  1866.) 

*  Bulletin  28,  U,  8.  National  Museum. 

t  Bulletin  23,  U.  8.  National  Museum,  prepared  by  Newton  P.  Scuddor. 
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MuiSe  Bajfale  tPHlstoire  NaturelU,  BruxeUes,  Belgiuw^  Pteropods  and  oopies  of  water- 
ooloT  drawings,  from  life,  of  Pacific  Pteropode,  famished  for  use  in  special  inyeati- 
gations  in  progress  by  Dr.  Paul  Pelseneer  of  that  masenm.    (April  2, 1886.) 

NewUm,  Dr,  W,  S.^  Oswego,  KansaB  :  Fresb- water  shells  (6  lots),  named  and  reported 
on  at  different  times. 

Oreuti,  C,  B,,  San  Diego,  Cah  Shells  named.  (January  4, 1886. )  Shells  (628pecimen8, 
116  species)  sent  in  return  for  material  receired  by  the  Museum.    (June  10, 1886.) 

FeUeneer,  Dr.  Paul,  Bruxelles,  Belgium,  Information  furnished.  (April  1, 1886,  May 
29,  and  June  22,  1886.) 

Bounde,  8,  P.,  Waehingion,  D.  C.  Shells  (197  specimens,  52  species),  furnished  for  edu- 
cational purposes.    (November  2,  1885.) 

Bush,  Dr,  W.  H,,  U.  8,  Navy,  V.  8,  Steamer  Blake,  Antillean  shells  (about  150  spe- 
cies),  named  in  return  for  services  rendered  the  Museum.  (December  17, 18, 1885.) 

Smith,  Edgar  A,,  British  Museum,  London,  England,  An  Amusium,  sent  for  study. 
•    (April  30,  1886.) 

TayZor,  Dr,  L,  M,,  Washington,  D,  C,  An  Octopus  rugosus,  identified.  (Norember, 
1885.) 

Tryon,  0-,  ff,,jr,,  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Soienoes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Infor- 
mation furnished.  (January  26,  1886.)  An  QperoHZaia,  donated  for  purposes  of 
study.    (December  5,  1885.) 

Walker,  Chas.  W,,  Lawrence;  Mass,    Information  furnished.    (May  31,  1886.) 

Wetherhy,  Prof.  A.  O,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,    Information  furnished.    (January  30,  1886.) 

Whiteaves,  J,  F,,  Paleontologist,  Dominion  Oeologioal  Survey,  Ottawa,  CoModa,  Informa- 
tion furnished  and  specimens  identified.  (March  29,  April  24,  June  6,  and  Jane 
9,1886.) 

LIST  OF  ENTRIES  IN  REGISTER  OF  MOLLUSKS. 


Entries. 

Number. 

2138to  2151 

9404   9526 

12258   12501 

27625   27671 

28070   28080 

33676   33751 

34630   34651 

37503   38750 

38751   39901 

40522   40902 

41426   41675 

43651   46150 

4a^>51   49050 

50226   51200 

52000   52239 

52888   53207 

53451   58350 

583.'>l   63250 

63251   64005 

Total 

13 

122 

243 

46 

10 

75 

21 

1,247 

1,150 

.380 

249 

2,499 

499 

974 

239 

319 

4,899 

4,899 

754 

16.638 

NoTK. — At  an  average  of  three  specimens  t-o  an  entry  this  would  indicate  between 
50,000  and  60,000  specimeus  finally  adminiaierod  upon  in  l885-*86. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MOLLUSKS. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports  the  total  number  of  specimens  in  the 
collection  can  oiily  be  estimated.  Not  including  the  material  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Yerrill  and  assistants,  but  including  duplicates 
and  alcoholic  specimens,  the  total  last  year  must  have  been  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  400,000.  The  number  received  during  the  year  has  not  been 
counted,  as  much  of  it  still  remains  in  the  original  packages.  Not  until 
our  arrearages  are  closed  up  shall  we  be  able  to  state  categorically  the 
annual  uumerical  changes  in  a  collection  comprising  so  many  minute 
objects,  of  which  there  may  bo  hundreds  in  a  single  box  or  bottle. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  Museum  register  of  mollusks,  including 
quaternary  fossils,  from  July  1, 1885,  to  June  30, 1886,  inclusive,  was 
18,638,  representing  between  50,000  and  60,000  individual  specimens. 
During  the  twenty  years  or  more  which  have  passed  over  the  collection 
since  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  it  up  to  July  1,  1885,  the  total 
number  of  entries  has  been  42,440;  or  much  less  Uian  three  times  as 
many  as  have  been  attended  to  in  the  single  year  just  closed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  closed  up  all  vacancies  in  the  catalogue 
arising  from  whatever  causes,  except  those  where  numbers  have  been 
reserved  for  Professor  Verrill  for  use  in  connection  with  the  Pish  Com- 
mission collection  temporarily  at  New  Haven.  In  future,  therefore, 
the  schedule  of  entries  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  will  proba- 
bly be  much  less  complicated.  The  last  number  actually  used  in  1886 
was  64005,  but  the  full  schedule  is  comprised  in  Appendix  C. 

As  explained  above  and  in  previous  reports  a  categorical  enumera- 
tion of  the  material,  reserve  and  duplicate,  in  the  custody  of  this  de- 
partment is  at  present  impracticable,  and  even  an  estimate  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  a  very  approximate  nature. 

The  need  of  intelligent  clerical  assistance  in  this  department  is  greater 
than  ever  since  the  disablement  of  our  most  efficient  clerk  by  illness,  the 
termination  of  which  can  not  yet  be  predicted. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INSECTS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  0.  V.  Riley,  Honorary  Curaior. 


Beyond  the  mere  preservation  of  accessions  and  proper  attention  to 
correspondence  little  original  Mnseam  work  has  been  attempted,  as 
the  curator's  services  are  voluntary,  and  the  only  assistance  furnished 
was  the  temporary  employment  for  a  few  months  of  Mr.  Albert  Koe- 
bele.  Mnch  was,  however,  done,  indirectly,  through  the  Entomologi- 
cal Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  more  or  less  pure 
Museum  work  is  consectaneous  with  that  of  said  division. 

In  August,  1885,  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  K  Y.,  already  favor- 
ably known  by  his  writings  on  Lepidoptera  and  Goleoptera  and  by 
his  activity  as  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  was, 
upon  my  recommendation,  appointed  as  assistant,  and  with  this  ap- 
pointment assured  I  formally  donated  my  private  collections  to  the 
Museum. 

THE  BILBY  DONATION. 

This  is  mentioned  among  the  accessions  as  No.  16738,  and  as  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  donation  will  probably  be  alluded  to  in 
the  report  of  the  Assistant  Director,  I  give  in  this  connection  merely  a 
general  statement  of  its  contents  and  condition,  as  follows : 

PUYNED  MATERIAL. 


Hymenoptera 

Goleoptera 

Lepidoptera 

Diptera 

Heniiptera , 

Orthoptera 

Keoroptera 

Arachnida  and  Myripoda 

Insect  architecture 

If  iscellaneoas  (not  yet  arranged) 
Galls  and  gall  inaecte 

Total,  pinned 


Boxes. 


66 

127 

338 

21 

59 

64 

14 

2 

16 

28 

31 


766 


Speci- 
piens. 


24,796 

43,613 

17,098 

5,646 

8,862 

6,903 

868 

425 

1,080 

1,610 

4.152 


115,053 


Species. 


2,650 

6,558 

2,308 

699 

1.184 

5G0 

169 

110 

178 

178 


15,3-28 
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In  addition  to  these  pinned  specimens,  the  collection  contains  some 
nineteen  large  boxes  of  alcoholic  material,  chiefly  of  the  adolescent  states 
of  insects,  comprising  some  2,850  vials,  in  many  cases  several  species 
being  contained  in  a  single  vial.  The  early  states  of  the  minuter  in- 
sects are  mounted  in  balsam  on  slides  (1  by  3  inches),  of  which  the  col- 
lection contains  npward  of  3,000,  most  of  the  slides  holding  the  contents 
of  three  cover  glasses.  The  collection  contains  a  large  number  of  un- 
described  species  in  all  orders. 

The  mounted  material  is  contained  for  the  most  part  in  double-folding 
boxes,  about  32  by  22  by  8  centimeters,  made  into  book  form  and  care- 
fully lined  on  both  sides  with  cork  and  covered  with  paper.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  boxes  are  less  than  7  centimeters  wide  and  are  lined 
only  on  one  side.  There  are  also  two  cabinets,  one  with  sixteen  large 
glass-covered  drawers,  and  another  (still  at  my  residence  for  want  of 
room)  of  sixty  glass-covered  drawers.  The  specimens  are  all  duly  classi- 
fied and  labeled,  and  in  excellent  order  and  preservation.  The  labels 
include  notes  as  to  locality  and  food  habit,  and  are  also  in  many  cases 
numbered  to  correspond  to  detailed  notes  as  to  adolescent  states  and 
habits.  The  collection  was  begun  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  represents 
my  continuous  collectings  since,  including  my  own  types  and  many  of 
other  authors  received  in  exchange.  It  embraces  few  exotic  species, 
and  is  more  particularly  rich  in  biological  material,  containing  more 
blown  and  alcoholic  larvae  and  pup®  in  connection  with  their  images 
than  perhaps  any  other  collection  of  North  American  insects.  Includ- 
ing the  unarranged  and  alcoholic  material  not  connected  with  the  pinned 
specimens,  there  are  over  20,000  species  in  the  collection. 

With  this  new  departure  and  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  de- 
partment it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  state  what  should  be  the  aims 
and  objects  of  such  a  department,  or  at  least  what  I  conceive  they  should 
be  and  shall  strive  for.  Collections  of  objects  intelligently  brought  to- 
gether are  necessarily  educational  in  influence;  but  a  national  collection 
of  insects,  on  account  of  the  very  great  number  of  species  and  the  ex- 
ceeding minuteness  and  the  fragility  of  the  great  majority  of  the  species, 
as  compared  with  other  animals,  must  needs  have  a  dual  character,  and 
should  consist  of  (1)  the  cabinet  or  study  collection  proper  and  (2)  the 
exhibit  collection. 

The  ideal  cabinet  collection  of  a  National  Museum  should  represent, 
as  completely  as  possible,  the  insect  fauna  of  the  country,  properly 
classified  and  determined.  It  can,  necessarily,  have  little  interest  for 
the  public  at  large  and  should  be  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  special- 
ist and  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  entomology.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  bo  most  carefully  guarded  and  conserved  in  the  best- 
made  drawers  and  cases  and  secured  alike  from  light  and  the  too  con- 
stant handling  of  the  mere  curious.  It  should  constitute  a  study  col- 
lection to  which  workers  arc  drawn  for  unpublished  facts  and  for 
comparisons  and  determinations.    It  should  be  so  well  conserved  and 
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provided  for  as  to  indaoe  describers  of  new  species  to  add  to  it  their 
types  or  authentic  duplicates  thereof.  It  will  be  many  years  ere  such 
an  ideal  collection  can  be  gotten  together,  and  none  now  living  may 
witness  it,  but  the  material  now  on  hand  forms  a  good  foundation  for  it. 

The  exhibit  collection  shoald  be  something  entirely  independent  and 
apart  from  the  other,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapid  detenoration  of  in- 
sect specimens  constantly  on  exhibition  and  necessarily  much  exposed 
to  light,  should  consist,  as  far  as  possible,  of  duplicates  only,  or  of  such 
commoner  species  as  can  be  easily  replaced.  Intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  the  lay  visitor  to  the  Museum,  it  should  illus- 
trate in  the  boldest  possible  way  the  salient  character;^  of  the  class,  the 
larger  dassifactory  divisions  and  the  structures  on  which  they  are 
based,  the  wonderful  metamorphoses  and  economies  of  the  commoner 
and  easily  recognized  species  and  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man 
either  directly  or  indirectly  through  injury  or  benefit. 

The  value  of  such  an  exhibit  collection  depends  very  much  on  con- 
spicuity,  and  this  can  best  be  obtained  by  the  liberal  use  of  diagrams 
and  enlarged  drawings,  as  the  majority  of  the  most  interesting  si^eoies 
and  those  which  most  concern  men  are  almost  microscopic  in  size. 
Such  an  exhibit  collection  will  miss  its  mark  and  object  whenever  it  ex- 
ceeds these  limits,  and  by  too  much  detail  seeks  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  specialist  or  in  other  ways  trenches  on  the  function  of  the  study 
collection.  As  the  Museum,  in  this  department,  will,  in  accordance 
with  statute  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  5586),  receive  a  great  deal  of  its  best 
material  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  this  national  collection  should  be  to  reciprocate,  not  only  by  preserv- 
ing all  systematic  material  and  thus  aiding  said  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  necessary  determinations,  but  by  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  biological  side  of  the  collection.  This  I  have  endeavored  to  do, 
and  the  collections  illustrating  the  biology  of  North  American  insects 
are  probably  the  largest  in  the  world. 

The  character  of  the  drawers  and  cabinets  employed  in  such  a  national 
collection  is  imi>ortant ;  for  upon  it  the  future  preservation  of  specimens 
very  greatly  depends.  Knowing  it  to  be  Professor  Goode's  desire  to 
adapt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  drawers  used  in  all  departments  to  the 
unit  size  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  Museum,  some  effort  was  made 
in  this  direction,  but  the  adaptation,  while  possible  for  the  exhibit  col- 
lection, was  found  impracticable,  or  at  least  very  undesirable,  for  the 
study  collection.  Hence,  after  carefully  studying,  in  person,  the  differ- 
ent forms  and  patterns  used  for  entomological  collections  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  as  well  as  by  private  individual^  and  public  in- 
stitutions, we  have  adopted  a  drawer  and  cabinet  essentially  after  the 
pattern  of  those  used  in  the  British  (South  Kensington)  Museum,  best 
adapted  in  size  to  our  own  requirements  or  conception.  The  drawers  are 
square,  with  an  outside  measurement  of  18  inches  and  an  outside  depth 
of  3  inches.    The  sides  and  back  have  a  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  an 
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inch,  while  the  front  is  five-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  pieces  are 
firmly  dovetailed  together,  the  front  being  clean  and  the  dove-tuling 
blind.  The  bottom  is  of  three-ply  cross-grained  veneer,  ran  into  a 
groove  at  the  sides,  leaving  a  clear  inside  depth  of  2^  inches  to  the 
frame  of  the  cover.  The  bottoms  are  lined  in  all  but  forty  of  the  drawers 
with  first  quality  cork  one-foarth  of  an  inch  thick.  At  a  distance  of  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  sides  and  back  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  front  there  is  an  inside  box  of  one-eighth  inch  white  wood  closely 
fitted,  and  held  in  place  by  blocks  between  it  and  the  outer  box.  There 
is  thus  between  the  inner  and  outer  box  a  clear  space  all  round,  in  which 
insecticides  or  disinfectants  can  be  placed  to  keep  out  Museum  pests, 
making  it  impossible  for  such  to  get  into  the  Inner  box  containing  the 
specimens  without  first  passing  through  this  poisonous  chamber.  The 
entire  inside  is  lined  with  white  paper,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  uncorked 
boxes,  painted  with  zinc-white.  The  front  is  furnished  with  a  plain 
knob.  The  cover  is  of  glass,  set  into  a  frame  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
wide,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  one-fourth-inch  tongue 
fitting  closely  into  the  space  between  the  inner  lining  and  outer  box, 
which  here  serves,  as  a  groove.  This  arrangement  secures  a  i>erfectly 
tight  box  of  convenient  size,  and  not  unwieldy  for  handling  when  study- 
ing the  collection. 

The  material  of  which  these  boxes  are  made  is  California  redwood, 
except  the  cover  frame,  which  is  mahogany.  The  cabinets  containing 
these  drawers  are  36  inches  high,  40  inches  wide,  21  inches  deep  (all 
outside  measurements),  and  are  closed  by  two  paneled  doors.  Each 
cabinet  contains  twenty  drawers  in  two  rows  of  ten  each,  the  drawers 
running  on  hard- wood  tongues  which  fit  into  grooves  on  the  side  of  the 
box.  These  cabinets  are  also  of  redwood.  In  the  selecticn  of  redwood 
as  material  for  the  drawers  and  cabinets  the  Curator  was  influenced  by 
a  desire  to  secure  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  at  a  moderate  cost,  and 
if  carefully  finished  they  would  have  answered  expectations.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  under  the  present  laws  to  give  the  work  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  the  contract  for  making  them  was  awarded  to  one  who 
furnished  a  set  of  cabinets  which  were  barely  within  the  specifications. 
The  work  is  machine  finished,  carelessly  put  together,  and  evidently 
run  through  with  little  regard  for  anything  save  to  come  within  the 
absolute  terms  of  the  specifications. 

The  cabinets  therefore,  while  very  satisfiftctory,  convenient,  and  safe, 
do  not  present  the  neat  and  tasty  appearance  and  carefiil  finish  that 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  been  made  by  a  careful  and  skilled 
mechanic  In  future  we  intend  to  use  cherry  for  the  cabinets  and  ma- 
hogany for  the  drawers.  These  woods,  while  more  expensive,  are  much 
more  durable,  and  in  all  respects  preferable. 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  still  contained  in  small  folding  boxes 
which  are  admirably  suited  for  containing  a  working  collection,  espe- 
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cially  of  those  orders  comprising  smaller  insects  like  Ooleoptera,  Hy. 
menoptera,  etc.  Ttiese  folding  boxes  have  the  great  advantage  of  being 
readily  re-arranged  upon  shelves  and  of  being  very  easily  used  in 
stady. 

The  folding  boxes  finally  adopted  are  of  white  pine,  shellacked,  and 
varnished,  the  bottom  and  top  doable,  and  cross-grained  to  prevent 
warping.  They  are  13  by  8|  Inches  outside  measurement,  the  top  and 
bottom  projecting  slightly  at  the  front  and  sides.  The  inside  measure- 
ment is  llf  by  7.  The  sides,  back,  and  front  are  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  machine  joint,  which  is  neat  and  very  secure.  The 
boxes  are  2|  inches  in  outside  depth,  unequally  divided,  the  lower  por- 
tion 1}  inches  outside  depth,  lined  inside  with  a  thin  whitewood  lining, 
projecting  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  rim  of  the  outside  box. 
Over  this  projecting  lining  the  cover  part  of  the  box  closes  and  makes 
thus  a  dust  and  museum  pest-tight  box.  The  bottom  is  cork-lined  and 
covered  with  a  fine  white  glazed  paper. 

All  the  boxes  are  furnished  with  neat  brass  label  holders  intc/ which 
a  card  containing  a  list  of  the  contents  can  be  readily  placed  and  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  The  two  parts  of  the  box  are  hinged  together  and 
held  closed  by  two  small  brass  hooks  closing  over  a  neat  brass  screw. 
Similar  boxes  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  collectors  and  given  some 
satisfaction.  The  good  features  of  all  are,  we  believe,  united  in  this 
box,  the  workmanship  of  which  also  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  biological  material  is,  very  much  of  it,  alcoholic,  for  though  many 
of  the  immature  states  of  insects  may  be  preserved  by  dry  processes 
yet  the  bulk  must  needs  be  kept  in  alcohol.  Where  the  material  is  in 
duplicate  it  is  well,  when  it  is  not  too  heavy  or  cumbersome,  to  place 
such  biological  material  with  the  systematic  collection,  yet  experience 
has  taught  me  that  it  is  wiser  to  make  a  separate  biological  collection^ 
and  this  it  is  proposed  to  do.  This  collection  will  in  fact  be  a  featnre 
of  the  Museum  collection  in  the  future.  Hence  it  was  very  desirable  to 
adopt  some  method  of  securing  the  vials  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can 
be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  fastened  in  the  ordinary 
boxes  and  drawers  employed  for  pinned  insects.  The  vials  in  use  to 
preserve  such  specimens  as  must  be  left  in  alcohol  or  othjor  liquids  are 
straight  glass  tubes  of  varying  diameters  and  lengths  with  round  bot- 
tom and  smooth,  even  mouth.  The  stopples  in  use  are  of  rubber,  which, 
when  tightly  put  into  the  vial,  the  air  being  nearly  all  expelled,  keep 
the  contents  of  the  vial  intact  and  safe  for  years. 

Various  forms  of  bottles  are  used  in  museums  for  the  preservation  of 
minute  alcoholic  material.  I  have  tried  the  flattened  and  the  square  and 
have  studied  various  other  forms  of  these  vials ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
those  just  described,  which  are  in  use  by  Dr.  Hagen  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum,  are,  all  things  considered,  the  most  convenient  and  economi- 
oaL    A  more  difficult  problem  to  solve  was  a  convenient  and  satisfac- 
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tory  method  of  holding  these  vials  and  of  fastening  them  into  drawers 
or  cases  held  at  all  angles,  from  perpendioalar  to  horizontal.  Most  alco- 
holic collections  are  simply  kept  standing,  either  in  tabes  with  broad 
bases  or  in  tabes  held  in  wooden  or  other  receptacles ;  but  for  a  biolog- 
ical collection  of  insects  something  that  coald  be  nsed  in  connection 
with  the  pinned  specimens  and  that  coald  be  easily  removed  from  place 
to  place  was  desirable.  After  trying  many  different  contrivances  I 
finally  prepared  a  block,  with  Mr.  Hawley's  assistance,  which  answers 
every  purpose  of  simplicity,  neatness,  security,  and  convenience.  It  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  unique,  and  wiH  be  of  advantage  for  the  same  purpose 
to  other  museums.  Hence  I  have  concluded  in  this  report  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  it.  It  has  been  in  use  now  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  in  every  way  has  been  of  great  help  and  satisfaction  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  alcoholic  specimens. 

The  blocks  are  oblong,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  ends  (c  c,  fig.  1) 
beveled,  the  sides  straight.  They  vary  of  course  in  length  and  breadth, 
according  to  the  diffident  sizes  of  the  vials,  and  are  painted  white. 
Upon  the  upper  side  of  these  blocks  are  fastened  two  curved  clamps  of 
spring  wire  (b  6,  tg.  2),  forming  about  two-thirds  of  a  complete  circle.^ 
The  fastening  to  the  block  is  simple  and  secure.  The  wire  is  first  bent 
into  a  loop  as  shown  in  figure,  a  brad-awl  is  used  to  make  a  slot  in  the 
block  into  which  this  loop  is  forced  {e^  fig.  3),  a  drop  of  warm  water 
being  first  put  into  the  slot  to  soften  the  wood  which  swells  and  closes 
so  firmly  around  the  wire  that  it  requires  considerable  force  to  pull  it 
oat.  Four  pointed  wire  nails  (d  ddd,  fig.  4)  set  into  the  bottom  so  as 
to  project  about  one-fourth  an  inch  serve  to  hold  the  block  to  the  cork 
bottom  of  the  case  or  drawer  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  place  it.  The 
method  of  use  is  simple  and  readily  seen  from  the  corresponding  figorea 
which  represent  the  block  from  all  sides. 

The  advantages  of  the  block  are  the  ease  and  security  with  which  it 
can  be  placed  into  or  removed  from  a  box,  the  ease  with  which  a  vial 
can  be  slipped  into  or  removed  from  the  wire  clamps,  the  security  with 
which  it  is  held,  and  the  fact  that  practically  no  part  of  the  contents 
of  the  vial  is  obscured  by  the  holder — the  whole  being  visible  from, 
above. 

The  beveled  ends  of  the  block  may  be  used  for  labeling,  or  pieces  of 
clean  card-board  cut  so  as  to  project  somewhat  on  all  sides  mi^y  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  will  be  held  secure  by  the  pins  between  the 
block  and  the  cork  of  the  drawers. 

Our  routine  work  has  consisted  of  (1)  acknowledgment  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  accessions,  (2)  the  departmental  correspondence,  (3)  the  de- 
termination of  material  sent  in  for  naming,  (4)  exchanges,  (5)  utilization 
of  old  alcoholic  material,  (6)  work  on  the  exhibit  collection,  (7)  work  on 
the  stady  collection,  (8)  proper  supervision  and  preservation  of  all  coi- 
leotions,  and  may  be  more  fully  considered  under  these  several  heads. 
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The  following  list  comprises  a  few  of  the  most  important  accessions 
of  the  year:* 

16364.  A  Urge  lot  of  miaoelUmeoofl  InMcts  from  Dr.  R.  W.  SUufeldt,  Fort  Wingate, 
K.  Mex. ;  receiTod  September  3  and  5,  1885.  This  lot  of  inseots  contaiued  a 
v^ery  large  number  of  specimens  of  all  orders,  embracing  Just  snob  species 
as  a  soperfioial  collection  would  make  in  that  locality.  The  insects  were 
all  mounted  and  determined,  at  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  labor, 
and  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  material  was  sent  to  Dr.  Shufeldt.  It 
contained  a  few  species  of  Talue  to  the  Museum,  but  more  of  them  were  du- 
plicates, and  some  of  them,  owing  to  their  being  preserved  in  alcohol,  were 
useless. 

16406.  Mixed  insects  (13  vials)  from  Panama,  from  Drs.  George  W.  and  Wolfred  Nel. 
son,  346  and  348  Broadway,  New  York ;  received  September  7, 1885.  Most 
of  these  were  the  common  Central  American  forms,  but  the  specimens  were 
mostly  good  and  useful  as  exhibit  material. 

16101.  A  large  lot  of  Coleoptera  (unmounted),  from  Prof.  A.  Dug^,  Guanajuato, 
Mexico;  received  September  11,  1885.  This  collection  was  all  mounted  and 
arranged  and  partly  determined.  There  were  many  species  and  considerably 
more  than  1,500  specimens.  Some  of  these  insects  have  been  used  in  the  ex- 
hibition collection  and  others  are  held  as  the  nucleus  to  a  collection  of  Mex- 
ican Coleoptera. 

16558.  Several  specimens  of  the  larvie  of  £riaiali»  tenmt,  from  Dr.  O.  R.  Early,  Ken- 
tucky street,  Columbus,  Ky.,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  bowels  of  a 
female  patient.  A  letter  was  written  to  Dr.  Early  asking  further  details 
and  evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  this  locality  for  the  larva,  but  no  reply  was 
ever  obtained.  Whether  the  doctor  found  his  original  statement  based  upon 
a  misapprehension  or  whether  professional  duties  prevented  can  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

16G26u  Bot-fly  larva  of  the  genus  Cutoredra,  from  the  neck  of  a  lady,  presented  by 
Miss  Lavinia  C.  Dundore,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  most  interesting  accession 
and  contribution  to  the  subject  of  parasites  upon  man.  Its  parasitism  upon 
the  human  species  is  doubtless  accidental,  and  at  the  same  time  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cose  itself  are  so  interesting  that  we  shall  refer  to  them  again 
at  greater  length  at  some  friture  time. 

16738.  Collection  of  about  800  boxes,  containing  118,000  specimens  of  20,000  species 
of  insects  from  various  localities,  from  Prof.  C.  V.  Eiley,  Washingtob,  D.  C. 
The  regular  accession  card  of  this  collection  was  received  November  3, 1885, 
but  the  collection  had  practically  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum  long 
previously.  Under  this  accession  is  included  onr  donation  to  the  Museum, 
referred  to  at  greater  length  in  another  portion  of  the  report. 

17077.  Exotic  Lepidoptera  (95),  mostly  duplicates,  from  Europe,  spread  and  in  good 

condition,  from  John  B.  Smith,  the  assistant  curator ;  received  January  13, 
1866. 

17078.  Exotic  Lepidoptera  (43  specimens,  31  species),  mostly  from  Africa  and  India, 

spread  and  in  good  condition,  from  B.  Nenmoegon,  box  2581,  New  York  City. 
These  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  assistant  curator  during  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  also  determined  many  of  the  exotic  Lepidop- 
tera  which  were  unnamed  in  the  Museum  collection. 
16345.  Alcoholic  insects  (3  vials),  from  Wytheville,  Va. ;  received  January  13,  1886. 

*  In  Part  v,  List  of  Accessions,  mention  is  made  of  all  the  material  received  by  the 
Department  during  the  year.  In  this  place,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  the  more  important  accessions. 
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16400.  Alcoholic  insecte  (1  vial),  firom  Wytheville,  Va. ;  received  Febroary  1,  1896. 
The  three  last-mentioned  accessions  are  from  Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission,  and  consist  mostly  of  aqnatio  insectSi  largely  nenropterooe 
larvffi.  All  were  duly  determined  and  preserved,  and  a  list  famished  Colone. 
McDonald. 

17139.  Mexican  insects,  a  large  collection  of  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  andLepidoptera, 
from  J.  Farrari  Perez,  naturi^ist  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Explor- 
ing Commission.  This  is  an  important  accession,  containing  more  than  a 
thousand  specimens  of  the  three  orders,  all  mounted  and  many  of  them 
named.  In  conjunction  with  the  insects  sent  by  Professor  Dng^  there  is 
quite  a  fair  collection  of  Mexican  Coleoptera. 

17221.  U.  S.  Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  comprising  many  of  the  rarer  species  needed  in 
the  collection,  and  a  collection  of  European  Coleoptera,  from  J.  B.  Smith, 
the  assistant  curator.  The  European  Coleoptera  were  brought  in  for  the 
exhibition  collection,  and  are  sufficient  in  number  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
European  fauna. 

17245.  Lepidoptera  (3  boxes),  mostly  micros.,  and  mostly  from  Texas,  from  A.  Bolter, 
172  Van  Buren  street,  Cliicago,  111. ;  received  March  19,  1886.  One  box 
contained  larger,  named  species,  some  of  them  rather  rare,  while  the  two 
others  contained  micros.,  unspread  and  undetermined. 

1755G.  Belostoma  amerioanumf  from  W.  S.  Primrose,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  received  April  3, 
1886.  During  the  latter  part  of  March  BeloBtoma  amerioanwm  appeared  in 
pnuBually  large  numbers,  and  flying  in  great  quantities  to  the  electric 
lights,  were  observed  by  many  different  persons  and  in  many  instances  sent 
to  the  department. 

17r)83.  JmncBia  granicollU  (6 specimens),  £rom  B.  D.  Nevins,  Olympia,  Wash. ;  received 
May  12, 1886.  This  insect  is  said  to  injure  fruit  trees  by  gnawing  off  buds, 
but  no  details  are  given.  It  is  the  first  appearance  of  this  species  as  an  in- 
jurious insect. 

17628.  L%Minu8  el4iphu8  (I),  firom  Mrs.  Bichard  Carter,  Cloverport,  Ky. ;  received  Jnne 
12, 1886.  This  specimen,  it  was  alleged,  was  taken  from  the  foot-board  of  a 
bee-hive,  where  it  had  posted  itself  before  the  opening  and  was  capturing 
the  bees  as  they  came  out  I  This  habit  is  so  at  variance  with  the  known 
habits  of  this  species  that  confirmation  is  needed  of  the  facte  stated  by  our 
correspondent. 

Tb^re  were  altogether  103  accessions  daring  the  year^  which  came  to 
the  department  in  the  ordinary  coarse,  a  large  proportion  useless  for 
any  purpose.  In  addition  to  these  numbered  accessions,  many  speci- 
mens have  been  added  through  the  curator  and  the  assistant,  and  sev- 
eral important  collections  have  been  added  through  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  First  among  these  latter  is  the  collection  of  Lepidoptera, 
purchased  from  Mr.  O.  Meske,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  This  collection  con- 
tains many  types  and  typical  specimens  of  American  insects,  and  some 
years  ago  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  fully  700  species  and  over  2,000  specimens  contained  in 
forty-five  glass-covered  drawers  and  boxes,  and  as  a  whole  in  very  good 
condition.  It  contains  a  fair  collection  of  European  species  also,  ob- 
tained in  exchange  from  some  of  the  leading  lepidopterists  of  Qermany. 
There  was  also  purchased  by  the  department  for  the  Museum  the  col- 
lection of  the  late  H.  K.  Morrison,  of  Morganton,  'S.  0.,  containing  a 
few  Lepidoptera,  Diptera,  and  Neuroptera,  and  a  very  large  lot  of  Cole- 
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optera — many  haudreds  of  species  and  many  thousauds  of  specimens, 
contained  in  fif|y-8ix  large  doable  boxes  and  forty-five  cigar  boxes. 
This  collection  contains  a  considerable  number  of  species  not  in  the 
other  Museum  collection,  and  an  abundance  of  duplicate  material  valu- 
able for  exchange. 

Mr.  A.  Koebcle,  collecting  for  the  department  in  Galifornia,  has  sent 
in  thousands  of  insects  of  all  orders  very  carefully  mounted  and  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  new  species. 

The  correspondence  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  routine  work,  but  has  necessarily  increased  with  the  new 
impetus  given  to  the  department. 

A  number  of  insects  have  been  received  for  determination  and  studyy 
and  the  following  list  of  determinations  furnished,  whether  through  the 
ordinary  routine  or  by  direct  sendings  to  the  curator  or  the  assistant, 
will  show  the  work  in  this  direction : 

September  29, 1885.  Insects  of  all  orders  (several  thousand  speci- 
mens*  about  300  species),  mounted  and  determined  for  Dr.  E.  W.  Shu- 
feldt,  Fort  Wingate,  K  Mex. 

October  23, 1886.  Lepidoptera  (30  species),  for  Mr.  H.  L.  Clark,  Prov- 
idence,  B.  L 

November  16,  1885.  Noctuid»  (8  species),  for  Mr.  Ily.  Edwards, 
New  York  City. 

December  18,  1885,  Goleoptera  (63  species),  for  W.  H.  Harrison, 
post-office  department,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

December  10, 1885.  Lepidoptera  (42  species),  for  W.  N.  Tallant,  73 
Jefferson  avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

During  the  mouths  of  December  and  January  the  naturalists  of  the 
Mexican  Exploring  Commission  had  their  collection  of  insects  in  the 
rooms  of  the  department,  and  all  facilities  for  the  determination  and 
classification  of  their  material  that  the  collections  offered  were  afforded 
them  in  return  for  their  generous  gift  to  the  Museum.  A  synonymical 
list  of  ninety  species  of  Lepidoptera  with  bibliographical  references  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Smith  and  handed  Senor  Aguillero  for  incorporation 
in  bis  report  on  the  collections. 

January  30, 1886.  Ooleoptera  (51  species),  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Hill,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

February  3, 1886.  Lepidoptera  (29  species),  for  Mr.  Howard  L.  Clark, 
Providence,  B.  I. 

February  12, 1886.  Diptera,  Hemiptera,  and  Hymenoptera  (insects, 
167  species),  for  F.  W.  Klages,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

March  8, 1886.  Lepidoptera  (27  species),  for  Dr.  C.  S.  McKuight, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

March  16, 1886.  Insects  (38  species  and  many  specimens  of  all  or 
ders),  for  Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission. 

April  29,  1886.  Small  series  of  Pyralidee,  compared  with  Museum 
material  for  Dr.  George  D.  Hulst,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Juue  2, 1886.  Ooleoptera  (25  specien),  named  for  George  F.  Gurtiss, 
Boston,  Mass.  , 

June  30, 1880.  Goleoptera  (10  species),  for  Gharles  W.  Leugj  New 
York  City. 

June  30, 1886.  Lepidoptera  (38  species),  for  William  H.  Ashmead, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  on  a  definite  system  of  ex- 
changes, as  this  can  only  be  done  to  advantage  when  once  the  study 
collection  in  any  order,  or  more  limited  group,  has  been  fully  re- 
arranged, when  our  own  desiderata  Mid  the  duplicates  we  have  to  spare 
in  exchange  can  be  fully  ascertained.  A  great  deal  of  good  duplicate 
and  exchange  material  has  already  been  separated,  and  I  hope  to  make 
use  of  it  in  the  near  future. 

Prior  to  the  time  when  I  was  placed  in  charge,  of  the  department 
a  very  large  amount  of  alcoholic  material  of  all  kinds  had  accumu- 
lated, some  of  it  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  old.  Much  of  it  had  been 
soaking,  unprofitably,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  a  good 
deal  was  from  time  to  time  discovered  in  the  basement  of  the  Smith- 
sonian. The  examination  of  this  material  and  the  mounting  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  useful  or  well  preserved  specimens  required  fiilly  three 
months  of  steady  labor,  resulting  in  a  weeding  out  of  useless  and  cum- 
bersome material,  and  an  arrangement  or  classification  of  that  part  of 
the  material  which  for  any  reason  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pre- 
serve. Some  of  this  material  was  labeled  with  accession  numbers 
which,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  bore  no  relation  to  the  present 
system  of  accession  records,  and  were  consequently  of  little  value.  A 
list  has,  however,  l>een  kept  of  all  material  thrown  away.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  larger  Myriapods  and  Arachnids  many  times  multiplied 
and  unfit  for  use.  The  discovery  that  among  this  old  material  there  were 
some  typical  specimens  of  scorpions  led  to  a  close  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  collection,  and  a  fine  series  of  scorpions  has  been  selected 
and  arranged.  There  are  still  many  undetermined  specimens,  and  it  is 
probable  that  new  species  will  be  found  among  them.  Dr.  George  Marx 
has  promised  to  study  and  report  upon  them. 

The  principal  routine  work  of  the  year  has  been  on  the  exhibit  col 
lection.  The  material  from  the  New  Orleans  exposition  which,  as 
stated  in  my  last  year's  report,  had  arrived  in  fairly  good  condition,  has 
been  put  in  place,  as  also  the  exhibit  of  forest  tree  insects  which  I 
prepared  for  the  International  Forestry  Exhibit  at  Edinburgh  in  188L 
The  additional  work  done  on  this  exhibit  collection  is  indicated  in  the 
collections.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the  cases  illustrative  of  the  gen- 
eral clansification  of  Arthropods  and  those  devoted  to  a  more  full  ex- 
position of  the  classification  of  the  order  Lepidoptera.  A  series  of 
fifty-six  framed  pictures  representing  various  kinds  of  machinery  or 
preparations  for  destroying  insects  was  prepared  and  placed  on  exhi- 
bition, and  a  further  series  of  thirty  pictures,  representing  methods  of 
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Bilk  caltore  in  Jnpau,  received  from  Mr.  Hitchcock^  was  also  placed  on 
exhibition. 

The  exhibit  collectiou  was  opened  to  the  public  iu  April  last. 

On  accoaut  of  his  familiarity  with  the  Maoro-Lepidoptera  I  have  had 
the  assistant  devote  most  of  his  time,  not  otherwise  occupied,  to  the 
arrangement  of  these  insects  in  the  permanent  drawers,  the  progress 
being  indicated  in  the  statement  of  condition.  As  Entomologist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  was  also  able,  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  that  Department,  and  without  expense  to  the  Museum,  to  secure  the 
services  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Williston,  of  New  Haven,  during  January  and 
Pebraary,  iu  arranging  a  large  part  of  the  Diptera  and  more  partic- 
ularly the  Syrphid«. 

In  like  manner  the  services  of  Profl  H.  Osbom,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  were 
obtained,  and  he  rearranged  and  classified  the  collection  of  Hemiptera 
Heteroptera  according  to  Uhler's  new  list  issued  during  the  year.* 

A  large  number  of  exotic  Lepidoptera  of  the  Museum  were  unnamed, 
and  the  assistant  was  directed  to  make  two  trips  to  New  York  Gity, 
and  there  succeeded  iu  identifying  most  of  the  species. 

It  is  noteworthy,  as  illustrating  the  rich  accumulations  nowcompris- 
iug  this  national  collection,  that  each  of  these  specialists  found  much 
of  interest  and  very  many  new  or  undescribed  species  and  even  new 
genera.  Added  to  the  work  here  indicated  must  be  mentioned  my  in- 
dividual efforts  in  the  rearranging  and  perfecting  of  different  families 
in  several  orders,  but  more  particularly  in  the  Micro- Lepidoptera.  My 
health  having  broken  clown  last  spring,  1  was  forced  to  seek  its  resto- 
ration in  rest  from  work,  and  in  a  trip  made  to  Europe  I  took  with  me 
much  undetermined  material,  especially  in  TortricidsD,  Tineid8B,  and 
PyralidsB.  Here  again  the  amount  of  undescribed  material  proved  very 
large,  and  much  of  it  will  be  described  before  long  by  Eagonot,  of  Paris, 
and  Lord  Walsingham,  of  England,  to  whom,  for  much  courteous  aid 
already  given,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  expressing  my 
thanks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  anything  like  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  number  of  specimens  or  species  in  the  collection — the 
former  runs,  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  latter  well  into  the 
tens  of  thousands.  80  f^r  as  the  data  are  accurately  obtainable  the 
collection  consists  of  the  following : 

EXHIBIT  OeLLECTION. 

Naiuber  of  oases  on  exhibition ^ 9 

WaU-8creen  cases 4 

WaU-screen  frames  for  pictures 3 

Total 16 

*  Check  List  of  the  Hemiptera  Heteroptera  of  North  America,  by  PhUip  B.  Uhler, 
Brooklyn  Ent.  800.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February,  1886. 
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The  exhibitiou  collectioD  is  classified  as  follows : 

Economio  coUeotion. — ^This  is  comprised  in  five  cases  containing  twen- 
ty-fonr  unit  boxes  (two  of  the  cases  being  filled  with  machinery),  and 
one  wall  screen  of  sixty  framed  pictures  representing  insecticide  ap- 
pliances. 

A  statement  of  the  natore  of  this  collection  was  given  in  my  last 
annual  report,  the  arrangement  showing  number  of  specimens  and 
species  as  follows : 


Speci- 
mens. 


Species. 


Samples 
of  work. 


iDjorioasto  apple 

iDjnrions  to  enemies  of  same 

Injnrions  to  pear 

IDjnrions  to  peach 

Enemies  of  same 

Ii^jarioas  to  orange 

Scale  insects-^large  numbers. 
Enemies  to  Scale  and  other  insects  ... 
Injnrions  to  strawberry 

Enemies 

Ii^nr ions  to  raspberry 

Injurious  to  currant 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  gooseberry 

Injurious  to  melon 

Enenu'es 

Injurious  to  cranberry 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  persimmon 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  grape 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  sugar  cane 

Injurious  to  hops 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  rice 

Enemies 

Injnrions  to  Indian  corn 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  small  grain 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  stored  grains 

Injurious  to  cotton 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  grass 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  clover 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  pea  and  bean 

Injurious  to  cabbage  and  cauliflower 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  sweet  potato 

Injurious  to  potato 

Enemies 

Injurious  to  tomato 

Enemies , 

Injurious  to  tobacco 

Injurious  to  asparagus 

Injurious  to  onion 

Injurious  to  stock 


Total. 


66 
37 

8 
17 

1 
30 

36 

20 

2 

16 

4 

2 

5 

16 

1 

13 
1 

12 
1 
68 
4 
8 
6 
1 
8 
1 

34 

6 

84 

23 

32 

41 

24 

57 

16 

63 

2 

9 

44 

11 

14 

20 

25 

6 

6 

13 

12 

3 

15 


944 
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45 

10 
9 
9 
1 

16 

23 

12 

1 

9 
5 
1 
3 
7 
1 
8 
1 
5 
1 

43 
3 
2 
5 
1 
4 
1 

20 
5 


13 
18 
16 
28 
14 


6 

16 

7 

7 

11 

17 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 


^ 


502 
1^ 


34 


7 
9 


14 


7 
4 


1 
"4 

'41 


9 

4 


26 
30 


11 
5 


20 


15 

8 
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The  total  namber  of  specimens  given  is  somewhat  misleading,  because 
occasionally,  as  in  the  Coccidad,  a  branch  or  leaf  contains  dozens,  here 
been  coanted  as  one,  and  so  also  of  a  larva,  pupa,  and  imago,  or  popa 
and  imago  which  are  often  coanted  as  one.  A  group  of  parasites  gre- 
garious on  a  larva  is  also  often  counted  as  a  single  specimen. 

In  addition  there  are  to  almost  every  species  drawings,  or  figures, 
specially  printed  from  the  woodcuts  in  my  reports  on  the  Insects  of 
Missouri  or  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  en- 
hance the  value  of  the  collection  and  render  it  more  instructive  to  those 
interested  in  agriculture. 

Added  to  and  forming  a  part  of  this  collection  are  four  unit  boxes 
containing  samples  of  forty  different  insecticide  substances,  four  unit 
boxes  containing  forty-three  different  kinds  of  nozzles  for  spraying, 
a  box  containing  various  kinds  of  fly  papers,  and  two  large  cases  con- 
taining twenty-five  different  kinds  of  pumps,  bellows,  blowers,  etc.,  for 
applying  poisons  to  plants. 

The  collection  of  forestry  insects  is  included  in  eight  unit  boxes,  and 
is  arranged  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  collection,  the 
insects  affecting  each  tree  being  grouped  so  as  to  show  the  manner  of 
work.  Like  that  collection,  it  is  also  profusely  illustrated  with  figures 
from  the  reports  above  mentioned. 

It  contains  as  follows : 


Ix^nrioiis  to— 


Speci- 
mens. 


Speoiee. 


Samples 
of  work. 


Pme 

ETergreen 

Celtis 

Locust 

Ailanthns 

Tulip  tree 

^nilow 

Poplar 

Magnoli  a 

Ash 

Sassafras 

Linden 

Persimmon 

Sweet-gnm... 

Jime  or  service  berry 

Wild  cherry 

Alder 

Pear  or  thorn 

Hesqnite...... 

Paper  mnlbenr 

Bamelia  lycioides  ... 

Oak  (galls) 

Oak... , 

Maple 

Hickory 

Elm * 

Total 


34 

17 

13 

11 

1 

1 

41 

16 

1 

2 

1 

13 

4 

3 

1 

7 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

63 

78 

30 

24 

12 


387 


32 

7 

7 

8 

1 

1 

28 

8 

1 

2 

1 

11 

2 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

46 

46 

25 

20 

9 


275 


22 

13 

10 

6 


13 
13 


17 

15 

10 

5 


145 
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OoMs  and  gall  imeoU. — As  pertainiug  ratber  in(N?e  to  this  portioD  of 
the  collectiou  it  is  well  to  mention  here  a  collection  of  speoiraens  and 
drawings  of  European  galls  and  gall  insects  prepared  by  the  late 
Andrew  W.  Murray  and  received  by  the  Museum  from  the  Gentenniid 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  containing  specimens  or  drawings  of  212 
species,  with  admirable  enlarged  diagrams  of  structure  and  economy. 

8iUc  culture. — The  exhibit  consists  of  two  or  really  three  parts : 

(1)  Thirty  Japanese  pictures,  framed  on  a  wall  screen  shewing 
methods  or  silk  culture  in  Japan,  and  17  specimens  of  the  stands,  tragrs, 
and  boxes  illustrated. 

(2)  Two  unit  boxes  containing  7  species  and  15  specim^is  of  native  and 
foreign  silk  worms,  and  215  specimens  or  samples  of  silk,  from  the  divis- 
ion of  silk  culture,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agricultare. 

(3)  Six  unit  boxes  received  from  Mr.  B.  Hitchcock,  containing  48 
sorts  or  vaiieties  of  cocoons,  and  silk  in  various  forms,  and  about  3Q0 
specimens  all  told. 

Insect  architecture. — ^Two  wall  screen  cases  contain  30  specimens  of 
insect  architecture,  mostly  the  work  of  Hymenoptera.  This  ooUeoticm 
is  still  very  incomplete,  and  it  is  intended  at  some  fliture  date  to  enlav^e 
this  portion  of  the  exhibit  so  as  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  variety  and 
skill  of  insects  in  all  branches  of  building. 

Synoptic  collection. — This  collection  is  intended  to  give  to  the  student 
and  general  visitor  an  outline  of  the  classification  of  insects.  Starting 
with  a  definition  of  the  class,  and  a  brief  description  of  each  order,  the 
peculiar  features  only  being  given,  and  drawings  or  specimens  illus- 
trating each  definition. 

This  box  contains  62  species  and  78  specimens  besides  the  drawings 

Two  boxes  are  devoted  to  Lepidoptera,  and  contain  definitions  of  all 
the  families,  drawings  of  venation,  and  other  structural  details.  They 
contain  02  species  and  121  specimens. 

One  box  is  devoted  to  Hemiptera,  and  this  is  still  incomplete  in  tihe 
section  Homoptera.  The  section  Heteroptera  contains  26  species  and 
130  specimens.  It  is  designed  to  continue  work  on  this  collection  and 
to  cover  all  orders  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  work  is  an  extremely  slow 
one,  requiring  much  time  and  labor  in  the  preparation  of  drawings,  the 
selection  of  material,  and  its  proper  arrangement. 

SJiow  collection. — ^This  contains  twenty  unit  boxes  of  insects ;  f(»reign 
Goleoptera  and  Lepidoptera,  selected  to  please  that  portion  of  the  visi* 
tors  to  the  Museum  that  care  only  to  feast  the  eye.  It  contains  showy 
butterflies,  immense  moths,  and  beetles  of  bizarre  shape  and  coloring ; 
it  is  separated  as  follows  : 
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Species* 

Specimens. 

Enropean  Lepidoptera,  olMsified  and  named,  givinic  a  fair 
ideaof  thefanna: 

Bifj^ht  QDit  box6<i  containing 

374 
80 
34 
30 
19 
24 

200 
63 
46 

936 

Japanese  batterflies  and  raoths : 

Four nnifc boxes  oontainiog  ......................... 

220 

Exotio  Lepiduptera,  Marions  localities : 

One  case,  containing 

Brazilian  butterflies: 

One  case)  oonlaining ............................... 

66 
96 

Mexican  Lepidoptera : 

One  case,  containing. 

52 

Sonth  American  Lepidoptera : 

One  case,  oontainiDg - 

52 

European  Coleopiera,  illnstrating  the  more  common  species : 
Twonmt  boxes^  containing 

956 

Mexican  Coleoptera: 

One  box,  containing 

516 

Ceoteal  American  Coleoptera : 

One  box, containing 

382 

Total 

870 

3,276 

It  would  thus  appear  in  a  summarized  form  that  there  are  on  exhibi- 
tion: 


Economic  ooUeetion . . . 

Forestry  insects 

Qalls  and  gall  insects  . 

Silk  culture 

Insect  architecture 

Sjrnoptie  collection  ... 
Snow  collection 


Total  on  exhibition  . 


Machinery,  pumpSi  bellows,  etc  ..'. 

Poisons 

Vramed  pictures,  not  counting  those  in  boxes . 


Species. 


502 
275 
212 
56 
30 
152 
870 


2,097 


Specimens. 


944 
387 
212 
300 
30 
329 
3.276 


5,478 


Saiaples 
work. 


270 
145 
212 
300 
30 


^ 


95 
40 
90 


In  formally  donating  my  private  collection,  I  submitted  a  year  ago, 
dt  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  a  statement  of  the  condition 
and  extent  of  the  systematic  or  study  collection,  which  included,  be- 
sides my  own  already  alluded  to,  the  collection  projier  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  last  comprised  some  five  hundred  folding 
boxes  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  odd  boxes,  many  of  them  but 
I>artly  filled  and  duplicating  in  great  measure  those  in  the  Biley  collec- 
tion. It  also  contained  a  large  assortment  of  slides  and  alcoholic  speci- 
mens accumulated  during  the  past  seven  years.  There  were  also  some 
twenty-four  hanging  glass  drawers,  prepared  by  the  late  F.  G.  Sanborn 
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for  the  exhibit  of  the  department  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  and 
now  much  faded  and  injured  by  exposure. 

All  the  folding  boxes  have  been  made  since  I  first  took  charge  of  the 
division  in  1878,  and  after  the  pattern  of  my  own.  Three  hundred  of 
them  contain  a  tolerable  classified  collection,  chiefly  of  Coleoptera  and 
Lepidoptera,  arranged  while  Professor  Comstock  was  in  charge  of  the 
division.  The  specimens  are,  as  a  rule,  in  rather  poor  condition,  and 
include  comparatively  few  species  not  included  in  the  other ;  indeed 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  duplicates  and  have  been  rarely  used  in 
the  work  of  the  division.  The  other  boxes  contained  all  the  more  recent 
material  collected  for,  or  reared  at,  the  department  during  the  years 
1881-1884,  and  including  the  Brazilian  collections  of  Dr.  J.  0.  Branner 
and  Mr.  Albert  Koebele.  This  material  is  separated  by  orders  but  not 
yet  carefully  worked  over  or  classified.  They  also  include  some  few 
purchases  from  Messrs.  H.  K.  Morrison  and  William  Wittfield,  the  ex- 
otic Ooleoptera  from  the  administrators  of  the  Belfrage  estate  and  the 
Burgess  collection  of  Diptera. 

This  collection  includes  many  undescribed  species  in  all  orders,  and 
a  rough  estimate  indicates  that  there  are  about  50,000  specimens  and 
probably  6,000  species,  mostly  exotic,  not  in  the  Riley  collection.  K  to 
this  statement  the  accessions  of  the  year,  as  indicated  under  that 
head,  are  added,  a  good  idea  of  the  present  extent  of  the  national 
collection  may  be  formed. 

The  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  j»o  far  as  rearranged^^contains  as  fol- 
lows: 


Species 
and  yari- 

Speci- 

eties. 

mens. 

395 

1,243 

62 

144 

4 

10 

2 

€ 

4 

12 

7 

23 

4 

21 

3 

8 

7 

23 

10 

35 

63 

246 

561 

1,771 

75 

333 

Rhopalocera  . . . 

Sphmgida 

Sesiidflo* 

Tliyrida> 

Agaristida 

SyntomoidiB 

Pyromorphidflo  . 

Cydo8iid» 

CtennohidflB 

Lithosiida 

Arctiid» 


Daplioates.. 
Total, 


636 


2,104 


*  Not  all  the  material  is  incorporated  here. 


With  a  view  of  aiding  outside  investigators  who  could  not  come  to 
Washington,  the  material  in  the  families  Throscidaa,  Eucnemid»,  and 
the  genus  Ohrysobothris  in  Ooleoptera,  were  sent  to  Dr.  George  H. 
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Horn,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Btudy  and  determination,  and  bis  paper  on 
Chrysobothris,  based  partly  on  this  material,  has  appeared  in  the  Trans. 
Am.  Ent.  Soc.  (Vol.  xin).  The  OdyneridaB  were  sent  to  Mr.  William 
Oouper,  Troy^  N.  Y.,  for  study  and  determination,  but  no  report  has 
yet  been  received  from  him;  while  some  material  in  Cerambycid^  has 
been  loaned  to  Mr.  O.  W.  Leng,  and  some  few  duplicate  butterflies  given 
to  Mr.  William  H.  Edwards,  Ooalburgh,  W.  Va. 

In  response  to  a  request  of  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood,  of  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  the  Myriai)ods  of  the  collection  were  selected  out,  carefully  packed 
in  eighth-two  bottles  and  vials,  and  sent  to  him  for  study  and  determi- 
nation.   No  report  has  as  yet  been  made  upon  these  insects. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MARINE  INVERTEBRATES  IN  THE 
D.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  18ll«. 


By  KiOHARD  Rathbun,  Curator. 


Tho  total  number  of  accessions  received  by  this  department  during 
the  past  year  was  48,  of  which  the  most  important  were  contributed  by 
the  D.  S.  Fish  Commission.  The  explorations  of  the  steamer  Albatross^ 
elsewhere  described  in  this  report,  extended  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  into 
a  depth  of  2,731  fathoms,  large  collections  of  marine  animals  having 
been  made  in  all  parts  of  this  region.  The  collections  obtained  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  months  were  assorted  and  partly  classified 
at  the  Wood's  Holl  station  of  tho  Commission,  and  the  material  sent 
from  there  to  Washington  filled  over  1,300  packages  of  all  sizes,  many 
containing  a  large  number  of  species  each  and  hundreds  of  specimens. 
On  the  return  trip  to  Washington,  in  October,  the  Albatross  engaged  in 
dredging  and  fishing  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Southern  States,  be- 
tween Cape  Hatteras  and  Savannah,  and  190  packages  of  unassorted 
marine  invertebrates  were  brought  directly  to  the  National  Museum. 
Daring  the  last  part  of  the  winter  and  the  spring  of  1886  the  same 
steamer  made  a  combined  sounding  and  dredging  voyage  to  the  region 
of  the  Bahamas,  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Florida,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  returning  with  about  400  packages  of  specimens 
belonging  to  this  department.  Twenty  of  these  packages  were  large 
tanks  and  barrels,  containing  a  multitude  of  choice  objects  from  both 
deep  and  shallow  water.  Eeports  upon  the  zoological  results  of  these 
explorations  are  now  in  progress,  but  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a  few 
words,  to  describe  even  the  general  character  of  the  materials  obtained. 

Mr.  Y.  N.  Edwards,  who  is  stationed  at  WoodM  Holl,  Mass.,  in  the 
employ  of  the  Fish  Commission,  during  the  entire  year  has  continued 
to  send  in  valuable  collections  made  during  those  months  when  the 
sea-shore  is  seldom  visited  by  naturalists.  Many  interesting  specimens 
of  fresh- water  crustaceans  and  annelids,  representing  four  distinct  river 
basins  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  have  been  contributed  by  Col. 
Marshall  McDonald,  of  the  same  Commission.  His  collections  were 
accompanied  by  full  notes,  including  temperature  observations,  afiford- 
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ing  important  data  bearing  r.i)OU  tbe  distribution  of  the  species.  One 
Imndred  and  three  packages,  containing  48  species  of  Crustacea,  col- 
lected mainly  during  the  southern  cruises  of  the  Albatross,  have  been 
returned  by  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  Yale  College,  to  whom  they  had  been 
sent  for  study. 

To  the  Navy  Department  the  Museum  is  indebted  for  a  large  series 
of  specimens  of  deep-sea  soundings  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  steamer  En 
terprise,  Commander  A.  8.  Barker,  U.  8.  Navy,  commanding,  during  a 
voyage  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  the  United  States,  through 
the  South  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans.  From  Dr.  T.  H.  Streets,  U.  S. 
Navy,  of  the  Coast  Survey  steamer  Carlisle  Pattersony  there  has  been 
received  a  fine  alcoholic  collection  of  echinoderms,  crustaceans,  and 
other  groups  of  marine  invertebrates,  collected  mainly  in  southern 
Alaska;  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy,  has  also  contributed  a  small 
collection  of  the  same  character  from  Iquiqne,  Peru. 

The  collection  made  by  Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  U.  S.  revenue 
steamer  Corwin,  during  the  summer  cruise  of  1885  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
Bering  Sea,  and  elsewhere  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  adds  many  interest- 
ing specimens  from  an  important  region,  which  is  also  further  repre- 
sented by  a  large  series  of  small  crustiicean  forms  from  Bering  Island, 
Siberia,  donated  by  Mr.  N.  Grebnitska,  through  Mr.  Leonhard  Stej- 
neger  of  the  National  Museum.  Mr.  James  G.  Swan,  of  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash.,  has  sent  a  fine  assortment  of  dried  hydroids,  corallines, 
and  barnacles  from  Cape  Flattery,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  has  added  three  rare  species  of  crayfishes  to  pur  alread^^  large 
and  carefully  prepared  collection  of  that  group.  These  species  are  as 
follows:  Astacus  pallipes  Lereb.,  from  Swiuerland;  Camharus  cubensis 
Erich.,  from  Cuba;  and  Cambarus  Putnami  Fax.,  from  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  department  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Norman,  of  England,  in  exchange.  It  con- 
sists of  208  microscopic  mountings  of  the  spicules  and  sections  of  British 
sponges  contained  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Norman.  The  number  of 
species  represented  is  189.  Mr.  Norman  states  that  the  mountings  were 
made  exclusively  from  specimens  determined  by  the  late  Dr.  Bower- 
bank,  and  in  many  instances  they  are  from  the  type,  which  is  very 
often  unique.  This  collection  will  prove  invaluable  to  any  student  who 
may  undertake  the  study  of  the  American  species  of  sponges. 

On  June  18, 1885,  the  curator  and  his  assistants  went  to  AYood's  HoU, 
Mass.,  to  take  part  in  the  sea-coast  explorations  of  the  XJ.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission, which  were  continued  until  about  October  10, 1880.  During 
this  time  work  on  the  collections  in  Washington  was  entirely  6usi>ended, 
but  many  fine  preparations  of  marine  animals  were  made  for  the  ex- 
hibition cases  of  the  Museum  and  for  the  study  series.  After  leaving 
Wood's  Holl,  in  October,  the  curator  visited  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  certain  species 
of  sea-urchins  which  could  not  be  determined  otherwise,  and  the  col- 
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lection  of  specimens  of  that  group  has  now  been  placed  in  perfect  order 
up  to  date. 

Important  changes  have  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  collections  in  the  department,  which  are  now  in  better 
condition  than  ever  before,  notwithstanding  that  much  time  was  ueces- 
Barilj  occupied  in  caring  for  the  new  material  received.  The  west  hall 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  intended  for  the  exhibition  of  marine 
invertebrates,  was  used,  as  during  1884  and  1885,  as  a  general  work-room 
and  store-room,  but  in  Juiie  last  it  was  permanently  opened  to  the  public. 
The  display  series  contained  in  the  wall  cases  surrounding  this  hall  re- 
mains in  the  same  condition  as  heretofore,  but  four  additional  upright 
cases  and  four  table  cases  have  been  supplied,  and  these  are  now  tempo- 
rarily filled  with  corals,  crinoids,  echinoderms,  and  other  showy  and  in- 
structi  ve  forms.  All  of  the  dried  specimens  of  the  general  collection  that 
could  not  be  stored  under  the  exhibition  cases  have  been  transferred  to 
the  northwest  gallery  of  the  bird  hall,  where  they  are  mostly  contained 
in  unit  trays  piled  upon  the  floor.  This  gallery  will  be  used  hereafter 
as  the  main  work-room  for  the  examination  of  the  collections  of  dried 
materials,  which  are  growing  rapidly  in  size  and  value  every  year,  but 
the  lack  of  suitable  cases  prevents  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  the  specimens.  Temporary  wall  cases  at  one  end  of  the 
gallery  are  still  used  for  storing  bottles  and  jars  of  alcoholic  specimens,- 
and  a  large  number  of  the  homeopathic  vials  are  also  cared  for  here. 

The  alcoholic  collections  hitherto  contained  in  the  wall  cases  on  the 
southwest  floor  of  the  bird  hall  have  been  transferred  to  the  basement. 

The  additional  space  in  the  basement  allotted  to  this  department  for 
the  storage  of  alcoholic  specimens  has  been  a  great  convenience  and 
has  permitted  a  satisfactory  disposition  of  the  collections,  but  there 
is  little  room  for  expansion,  and  further  accommodations  will  probably 
be  necessary  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  The  new  quarters  consist 
of  the  western  half  of  the  old  general  storage-room  under  the  main 
part  of  the  building,  which  has  been  fitted  up  with  plain  shelving,  oc- 
cupying all  available  space.  The  alcoholic  collections  are  now  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  The  small  room  originally  assigned  to  this  depart- 
ment contains  the  identified  collections  of  Crustacea  and  parts  of  those 
of  other  groups,  and  serves  as  an  alcoholic  work-room.  The  cases  in 
the  adjoining  hall  are  used  for  the  alcoholic  Echini,  while  theOphiurans 
and  star- fishes  are  stored  in  the  next  connecting  hall  leading  to  the  new 
store-room.  The  latter  is  filled  mainly  with  unidentified  collections  and 
the  duplicates.  The  rearrangement  of  the  alcoholic  collections  in  the 
above  order  occupied  several  months,  and  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
general  overhauling  to  renew  the  alcohol  in  nearly  all  the  jars  and  bot- 
tles. The  old  alcohol  was  at  once  redistilled  and  used  again,  and  new 
alcohol  was  employed  only  where  full  strength  was  required. 

All  of  the  accessions  received  during  the  year  have  been  assorted  and 
catalogaed,  and  some  of  the  groups  sent  away  to  specialists  for  study. 
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The  fine  series  of  stalked  criDoids  obtained  by  the  steamer  AUnUnms  in 
the  Galf  of  Mexico  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  transferred 
to  large  glass  jars  for  safe  storage,  and  every  specimen  labeled  sepa- 
rately. The  entire  collection  of  star-fishes  contributed  by  the  Fish 
OommisBion,  and  representing  the  deep-sea  explorations  of  the  steam- 
ers Albatross  and  FishHatck^  has  been  carefully  gone  over  and  the  re- 
serve series  selected  out  and  properly  arranged.  Large  numbers  of 
specimens  were  dried  and  many  duplicates  set  aside  for  distribution  and 
exchange. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  and  Miss  M.  J.  Eathbun  have  acted  as  assistants 
in  this  department  during  the  entire  year.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  been  oc- 
cupied mainly  with  the  sorting  and  cataloguing  of  collections  and  with 
the  rearrangement  of  the  alcoholic  specimens  above  described.  Miss 
Bathbnn  has  assisted  the  curator  more  directly  in  caring  for  and  cata- 
loguing the  dried  specimens  and  those  contained  in  homeopathic  vials, 
and  in  preparing  work  for  the  Fish  Commission,  especially  in  the  line  of 
ocean  temperature  observations. 

During  the  summer  of  1885,  while  at  Wood's  Hell,  Mass.,  the  curator 
began  the  experiments  with  respect  to  the  artificial  propagation  of  lob- 
sters, which  were  continued  with  great  success  during  the  spring  of 
1886  by  Gapt.  H.  C.  Chester  and  Mr.  John  A.  Ryder.  Acting  upon 
information  obtained  from  Norway  that  the  eggs  of  the  lobster  could  be 
kept  alive  and  hatched  even  if  removed  from  the  body  of  the  parent, 
several  trials  were  made  with  the  hatching  apparatus  then  in  use,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  the  hatching  season  for  the  year  was  over. 
The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  eggs,  in  order  that  there  might  be  as  little  delay  as  possi- 
ble in  commencing  work  the  following  spring.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  the  McDonald  shad-hatching  jar,  and  although  consider- 
ble  inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  amount  of  sediment  and 
iron  rust  in  the  water,  the  eggs  were  retained  in  good  (Jondition  for  a 
period  of  over  two  months.  An  account  of  these  experiments  is  given 
in  Vol.  VI  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  During  the 
spring  of  this  year  an  entirely  new  style  of  jar,  devised  by  Captain 
Chester  for  cod  eggs,  was  used  for  the  lobsters  and  many  thousAnds  of 
eggs  were  easily  hatched. 

The  writer  has  been  engaged  during  the  entire  year,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Bathbun,  in  reducing  and  tabulating  for  publication  the 
surface  temperature  observations  made  for  the  Fish  Commission  by  the 
Light-House  Board  and  the  U.  S.  Signal  Service,  at  about  sixty  stations 
distributed  along  the  eastern  and  southern  sea-coasts  of  the  United 
States,  from  Maine  to  Texas.  These  observations,  it  is  expected,  will 
prove  of  great  value  in  helping  to  explain  the  local  movements  and 
general  migrations  of  fishes,  a  study  coming  within  the  scope  of  that 
Commission.  Thirty-two  graphic  charts  representing  twenty-four  sta- 
tions had  been  prepared  up  to  the  close  of  the  year.    A  separate  chart, 
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showing  the  variatiou  of  temperatare  by  ten^day  means  for  the  five 
years  preceding  1886,  is  given  for  each  station,  and  there  are  also  six 
charts  of  isothermal  lines  connecting  all  the  stations.  This  work  will 
be  carded  on  dnrhig  next  year. 

At  Wood's  HoU  the  curator  continued  his  studies  of  the  parasitic 
copepods  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  completing  and  sabmitting  for  pablica- 
tion  a  report  upon  six  species,  four  of  which  are  new  to  science.  All  of 
the  species  are  figured  more  or  less  in  detail.  After  leaving  Wood's 
Holl  he  completed  the  identification  of  the  undetermined  species  of 
Echini,  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum,  for  that  purpose  visiting  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  making  comparisons  with  the  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  by  whom  personal  assistance  was 
also  kindly  rendered.  The  Echini  obtained  by  the  steamer  Albatross 
in  the  region  of  the  Bahama  Islands  during  the  spring  of  18S6  were 
also  identified,  and  have  been  included  in  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
collection  of  Echini  belonging  to  the  National  Museum,  to  be  published 
in  the  Proceedings.  Since  completing  work  upon  the  Echini  the  cura- 
tor has  begun  to  revise  the  collection  of  star-fishes  in  the  same  manner, 
and  during  the  spring  of  1886  made  a  complete  overhauling  of  all  the 
species  collected  by  the  Fish  Commission  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  north  of  Cape  Hatteras.  Most  of  these  species  had  been 
determined  by  Professor  Yerrill,  but  it  was  found  convenient  to  make 
a  selection  of  the  specimens  intended  for  the  reserve  series,  and  to  dry 
large  numbers  of  specimens  in  order  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  alcoholic 
materials.  Many  specimens  of  star-fishes  from  other  sources  have  also 
been  identified. 

The  study  of  Fish  Commission  collections  of  marine  invertebrates 
elsewhere  than  at  the  National  Museum  has  been  continued  by  the 
same  persons  enumerated  in  the  report  of  last  year.  Prof.  A.  E.  Ver- 
ril,  of  Yale  GoUege,  has  had  general  supervision  of  the  collections  made 
from  Cape  Hatteras  northward,  but  has  been  occupied  mainly  with  the 
MoUusca,  Echinodermata,  and  Anthozoa.  He  has  been  assisted  spe- 
cially by  Miss  Katharine  J.  Bush,  who  has  also  reported  directly  upon 
some  pr^rtions  of  the  mollusca.  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  the  same  college, 
has  been  charged  with  the  study  of  the  Crustacea,  and  all  collections 
of  this  group,  except  a  few  of  the  minor  divisions,  are  submitted  to  him. 
Other  collaborators  during  the  year  have  been  Prof.  L.  A.  Lee,  of  Bow- 
doin  C6llege,  on  the  Foramiuifera ;  Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Eoons,  of  the  Storrs  Agricult- 
ural  School,  on  the  internal  parasites  of  fishes;  Mr.  James  E.  Bene- 
dict, of  the  steamer  AlbatrosSj  on  the  Annelids ;  Mr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes, 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  on  the  free  Medusse. 

The  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  has  kindly  offered 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ophiurans  from  the  western  coast  of 
America  in  addition  to  those  collected  by  the  steamer  Albatross  south 
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oi  Gape  Hatteras,  on  tbe  eastern  coast  The  collections  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  of  the  United  States  and  from  Alaska  and  other  northern 
regions  were  accordingly  sent  to  him  at  tbe  Mnsenm  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  work  npon  them.  With  Mr.  Lyman's  assistance  it  will  be 
possible  soon  to  place  this  group  in  as  complete  order  as  the  echini. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

The  steamer  Albatross,  Lieut.  Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  TJ.  S.  Kavy, 
commanding,  continued  in  service  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and 
accomplished  very  important  results  for  the  fisheries  and  fbr  natural 
history,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  special  hydrographic  interest.  The 
permanent  naturalists  were  Mr.  James  £.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Lee,  but  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith  also  accompanied  the  steamer  on  all  its 
trips  during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  Mr.  Willard  Nye,  jr.,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Townsend,  and  Mr.  F.  Washburn  participated  in  the  spring  cruise  to 
the  Bahama  region. 

The  Albatross  left  Newport,  E.  I.,  June  17, 1885,  on  its  first  cruise  to 
the  fishing-grounds  off  the  coast  of  the  maritime  provinces.  The  myth- 
ical Hope  Bank  of  the  fishermen,  said  to  be  located  in  about  latitude 
41^  N.,  longitude  64^  W.,  was  the  first  objective  point,  and  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  making  soundings  in  its  supposed  position.  The 
average  depths  observed  were  about  1,900  or  2,000  fathoms,  with  no 
indications  of  shoal  water.  Farther  to  the  eastward  several  reporteU 
dangers,  such  as  Watson's,  Hamilton's,  Daraith's,  and  Akett's,  lo- 
cated between  latitudes  40o  and  41°  N.,  and  longitude  about  55°  W., 
were  also  investigated  without  obtaining  other  than  very  deep  sound- 
ings. From  this  point  the  Albatross  steamed  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  where  dredging  and  fishing  were 
begun.  A  line  of  twenty-nine  stations  was  run  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  bank,  terminating  near  the  Virgin  Rocks.  The  depths  ranged 
from  33  to  826  fathoms,  and  the  work  covered  all  characters  of  bottom 
occurring  in  that  region.  After  spending  a  few  days  in  the  harbor  of 
St.  John's,  the  steamer  started  westward  on  July  2,  making  four  dredg- 
ings  during  the  first  day  out  between  the  southeastern  coast  of  New- 
foundland and  the  Grand  Bank,  in  depths  of  86  to  89  fathoms.  Thence 
the  cruise  extended  over  Green  and  St.  Peters  Banks,  where  the  depths 
were  all  less  than  36  fathoms,  to  the  channel  between  St.  Peter's  and 
Banquereau,  in  depths  of  114  to  265  fathoms,  and  the  eastern  edge  of 
Banquereau,  in  depths  of  33  to  39  fathoms. 

Misaine  Bank,  off  Nova  Scotia,  was  next  visited,  and  a  line  of  dredg- 
ing and  fishing  stations  was  made  across  it  from  east  to  west.  This 
shoal  water  had  been  previously  regarded  by  American  fishermen  as 
comparatively  barren,  but  the  investigations  of  the  Albatross  showed 
it  to  be  an  important  feeding- ground  for  cod,  large  numbers  of  which 
were  captured  with  hook  and  line.    These  explorations  were  continued 
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from  Misaine  Bank  to  Middle  Ground,  on  the  northern  side  of  Sable 
Island  Bank,  and  thence  to  Halifax.  From  the  latter  place  the  steamer 
returned  to  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  by  way  of  Le  Have  Bank  and  the  deep 
water  off  the  eastern  and  southeastern  borders  of  George's  Bank,  many 
dredgings  being  made  in  depths  of  52  to  1,234  fathoms.  During  this 
cruise,  which  lasted  from  June  17  to  July  J  6,  one  hundred  and  nine 
hauls  (stations  2427  to  2535)  were  made  with  the  dredge  and  beam 
trawl,  and  fishing  was  actively  engaged  in  wherever  the  depths  gave 
promise  of  good  results. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer  the  Albatross  was  employed  off 
the  coast  of  southern  New  England  and  Long  Island,  going  to  the  east- 
ward as  far  as  longitude  65^  08'  W.,  the  most  distant  station  being 
located  in  latitude  37°  23'  N.,  longitude  68o  08'  W.,  or  about  240  miles 
southeast  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  a  depth  of  2,731  fathoms  was 
obtained.  Fifty-six  stations  (2636  to  2691),  with  depths  of  18  to  2,731 
fathoms  were  made,  with  very  important  biological  and  physical  results. 
On  the  return  tnp  to  Washington,  in  Octx)ber,  explorations  were  car- 
ried on  off  the  coasts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  between  Gapes  Hat- 
teras  and  Bomain,  thirty-seven  hauls  (2592  to  2628)  being  taken  in 
depths  of  9  to  528  fathoms. 

The  spring  explorations  of  the  Albatross  \n  the  region  of  the  Bahama 
Islands  began  the  last  part  of  February  and  terminated  early  in  May. 
They  were  conducted  in  the  combined  interests  of  the  U.  S.  Hydro- 
graphic  Office  and  the  Fish  Commission,  but  consisted  mainly  of  deep- 
sea  soundings  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  service.  Dredgings  were 
made  in  the  so-called  <<  Tongue  of  Ocean,"  in  some  parts  of  which  the 
depths  exceed  1,000  fathoms,  with  unexpected  results,  the  bottom  nearly 
everywhere  being  composed  of  coral  mud,  utterly  barren  of  life,  and 
therefore  of  little  biological  interest ;  but  many  valuable  specimens 
were  obtained  from  the  shallow  waters  among  the  reefs  and  islands. 
During  a  trip  to  Key  West  for  the  purpose  of  coaling,  a  few  hauls  were 
made  off  Havana  and  in  the  Straits  of  Florida,  off  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  Florida  Beefs.  On  the  homeward  trip  a  line  of  dredgings  was 
also  carried  northward  from  Little  Bahama  Bank  to  Cape  Fear,  North 
Carolina.  During  this  cruise  fifty-one  dredgings  were  made  in  depths 
of  36  to  1,169  fathoms  (stations  2629  to  2679). 

The  total  number  of  dredging  stations  made  by  the  steamer  Albatross 
during  the  year  was  263,  being  designated  by  serial  numbers  2427  to 
2679,  iilclusive.  Very  large  collections  were  obtained  in  all  branches 
of  marine  zoology,  the  study  of  which  will  be  of  great  scientific  and 
practical  interest.  The  area  covered  extends  from  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Grand  Bank  of  IS^ewfoundland  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  depths 
explored  range  from  shallow  water  to  2,731  fathoms.  An  account  of 
the  collections  and  of  the  work  done  upon  them  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  marine  station  of  the  Fish  Commission  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass., 
was  occupied  as  the  headquarters  of  explorations  from  about  June  18 
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until  about  October  10,  1885.  Profeseor  Haiid,  the  Oomuiiaeioner  of 
FiHlieries,  waa  preseut  during  the  entire  season  and  retiiined  general 
supervision  of  the  work.  Prof.  A.  E.  Yerrill  was  in  cliiurge  of  the  labo- 
ratory during  the  time  he  was  able  to  be  in  Wood's  Holl,  this  duty  devolv- 
ing upon  the  curator  duriug  his  absence.  Many  members  of  the  perniti* 
uent  staff  of  the  Commission  aud  National  Museum  were  in  attendance* 
Prof.  G.  Brown  €U>ode  and  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean  spent  several  weeks  investi- 
gating the  fishes  brought  in  by  the  AlbatroBSy  and  were  assisted  by  Mr. 
Peter  Parker,  jr.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  chemist  and  physicist^  and  Mr, 
John  A.  Byder,  embryologist,  were  also  present,  »ud  the  curator  was 
accompanied  by  his  two  asi^tants,  Mr.  A.  H.  Baldwin  and  Miss  M.  J. 
Bathbun. 

,  The  remainder  of  the  party  was  composed  as  follows :  ProfL  A.  B. 
Yerrill,  of  Yale  College,  assisted  by  Miss  K.  J.  Bush  and  Miss  C.  E. 
Bush  'y  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith,  of  Yale  CoUege;  Mr.  Sanderson  Smith,  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York }  Ptof.  Leslie  A.  Lee, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine ;  Prof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania ;  Prof.  B.  F.  Koons,  of  the  Storrs  Agri- 
cultural School,  Connecticut ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
as  artist.  Prof.  William  Libbey,  of  Princeton  College,  was  present 
during  several  weeks  as  an.independent  worker. 

The  following  institations  have  been  snpplied  with  sets  of  duplicate 
specimens  belonging  to  the  regular  series  described  in  previous  re- 
ports. The  total  number  of  species  distributed  was  about  200;  the  num- 
ber of  specimens  about  18,000. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa» ;  Centenary  Female  College, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. ;  Board  of  Education,  South  Pueblo,  Cola  ;  Amity 
College,  College  Springs,  Iowa;  The  public  schools,  Moline,  111.;  Se- 
dalia  Natural  History  Society,  Sedaiia,  Mo. ;  Geneva  Public  School, 
Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Elkhom  High  School,  Elkhom,  Wis. ;  High 
Sehool,  Weeping  Water,  Nebr. ;  Ddphi  High  School,  Delphi,  lod. ;  El- 
gin Scientific  Society,  Elgin,  111. ;  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Ogontz  School,  Ogontz,  Pa.;  Crown  Point  Public  Sehoel  Museum, 
Crown  Point,  Ind. ;  Dickinson  Seminary,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Lake  Yiew 
High  School,  Lake  Yiew,  111. ;  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa. ; 
Tuft's  College,  Medford,  Mass.;  Bethany  Normal  Institute,  Lindsborg, 
Kans. ;  Board  of  Education,  Ni^)erviUe,  111. ;  Augustana  College,  Boek 
Island,  111. ;  Morristown  Seminary  and  Normal  Institute,  Morristown, 
Tenn. ;  Sedaiia  University,  Sedaiia,  Mo. ;  Minnesota  Aeademy  of  Sci- 
ences, Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  High  School,  Ls&yette,  Ind* ;  Doane  Col«- 
lege,  Crete,  Nebr. ;  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind«  9 
Society  of  Natural  History,  St  John,  New  Brun&wick ;  Trinity  Medtoal 
School,  Toronto,  Canada ;  Mexican  Exploring  Commisdon,  Mexioo. 

Special  sets  of  duplicates,  containing  ftom  eleven  toibrty-flve  species 
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each,  were  seut  out  in  exchange  to  the  following  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals : 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  5  The  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City;  The  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Tuft^s  College,  Med- 
ford,  Mass. ;  Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  Wheatland,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  John  D.  Swan, 
Antwerp,  N.  Y. ;  Prof.  A.  Dug^s,  Guanajuato,  Mexico. 

STATEMKNT    OF    ENTRIES    IN    THE    BECOUD-BOOKS    FROM    JULY    1,   1885,  TO  JULY  1, 

1886. 


Name  of  groap. 


Entries  to 
July  1,  1885. 


Crustaceans 

Worms 

Tunicatcs  and  Bryozoa. 
Radiates 

Sponges  and  Protozoans 

ToUl 


10,127 

1,114 

545 

11,030 
4.000 


26,816 


Entries  to 
July  1,  1886. 


11,610 

1,352 

829 

14,771 
5,328 


33,890 


Entries 

during  the 

year. 


1,483 

238 

284 

3,741 

1,328 


7,074 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CSMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  IN  THE 
U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 1886. 


By  Fbbdbrick  W.  TbXte,  Acting  Curator. 


This  department,  which  at  present  is  in  reality  a  department  of  com* 
parative  osteology,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  an  independ- 
ent existence.  Its  collections  are  based  on  material  formerly  assigned 
to  the  four  departments  which  have  to  do  with  vertebrate  animals,  and 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  latter  for  its  accessions.  It  has  been  the  ens- 
torn  as  regards  important  vertebrates  received  in  the  flesh  to  separate 
the  skeleton  entirely  from  the  skin,  and  to  prepare  the  former  for  this 
department,  the  skull  and  leg  bone  being  replaced  by  the  taxidermist 
by  wooden  models.  Specimens  in  alcohol  are  to  a  certain  extent  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  A  list  of  accessions  to  this  department,  therefore, 
would  be  largely  a  repetition  of  the  lists  submitted  by  the  four  verte- 
brate departments. 

Since  it  has  been  established,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  material 
has  found  its  way  into  the  department  directly.  The  more  important 
of  these  accessions  will  be  mentioned. 

Important  aid  toward  building  up  a  collection  of  domestic  animals 
has  been  received  from  the  authorities  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Health,  who  gave  us  permission  to  select  from  the  dog  pound  such 
dogs  as  were  desired  for  our  series.  These  animals,  of  coarse,  have  no 
pedigree  and  are  judged  by  the  points  they  exhibit.  It  will  probably 
be  found  best  in  the  end  to  replace  them  as  far  as  possible  by  others 
whose  pedigree  is  known,  though  some  of  them  are  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  races  they  represent.  The  following  breeds  have  been  obtained 
from  the  pound  during  the  year. 

Newfoandland  dog.  Scotch  terrier. 

Skye  terrier.  Scotbh  and  Skye  terrier  (cross). 

Black  and  tan  terrier.  Ball  dog. 

Ball  terrier.  Italian  greyhoand. 

Coach  dog. 

Several  thoroughbred  dogs,  with  pedigrees,  have  been  received,  nota- 
bly two  collies,  "  Nesta,"  from  H.  T.  Leeper,  esq.,  East  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
and  '^Clipsetta,"  from  James  Watson,  esq.,  of  the  same  town.  A  coach 
dog  was  received  from  Lewis  Hipkins,  esq.,  and  an  Irish  setter  from 
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James  T.  Walker,  esq.  In  exchange  for  specimens  from  the  Museum, 
Prof.  Dr.  Alf.  Kehring,  of  Berlin,  sent  the  skeleton  of  a  dachshnnd  and 
the  skull  of  a  Syrian  street  dog.  Dr.  E.  Bessels  presented  the  skeleton 
of  a  greyhound. 

Lithographic  pictures  of  General  Grant's  Arabian  horses  were  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Randolph  Huntington,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  important  specimens  of  aquatic  mammals,  in  addition  to 
those  referred  in  the  report  on  the  Department  of  Mammals  (pp.  147- 
148)  may  be  mentioned  the  skull  of  Steller's  sea-lion,  Eumetopias  Stelr 
leri,  a  skull  of  the  Pacific  walrus,  and  a  skeleton  of  the  sea-otter  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger.  The  curator  procured  at  Hatteras,  through 
the  kindness  of  Col.  John  Wainwright,  of  the  Wilmington  Oil  and 
Leather  Company,  a  number  of  foetal  skulls  of  the  bottlenosed  dolphin, 
Tursiops  tursio. 

Among  terrestrial  mammals  may  be  mentioned  the  skeleton  of  an 
European  badger,  Meles  taxus^  prepared  from  a  fresh  specimen  received 
without  indication  of  the  donor.  A  skeleton  of  Cynopitheeua  niger  was 
prepared  from  a  fresh  specimen  received  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Gonklin. 

A  valuable  series  of  skeletons  of  birds  of  the  North  Pacific  was 
collected  by  Charles  H.  Townsend,  esq.  A  collection  of  skeletons  of 
Florida  species  was  presented  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warner. 

The  most  important  fishes  received  during  the  year  were  Tetrapturus 
albidusy  Corypluena  punctulata^  and  Caranx  pisquetds^  the  first  from 
Joseph  Wharton,  esq.,  and  the  remaining  two  from  the  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission. 

No  new  lines  of  work  have  entered  upon  since  the  close  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  but  we  have  occupied  ourselves  with  the  expansion  and  per- 
fection of  the  exhibition  series  and  the  better  arrangement  of  the  du- 
plicate material.  Each  of  the  different  series  mentioned  in  the  previous 
report — the  morphological  series,  the  systematic  series,  and  the  series 
illustrating  the  races  of  domestic  animals — has  received  some  impor- 
tant addition  from  the  hands  of  the  preparators.  The  exhibition  cases, 
though  not  entirely  full,  are  all  occupied  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
specimens  of  representative  species.  The  number  of  exhibition  and  sto- 
rage cases  in  the  hall  June  30, 1886,  was  as  follows  < 

Unit  pyramidal  table-cases 8 

Unit  sqnare  table-cases 10 

Oue-half  unit  pyramidal  table-cases 6 

One-half  unit  sqnare  table^cases 2 

Door-screen  cases 1 

Unit  storage  cases 18 

One-half  unit  storage  cases 8 

Movable  cases 7 

Stationary  wall-case  (exhibition) 1 

Stationary  wall-case  (storage) 1 

Total  exhibition  cases 28 

Total  storage  oases 26 
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This  number  of  cases  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given  last  year. 
The  two  cases  styled  **  experimental  anatomicaP  and  "  alcove  "  were 
removed  because  not  immediately  useful. 

The  present  is  a  somewhat  inopportune  time  for  a  report  upon  the 
additions  to  the  exhibition  series,  for  the  reason  that  the  osteological 
preparators  have  been  largely  occupied  in  roughing  out  and  cleaning 
material  rather  than  in  mounting  it  for  exhibition.  Beference  to  tbe 
statistics  in  the  report  of  the  osteological  preparator  will  show  that  a 
large  number  of  specimens  were  cleaned  during  the  year,  and  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  of  the  number  put  on  exhibition  should  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  as  representing  the  entire  work  of  the  preparators.  During 
the  coming  year  the  proportion  of  specimens  respectively  cleaned  and 
mounted  will  probably  be  reversed. 

The  number  of  skeletons,  skulls,  and  other  pieces  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion  daring  the  year  is  as  follows : 

SKELBTONS. 

Bfammals 16 

Birds 15 

Reptiles  and  batrachians 15 

Fishes 12 

Total 58 

SKULLS. 

Mammals 5 

Birds •- 9 

Total 14 

Morphological  series : 

Number  of  pieces 68 

Domestic  animals : 

Skeletons  (dogs) 3 

Among  the  more  important  mammals  added  were  the  skeletons  of  a 
tiger,  a  black-tailed  deer,  and  a  piked  whale ;  skulls  of  a  hippopotamus 
and  killer  whale.  Among  the  birds  may  be  mentioned  the  skeletons  of 
Apieryx  australis^  Rhea  americana  and  the  Crested  Auk.  The  skeleton 
of  a  large  python  is  interesting  both  as  representing  the  larger  serpents 
and  as  an  unusually  fine  osteological  preparation. 

In  August  the  cases  were  rearranged  with  reference  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  their  contents  and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  better  circulation 
aisles.  The  present  grouping  (with  the  cases  now  in  use)  is  very  satis- 
CEictory,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  breaking  the  long  vistas  which  are 
preserved  elsewhere  in  the  building.  If  a  change  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  vistas  a  number  of  low,  narrow  cases  of  a  style 
not  hitherto  brought  into  requisition  will  be  needed. 

New  pedestals  for  the  whale  skulls  and  other  specimens  not  under 
cover  were  completed  in  September.  They  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  hall.  A  considerable  number  of  pictures  of  skeletons  and  species 
not  in  the  collections  were  framed  and  placed  on  exhibition  during  the 
year,  and  with  the  elephant  tusks,  antlers,  and  sawfish  saws  serve  to 
adorn  the  walls.  Digitized  by  Google 
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The  8tady  series  has  received  constant  additions  from  the  Prepara- 
tor's  laboratory.  The  statistics  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  Prep- 
arator's  report  (p. .) 

The  card  cat^ogae  of  the  mammals  is  practically  completed,  and  only 
a  small  nnmber  of  nnidentified  specimens  still  remain  to  be  added.  Cat- 
alogues of  the  birds,  reptiles,  batrachians,  and  fishes  have  not  been  un- 
dertaken. They  can  hardly  be  made  with  the  present  limited  clerical 
aid. 

Very  few  specimens  have  been  distributed  during  the  year.  Skulls 
of  the  Pacific  walrus  and  mountain  sheep  were  sent  to  George  A.  Board- 
man,  esq.,  as  a  partial  return  for  numerous  specimens  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Dr.  L.  Stejneger  received  his  quota  (as  collector)  of  the 
specimens  obtained  by  him  in  the  Bering  Islands  and  Kamtschatka. 
Skeletons  of  a  monkey,  Cercopithecus  rufoviridis,  and  a  python,  Pjfthan 
molurusy  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  A.  E.  C.  Selwyn,  directer  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  in  return  for  invertebrate  fossils  presented  to 
the  Museum. 

The  only  specimens  loaned  for  study  were  two  skulls  of  Putorius 
nigripes,  which  went  to  Dr.  C.  H.  Merriman,  and  a  skull  of  SpermaphUua 
tereticaudiiSy  which  was  examined  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen. 

The  entire  collection  being  accessible  at  the  close  of  the  past  year, 
it  was  deemed  best  to  replace  the  estimates  of  the  number  of  specimens 
in  the  collection  by  st>atistrics  based  on  actual  count.  The  figures  may  be 
relied  upon  as  representing  the  actual  number  of  osteological  species  in 
the  department  June  30, 1886. 

Skulh. 

Mammals 4,594 

Birds 1,760 

Reptiles  and  baWaohians 74 

Fishes 153 


Skeletons, 

Mammals 814 

Birds 447 

Reptiles  and  batrachians 201 

Fishes 525 


Tota. 1,987 


Total 6,581 


Birds'  sterna 1,519 

Antlers 89 

Casts  of  brains 34 

The  exhibition  series  comprised  the  following  number  of  specimens 
of  each  class : 

SkulU. 


3keleton», 

Mammals 

Birds - 

Reptiles  and  batrachians 
Fishes 


165 
24 
25 
26 


Total 


240 


Mammals 

Birds  

Reptiles  and  batrachians . 
Fishes 


71 
16 
2 
0 


Total 


89 


Pieces  in  morphological  series 55 

Teeth  (mastodon,  etc.) 10 

Antlen  (pairs) 9 

Photographs,  engraviDgs,  etc • r  -U       t 
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All  these  specimens  are  incladed  in  the  statistics  of  the  entire  col- 
lection previously  given. 

For  two  years  past  the  exhibition  series  of  the  Departments  of  Mam- 
mals and  Comparative  Anatomy,  occapying  one-eighth  the  exhibition 
space  of  the  Museum  Building,  have  been  prepared,  mounted,  classified, 
arranged  and  labeled  by  six  persons  only.  These  are  the  curator  of 
mammals  and  one  assistant,  the  cliief  taxidermist  and  one  assistant, 
the  osteological  preparator  and  one  assistant.  When  it  is  taken  into 
consideration  that  to  mount  properly  an  animal  like  a  tiger  or  a  deer, 
or  to  prepare  and  mount  the  skeleton  of  a  whale,  a  serpent,  or  a  large 
fish  occupied  the  attention  of  one  person  for  one  or  more  weeks,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  with  the  present  force  of  preparators  the  enlargement 
of  the  exhibition  series  can  not  be  very  rapid.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  it  is  understood  that  every  specimen  (and  as  two  hundred  have 
been  received  in  a  single  day)  has  to  be  entered  in  the  register,  with 
name,  locality  name  of  donor  and  collector,  etc.,  and  also  in  the  card 
catalogue,  and  be  furnished  with  a  number  stamped  in  tin  or  wood,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  a  single  clerk  must  necessarily  find  himself  un- 
able to  attend  to  the  task  of  examining,  arranging,  rebottling,  and 
labeling  material  already  accumulated. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (PALEO- 
ZOIC) IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  188G. 


By  0.  D.  Walcott,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  most  important  addition  is  the  collection  of  fossils  ased  in  the 
study  of  the  faunas  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  formations  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Many  of  the  specimens  are 
types,  and  250  are  figured  on  the  plates  accompanying  Bulletin  30  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  list  of  the  species  in  this  collection  is  here  presented  :* 

Aoo.  No.  Specimens. 

17447.    Jrchceocyathns  atlanticus,  Billings 3 

hilUngHf  Walcott 1 

sp.  f 2 

Ethmopkyllum  prof unduMj  Billings 4 

reuBselcericum^  Ford - 6 

rarttiN,  Ford I 

whitneyi,  Meek 10 

Leptomiiud  xitteliy  Walcott , 5 

Prot08pongiafeneiirata,  Salter 9 

Strephoohetua  ?  sp.  f 16 

Sponge  f 1 

Oolitic  limestone 1 

Phyllographtua  f  iimplex,  Emmons 0 

Eocyititeali  Ungidacty lu9,  Wtkloott 23 

Eocyatiteal 5 

LinguUlla  ellay  H.&W 117 

ccBlaUiy  Hall,  sp 52 

f  sp.    (Perhaps  yoang  of  L.  ccp2ato) 14 

Kutorgina  ^rodortoa,  Billings 44 

pannulaf  White  (sp.) 17 

prospeciensiSf  Walcott 17 

oifi^fafa,  Billings 112 

cingulata  ff ••...... 1 

I 

Acrotreta  ^emma.  Billing 23 

Acrothele  suhsidua,  White 77 

Obolella  orassaf  Hall,  sp.  (two  casts) 43 

gemma,  Billings...: 7 

nitiday  Ford  f f 4 

sp.f 3 

f 1 

*  Received  from  the  U.  S.  Oeological  Survey,  throngh  Charles  D.  Walcott,  in  charge 
Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology.  Digitized  bvCjOOQlC 
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Ace  No.  Speciroeiia. 

17447.     Orthia  highlandensis,  Walcott 17 

Orthisina  ftnestrata^  Billings 46 

imeniali%j  Whitfield 3 

tran»ver$a,  Walcott .--,. 13 

Bp.T .' 6 

•     CamfrelZa  f  oiifigiMita,  BillingB 1 

,  Stenoiheoa  eUmgata,  Walcott 6 

rugosa,  HaU,sp 23 

n.sp 3 

SomeUa  oanula,  Walcott 2 

reticulata,  BiWinga  (casts) 6 

retusaf  Ford I 

vartaiif,  Walcott 7 

Platyceras  primanmm,  Billings 3 

Fordilla  TroyenHa,  Barrande 25 

Salterellapulckella,' BminfSi 56 

HgoHth^a  bimngH,WB\cott 95 

communis  var.  emmonsif  Ford 14 

communitf,  Billings 10 

americanuSf  Billings 44 

^princepB,  Billings 2 

impar,  Ford 14 

sp.t 11 

sp.T 2 

T 2 

HyolitheUus  micans,  Billings .' 61 

Miorodiaou9  lobatus,  Hall,sp 38 

parA^  Walcott 10 

apecioBUB,  Ford 30 

MeBonaciB  vermontanaf  Hall,  sp.  (nine  casts) 13 

Protocaris  marahif  Walcott 2 

Leperdilia  argenta,  Walcott 2 

t 4 

MiorodxBcuB  sp.t 1 

AgnostuB  interstrictuBf  White 15 

OlenelluB  iddingaif  Walcott  (t«vo  casts). .- 15 

<7iZ&erti,  Meek  (fonr  casts) 136 

oBaphoideBj  Emmons 39 

thompBoniy  Hall  (fire  casts) 49 

BathynoiuB  holopyga,  Hall  (two  casts) 11 

ProtypuB  Bencctus,  Billings  (sp.) 59 

MtefcoooAri,  Whitfield  (sp.)  (casts) 4 

Solenopleura  nanaf  Ford 6 

Anomocare  parvum,  Walcott 1 

OryciocephaluB  primuBj  Walcott 13 

CrepicepKaluB  liliana,  Walcott 48 

au47iMto;  Walcott 7^ 

Ptychoparia  quadranBf  H.  &  W.  (sp) 25 

quadranSj  H.  &  W.  (sp) 5 

pioohentrtB,  W&lcott — , 68 

adamsi,  Walcott  (two  casts)! 78 

ieuoer,  Billings 7 

vuZcantM,  Billings  (sp.)  (one  oast) 8 

kingi,  Meek  (sp.) 8 

(ri/tftMtoy  Emmons  (sp.)  (casts) 2 
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Aee.  Ka  Spedmens. 

17447.     Piyehoparia  prospecienHs,  WaXcMt 1 

Bubcaronataj  H.  &  W.  (sp.) 6 

h4>u$eimSf  Walcott 1 

MiMT,  Billings  (casts) 7 

sp 1 

Olenmde$  levia,  Walcott 24 

marcoui,  Whitfield  (three  casts) 13 

wahsaiohentiB,  H.  &  W.  (one  cast) 7 

quadricep$,  H.  &  W 23 

expamnUf  Walcott 1 

$pino8H8f  Walcott 2 

pufricaudus,  Whitfield 1 

nevadensiSf  Meek  vsp.) 1 

iifpioaU$t  Walcott  (three  casts) 43 

BaihgurUous productuSf  H.  «&  W.  (sp.) 122 

kowelli,  Walcott  (oue  oast) 12 

AsaphiscHS  wkeelerif  Meek  (one  cast)* 49 

Forty  genera,  100  species,  1  variety,  and  2,183  specimens. 

Other  accessions  of  importance  are : 

Aee.  No.  Speolmens. 

16783.    An  important  accession  of  48  species  of  Cambrian  fossils  obtained  of 
Dr.  G.  Lindstrom,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  by  exchange,  viz : 

Anomocare  excavatunif  Angelin 2 

aculeatunif  Ang 1 

acttniitta/um,  Ang 2 

diffarrMj  Ang 4 

Umhatum,  Ang 4 

•    El^  laticeps,  iiug 3 

Euryoare  angustatum,  Ang 1 

oamurioornef  Ang 1 

Acerocare  ecomCf  Ang 1 

DoJichometopu*  $ueciou$,  Ang 6 

AgnoBiuM  aeuleatu$f  Ang 1 

jpm/armt«,  Linnrs 2 

fallaXf  Linnrs 5 

fi$8u$f  Lindgr 5 

glandiformis,  Ang .^i....  4 

punotuo$U8,  Ang 2 

Uev%gatu8t  Dalm 3 

hrevifronSf  Aug 1 

reticulatus,  Ang 1 

atavu$y  Toll 2 

gihbu8f  Linnrs 3 

lundgrenif  TuU 1 

parrifronSf  Linnrs 1 

Olenus  iruncaluB yBmnn 5 

gibbo8U8,W&hl 4 

Pardbolina  9pinttlo«a,  Ang 2 

LeptoplaBtuB  8tenotu8t  Ang 2 

SphcerophthalmuB  alaiu8f  Ang 2 

Peltura  8carab(Boide8f  Wahl ,  6 

ParadaxideB  alandicus,  SJorg 5 

lorenif  Ang 4 

/6«mt,  Linnrs.  (cast) 1 
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Aoc.  No.  Speoimens. 

16783.            SoleiMpleura  braohifmetopaf  Ang 4 

holometopa,  Ang 5 

canalioulala,  Ang 5 

Ellipsooephalui  polytamus,  LtinuTB 4 

Leperditia  prim(n'dialiSf  Lianrs 1 

Oi-lhis  lenticularis,  Wahl - 3 

exporreetOf  Linnrs 2 

Lingulella  nathorati,  lAnnr^ 2 

daviai,  McCoy 3 

Aoroihele  coriaeea,  Linnrs r> 

Oholu9  moniliferf  Linnrs 2 

Eopkifton  Unneanum,  Torell 2 

Arenicolite8  spiraliSy  Toroll 1 

Cruziana  dUpar,  Linnrs : 2 

MeduHtes  Undatromit  Ltinnrs .' 5 

/avo«tM,  Nath 1 

Twenty-three  genera,  48  species,  and  134  specimens. 

The  above  coUection  will  be  of  service  to  students  of  the  Cambrian 
faunas,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  comparison  between  the  Swedish  and 
American  faunas. 

Another  important  accession  is  that  given  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Matthew, 
of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  It  adds  materially  to  the  collection  of 
American  Cambrian  fossils,  viz: 

A  CO.  No.  Specimens. 

16749.     Cambrian  Fossils  from  the  St.  John  group.    From  Q.  F.  Matthew, 
St.  John,  New  Bmnswick : 

EocynUtes  primasvus,  Billings 1 

Acrothelematihewit  KsiTtt 1 

LinnarssouiaJ  mi«er,  Billings H 

OrthU  billingai,  Hartt 4 

Agno8tu8  vir^  Matthew 3 

Microdiacus  daw$onif  Hartt 1 

Paradoxide$  eteminiouay  Matthew 10 

eieminicuSf  var.  auriooideB,  Matthew 1 

Conooorypke  haileyi,  Hartt 4 

baileyiiYor,  arcuata,  Matt 3 

(Bailiella)  elegatiBf  Hartt 2 

{Bailiella)  walcotti,  Matt 1 

Ctenocephalua  (Hartella)  mattheioif  Hartt !) 

Ptyohopaiia  areatea,  Hattt 1 

oreateajYAT.  Thyraitea^  Hartt 1 

ouangondiana,  Hartt 1 

ouangondiana,  var.  aurora^  Ht 1 

rohUy  Hartt 1 

Ten  genera,  14  species,  4  varieties,  and  53  specimens. 
Ace  No. 

17153.  Exchange  collection,  received  from  Mr.  Q.  F.  Matthew,  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  and  containing  9  genera,  11  species,  and 
3  varieties,  as  follows : 

Eoooryne  geminunif  Matthew 1 

LinguUlla  HngnloideSy  Matthew 2 

Acrotreta  (?)  gnlielmij  Matthew  (dorsal) 1 

Kutorgina  latouretma,  Matt 2 
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i».Na  Sp^eimeoB. 

17153.             Diplothtca  oaudaia,  U&it.  {ventTtA  fAoe) 1 

eaiccfatoy  Matt,  (dorsal  face) 1 

acadicat\^r,  sericeaf  Matt 4 

Stenotkeca  acadica,  Hartt ^ 1 

AgnoatHB  te8$ellu$,  liatt,  (head-shield) t3 

tesaelluB,  M&tL  (pygidlam) 2 

aeadicuM^  var.  declivisj  Matt,  (pygidinm) 1 

acuHlobus,  Matt,  (head-shield) 1 

acuHlobua,  Matt  (pygidiom) 1 

rir,  Tar.  coneiimiM,  Matt,  (head-shield) 2 

vir,  Tar.  conotttniM,  Matt,  (pygidium) 2 

HMrodiMiM  |mk)A«2{M«,  Hartt  (head) 3 

pulohelluSf  Hartt  (pygidinm) 3 

Paradoxidea  abenaouB,  Matt,  (pygidiam) 1 

(fragments  of  free  cheeks) 2 

(fragments  of  head-shield) 7 

(fragments  of  plenra) 3 

(hypostoma  anddonblnre) 4 

43 
Aee5o. 

17132.  Collection  of  Lower  Cambrian  fossils  from  Cornell  Uniyersity,  containing 
11  genera,  17  species,  and  1  variety,  as  follows: 

EocyBlites  ]^mcevu$f  Billings  (two  Oiists) 6 

XAngulella  UnguloideSy  Matthew 2 

LInnarssonia  iransvma,  Hartt,  sp 7 

Or t^M  5iKtiipm,  Hartt  (two  casts) 8 

Stenotkeca  acadica,  Hartt,  spr.  (HartiiaJ  matthewil) 3 

acadica^  Hartt ^ 1 

AgnoBtuB  acadicuB,  Hartt 4 

EyoliiheB  danianuB,  Matthew 3 

MicrodiBcuB  pulcKelluB,  Hartt 10 

Paradaxidea  eteminicuBf  Matthew  (two  casts) 6 

Conoooryphe  matthcm,  Hartt • 4 

mattkewif  Hartt,  sp 6 

eleganB,  Hartt,8p.  (two  casts) 3 

(Bailiella)  haileyi,  Utatt,  B^ 7 

PUfohoparia  robbi,  Hartt,  sp 6 

orcBtCBf  Hartt,  sp 6 

tener,  Hartt,  sp.  (two  casts) 3 

ouangondianaj  Hartt 5 

ouan^oiidiana,  var.  aurora,  Hartt 2 

The  specimens  incladed  in  accessions  16749, 17132^  and  17153  are  of 

Taloe  to  the  Museum  collections  owing  to  their  being  duplicates  from  the 
eoUectious  of  the  original  investigators  of  thefaunaof  the  St  John  group. 

Aee.  Ko.  Specimens. 

17230.  From  C.  L.  Wehster,  State  Uniyersity,  Iowa  City,  Iowa: 
Deyonian  fossils : 

PaehjfphylluTk  woodmani,  White 4 

1 

Caunopora  planulatay  Hall 5 

Stnnnatopcra  (CtenoBtroma)  inoruBtanB,  H.  &  W 2 

ZaphrentiB  Bolida,  H.  &  W 4& 

AlveoliteB IC 
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Aoo.  No.  Speoimenn. 

17230.            FUtuUpora  ocddenSf  H.  &  W 12 

CladoporaJ 2 

spT 2 

Crinoid  stems 16 

Acervularia  inequaliSj  H.  &  W .• 1 

StrophodoHia  wcuata,  Hall 8 

reversa^  Hall « 10 

canaoe^  H.  &W 3 

calvinit  Millert 4 

Orthis  impressa,  KM 25 

Streptorhynchus  chemungensis,  Conrad 1 

ProduetHs  hallanuSf  Walcott : 3 

Spirifera  c^tinaformiSfB.  &W 1 

dtf/ttficto,  Sowerby 21 

hungerfordi^RaXL 27 

orestes,  H.  &  W 14 

Atrypa  reticularis,  Lmn 36 

aspera.  Hall 16 

Cryptonella  oalvini,  H.  &  W 5 

Ptatt/ostoma 2 

Loxonenia  spf 3 

BelUrophon 11 

PleuroiofMiria  «pt 57 

Natioopsis  gigantea.  Hall 26 

Twenty  genera,  30  Bpeoiee,  and  379  specimens. 

The  collection  from  Mr.  Webster  contaiDS  many  fine  specimens  and 
is  a  desirable  accession. 

Ace  No. 

17342.  From  H.  C.  Powers,  Beloit,  Wis. : 

lYenton  fossils:  Spedmen*. 

Buthotrephis  suceulenSf  Hall 5 

Streptelasma  comumlumf  Hall 16 

Orikis  trioenaria,  Conrad 9 

suhqwidrataf  Conrad 18 

Streptorhynohus  defleotttSf  Hall 8 

filitextu$f  Hall 8 

Strophomena  incrassataf  Hall 13 

Bhynehospira  quadriplioata,  Miller 17 

CamerellaJ 56 

Ctfprioardites  niota,  Hall 9 

ventricosuSf  HM 6 

rotundatus,  RM 1« 

Ambwydhia  latnellosaf  KM 5 

*  Tellinomya  ventrioosaf  HaU 2 

Modiolopsis  superba.  Hall 1 

Pterotheca  attenuata,  KM 5 

Hyolitheshaooni,  Whitfield 6 

Maolurea  bigshyif  Hall 7 

Bucania  expansa,  Hall 2 

ftikjWi,  Whitfield 6 

Bellerophon  wisconsensiSf  Whitfield 9 

ft«o6a<ii*,  Sowerby 12 
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A0O.  No.  Spooimena. 

17342.            Trochoneima  beeokeri,  Whitfield 6 

beUntensis,  Whitfield 11 

BapkUtowm  UHiioulare,  Salter 7 

na$(mi,  Hall 4 

Pleurotomaria  subconica.  Hall 8 

Holopeal  n.  sp 1 

SiUmUteB  eloHgtUuMf  Conrad 8 

Murchisonia  gracilU,  Hall 6 

trictuinata^  Hall 8 

kelictera9,  Salter 11 

Goniooeraa  oooidentaliSj  Wdl 2 

Orihocera$  muUicameratum^  Hall 1 

(AoliHocera$)  hehiteMiSf  Whit 6 

Phragmooeras  fabulitei,  CouTttd 15 

3 

lUauMs  ovatu$,  Conrad 9 

Dioellocephalu$1 3 

Twenty-seven  genera,  40  specieRi  and  339  specimens. 

Mr.  Powers  deserves  credit  for  sending  a  neatly  labeled  collection  of 
Trenton  fossils  that  contains  a  good  representation  of  the  species  named, 
some  of  which  are  very  rare  and  in  good  condition. 

Aoe.  No.  Speolmena. 

16684.  From  D.  S.  Deering,  Independence,  Iowa  (November  10,  1885)  : 

Silicified  coral,  probably  of  the  genus  Micheliniaf  species  un- 
known   1 

16763.     From  Frank  Bums,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (November  10, 1885) : 
Trenton  group,  Maury  County,  Tenn. : 

Columnaria  alveolataf  Qoldfhss 1 

16782.     From  H.  C.  Duvall,  Washington,  D.  C. : 
Devonian,  Charleston,  Ind. : 

NuoUocrinui  VemeuiliTTOOBt 1 

17280.     From  W.  A.  Finkelnburg,  Winona,  Minn. : 
Trenton  Limestone: 

Asaphus  Barrandif  Hall  (cast) 1 

platyoephalu$,  Stokes  (cast) 1 

Calymene  senaria 1 

Potsdam  Sandstone: 

P(yc^jMiHa(&agmentsof  four  species) 4 

17379.     From  Wiley  Britton,  Springfield,  Mo. : 

Produotua  $emiret%oulaiu$ 1 

Spirifera  logani 1 

.     An  old  accession  not  heretofore  recorded  (Catalogue  Nos.  15054-15078). 

Stansbury  Expedition  CoUection : 
Carboniferous  fossils : 

Zaphrentisi  mulHJaMellatumfHM 9 

Mtanahurjfif  HM  5 

Favipkyllumi  r«poticm.  Hall 3 

iVodnctiM  sp.  f 2 

cora,  D*Orb 4 

$emireticulatu$f  Martin 2 

Cl^nfte*  granul^era,  Owen...**. ..««.« ....*•  ..«*,.  .*.**,  .* t.  9 
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Speoimena. 

SpiH/era  cameratay  Martin 2 

octoplicaia,  Sowerby 2 

sp.f 1 

Betzia  rculialitf  Phillipa 2 

AthyriB  subtiliia,  Hall 14 

TelUnomya  protenaaf  Hall 1 

Cypricardia  ocddentaliSf  Hall 1 

Alloriama  terininalis,  Hall 1 

AviculaJ  curta.  Hall 3 

Pleurotomaria  cornulaf  Hall 1 

Euomphalu$  BubplanuSf  Hall 2 

Streptorhynchu8  crenUiria^  Phillips 1 

Aviculapecten 1 

Fifteen  genera,  20  species,  and  59  specimens. 

This  is  the  Paleozoic  portion  of  the  collection  studied  by  Prof.  James 
Hall  and  reported  apou  in  Stansbnry's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  1852 : 

A00.K0. 

1736(S.     Collection  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey : 

Carboniferous  fossils :  Speoimens. 

Archwocidaris 3 

Crinoidal  colnmns  (fonr  localities) , 4 

Spangiall  (two  localities) 2 

Zaphrentis  ttauBburyiy  Hall 1 

Syringopora 1 

i^iMiZtna  ojfZindrioa,  Fischer  (three  localities) 6 

FenesUlla  (two  localities) 3 

Bryozoan9 1 

DUdna 4 

Chwietes 2 

Chonetea 1 

granulifera 2 

^rantiZ(/era,  Owen 1 

Producttu  carat  D'Orb.  (ten  localities) 55 

nevodeiMM,  Meek  f    (three  localities) 12 

(seven  localities) 17 

aubaculeatuSf  Mnroh 2 

muUisliHatuBf  Meek  (three  localities) 12 

longUpinw,  Sowerby 5 

|)ttncto(tf«y  Martin  (two  localities) •  3 

coato/tM,  Sowerby  (two  localities) 7 

008taiU9YM 11 

8ubhorridu9,  Meek  (four  localities) 23 

Orthia  miohelini,  var.  nevadensitf.  Meek 1 

Streptarhynchu$  oreniatria, 'BhiWips 3 

Spiriftra  (two  localities) 2 

Betzia  rodia^M,  Phillips 10 

Athyria  aubtilitafllaM  (two localities) 4 

Athyrial 1 

Bhynchanella  uta,  Marcon 8 

Dentalium  (nwo  localities) 8 
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Aeo.  No. .  Speolmena. 

17966.  Bellerophon 4 

carbanarius,  Cox  1 1  (two  localities) 3 

Conulariasp»J 1 

Avioulopecten  (six  localities) 13 

sp.  f  (two  localities) 18 

curto-oardinaUs^K,  &,  W 2 

parvulus.B.,  &  W.  (two  localities) 10 

EdmondiaJ    (three  localities) 3 

Myaoiie9sp,1 1 

MffaKnaJ 1 

l^ermiafia,  Swallow 3 

avUmloides,  M.  &H 3 

Nuculina  belliatriata^  SteveuB 3 

SedgwUMa  cancavaf  M.  «&  H 4 

Sohizodu9  0vatu$,M.&,B. 3 

curtus,  M.  «&H 1 

Pleuropharus  f  J 1 

oblangus,  Meek 6 

Twenty-seven  genera,  49  species,  and  318  specimens. 

The  coUectioiis  of  Paleozoic  fossils  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey 
were  taken  charge  of  by  the  writer  iu  1882,  and  as  his  time  permitted 
the  material  was  worked  over,  identified  and  recorded.  The  original 
field-labels  were  largely  with  the  specimens,  but  the  identifications 
made  by  Messrs.  Meek,  Hall,  and  Whitfield  were  largely  lost,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  figured  specimens.  The  entire  collection  has  now  ' 
been  labelled  and  tnrned  over  to  the  n.  S.  I^ational  Mnsenm  collections, 
the  present  accession  being  the  last. 

Aoo.  No.  SpedmeBs 

17284.    From  the  U.  S.  (Geological  Sarvey,  throngh  Charles  D.  Walcott,  in 
charge  Division  of  Paleozoic  Inyertebrate  Paleontology 
(catalogue  Kos.  14999-15053). 
Carboniferons  fossils  from  Eastern  Tennessee : 

ZapKrentia  sp.f 10 

Streptorhynchua  crenmtriatyLvkTiin 4 

Ckonetes  granuliferaf  N.  dt  P «•— ..  1 

ProdMtuB  aemiretioulatua^  var 28 

8emireHculatu8,  Martin 9 

sp.T 4 

i^^ir\fera  rookymonianaf  Marcon 15 

(if.)  lineata,  Martin 1 

sp.T 4 

Bhynohanella  uto,  Marcon 1 

Betzia  vemeuiliana,  Hall 1 

Aihyris  sp.T 3 

Terebraiula  trinuolea,  Hall! 1 

Productua  coral 1 

Ten  genera,  13  species,  1  variety,  and  83  specimens. 
Silurian : 

Stromataporasp,! 1 

Clumeiea  sp.f 13 

Orihis  sp 2 
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Aco.  No.  Speoimeni. 

17284.            Mhynchonellas^.J 50 

Rhynchoapira  sp,1 1 

Leptocwlia  hemi$pher%oaf  Hall 2 

Avioula  rhomhoideSf  Hall ; 1 

Tellinamya  curta,  Hall 2 

BeyrichiaMtaf  Vauuxem 21 

Calymene  clintoni,  B.M 7 

Ten  genera,  10  species,  and  100  specimens. 
Lower  Silurian  (Ordovioian): 

Streptelagma  comioulum,  Hall 1 

MonticuUpora  lycoperdan,  Say 21 

E8oharopora  recta,  Hall 1 

Lepktna  sericcay  Sowerby 7 

Strophomena  altemata,  Conrad 20 

Orthis  testudinaria,  Dalman 35 

oocidentalis,  Hall ^ 9 

iricenarta,  Conrad 17 

Bhynohotiella  capaXf  Coniad 24 

Zygo8pira  recurvirostraf  Hall 2 

Cypricarditea  iDinohelHtSAflord I 

aaffordi,  Hall 3 

Murdhiaonia  millerif  Hall 6 

Euomphaluaap,^ 1 

Orthoceras  arouoliratum,  KM  1 1 

junceumt  Hall 3 

Dalmanites  Bip.1 2 

Cyrtoceraa '2 

Fourteen  genera,  18  species,  and  156  specimens. 
17365.    From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  through  Charles  D.  Walcott, 
in  charge  Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology 
(catalogue  Nos.  15148-15165). 
Carboniferous  fossils  from  Nevada : 

Athyria  aubtilita 47 

sp.f 1 

I>t«ctna,  sp.  f 2 

GHffithideay  61^.  f 2 

Orthia 7 

Pinna 3 

Terehratula  haatata,  Sowerhy 8 

Str^torhynchua  creniatria,  Phillips 5 

Spirifera  (like  S.logani,  Hall) 1 

rooX;j^OR tona,  Marcou 9 

atriatay  Martin 8 

oamerata,  Martin 4 

Spxriferina criaiata,  Schlotheim ....  2 

Betzia  radialia,  Phillips 7 

Euomphalna 1 

Twelve  genera,  15  species,  and  107  specimens. 
17448.    From  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  through  Charles  D.  Walcott,  in 
charge  Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology, 
Devonian  fossils  from  Nevada : 

^hynohqnella  ainuaiay  Hallf 7 

duplicataj  Hf^U  .,,,,, .,^, ,,«,,,  6 
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Ace  No.  Specimeiuk 

1744a            Nucleospira  coHvinnUf  Hall .' 2 

Atrypa  retkularia,  Linn 32 

Prodiictus  ahumardiannSfYlM 6 

8p.  T I 

StrophodontOf  sp.  f 4 

Orthis  impres8a,Hall a 

Lingula  (like  X.  %ea,  Hall) 5 

Pentamerua  Xo<w,  var.  Walcott 45 

Cyrtina  hamiltonenaiSf  Hall 1 

^ 16 

32 

Amhoowlia 8 

SjAHfera  Bp.  f 3 

AthyriSf  sp.  t 7 

2 

2 

Uolopeal 3 

JSuomphalua,  sp.  T 5 

•     Platyatoma  lineatumf  1  CouTSid 1 

Euompkalus (P.)  laxaa.  Hall? 2 

Bellerophon 1 

ModUmiarphaj  1  Bj}.  1 7 

Leperdiiiaf  sp.  f I 

Orthoceras,  sp.  f 1 

Orthoccrasi 5 

Ninoteen  genera,  27  species,  1  variety,  aud  213  spocimeDs. 

Tbis  small  collection  of  Devonian  fossils  is  of  interest,  as  it  sbows 
I  ho  extension  of  the  Devonian  fauna  into  southern-central  Nevada. 

I72^i().  Froui  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  through  Charles  D.  Walcott,  in  charge 
Division  of  Paleozoic  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  3,500  speciuieiis  of 
fossils  from  Devonian  aud  Silurian  strata  of  southern  Indiana  and 
northern  Kentucky.  This  material  has  been  labeled,  with  locality 
and  formation,  and  distributed  through  the  main  collection  to  be 
studied  when  reviewing  that  collection. 


WORK  ON  COLLECTIONS. 

The  (lire<Jt  work  on  the  collections  of  the  Museum  has  been  the 
recording,  idenfifyiug,  and  labeling  of  the  material  mentioned  under 
"  accessions,"  and  a  continuation,  as  opportunity  offered,  of  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  old  collection^  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  latter 
work  has  been  very  limited,  owing  to  the  writer's  position  as  paleontolo- 
gist in  charge  of  the  paleozoic  paleontology  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  requiring  him  and  his  assistants  to  devote  the  most  of  their 
time  to  original  work  in  connection  with  the  Survey.  This  work  will, 
in  a  large  degree,  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Museum  collections,  as  the 
material  studied  conUuns  many  new  tyi)es  and  largo  numbers  of  species 
n.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 15 
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illustrating  the  stratigraphic  and  geographic  distribation  of  life  daring 
paleozoic  time. 

There  is  at  present  qaite  a  large  amount  of  material  transferred  from 
the  Geological  Survey  that  can  be  placed  on  exhibition  as  soon  as  cases 
are  prepared  to  receive  it. 

A  list  of  the  publications  which  appeared  during  the  year,  and  which 
were  based  on  material  in  the  collection,  will  be  found  in  Part  iv. 

The  systematic  collection  of  Cambrian  fossils,  commenced  in  1884, 
together  with  the  formatiou-^of  a  collection  of  material  from  the  typical 
localities  of  Lower  Silurian  and  Devonian  fossils,  has  advanced,  and 
large  collections  have  been  made  as  the  means  available  permitted.  If 
this  can  be  continued,  there  is,  in  the  near  future,  the  prospect  of  large 
increase  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum.  The  direct  field-work  of  the 
geologists  of  the  Geological  Survey  will  also  add  to  the  collection  as 
soon  as  the  material  is  studied  and  turned  over  to  the  Museum. 

Other  sources  of  increase  will  be  from  the  accessions  by  exchange 
and  the  contributions  made  by  individuals.  I  think  the  latter  source 
of  increase  will  enlarge  when  a  portion  of  the  collection  is  placed  on 
exhibition  and  parties  interested  know  that  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  care  of  their  contributions. 

With  all  of  the  above,  there  is  still  a  source  of  increase  that  can  only 
be  made  available  by  the  use  of  a  collecting  and  purchasing  fund. 
There  are  localities  that  can  not  be  properly  visited  and  collections  made 
by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey.  On  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  Kew  Brunswick,  and  even  in  Newfoundland, 
it  is  essential  that  collections  should  be  obtained  for  comparative 
study. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  individuals  who  have  given  years  to  col- 
lecting in  some  locality  desire  to  sell  their  collections  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  collecting.  When  such 
collections  will  fill  gaps  in  the  collections  of  the  Museum  it  is  very  desir- 
able, if  the  Museum  is  to  take  a  high  position  in  this  department,  that 
they  should  be  secured. 

The  American  Museum  of  Katural  History,  in  New  York  City  paid 
$G5,000  for  the  Hall  collection,  and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  purchased  large  collections  of  Paleozoic  fos- 
sils. The  National  Museum  does  not  need  to  make'  such  large  out- 
lays of  money,  but  a  comparatively  small  sum,  available  each  year, 
would,  with  other  sources  of  increase,  give  a  collection  worthy  of  the 
Museum. 

The  collections  are  now  arranged  in  sixteen  table  cases  in  the  south- 
east court  of  the  Museum.  With  the  exception  of  writing  out  the  labels 
in  four  of  the  cases,  and  the  addition  of  the  material  from  accessions, 
no  changes  have  been  made  since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  depart- 
ment was  submitted.  The  number  of  specimens  was  given  then  as 
follows : 
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Specimens. 

Cambrian 10.848 

Silurian 12.418 

Deyonlan 13,548 

Carboniferous... 33,688 

Permian 1,892 

Green's  oaste  (plaster) 255 

Total 72,049 

To  this  most  bo  added  the  accessions  of  the  past  year,  7,833  speci- 
mens. The  last  number  entered  in  the  catalogue  in  June,  1885,  was 
14S50,  and  in  June,  1886, 15460. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INVERTEBRATE  FOSSILS  (MESOZOIC) 
IN  THE  U.S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30, 
188G. 


By  O.  A.  White,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  principal  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  collections  of 
Mesozoic  invertebrates  during  the  past  year  are  those  which  have  been 
sent  to  the  Museum  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Only  a  small  part 
of  these  have  been  registered  in  the  records  of  the  Museum ;  all  the 
others  having  been  cleansed,  ticketed,  and  placed  in  cases  in  the  north 
balcony  of  the  Smithsonian  Building.  Our  records  show  that  eight 
accessions  have  been  received  through  the  Museum,  all  but  two  of 
which  are  small  and  unimportant.  One  of  these  is  a  small  lot  of  Creta- 
ceous fossils  from  Mexico,  all  new  species,  the  gift  of  Seiior  Jos6  G. 
Aguilera,  of  the  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission. 

The  other  is  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred  specimens,  represent- 
ing about  seventy  species,  from  M.  Charpy,  Director  of  the  Museum  at 
Annecy,  HauteSavoy,  France.  They  are  of  Jurassic  and  lower  Creta- 
ceous age. 

The  work  of  arranging  and  classifying  the  collections  of  the  Museum 
has  progressed  during  the  year,  and  has  reached  a  condition  in  which 
the  collections  are  all  accessible  for  convenient  study,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  with  reference  to  their  installation,  or  their  separation  into 
reserve,  exhibition  and  exchange  series. 

The  work  of  arranging  and  classifying  has  embraced  the  numerous 
collections  which  have  been  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Mu- 
seum, some  of  which  had  been  damaged  and  their  labels  destroyed  by 
the  fire  which  occurred  in  the  Smithsonian  Building  many  years  ago. 

To  identify  and  arrange  these  collections  has  required  much  labor. 
Each  specimen  has  undergone  the  process  of  identification,  cleansing, 
recording  upon  the  Museum  register,  being  numbered  in  paint,  labelled, 
and  finally  arranged  in  trays,  drawers,  and  cases  suitable  for  conven- 
ient reference.  All  of  this  has  been  done,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescribed  usages  of  the  Museum,  but  often,  in  the  absence 
of  precedent,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  devise  new  methods  of  ar- 
rangement. 
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The  arrangement  in  cases  has  been  made  as  follows :  All  collections 
whose  entirety  had  not  been  broken,  or  the  specimens  identified  and 
labelled,  were  transferred  to  the- north  balcony  of  the  Smithsonian  Build- 
ing and  there  arranged  according  to  locality.  To  the  collections  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  a  green  tag  was  glued  upon  each  specimen, 
bearing  the  accession  number  of  the  Survey.  All  the  collections  were 
arranged  in  cases  geographically  and  a  card  index  made,  by  which 
every  collection  can  be  readily  referred  to. 

.  The  second  class  of  collections  embraced  all  specimens  that  had  l^eeu 
identified  and  duly  recorded  on  the  Museum  register  and  labelled  in  the 
proper  manner.  The  temporary  arrangement  of  this  material  in  the 
southeast  court  of  the  Museum  has  been  completed. 

The  present  provisional  arrangement  is  purely  stratigraphical^  only 
a  broad  biological  classification  having  been  attempted  under  each  goo- 
logical  period. 

The  many  valuable  type  specimens  belonging  to  the  collection  have 
been  arranged  separately  from  the  stratigraphical  arrangement  above 
mentioned,  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently  studied  as  a  whole.  These 
have  been  collected  together  and  reidentified  by  Mr.  Marcou,  who  has 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  same  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Museum.* 

During  the  year,  1563  entries  were  made  in  the  Museum  catalogue. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  total  number  of  specimens  in  the 
Museum  collections,  nor  any  attempt  to  group  them  into  different  cate- 
gories. 

*  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  290-344. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOSSIL   PLANTS  IN   THE  U.  & 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  188G. 


By  Lester  P.  Ward,  Honorary  Curator. 


Comparatively  few  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collection  during 
the  year,  the  most  important  being  a  series  of  33  species  (93  specimens), 
presented  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Beckwith.  Most  of  the  specimens  in  this  do- 
nation were  collected  by  Rev.  A.  Lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  Morrison,  Colo., 
the  rest  from  Golden,  Colo. 

The  other  additions  consist  of  specimens  sent  by  the  various  cor- 
respondents of  the  Institution  for  identification. 

The  routine  work  in  the  department  has  been  confined  to  caring  for 
the  specimens  as  they  have  been  received,  and  in  boxing  up  and  send- 
ing for  determination  the  large  mass  of  material,  which  has  been  accu- 
mnlating  for  many  years. 

In  September,  1885,  ten  boxes  of  miscellaneous  material  were  sent  to 
Prof.  Leo  Lesquereux,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  identification.  This 
material  has  been  accumulating  since  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  had  become  of  such  magnitude  that  the  question  of 
space  was  aserious  one.  In  working  up  this  material  Professor  Lesque- 
reux has  found  much  that  is  incapable  of  satisfactory  determination,  and 
such  has  been  discarded.  On  the  last  of  May,  188G,  these  specimens  were 
returned  to  the  Museum,  all  carefully  labeled.  From  this  material  Pro- 
essor  Lesquereux  was  able  to  determine  about  150  si)ecies,  of  which 
number  107  species  were  new  to  the  collection  and  14  new  to  science. 

PRESENT  STATE  OP  THE  COLLECTION. 

(1)  Total  namber  of  specimons  of  catalofj^ned  material  (exclnsive  of  my  recent 

collection  still  in  hand  for  study) 7,439 

(2)  Number  of  sjiecimens  not  Bpecifically  identitled  (mostly  fossil  wood) 1, 713 

(3)  Determined  material 5,613 

(4)  Number  of  specimens  discarded 113 

(5)  Duplicates  now  stored  in  the  Armory  Building 1,091 

(6)  Number  of  distinct  species  identified,  catalogued,  and  installed : 

Paleozoic 330 

Mesozoic 194 

Cenozoic - 548 

1,072 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  RECENT  PLANTS  IN  THE  U   S. 
NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR.  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1«8G. 


By  Lester  F.  Ward,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  largest  and  most  valaablo  addition  to  the  collection  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  V.  Havard,  U.  S.  Array.  This  collection,  ff6m  Texas 
and  the  Southwest  generally,  contains  many  species  new  to  the 
herbarium  and  also  some  new  to  science  which  have  recently  been 
•described  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  and  Mr.  Sereno  Watson.  Quite  a  number 
are  species  detected  for  the  first  time  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  Compositw^  Graminefc,  and 
ferns. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  collection  of  a  bout  1,000  species,  presented 
by  Mr.  William  M.  Canby,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  is  also  rich  in 
western  plants,  particularly  from  Calfornia.  This  with  the  Havard 
donation  added  over  1,500  species  to  the  herbarium. 

A  fine  collection  of  nearly  350  species  from  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  was  donated  by  Mr.  Frank  Tweedy.  These  specimens  are  doubly 
valuable  as  they  were  used  by  Mr.  Tweedy  in  t^ie  preparation  of  his 
'*  Flora  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  recently  issued  (Wash- 
ington, 1886). 

Mr.  O.  G.  Pringlo  has  presented  a  set  of  his  Plantar  MexicanaD  col- 
lected in  Mexico  in  1885,  most  of  which  are  new  to  the  herbarium. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer  has  also  donated  a  set  of  the  plants  collected  by 
himself  in  southwestern  Chihuahua  in  1885.  More  than  20  per  cent 
of  the  collection  consists  of  species  new  to  science. 

Mr.  Gerald  McCarthy  donated  nearly  a  complete  set,  about  300  spe- 
cies, of  his  North  Carolina  collection  of  1885.  This  distribution  is  rich 
in  grasses  and  sedges. 

Besides  the  above  donations  there  have  been  many  others,  of  varying 
size,  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  which  fact  goes  to  prove  that 
when  the  existence  of  the  herbarium  becomes  more  widely  known  the 
influx  of  material  will  be  rapid. 

Nearly  two  months  of  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  were  spent  in 
completing  the  card-catalogue  of  the  Joad  collection.  This  collection 
consisted  of  about  10,000  species,  9,000  of  which  were  new  to  the  herb- 
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ariam,  for  which  cards  had  to  be  writteu.  lu  the  matter  of  practical 
working,  this  card-catalogue  is  foand  to  be  of  great  valae,  since  by 
consulting  it  the  presence  or  .absence  of  any  species  may  be  at  once 
detormiued  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  cases.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  large  herbarium  in  this  country  in  which  this 
system  has  been  atlopted,  and  the  labor  of  keeping  it  up  will  be  very 
slight  compared  with  what  it  would  be  to  prepare  such  a  catalogue  after 
the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of  material.  No  species  is  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  collection  utitil  its  card  has  first  been  written  and 
entered.  Besides  convenience  of  consultation,  this  system  possesses 
another  point  of  advantage  in  that  it  furnishes  the  source  of  a  record, 
easily  accessible,  of  the  exact  status  and  magnitude  of  the  collections,  a 
matter  which  is  open  to  much  speculation  when  no  such  data  are  at 
hand. 

'  The  poisoning  of  specimens  newly  received  has  occupied  much  time. 
About  5,000  specimens  have  been  permanently  protect«<l  from  the  rav- 
ages of  insects.  A  complete  immersion  of  the  specimen  in  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  found  most  effica- 
cious. 

The  work  which  has  required  the  largest  amount  of  time  has  been 
the  selection  of  material  for  mounting.  Instead  of  mounting  indiscrimi- 
nately the  mass  of  duplicate  m.aterial  which  constantly  comes  to  a  col- 
lection of  this  character,  a  careful  comparison  is  always  made  in  order 
to  be  certain  that  the  specimens  will  actually  add  to  the  ones  already 
in  hand  ;  either  a  different  phase  of  the  plant  or  a  new  and  interesting 
locality.  In  this  manner  pure  duplication  is  checked  and  the  growth 
of  the  herbarium  made  to  accommodate  itself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
the  present  somewhat:  restricted  space.  As  rapidly  as  the  specimens 
selected  can  bo  mounted  they  are  added  in  their  systematic  place  to  the 
herbarium,  so  that  no  large  amount  of  this  new  material  is  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  remain  inaccessible. 

In  compliance  with  your  circular  issued  March  1,  1883,  much  work 
has  been  done  towards  perfecting  a  list  of  the  cultivated  plants  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Most  of  the  time  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Schott,  when  not 
engage<l  in  caring  for  the  living  plants  in  the  Museum,  has  been  spent 
in  making  extensive  collections  about  the  city.  Several  thousand  spec- 
imens are  the  result  of  this  labor.  These  have  all  been  poisoned  and 
await  final  identification,  which  we  hope  soon  to  have  time  to  undertake. 
A  slip  catJilogue  of  those  already  determined  has  been  commenced  and 
now  contains  about  1,800  slips.  As  the  estimated  number  of  cultivated 
species  is  about  4,000,  much  work  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

In  regard  to  the  exhibition  and  study  series  nothing  has  as  yet  been 
attempted,  although  a  large  mass  of  material,  principally  woods,  fruits, 
fruit  vessels,  etc.,  has  accumulated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  dis- 
tant day  an  exhibition  of  this  character  may  be  undertaken,  since  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  it  would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  Value. 
When  once  begun  its  growth  will  be  rapid,  since  by  seeing  unique  vege* 
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table  prodacts  the  general  public  will  be  stimulated  to  give  material 
which  is  now  allowed  to  be  wasted. 

The  research  work  has  been  confined  in  the  main  to  the  identification 
of  material  that  has  been  sent  for  determination  by  its  correspondents, 
or  has  in  other  ways  become  the  property  of  the  department.  When 
the  routine  work  of  installing  the  collections  now  in  hand  is  completed 
it  is  hoped  that  more  extended  researches  may  be  undertaken. 

According  to  the  record  furnished  by  the  card-catalogue,  there  are 
now  in  the  herbarium  and  accessible  15,538  species  of  plants.  Of  the 
actual  number  of  specimens  it  is  impossible  to  state,  but  30,000  may  be 
taken  as  a  safe  estimate,  as  it  is  less  than  an  average  of  two  to  each 
species.  It  is  also  impossible  to  give  the  exact  number  of  duplicates  for 
distribution  or  exchange,  but  there  are  probably  from  5,000  to  8,000 
specimens. 

The  last  entry  in  the  Museum  catalogue  on  June  30, 1885,  was  23,  and 
the  last  on  June  30, 1886,  was  63,  making  a  total  of  40  entries  during 
the  year. 
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IIEPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINERALS  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1886. 


By  F.  W.  Olabkb,  Honorary  Curator. 


The  accessions  have  been  numerous,  both  by  gift  and  exchange,  and 
have  covered  a  wide  range  of  species.    Of  the  gifts  the  following  have 
been  among  the  more  important: 
From  Charles  F.  Brown, .%  speoiraens  of  quartz,  waveUite,  rntile,  etc.,  from  Arkan- 

From  F.  W.  Taylor,  a  aeries  of  the  vanadates  from  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico. 

From  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell,  thomsonites,  etc.,  from  Minnesota. 

From  Prof.  R.  Ellsworth  Call,  large  calcites,  from  Moline,  111. 

From  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  a  full  series  of  the  torqnoises  of  New  Mexico. 

From  the  West  Prussian  Provincial  Mnsenm  at  Danzig,  15  inclusions  in  amber. 

Of  our  exchanges  the  more  noteworthy  accessions  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

From  W.  J.  Knowlton,  138  specimens  of  annite,  cryophyllitc,  danalite,  etc.,  from 
Rockport,  Mass. 

From  N.  P.  Pratt,  a  collection  of  corundums  from  Georgia. 

From  Prof.  Archibald  Liversidgo,  64  specimens  of  Australian  minerals. 

From  the  Musde  d'Anuecy,  70  specimens  of  minerals,  mostly  French. 

From  the  Ecole  des  Minos  at  Paris,  44  specimens. 

From  James  Matters,  a  series  of  minerals  from  the  French  Creek  Mine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From  Prof.  B.  K.  Emerson,  of  Amherst  College,  56  8i>ecimens,  miscellaneous. 

The  foregoing  entries  are  but  a  few  out  of  many,  and  refer  to  the 
mineral  collection  proper.  The  subcollections  of  gems  and  of  meteor- 
ites, however,  have  been  proportionally  enriched,  as  the  subjoined  ex- 
amples show. 

METEORITES. 

From  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  10  specimens  of  meteorites  hy  gift. 

From  G.T.  Kunz,  a  fine  slice  of  the  Glorieta  meteorite  in  exchange. 

From  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard,  17  specimens  of  meteorites  in  exchange. 

From  S.  C.  H.  Bailey,  3  specimens  of  meteorites  in  exchange. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  a  slice  of  aTennessee  meteorite. 

GEMS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  STONES. 

From  Q.  F.  Kunz,  by  gift,  3  Brazilian  tourmalines 

From  Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  by  gift,  an  "  inkstoue  holder  "  of  Chinese  jade,  mounted  i.n 
a  carved  teakwood  base. 
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From  Prof.  G.  B.  Croode,  ou  dci>O0it,  a  carved  agalmatolito  plate. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  through  the  Department  of  State,  a  series  of  Per- 
sian turquoises. 

From  Thomas  Donaldson,  esq.,  on  deposit,  a  fine  series,  polished,  of  the  New  Mexican 
tnrqaoise. 

By  purchase,  a  collection  of  nearly  a  thonsand  examples  of  the  crys- 
tallized qaartz  from  near  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  was  also  acquired. 

The  routine  work  of  the  department,  in  addition  to  the  usual  detaiU 
of  cataloguing,  labeling,  etc.,  has  involved  much  labor  in  the  identiGca- 
tion  of  species,  completing  exchanges,  prepariug  and  shipping  sets  of 
minerals  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  correspondence.  Furthermore, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  mounting  the  collection  for  exhibition, 
and  in  the  final  distribution  of  the  material  into  Museum  and  duplicate 
series.  In  the  latter  connection  the  entire  collection  has  been  thoroughly 
gone  over  and  permanently  classified.  The  final  result  of  this  classifica- 
tion may  be  stated  numericaliy  so  as  to  show  the  actual  extent  of  the 
collection  on  July  1, 1886 : 

Spocimous. 

On  exhibition,  Maseum  series 3,238 

On  exhibition,  Willcox  collection ,  dt^posited 1 ,  229 

Keeerve  or  study  series 5,404 

Duplicates 8,530 

Total 18,401 

The  number  of  the  last  catalogao  entry  in  June,  1885,  was  45,843,  and 
that  of  the  last  catalogue  entry  in  June,  188G,  was  46,615,  giving  a  total 
of  772  entries  dnring  the  year. 

These  figures  require  a  few  words  of  explanation,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  policy  of  the  department.  The  exhibition  series  naturally 
consists  of  the  larger  and  showier  specimens,  and  specimens  having  a 
general  public  interest  But  in  every  collection  of  minerals  there 
are  many  objects  having  purely  scientific  value,  which  could  not  be 
publicly  displayed  without  using  an  unwarrantably  large  amount  of 
space.  Such  specimens  form  our  reserve  or  study  series,  and  are  pre- 
served in  drawers  underneath  the  regular  show  cases.  This  series  is 
intended,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  monographic  and  exhaustive,  so  that 
it  may  be  of  use  to  mineralogists,  who  wish  to  make  comparative  studies 
of  similar  minerals  from  widely  separated  localities;  and  much  material 
finds  a  place  in  it,  which  has  value  only  on  account  of  its  origin  or  as- 
sociations. Some  scientific  work  has  been  done  on  portions  of  the  col- 
lection incidentally  to  my  duties  as  chief  chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.  For  example,  I  have  worked  up  the  minerals  from  Litchfield, 
Me.,  and  the  turquoise  from  New  Mexico,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Biggs  has  made 
full  analyses  of  the  lepidolites  from  Maine  and  the  cryophyllito  and 
annite  of  Bockport,  Mass.  A  full  description  of  the  gem  collection,  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Eunz,  appeared  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April, 
1886.  The  latter  paper,  brought  down  to  date  and  revised,  is  repro- 
duced in  Part  iii  of  this  report. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LITHOLOGY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOL- 
OGY IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
:iU,  1886. 


By  George  P.  Mbbbill,  Curator. 


The  additions  to  the  collections  daring  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
have  been  nearly  all  in  the  form  of  small  accessions  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  and  but  few  of  them  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
special  mention.  As  heretofore,  the  department  has  had  to  rely  for  its 
material  mainly  on  exchanges  and  donations,  and  while  much  of  the 
matter  thns  obtained  is  valuable,  it  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  very  mis- 
cellaneous character. 

The  more  important  of  the  accessions  are  given  in  the  following  list: 

Jbboitf  A.  N.    A  sories  of  falgurite  tabes  frbm  Union  Grove,  111. 

American  Insiiluie  <if  Mining  Engineers,    Ninety-five  samples  native    and  foreign 

bailding  stone. 
Bemadou,  Ensign  J,  B.    One  slab  Verdaniiquo  marble,  one  stone  pencil  jar,  one  disk 

of  yellow  stone,  and  one  box  of  indarated  tale,    (f)  Cored. 
Biddle,  Henry  J.  A  collection  of  serpentines  and  associated  rooks  from  Chester  County, 

Pa. 
BoMv4f  T,  T.    Specimens  omptive  rocks  from  Hingham,  Mass. 
Chwrpy,  M,  L.  (Mnseum  of  Annecy,  Hante  Savoy,  France).    A  collection  of  1^4  rocks 

from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Hungary. 
Crilienden,  A.  R,    Travertine.     Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
Croahy,  Prof.  W:  O.    Collection  of  rocks  and  minerals,  various  sources. 
Dillerf  J.  S.    Six  specimens  orupiivo  rocks  from  Kentucky  and  California.  Aim)  pho- 

tograph  of  a  cliff  of  banded  hyperstbene  andesito.    California. 
Bugger,  8.  M,    One  specimen  flexible  sandstone.  Banner's  Elk,  Watauga,  County, 

N.  C. 
Emerson,  Prof.  B.  K.    A  collection  of  some  50  specimens  Massachusetts  rocks  and 

small  slabs  of  Suisin  City  (California)  ''Marble.'' 
FriUeh,  E.    Six  samples  Algerian  marbles. 
Georgia  Marble  Company.    Twelve  cubes,  6  tbin  slabs,  and  1  small  column  of  marble 

from  Pickens  County,  Ga. 
Gumey,  H.  D.    One  large  block  red  granite  from  Watab,  Minn. 
Hill,  B.  T.    Volcanic  dust  from  near  Wray  Station,  Colo. 

BiMteook,  Prof.  C.  H.    A  collection  of  over  100  specimens  rocks  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  vertical  column  showing  the  proportional  thickness  of  the  Arcbroan, 

Cambrian,  and  Silurian  rocks  in  New  Hampshire. 
Horan,  Henry.    Slab  of  stalagmite  marble  from  the  Luray  CavcH,  Virginia. 
Tximb,  T.  F.    Elaeolite  Syenite  from  Litchfield,  Me. 
Mcllhenney,  Dr.  W.  S.    Two  speciraen!^  soapstono  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Merrillf  G,  P.  Collection  of  serpeutiuc  from  Ilobokeu,  N.  J.  Basalt  from  coatit  of 
Ireland.    Rocks  from  Auburn,  Lewiston,  and.  Miuot,  Me. 

Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission.  Ono  hundred  and  Hfty  Hpocimens  rocks 
and  building  stones  of  Mexico,  including  a  fine  series  of  the  celebrated  "Mexi- 
can onyx." 

Mississippi  State  Commissioners  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  Three  samples  building 
stone  from  Mississippi. 

Xew  Orleans  Exposition.    One  large  concretion  and  one  large  block  of  volcanic  breccia. 

O'Leary,  Dennis.  Specimens  from  the  memorial  stones  scut  from  Germany,  Japan, 
Brazil,  Cherokee  Nation,  Maryland,  and  Massachusetts  for  the  Washington  Mon- 
ument. 

Peahf  Dr.  A.  C.  Volcanic  dust  from  Kansas  and  Montana ;  one  sandstone  and  one 
pyrite  concretion,  Montana. 

Purchased,  Three  samples  Mexican  onyx  cut  in  form  of  paper  knife  and  paper 
weights. 

Bicet  Prof,  IFilliam  North.    A  oollectiou  of  30  rocks  and  shells  from  Bermuda. 

lioeiber^  F.  E,     Two  samples  building  stone  and  one  grindstone  from  Texas. 

SaifleSf  Ira.  A  series  of  weathereil  limestones,  concretions,  and  stalagmitic  deposits, 
Tennessee. 

Shepherd,  A.  li.    Two  specimens  stalactites  from  Botopila,  Mexico. 

South  Carolina  Commissioners  to  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  Twelve  samples  building 
stones  from  South  Carolina. 

State  Department.  Fifty-three  samples  building  stone  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Stejneger,  Dr,  L.  A  collection  of  some  40  specimens  rocks  from  Copper  and  Behring'g 
Islands. 

Swiss  Centennial  Commission  1876.  Eighty  siieeimen  rocks  froi^  the  St.  Gothard  Tun 
nel. 

Trigg f  J,  S.  Six  small  pieces  and  one  large  slab  **  Madrepore '^  marble,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

TruCf  F.  W.    Collection  of  rocks  from  Loudoun  County,  Va. 

Turner ^  L.  M.    Collection  of  rocks  from  Ungava,  Labrador. 

Wadeworth,  Dr.  M.  E.    Volcanic  dust  from  Dakota. 

JVard  and  Howell.  One  large  slab  of  limestone  with  glacial  markings,  from  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Williams f  Dr.  Geor  ge  II.    A  collection  of  S^  native  and  foreign  rocks. 

JFinchell,  Prof.  N,  H.     Fifty  pounds  catlinite,  from  Pipestone  County,  Minn. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Twelve  relief  maps,  including  models  of  Mount  Taylor,  New 
Mexico ;  Washoe  Distiict,  Nevada;  Eureka  District,  Nevada  ;  Uinta  and  Was- 
atch Mountains,  Utah;  Lcadville  and  vicinity,  Colorado:  The  same  in  sec- 
tions ;  High  Plateaus  of  Utah ;  Henry  Mountains,  Utah ;  Stereogram  of  the 
Henry  Mountains,  Utah ;  Elk  Mountains,  Colorado ;  Yosemite  Valley  California; 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  preparation  of  the  Jesup  collection  of  building  stoueH  for  the 
American  Museam  in  New  York  City,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
my  report  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1885,  consamed  a  large 
l>ortion  of  the  time  up  to  January  1.  This  work  was  completed  at 
about  the  date  noted,  and  the  collection  is  now  packed  and  awaiting 
shipment.  It  comprises  some  1,073  samples  in  the  form  of  4  inch  cubes 
and  1,000  thin  sections  for  microscopic  study.  All  the  leading  quarries 
in  the  country  are  represented,  and  next  to  our  own  this  may  be  consid- 
ered the  most  complete  and  systematic  collection  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.     What  time  was  not  taken  up  by  this  work  has  beer 
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lally  occapied  in  iileDtifying  and  arraugiiig  the  materials  oomprisiug 
the  various  ooUectious  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  reserve  series. 
Particaiar  attention  has  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  exhibition 
series,  bat  owing  to  lack  of  some  very  essential  materials  and  an  insufii* 
dent  namber  of  proper  cases,  the  ccdiectious  of  rock-forming  materials, 
the  structural  series,  lithological  series,  and  the  building  and  orna- 
mental stones  only  are  in  conditions  approximating  completion.  In 
Part  III  of  this  report  will  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  building  stone  col- 
lection, so  annotated  and  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  provisional  hand- 
book. There  are  now  in  process  of  preparation  the  three  exhibition 
series  classed  under  the  heads  of  Dynamical,  Structural,  and  Historical 
Geology.  A  portion  of  the  materials  belonging  to  these  series  are 
already  on  exhibition,  being  of  themselves  sufficiently  striking  in  appear- 
ance to  excite  interest,  though  not  occupying  their  proper  places  in  the 
systematic  collection. 

Some  two  hundred  thin  sections  of  rocks  have  been  added  to  the  Mu- 
seum collections  during  the  year,  being  prepared  in  large  part  by  Mr. 
L.  n.  Merrill. 

I  regret  being  obliged  ta  state  that  no  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  labeling  during  the  entire  period  covered  by  this  report 
Labels  have  been  written  but  if  printed  at  all  the  work  has  been  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  valueless,  and  to  necessitate 
what  will  amount  practically  to  rewriting  the  entire  copy.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  so  far  as  this  department  is  concerned,  the  present 
methods  of  printing  (whereby  the  curator  receives  no  proof-sheets)  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

Eight  series  of  duplicates,  comprising  292  specimens,  have  been  sent 
out  during  the  year  in  the  way  of  exchanges.  To  this  list  should  also 
be  added  the  building-stone  collection  already  noted,  which  although 
not  as  yet  shipped  is  in  complete  readiness. 

The  working  force  of  the  department  was  largest  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  extra  work  entailed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Jessup  collection  of  building  stone.    It  has  been  as  follows: 

For  the  three  months  ending  October  1,  two  stone-cutters  and  one 
stone- polisher ;  for  the  four  months  ending  October  31,  one  laborer; 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  one  section-cutt.er  and  general 
assistant,  Mr.  L.  H.  Merrill ;  for  the  entire  year  one  lady  clerk,  Miss  B. 
Frankland.  Since  March,  Mr.  £.  S.  Lewis  has  satisfactorily  filled  the 
position  of  volunteer  assistant,  and  one  laborer  has  been  detailed  to 
work  in  the  department  when  not  required  for  special  duties  elsewhere. 

The  total  number  of  entries  upon  the  department  catalogue  during 
the  year  has  been  1,021,  comprising  some  1,276  specimens  of  various 
kinds. 

Pressure  of  routine  work  in  the  past,  as  in  preceding  years,  has  pre- 
cluded the  devotion  of  much  time  to  original  work  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lication. This  together  with  the  fact  that  such  of  my  time  as  could  be 
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spared  has  been  devoted  to  papers  of  considerable  length,  and  which 
arc  as  yet  incomplete,  cuts  down  the  possible  list  to  two  titles,  as  given 
in  the  bibliography.* 

The  collections  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  systematized  to  afford  good 
facilities  for  study  to  other  than  Museum  officials,  and,  although  they 
have  frequently  been  consulted  for  purpose  of  comparison,  nothing, 
other  than  above,  has  been  published  regarding  them  so  far  as  I  am 
aware. 

The  present  state  of  the  collection  is  as  follows: 

Whole  number  of  rock  specimens  in  the  reserve  series 17, 647 

Whole  unmber  of  rock  specimens  in  the  dnplicate  series 3, 000 

Total 20,647 

Of  the  reserve  series  5,313  are  now  on  exhibition ;  of  these  2,730  are 
building  and  ornamental  stones,  and  1,829  belong  to  the  educational 
series  of  rocks  and  rock- forming  minerals.  The  remainder  are  miscella- 
neous materials,  not  yet  in  their  proper  places  in  the  series  of  which 
they  are  to  form  a  part.  There  are  also  now  in  the  collection  some  3,400 
thin  sections  of  rocks  for  microscopic  study. 

The  rocks  of  the  reserve  series  not  designated  or  as  yet  not  utilized 
for  exhibition,  but  which  are  stored  in  the  drawers*  of  table  cases,  num- 
ber some  13,203.  This  number  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by  the  with- 
drawal, from  time  to  time,  of  materials  to  make  up  the  exhibition 
series.    They  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Specimens. 
From  the  varions  geological  horizons  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 

Nova  Scotia • 854 

From  Victoria,  Anstralia ^ 3r>5 

From  the  United  States  Geological  Surveys  west  of  the  100th  meridian 5(58 

From  the  United  States  Geological  exploration  of  the  40th  parallel 2,G40 

From  Leadvillo,  Colorado,  S.  F.  Emmons,  United  States  Geological  Survey.  588 
From  the  Conistock  Ledge  and  Washoe  districts,  Nevada,  G.  F.  Becker, 

United  States  Geological  Survey 198 

From  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 80 

Rocks  of  New  Hampshire 250 

Miscellaneous,  classified  hy  kinds 2,527 

Other  miscellaneous *  4, 143 

Total 12.203 

Avsido  from  the  rocks  mentioned  above  as  forming  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tematic series,  there  are  now  on  exhibition  thefollowing  objects  of  interest 
which  were  in  part  noted  in  my  report  for  1884 :  One  slope  table  case  of 
lavas  from  Ice  Spring  Bnttes,  Utah;  one  slope  table  ease  of  tufas  from 
Lake  Lahontan,  Nevada;  one  slope  table  case  of  siliceous  and  calcareous 
sinters  from  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  one  door  screen  case  of 
concretions;  one  pier  case  of  stalagmites  and  stalactiies,  jind  one  pier 
case  devoted  to  collections  illustrating  tlic  geology  of  Bermuda:  this  col- 
lection is  not  yet  complete.    There  arc  also  sundry  interesting  specimens 

•  See  Part  IV.  f  ^  \ 
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showing  glaciation,  saud  ero^on,  ripple  marks,  and  mud  cracks,  bat 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  more  in  detail  since  they  do  not  as  yet 
occupy  their  proper  places  in  the  systematic  exhibits. 

Other  miscellaneous  materials  on  exhibition  are  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing list :  Eight  geological  maps  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries;  one  large  map  showing  distribution  of  temperature  in  the 
United  States  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  one  large 
map  showing  distribution  of  rainfall  for  the  same  pelriod;  one  large 
map  showing  distribution  of  rain-fell  for  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February ;  fifteen  astronomical  views  comprising  the  Trou^ 
velot  series  of  astronomical  drawings ;  twenty-three  photographs  of 
stone  quarries ;  eight  colored  photographs  of  stone  buildings ;  fifteen 
geological  views,  including  the  large  plates  from  Dutton's  atlas  of  the 
Grand  Cation  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West ;  seventeen  models,  or  re- 
lief maps.    These  last  are  given  in  detail  below: 

I.  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  horizontal  and 
vertical  the  same.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Issued  by  Ward  & 
Howell.  Size,  4  feet  7^  inches  by  5  feet  6J  inches.  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey. 

II.  Elk  Mountains  of  Colorado.  Scale :  horizontal,  1  inch=l  mile; 
vertical,  1  inch =2,640  feet.  Modeled  by  W.  H.  Holmes.  Size,  2  feet 
2  inches  by  3  feet  8  inches.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

III.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  Monte  Somma,  Italy.  Compiled  by  Thomas 
Dickert.  Size,  2  feet  4^  inches  by  2  feet  4J  inches.  Issued  by  Waid 
&  Howell. 

IV.  Geological  model  of  Switzerland.    Size,  II  inches  by  24  inches. 

V.  The  Washoe  District,  Nevada.  Scale,  1  inch=l, 6GG  feet  or 
1:20000;  horizontal,  and  vertical  the  same.  Geology  by  G.  F.  Becker. 
Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size,  2  feet  5^  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches. 
Issued  by  Ward  &  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

VI.  Leadville,  Colo.,  and  vicinity.  Scale,  1  inch=800  feet,  or  1 :  0600. 
Geology  by  S.  F.  Emmons ;  modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size,  2  feet  7i 
inches.    Issued  by  Ward  &  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

VII.  The  same  in  sections.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

VIII.  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Scale:  vertical,  1  inch= 1,000  fathoms;  ratioof 
vertical  to  horizontal,  0.03.  Size,  23  by  32  inches.  Issued  by  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey. 

IX.  The  Yosemite  Valley,  California.  Scale,  about  4  inches  to  1  mile. 
Horizontal  and  vertical  the  same.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell  from  sur- 
vey by  King  and  Gardner.  Size,  2  feet  5  inches  by  4  feet  one-half 
inch.    Issued  by  Ward  &  Howell.     U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

X.  The  San  Juan  Mountains  and  mining  regions.  Scale,  1  inch=l 
mile,  or  1:63360;  vertical  scale  three  times  the  horizontal.  Modeled  by 
T.  W.  Eglostein.  Size,  4^  by  3J  inches.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Capt. 
George  M.  Wheeler  in  charge. 

XJf  The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West  and  (Jliflfs  of 
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Soathern  Utah.  Scale:  vertical,  1  inch =5,000 feet;  borizontal,  1  inch=2 
miles.  Modeled  by  E.  £.  Howell.  Size,  G  feet  G  inches  by  G  feet  7 
inches.    Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.    IJ.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XII.  Eureka  District,  Nevada.  Scale,  1  iuoh=l,600  feet,  or  1 :  19200; 
horizontal  and  vertical  the  same.  Geology  by  Arnold  Hague ;  modeled 
by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size,  5  feet  2  inches  by  5  feet  G^  inches.  Issued  by 
Ward  and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XIII.  Uintah  and  Wasatch  Mouutains.  Scale:  vertical,  1:126720; 
horizontal,!  inch  =4  miles,  or  1:253440.  Modeled  by  E.  E.  Howell.  Size, 
4  feet  3J  inches  by  4  feet  5J  inches.  Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.  U. 
S.  Geological  Survey. 

XIV.  Mount  Taylor,  New  Mexico.  Scale,  1  inch=l  mile;  horizontal 
and  vertical  the  same.  Geology  by  O.  E.  Dulton ;  modeled  by  E.  E. 
Howell.  Size,  4  feet  3 J  inches  by  4  feet  3 J  inches.  Issued  by  Ward 
and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XV.  Henry  Mountains,  Utah.  Scale,  vertical  and  horizontal  the  same. 
Geology  and  modeled  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Size,  3  feet  lOJ  inches  by  5 
feet  2J  inches.    Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XVI.  Stereogram  of  the  Henry  Mountains,  Utah,  showing  the  form 
the  country  would  have  if  the  eroded  portion  to  the  top  of  the  creta- 
ceous were  restored.  Vertical  and  horizontal  scale  the  same.  Geology 
by  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Size,  3  feet  lOJ  inches  by  5  feet  3J  inches.  Issued 
by  Ward  and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

XVII.  High  Plateaus  of  Utah.  Vertical  and  horizontal  scale  the 
same.  Modeled  by  G.  B.  Dutton.  Size,  4  feet  9  inches  by  4  feet  10 
inches.    Issued  by  Ward  and  Howell.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  METALLURGY  AND  ECONOMIC 
GEOLOGY  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR  END- 
ING JUNE  30, 188G. 


By  Fbeb.  p.  Dewey,  Curator. 


During  the  year  175  accessions  were  received.  Of  these,  42  were  col- 
lections gathered  by  the  curator  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  which 
were  fully  described  in  the  last  annual  report,  but  which  were  not  re- 
ceived in  Washington  in  time  to  be  accessioned  until  after  the  first  of 
July,  1885.  Of  the  remaining  133  accessions  a  very  large  number  were 
specimens  sent  in  for  examination  and  report,  and  have  no  value  what- 
ever to  the  Museum.  Only  7  of  the  accessions  are  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  be  especially  mentioned.    These  are: 

A  small  but  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  representing  the 
occurrence  and  associates  of  iridosmiue,  presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Walcott, 
liandolph,  Oregon.  A  small  collection  representing  the  oex;urrence  of 
free  silver  in  the  Batopilas  region  of  Mexico,  collected  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  A  small  collection  represent- 
ing the  application  of  the  Eussell  leaching  process  for  the  extraction  of 
the  precious  metals  as  applied  to  the  ores  of  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico, 
presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor.  A  very  full  and  interesting  illustnv- 
tion  of  the  occurrence,  extraction,  and  uses  of  aluminum,  presented  by 
Col.  William  Frishmuth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  full  series  of  photographs 
of  microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Garrison, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  series  of  English  cokes  from  various  localities  and 
representing  different  processes  of  manufacture,  presented  by  Mr.  Henry 
Simon,  Manchester,  England.  The  very  large  collection  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  This  collec- 
tion is  e'specially  rich  in  illustrations  of  the  American  iron  industry,  the 
ores  of  Missouri,  and  of  foreign  ores  and  metallurgical  processes;  it  will 
be  more  fully  described  in  the  historical  sketch  of  the  department 

In  cataloguing  the  collections,  6,506  entries,  covering  8,233  specimens, 
have  been  made.  Besides  the  175  accessions  received  during  the  year. 
29  accessions,  previously  received,  have  been  entered.  This  material 
may  be  divided  as  follows:  From  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  70  ac- 
cessions, 2,422  entries,  and  3,233  specimens ;  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  1  accession,  2,610  entries,  and  4,230  specimens ;  miscella- 
neous, 127  acoessions,  408  entries,  and  704  si)ecimens. 
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In  tbe  card-catalogue  1,638  entries  have  been  made,  and  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  H,  J.  Biddle  kindly  volunteered  assistance  and  examined  a 
large  series  of  ores  from  Mexico,  from  Missouri,  and  from  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition,  making  2,400  determinations  of  mineral  species  in  the 
specimens. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  specimens  have  been  sent  out  in  ex- 
change, 59  reports  upon  material  submitted  for  examination,  and  11 
special  reports  of  information  have  been  made. 

This  is  tbe  first  year  since  the  organization  of  the  department  that 
there  has  been  any  serious  attempt  at  systematic  installation  of  the 
collections.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers' collection  a  portion  of  the  west  hall  was  assigned  for  its  exhibi- 
tion, but  owing  to  the  incompletuess  of  tbe  records  of  the  matenal  and 
to  tbe  fact  that,  while  many  of  tbe  individual  collections  were  quite  full 
and  complete,  there  were  many  large  gaps  in  tbe  collection  as  a  wbole, 
which  rendered  its  installation  in  tbe  west  hall  una<lvisable,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  delay  the  exhibition  of  much  of  the  material,  and 
instead  it  was  decided  to  install  the  systematic  collections,  tbe  basis  of 
which  had  been  exhibited  at  the  !New  Orleans  Exhibition,  usiug  as  much 
of  the  Institute  collections  as  were  in  proper  shape. 

A  large  portion  of  tbe  year  has  been  devoted  to  unpacking,  examiniug, 
rearranging,  and  adding  to  the  New  Orleans  material,  so  as  to  comi)lete 
as  far  as  possible  tbe  metallurgical  collection.  Aside  from  tbe  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  material,  considerable  time  has  been  consumed  in  prepar- 
ing general  labels  for  the  collections. 

In  addition  to  tbe  papers  noticed  in  the  Bibliography  (Part  iv)  as 
]»ublished  by  the  curator,  there  is  also  included  a  notice  of  a  paper  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Garrison,  of  Pbihwielphia,  describing  the  photographs  ol 
microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel,  copies  of  which  have  been  pre 
sented  to  the  Museum. 

Early  in  1884  the  attention  of  the  department  was  turned  towards  tho 
necessity  of  an  examination  of  the  fuel  values  of  American  coals,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  tbe  year  the  results  of  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  together  with  plans  for  a  suitable  investigation,  were  formally 
laid  before  the  Director,  with  the  object  of  bringing  tbe  matter  before 
Congress  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on 
the  work.  * 

The  question  of  the  relative  fuel  value  of  difterent  coals  is  one  of 
great  imiK>rtance  to  all  users  of  coals,  and  on  this  account  alone  tbe  sub- 
ject is  one  that  should  command  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Government;  but 
aside  from  this,  the  Government  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  know- 
ing the  value  of  difterent  coals  purchased  for  its  own  use.  This  was 
appreciated  as  long  ago  as  1841,  when  an  appropriation  was  made  to 
enable  a  series  of  experiments  to  be  made  to  determine  the  steaming 
power  of  various  coals  furnished  for  the  Navy. 

The  examination  carried  on  under  tbe  provisions  of  this  appropriation 
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for  the  Navy  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Johnson,  from  1841  to  1844,  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  systematically  investigate  American  coals. 

Daring  the  years  1870, 1880, 1881,  and  1882  a  series  of  experiments 
to  determine  the  fuel  value  of  various  materials  furnished  to  the  XJ.  S. 
Army  was  carried  on  by  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  Gen- 
eral M.  G.  Meigs,  which  included  many  American  coals. 

Besides  these  two  systematic  investigations  a  few  examinations  of 
coals  from  restricted  areas  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government,  especially  by  engineers  in  the  Navy.  Many  of  these 
tests,  however,  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  boilers, 
and  are  only  incidentally  tests  of  coal. 

Aside  from  these  investigations  by  the  Government  scarcely  any- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  line,  although  occasionally  boiler  tests  have 
been  made  by  private  parties.  While  these  results  are  interesting  and 
of  use,  yet  the  conditions  of  the  tests  were  so  variable  that  the  results 
can  not  possibly  be  connected  so  as  to  give  relative  results  of  any  ac- 
curacy, and  therefore  can  not  be  used  to  determine  the  relative  fuel 
value  of  the  coals  tested. 

The  experiments  by  Professor  Johnson  embraced  very  careful  and 
elaborate  tests  of  the  steaming  power  of  the  coals,  together  with  chem- 
ical analyses  and  some  few  other  tests.  Considering  the  time  when  it 
was  made  and  the  condition  of  experimental  science  at  that  period,  this 
examination  was  a  remarkably  thorough  and  complete  one,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  were  of  great  value  to  the  Mavy. 

•  The  experiments  by  General  Meigs  were  restricted  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fuel  value  of  the  materials  tested  as  compared  with  the 
standard  of  the  Army — a  cord  of  oaK  wood — and  can  not  be  consid- 
ered as  a  systematic  investigation  of  coal,  so  that  really  the  only  com- 
plete examination  of  American  coals  is  that  of  Professor  Johnson,  and 
for  want  of  better  and  more  recent  figures  it  is  still  the  standard  of 
reference. 

The  number  of  coals  upon  the  market  at  that  time  was  very  small, 
and  his  series  embraced  only  forty-one  mines,  of  which  six  were  foreign. 
The  thirty-five  American  coals  were  about  equally  divided  between  the 
Pennsylvania  anthracite,  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  bituminous, 
and  the  Richmond,  Va.,  coals,  only  two  Western  coals  being  available. 

Since  that  time  the  vast  area  of  coal  country,  extending  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa ,  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama,  the  middle  basin  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  coals  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  have  been  de- 
veloped and  are  actively  worked,  so  that  106,006,205  gross  tons  of  coal 
were  mined  in  this  country  in  1884,  as  against  less  than  2,000,000  gross 
tons  in  1840. 

Aside  from  this  large  mass  of  new  material  requiring  investigation 
the  methods  of  experimental  science  have  greatly  advanced  since  1844, 
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and  results  obtained  now  would  have  far  more  application  and  value 
than  those  of  Professor  Johnson. 

The  necessity  and  practical  value  of  a  new  and  complete  examina- 
tion of  our  American  coals  is  evident  from  several  recent  articles  upon 
the  subject,  deploring  our  lack  of  information,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned : 

The  Evaporative  Power  of  Bitaininoas  Coals,  William  Kent,  Transaotion  Am.  8oc. 
Mech.  Eng.,  Vol.  iv,  p.  249. 

Present  State  of  the  Subject,  Heat  of  Combustion  of  Coal,  B.  F.  laherwood,  Joor. 
Franklin  Inst.  1884,  Vol.  cxviii,  p.  5. 

Composition  and  Value  of  Pennsylvania  Anthracite,  C.  A.  Ashbnrnor,  Penn.  'iil 
Geol.  Survey,  lleport  of  Progress  AA,  p.  xxx. 

Report  of  Comparitive  Merits  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Coal  for  Kaval  Use, 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  26,  48th  Congress,  2d  Sess. 

The  Relative  Value  of  Coals  to  the  Consumer,  H.  M.  Chance,  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol 
XIV,  p.  19. 

Classification  and  Composition  Pennsylvania  Anthracite,  C.  A.  Ashbnmer,  Trans 
A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  71C. 

Proposed  Apparatus  for  Determining  the  Heating  Power  of  Different  Fuels,  Wiliiniu 
Kent,  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  727. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  to  the  curator  also  show  the  neoil 
of  such  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Ashburner,  the  geologist  in  charge  of  the  anthracite  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  says : 

The  subject  of  the  chemical,  physical,  steaming,  etc.,  properties  of  American  coaU 
is  one  of  paramount  scientific  and  practical  importance.  This  question  has  never 
received  the  attention,  as  far  as  American  coals  go,  that  it  demands.  The  work  which 
has  been  done  by  English  and  European  chemists  and  physicists  in  determining  tho 
true  fuel  value  of  coals  has  given  us  information  in  regard  to  the  foreign  coals  of  whicli 
wo  are  at  present  totally  ignorant  in  regard  to  our  native  fuels.  The  work  which  was 
done  by  Johnson  was  of  great  value  for  its  day,  but  I  regret  to  say  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, similar  work,  which  has  been  engaged  in  by  American  investigators  since  John- 
son's time  has  added  very  little  of  a  practical  nature  to  his  results.  The  fuel  value 
which  is  put  upon  the  coals  (anthracite)  by  the  trade  is  almost  worthless ;  Jn  fact  it 
is  worse  than  that,  it  is  misleading. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Geologist  of  the  Ohio  Survey,  says : 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  about  entering  on  the  very  important 
line  of  work  indicated  in  your  letter.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of  the  incomplete- 
ness and  inaccuracy  of  our  best  figures  in  this  connection. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  practical  value  of  the  investigation  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  William  Kent,  an  engineer  of  large 
experience  in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  estimates  that  $675,000  are 
lost  annually  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  alone  from  the  use  of  wasteful 
methods  of  raising  steam.  This  loss  occurs  in  the  use  of  only  a  little 
over  1  per  cent,  of  the  coal  production  of  the  country. 

From  a  scientific  standpoint  the  results  of  such  an  investigation 
would  have  even  more  value  than  from  an  economic  view.  It  is  a 
source  of  constant  complaint  that  so  little  is  known  upon  the  subject 
by  writers  and  investigators. 

Such  an  investigation  would  be  a  very  large  undertaking,  snchi  as  no 
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individnal  or  company  or  even  State  could  undertake,  and  even  if  a 
State  should  undertake  to  investigate  its  own  coals  the  results  obtained, 
so  fiar  from  filling  the  need,  would  only  the  more  clearly  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  including  all  the  coals  of  the  country  in  one  investiga- 
tion under  one  central  authority. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  the  following  plan  for  a  new  and  com- 
plete investigation  of  American  coals  has  been  prepared: 

(1)  Each  coal  furnished  for  investigation  to  be  submitted  to  a  pre- 
liminary examination,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  practically,  to  deter- 
mine its  relationships  and  affinities. 

(2)  The  coals  to  be  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  examination,  especially  as  regards  the  volatile  matter  con- 
tained. 

(3)  EsK^h  coal  to  be  submitted  to  a  series  of  tests  on  a  practical  scale 
to  determine  its  fuel  value. 

•  (4)  An  examination  to  be  made  to  determine  the  manner  of  combina- 
tion of  the  chemical  elements  in  the  coals. 

(1)  In  the  preliminary  examination  it  is  designed  to  include  nearly  all 
the  coals  of  the  country,  but  the  results  of  this  examination  will  un- 
doubtedly show  so  much  similarity  that  in  many  cases  a  single  coal  can 
be  selected  for  further  examination  which  shall  fairly  represent  several. 

(2)  It  is  essential  to  divide  the  coals  into  classes  in  order  to  prescribe 
the  conditionsof  the  practical  tests,  which  should  manifestly  be  diflfer- 
ent  for  a  hard  dry  anthracite  containing  only  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  volatile 
matter,  from  those  of  a  soft  bituminous  coal  with  30  per  cent,  or  more, 
of  volatile  matter. 

(3)  The  determination  of  the  fuel  value  of  the  coals  is  the  prime  aim 
and  object  of  the  investigation. 

To  accomplish  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  subject  the  coal  to  combus- 
tion on  a  practical  scale,  under  a  boiler,  or  rather  boilers,  provided  with 
suitable  applicance»  for  controlling  the  conditions  of  the  combustion, 
measuring  the  work  accomplished  by  the  x>ounds  of  water  evaporated 
by  one  pound  of  coal. 

In  order  that  the  results  obtained  shall  be  of  any  practical  value  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  strictly  comparable.  Hav- 
ing the  coal  divided  into  classes  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  com- 
parable results,  to  test  each  of  a  given  class  under  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  conditions.  If  now  the  investigation  is  limited  to  a  single  set 
of  conditions  for  each  class  of  coals,  as  was  done  by  Professor  Johnson, 
then  the  practical  application  of  the  results  will  also  be  limited  to  the 
same  or  similar  conditions,  and  should  they  be  applied  to  different  con- 
ditions would  surely  lead  to  false  results.  Hence  it  is  proposed  to 
<adopt  several  sets  of  conditions  for  each  class  of  coals.  Again,  a  single 
experiment  will  not  give  a  satisfactory  or  true  result,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  make  several  tests  under  each  set  of  conditions.  So  that, 
finall}',  in  order  to  obtain  thoroughly  satisfactory  results,  each  coal  should 
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be  sabjected  to  uot  less  than  thirty  tests.  As  at  least  oncday  will  be  con- 
sumed by  each  test  it  is  plainly  evident  that  several  boilers  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  investigation  in  oi*der  to  bring  it  to  completion  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  practi- 
cal testing  of  a  single  coal  will  probably  occupy  a  week. 

(4)  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  we  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  chemical  constitution  of  coals,  and  the  investigation  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  on  entirely  new  grounds.  The  work  will  be  confined  to  the 
laboratory,  and  will  require  much  patient  labor. 

The  combustible  portion  of  coal  consists  essentially  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  with  small  amounts  of  other  elements,  especially 
sulphur  and  nitrogen.  In  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical  examination 
of  coal  there  are  two  methods  followed.  In  one  we  determine  the  amountB 
of  volatile  matter  containing  nearly  all  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  with 
some  carbon,  and  the  coke,  consisting  of  carbon  with  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  left  after  heating.  In  the  other 
we  determine  the  percentages  of  each  element.  Now,  while  results 
obtained  in  this  way  have  some  value,  yet  they  show  us  nothing  of  the 
condition  of  the  elements  in  the  coal  itself,  as  whether  or  not  any  of  the 
carbon  exists  in  the  free  state  in  the  coal,  whether  the  volatile  portion 
exists  as  such  already  formed  in  the  coal,  or  whether  it  is  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  other  combinations  in  the  coal  which  are 
broken  up  by  the  heat. 

By  the  determination  of  the  heating  power  of  the  coals  of  the  whole 
country,  results  will  be  obtained  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
every  large  consumer  of  coal,  as  by  them  he  can  readily  ascertain  which 
coal  at  his  command  is  really  the  cheapest,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
the  one  that  costs  the  least  money. 

Testing  under  several  sets  of  conditions,  besides  allowing  a  much 
wider  field  of  application,  will  also  show  the  error  of  using  methods  of 
combustion  which  are  not  suited  to  the  coal  used. 

The  results  of  the  chemical  examination  will  have  wide  application 
in  certain  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  and 
the  production  of  coke  for  metallurgical  purposes,  while  they  would  also 
throw  much  light  upon  the  question  of  gas  in  mines,  which  would  give 
them  an  added  value  from  the  question  of  human  life  involved. 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  number  of  coals  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  test,  places  it  between  200  and  250.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances these  would  require  between  five  and  six  years  for  thorough 
examination. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  use  of  six  boilers  of  about  20  horse- 
power, i)roperly  erected  with  the  necessary  attachments  for  controlling 
and  observing  the  combustion,  put  up  in  a  suitable  building  that  has 
railwaj^  communication. 

There  also  will  be  required  a  laboratory  for  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical work,  provide<l  with  a  large  amount  of  special  apparatus. 
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About  1,500  poands  of  cojil  will  l>e  required  for  each  test,  so  that  at 
least  20  tons  of  eacli  coal  will  be  required  for  a  thorough  examiuation. 
The  samples  of  coal  should  be  furnished  by  the  mining  companies  or 
oth«r  parties  interested. 

To  properly  inaugurate  the  investigation  would  require  an  appropri 
ation  of  at  least  $20,000. 

The  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  department  is  about  48,000.  Of 
these  17,000  have  been  placed  in  the  exhibition  series,  0,445  have  been 
assigned  to  the  reserve  series,  1,603  to  the  duplicate  series,  and  twenty- 
one  boxes  of  duplicate  material  have  been  placed  on  general  storage. 
Besides  the  specimens  definitely  assigned  to  the  reserve  series,  there  is 
yet  a  large  mass  of  unorganized  material  that  for  the  present  and  for 
sometime  to  come  must  be  classed  in  the  reserve  series. 

As  the  material  of  this  department  becomes  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, both  the  richness  and  the  deficiencies  of  the  collections  that  formed 
the  basis  of  its  inauguration  become  more  and  more  apparent. 

The  collections  illustrating  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  own  country 
are  full  and  complete,  as  nearly  every  prominent  mining  locality  is  well 
represented,  so  that  the  collections  show  very  completely  where  and  to 
what  extent  valuable  deposits  have  already  been  found  or  may  be 
looked  for;  but  of  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  the  methods  of  occur- 
rence in  various  localities,  and  of  the  processes  of  mining  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  material,  the  illustrations  are  very  meager  and  incomplete. 

The  curator  has  niade  many  attempts  by  correspond«nce  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  Mends  engaged  in  miniog,  and  while  these  efforts  have  frequently 
resulte<l  in  much  valuable  mat^erial  being  gathered,  yet  despite  the 
utmost  care  in  describing  what  is  wanted,  and  an  apparent  willingness 
in  the  parties  addressed  to  take  a  little  trouble  in  the  matter,  it  has 
been  very  difficult  indeed  to  gather  such  systematic  collections  as  are 
needed. 

The  department  is  already  tolerably  well  supplied  with  large  and 
showy  specimens,  and  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the  ordinary  run  of 
museum  specimens;  but  what  is  needed  are  systematic  collcfctions, 
which  need  not  necessarily  be  large,  gathered  with  especial  reference 
to  showing  the  nature,  the  methods  of  occurrence  of  the  various  ores 
in  diflferen  t  regions,  to  illustrating  the  methods  of  mining  pursued,  and 
to  showing  the  method  of  preparing  the  ores  for  smelting.  Now,  most 
mining  engineers  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  making  these  collec- 
tions as  they  should  be  made,  for  to  do  the  work  properly  requires  con- 
siderable ti  me  and  exertion ;  eo  that  in  order  to  get  just  what  we  want 
it  is  absolutely  essential  to  make  it  an  object  for  some  one  to  do  the 
work. 

The  original  collections  illustrating  the  utilization  of  the  mineral  re 
sources  of  the  country,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  elaborate  and 
highly  wrought  samples  of  the  finished  pro<luct,  showing  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  methods  of  production ;  so  that  the  collections  taken  together 
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Bbow  the  beginning  and  end  very  profaselj,  bat  leave  a  tremendous  void 
in  the  middle.  The  collections  gathered  for  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion were  mainly  designed  to  fill  this  gap,  and  a  great  deal  was  accom- 
plished, bat  mach  more  remains  to  be  done.  The  same  difiScalties  as 
to  volunteer  collections  are  encountered  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  ores, 
but  in  a  greater  degree,  although  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  in  a  few  cases  very  complete  and  valuable  collec- 
tions have  been  sent  by  practicing  metallurgists. 

The  success  of  the  department  in  employing  special  collectors  for  the 
NewOrleans  Exposition  was  such  as  to  convince  the  curator  that  a  very 
snail  outlay,  to  be  expended  in  making  a  few  collections  each  year, 
would  yield  an  enormous  return  to  the  Museum.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  arrangements  can  soon  be  made  whereby  a  small  sum  may  be  an- 
nually available  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  collections  made  at 
that  time.  There  are  young  men  graduating  every  year  from  our  tech- 
nical schools,  who,  for  the  sake  of  visiting  mines  and  works  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  would  be  only  too  willing  to 
devote  a  portion  or  all  of  their  summer  vacations  to  this  purpose,  the 
Museum  beingp  called  on  to  pay  only  the  actual  expenses.  This  was 
the  plan  followed  in  making  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  coflections, 
and  much  very  valuable  material  was  gathered. 

The  clerical  work  of  the  department  has  been  ably  performed  daring 
the  whole  year  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Newhall. 
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PAPERS  DESCRIBING  AND  ILLUSTRATING  THE  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE 
U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUxM. 


I.  The  Meteorite  Collection  in  the  National  Museum;  a  Catalogue  of 
Meteorites  represented  November  1, 1886.    By  F.  W.  Clabke. 
11.  The  Gem  Collection.    By  G£OBa£  F.  KuNZ. 

III.  The  Collection  of  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones;  a  Handbook 

and  Catalogue.    By  OEOBas  P.  Mebbill. 

IV.  The  Collection  of  Textiles;  List  of  Fibers  and  Fabrics.    By  Eupus 

W.  Deebing. 

y.  Instructions  for  Preparing  Microscopical  Mounts  of  Vegetable 
Textile  Fibers.    By  Bomtn  Hitohoook. 

VL  Instructions  for  Collecting  Skins  of  Mammals,  for  Study  or  Mount- 
ing.   By  William  T.  Hobnadat. 
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THE  METEORITE  COLLECTION  IN  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM;  A 
CATALOGUE  OF  METEORITES  REPRESENTED  NOVEMBER  1, 1886. 


By  F.  W.  Clabkk. 


The  following  catalogue  has  been  prepared  mainly  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes and  to  aid  in  the  npbnilding  of  the  collection.  In  addition  to 
the  nsnal  information  as  to  title,  date  of  fall,  and  weight  of  specimen,  it 
has  been  thonght  well  to  give  the  source  from  which  each  example  was 
obtained ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  meteorites  ac- 
credited to  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley  were  mainly  received  by  him  from 
the  late  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Shepard  col- 
lection, now  on  deposit  in  the  Museum,  the  arrangement  of  Professor 
Shepard  himself  has  been  followed  without  change.  Including  the 
Shepard  meteorites,  over  200  falls  are  now  on  exhibition,  giving  the 
entire  collection  a  very  respectable  place  among  the  larger  collections 
of  the  world.  The  Tucson  iron  is  unique,  and  therefore  a  cut  of  it  is 
inserted. 

METEORIC  IRONS. 

1.  ScRiDA«  Oswego  County.  N.  Y.    Foand  about  1834.    Fragment^  9.15  grammes.    By 

exchange  from  8.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

2.  BURUNOTON,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.    Ploughed  up  previous  to  1819.    Weight  of 

specimen,  76.87  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

3.  LoiycPORT,  Niagara  County,  N.  Y.    Ploughed  up  earlier  than  1845.    Slice  weigh- 

ing 155  grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

4.  Jekny^s  Creek,  Wayne  County,  W.  Va.    Found  in  1884.    Several  small  frag- 

ments, 25.5  grammes  in  all;  largest  fragment,  15.3  grammes.    By  exchange 
from  G.  F.  Kunz. 

5.  Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Va.— 

A.  From  mass  described  by  Mallet,  a  slice  weighing  145  grammes.    By  exchange 
from  Ward  and  Howell. 

B.  From  the  *' Fifth''  mass  described  by  Kunz,  four  fragments  weighing  in  all 
9.8G  grammes.    By  exchange  fh>m  O.  F.  Kunz. 

6.  Rockingham  County,  Va.  Found  earlier  than  1863.    Weight  of  specimen  58.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

7.  Jewell  Hill,  Madison  County,  N.  C.    91  grammes.    Gift  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

8.  Ruff's  Mountain,  Lexington  County,  8.  C.    Fragment,  9.7  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard, 

9.  Lexington  County,  S.  C.    Described  in  1881.    €5  grammes.    By  exchange  from 

Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
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10.  I>ALTON,  Whitfield  County,  Ga.    Found  in  1879.    The  mass  described  by  Shepard. 

36.4  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

11.  LoSTTOWN,  Cherokee  County,  Qa.    Ploughed  up  in  1868.   Fragment,  6.05  grammes. 

By  exehange  from  Prof.  C.  IS.  Shepard. 

12.  Putnam  Cousmr,  Oa.     Found  in  1839.    338  grammes.     Gift  of  J.    Berrien 

Lindsley. 

13.  Chulafineb,  Clebeme  County,   Ala.     Ploughed  up  in    1873.     Fragment,    8.6 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  B.  StUrti. 

14.  Auburn,  MaooA  County,  Ala.     Ploughed  up  previous  to  1869.     38.8  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

15.  CoCKB  County,  Tenn.    Described  in  1840.    Fragme:^^,  7.24  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  Ward  and  Howell. 

16.  Babb's  Mill,  Green  County,  Tenn.    Ploughed  up  earlier  than  1842.    Weight  of 

specimen,  38.4  grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

17.  Tazewell,   Claiborne  County,  Tenn.    Ploughed  up   in   1853.     152  grammes. 

Giffc  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

18.  Garthagb,  Smith  County,  Tenn.    Found  about  1844.    Weight  of  specimen,  65 

,  grammes.    By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

19.  CooPBRTOWN,  Robertson  County,  Tenn.    Fonnd  in  1860.    Section,  measuring  16 

centimeters  by  10  centimeters,  and  weighing  633  grammes.    Gift  of  D.  Crockett, 
'  through  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

20.  MURFRBBSBORO,  Rutherford  County,  Tenn.     Found  about  l847-'48.     Weight  of 

specimen.  57.5  grammes.    By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

21.  Tbnnesseb.    The  "  Lea  iron  "  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Slice  weighing  221  grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 

22.  Lagrange,  Oldham  County,  Ky.    Found  in  1860.    223  grammes.    Gift  of  J.  Ber- 

rien Lindsley. 

23.  Allen  County,  Ky.    Found  in  1867.     Two  specimens,  66.5  and  33.3  grammes,  the 

larger  one  showing  a  troilite  nodule;  also  a  plaster  model  of  the  original  mass. 
Received  from  Ward  and  Howell. 

24.  Nelson  County,  Ky.    Ploughed  up  in  1860.    A  slice,  weighing  370  grammes, . 

and  a  rough  surface  fragment  of  217  gramrces.    Gift  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 
25^  Madisonville,  Ohio.    Found  in  a  prehistoric  mound,  No.  3  of  the  Turner  Group. 

Fragment,  weighing  14.8  grammes.    Gift  of  Peabody  Museum  of   American 

ArchaDology. 
26.  Walker  Township,  Kent  County,  Mich.,  near  Grand  Rapids.    Found  about  May 

15, 1883.    Nearly  entire,  weight  47,650  granmies;  with  a  fac-simile  cast  |k>  show 

the  original  state  of  the  iron.    Deposited  by  C.  G.  Pulcher. 
27\  Trenton,  Washington  County,  Wis.    327  grammes. 

28.  Butler,  Bates  County,  Mo.    Weight  of  specimen,  270  grammes.    By  exchange 

from  the  ca^^inet  of  Harvard  University. 

29.  Cabin  Creek,  Johnson  County,  Mo.    Seen  to  fall,  March  27,  1886.    Fragment, 

weight  33.65%rammes.     Gift  of  J.  C.  Betten.    Also  a  facsimile  model. 

30.  Bear  Creek  (Aeriotopos),  Colo.    Found  in  1866.    27.73  grammes.    By  exchange 

from  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College. 

31.  Wichita  County,  Tex.    Described  in  1884.  .  Weight  of  fragment,  20.8  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
3*^.  Red  River,  Tex.     The  Gibbs  Meteorite.     Fragment,  lO.G  grammes.     By  ex- 
change from  the  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

33.  Glorieta  Mountain,  Santa  F6  County,  N.  Mex.     Found  in  1884.    380  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  G.  F.  Kunz. 

34.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.    Found  about  1884.    2.61  grammes  of  turnings.    Gift  of 

L.  G.  Eakins. 

35.  Shingle  Springs,  El  Dorado  County,  Cal.    Found  in  1869-70.    Weight  of  Bpoci* 

men,  32.4  grammes.    By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Yale  College^ 
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36.  TmNmr  County,  Cal.    FooDd  aboot  1875.    3.65  grammes  of  olippingB.    By  ex- 

okange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Sbepartl. 

37.  IVANPAH,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.    Described  in  1880.    70  grammes  of  turn- 

ings.   Gift  of  State  Mining  Bureau  of  California. 

38.  Tucson,   Ariz.    The   Signet,   Irwin,  or  Ainsa  meteorite.    Originally  from  the 

Santa  Catarina  Mountains,  but  long  used  in  Tucson  for  an  anvil.  Weight, 
about  6?0  kilogrammes,  or  1,400  pounds.  Height,  97  centimeters;  greatest 
width,  124  centimeters ;  width  of  opening,  68  centimeters ;  greatest  thickness 
of  ring,  49  centimeters;  least  thickness  of  ring,  4.5  centimeters.  Gift  of  Dr. 
B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  Army. 

39.  Sancha   estate,  Coahuila,  Mexico.     The  Couch  meteorite.    Weight,  105,400 

grammes.    Gift  of  Lieut.  Darius  N.  Couch,  U.  S.  Army. 

40.  Santa  Rosa,  Coahuila,  Mexico.    The  iron  described  by  Lupton  in  1885.    Frag- 

ment, weighing  19.3  granmies.    Gift  of  Prof.  N.  T.  Lupton. 

41.  Zacatbcas,  Mexico.    Fragment,  14.8  grammes.    Gift  of  J.Berrien  Lindsley. 

4'2.  TOLUCA,  Mexico.    One  xM>lished  slice,  850  grammes.    From  Ward  and  Howell  in 
exchange. 
One  mass  of  Xiquipilco,  31,293  grammes.    Gift  of  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico. 

43.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.    An  oncut  mass,  to  be  described.    Weight  about  1,800  kilo- 

grammes. 

44.  San  Louis  Potosi,  Mexico.    Fragment,  weighing  57.4  grammes.    Received  among 

the  Grant  relics. 

45.  TocAViTA,  New  Granada.    Found  in  1810.    A  fragment  of  less  than  1  gramme. 

By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

46.  Santa  Catarina,  Brazil.  Found  in  1875.  Fragment,  weighing  82.4  grnmmcs.    By 

exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

47.  Greenland.   (Not  Ovifak).   Weight,  1.5.65  grammes.     By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H. 

Bailey. 

48.  RoWTON,  Shropshire,  England.     Fell  April  20,   1876.    Weight  of  specimen,  19.5 

grammes.   By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

49.  Obernkirchen,    Schaumburg-Lippe,    Germany.      Weight  of  specimen,   152.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

50.  SbelXsgen,  Brandenburg,  Prussia.     Weight  of  specimen,  104.5  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  B.  Sttirtz. 

51.  Braunau,  Bohemia.    ^Fell   July  14, 1847.     Fragment,    7.35  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

52.  Arva,  Hungary.    Described  in  1844.    98  grammes.    By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H. 

Bailey. 

53.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Africa.    Found  in  1793.    28.95  grammes.    By  exchange 

from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

54.  Orange  River,  South  Africa.    Weight  of  specimen,  99.4  grammes.    By  exchange 

from  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College. 

55.  Lion  River,  Great  Namaqnaland,  South  Africa.     Described  in  1853.     34.87 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  cabinet  of  Amherst  College. 

56.  Cranbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.    25.3  grammes  of  fragments,  heated  in  hydro- 

gen ;  and  a  nodule  of  troilite  weighing  71.5  grammes.  By  exchange  from  the 
British  Mnsenm. 

57.  Locality  unknown.    Partially  described  by  Shepard  in  1881.    Found  without 

record  in  the  old  Smithsonian  collection.  Specimen  nearly  entire,  weighing 
3,510  grammes. 

58.  The  Abert  Iron.    Locality  unknown.    Found  without  label,  entire,  in  a  collec- 

tion of  mineralH  made  by  the  late  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  and  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  his  sou,.!. T.  Abert.  Original  weight,  4.56  grammes.  There  now  remain  in 
the  collection— the  main  mass,  150  grammes;  a  polished  section,  49  grammes. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 17 
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STONY  IRONS. 

59.  EsTUBRViLLB,  Emmet  Coanty»  Iowa.    Shower  fell  May  10, 1879. 

Stony  fragment,  145  grammes ;  fragment  showing  peckhamite,  82  grammes ;  two 
small  fragments  of  olivine;  seven  masses  of  iron,  aggregating  65  grammes. 
Gift;  of  Charles  P.  Blrge. 

Thirty-one  small  irons,  96  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Profl  C.  U.  Shepard. 

60.  RittbrsqrDn,  Saxony.    Found  in  1833.    38  grammes.    Gift  of  Adrian  Van  Sin- 

deren. 

61.  Brbitendach,  Bohemia.    Fonnd  in  1861.    Weight  of  specimen,  53.7  grammes. 

By  exchange  ftt>m  the  British  Museum. 

62.  Krasnojarsk,  Siberia.     The    ''Pallas   iron,''  fonnd    in   1749.     Fragment,  6.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

63.  Sierra   de  Chaco,  Vaca  Mnerta,  Desert  of  Atacama,   South  America.     449 

grammes.    From  University  of  St.  Jago,  Chili. 

64.  Imilac,  Desert  of  Atacama,  South  America.    Specimen  weighing  197  grammes, 

and  several  fragments.    Collected  by  Lieut.  F.  M.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  Navy. 

METEORIC    STONES. 

65.  Searsmont,  Me.    Fell  May  21, 1871.    Two  fragments,  16  grammes.    Gift  of  A. 

C.  Hamlin. 

66.  ToMHANNOCK  Crbbk,  Rcnssclaer  County,  N.  Y.    Found  in  1863-*64.    Thin  slice, 

not  weighed.    By  exchange  from  8.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

67.  Drake  Creek,  Nashville,  Tenn.      Fell  May  9,  1827.    Fragment,  28  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

68.  Castaua,  Nash  County,  N.  C.    Fell  May  14,  1874.    Fragment,  19.7  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

69.  Harrison  County,  Ind.    Fell  March  28, 1859.    Fragment,  10.4  grammes.     Gift 

of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

70.  Rochester,  Fulton  County,  Ind.     Fell   December   21,    1876.     Fragment,   2.0 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  ProC  C.  U.  Shepard. 

71.  New  Concord,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio.    Fell  May  1,  1860. 
One  stone,  197  grammes.    Gift  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

One  large  fragment,  1,720  grammes.    Gift  of  J.  Berrien  Lindsley. 

72.  Iowa  County,  Iowa.    Fell  February  12,  1875. 

One  stone,  322  grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
One  fragment,  79  grammes.    Gift;  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Eastman. 

73.  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.    Fell  August  14,  1846.     Fragment,  4.35  grammes.     By 

exchange  from  cabinet  of  Vale  College. 

74.  Little  Pinry,  Pulaski  County,  Mo.     Foil  February  13,  1839.    Fragment,  2.0 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

75.  Warrenton,  Warren   County,  Mo.     Fell   January  3,    1877.     Fragment,   10.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

76.  Waconda,  Mitchell  County,  Kans.    Found  in   1874.    Fragment,  8.0  grammes. 

Gift  of  G.  W.  Chapman. 

77.  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah.    Found  in  1869.     Fragment,  2.81  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  cabinet  of  Yale  College. 

78.  Tamatlan,  Jali8Co,  Mexico.     Fell  in  August,  1879.     Fragment,  4.14  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

79.  Utrkcht,  Netherlands.     F«ll  .June  2,  1843.     One  fragment  of  2.7  grammes,  and 

25.9  grammes  of  coarse  powder.     By  exchange  from  B.  Stiirtz. 

80.  L*AiGLE,  Orue,  France.     Fell  April  26,   1803.     Fragment,  56  grammes.     By  ex- 

change from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

81.  Juvinas,  Ard6che,  France.    Fell  June  15,  1881.     Fragment,  1.82  grammes.     By 

exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 
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82.  Alfianbllo,  near  Breacla,  Italy.     Fell  Fobrnary  16,   1883.     Fragment,  61.3 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  Ward  and  Howell. 

83.  Ski,  Am t  AkershnuA,  Norway.    Fell  December  27, 1848.    Fragment,  0.25  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Sbepard. 

84.  Hesslb,  near  Upsala,  Sweden.    Fell  January  1,  1869.    Stone  nearly  perfect,  11.2 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

85.  PuLTUSK,  Poland.    Fell  January  30,  1868.    Entire  stone,  158  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  Ward  and  Howell. 
8G.  Knyahinya,  Hungary.    Fell  June  9,  18G6.    Fragment,  27.8  grammes.    By  ex- 
change from  cabinet  of  Harvard  University. 

87.  Mocs,  Kolos,  Transylvania.    Fell  February  3,  1882.    Entire  stone,  95  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Ward  and  Howell. 

88.  Stannkrn,  Moravia.    Fell  May  22,  1808.    Fragments,  14.0  grammes.    By  ex- 

change from  B.  StUrtz. 

89.  SiKKENSAARK,  Tennassllm,  Russia.    Fell  June  28, 1872.    Fragment,  48.2  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  B.  Stiirts. 

90.  Soko-Banja,  Alexinatz,  Servia.    Fell  October  13, 1877.    Fragment,  1.75  grammes. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

91.  Krakudt,  Benares,  India.    Fell  December  19,  1798.    Fragment,  0.55  gramme. 

By  exchange  from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

92.  Duurmsala,  Punjab,  India.    Fell  July  14, 1860.    Fragment,  47.5  grammes.    By 

exchange  from  B.  StUrtz. 

93.  Chandakapur,  Berar,  India.    Fell  Jane  6, 1838.    Fragment,  3.9  grammes.     By 

exchange  from  S.  C.  H.  Bailey. 

94.  SiTATHALi,  Central  Provinces,   India.     Fell  March  4,  1875.     Fragment,   13.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

95.  Parnallbe,  Bfadras,  India.    Fell  February  28,  1857.    Fragment,  87  grammes. 

Gift  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Young. 

96.  MoTBBKA-NUQLA,  Bhurtpur,  India.     Fell  December  22,  1868.     Fragment,  2.8 

grammes.    By  exchange  from  the  British  Museum. 

97.  Jhuno,  Punjab,  India.    Fell  in  June,  1873.    Small  fragments,  1.22  grammes  in 

all.    By  exchange  firom  Ward  and  Howell. 

98.  BuTSURA,  Bengal,  India.    Fell  May  12,  1861.    Fragment,  11  grammes.    By  ex- 

change with  the  British  Musenm. 

99.  Bandono,  Java.    Fell  Deeember  10,  1871.     Fragment,  1.6  grammes.     By  ex- 

change from  Prof.  C.  U.  Shepard. 

100.  Cold  Bokkrveldt,  Cape  Colony,  Africa.    Fell  October  13,  1838.    Fragment,  4.0 

grammes.    Gift  of  United  States  Consul  J.  Vorsfeld. 

DOUBTFUL  METEORITES. 

101.  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.     Found  near  New  Market  Station.     Weight,  571 

grrammes.    Obtained  at  the  locality  in  1885  by  Mr.  Ira  Sayles,  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey.    An  iron  of  peculiar  character,  not  certainly  meteoric. 

ADDENDA. 
Bringing  the  catalogue  down  to  Octoher  20, 1888. 

101.  Weston,  Conn.     Fell  December  14,  1807.     Fragment,  17  grammes.     By  ex- 

change with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

102.  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.    Iron.    Fragment,  11  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  the  British  Musenm. 

103.  Chattooga  County,  Ga.    Iron.    Fragment,  19.5  grammes.    Giftof  G.  F.  Knnz. 

104.  Walker  County,  Ala.    Iron.    Found  in  1832.     Fragment,  14  grammes.    By 

exchange  with  Ward  and  Howell. 
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1(K>.  Crab  Orchard  Mountains,  near  Rock  wood.  Tenn.     Fonnd  in  March,  1887. 
Two  slabs,  39.8  and  34  grammes.    Qifb  of  Ward  and  Howell. 

106.  LiWN  County,  Iowa     Fell  Febraary  25,  1847.    Fragment,  23.7  grammes.    By 

exchange  with  G.  F.  Kunz. 

107.  Tanbt  County,  Mo.    Stony  iron.    Fragment,  34  grammes.    Qift  of  G.  F.  Kunz. 
lOS.  Missouri.     Undesoribed  iron.    Slab,  245  grammec.    By  exchange  with  G.  F. 

Knnz.    Obtained  by  Knnz  from  Professor  Potter,  of  Saint  Louis. 
109.  Fayette  County,  Tex.    Stony  iron,  fonnd  about  1878.    Two  fragments,  110  and 

137  grammes.    Gift  of  Ward  and  Howell. 
34.  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.    Iron.    Slab,  66  grammes.    Gift  of  Richard  Pearce. 

(Glorietaf) 
no.  San  Emigdio  Mountains,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.    119  grammes  in  small 

fragments.    Given  by  Thomas  Price  to  G.  P.  Merrill,  of  the  U.  S.  National 

Museum. 

111.  Independence  County,  Ark.    Iron.    Slab,  309  grammes.    By  exchange  with 

the  K.  K.  Hofmineralien-Cabinet,  Vienna. 

112.  Anora  DOS  Reis,  Brazil.    Fell  January,  1879.    Fragment,  8.6  grammes.    By 

exchange  with  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

113.  ITAPICURU  MiRiM,  Brazil.     Fell  March,  1879.     Fragment,  9.7  grammes.    By 

exchange  with  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

114.  Uacayo,  Rio  Grands  do  Norte,  Brazil.    Fell  November  11, 1836.    Fragment, 

68.5  grammes.    By  exchange  with  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

115.  Province  of  Minas  Gbraes,  Brazil.    Fragment,  10.9  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

116.  Charsonvillb,  France.    Fell  November  23, 1810.    54  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  Baron  Braun. 

117.  Ensisheim,  Elsass,   Germany.     Fell  November   16,   1492.     Fragment,    3.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

118.  Steinbach,  Erzgebiros.    Fragment,  2  grammes.    By  exchange  with  the  K.  K. 

Hofmineralien-Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

119.  BiTBDRG,  Prussia.    Fragment,  22  grammes.    By  exchange  irith  J.  R.  Gregory. 

120.  Hainholz,  Westphalia.    Fragment,  7.5  grammes.    By  exchange  with  Baron 

Braun. 
88.  Stannern,  Moravia.    Fell  May  22, 1808.  Nearly  complete  stone,  33  grammes. 
By  exchange  with  the  K.  K.  Hofmineralien-Cabinet  at  Vienna. 

121.  Pawloworad,  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia.    Fell  May  19,  1826.     Fragment,  18 

grammes.    By  exobftnge  with  J.  R.  Gtegory. 

122.  Brahin,  Minsk,  Russia.    Fragment,  14  grammes.    By  exehange  with  J.  R. 

Gregory. 

123.  Taborskoje  Selo,  Russia.    Fell  August  30, 1887.    161  grammes.    By  exchange 

with  J.  V.  Siemaschko. 

124.  MiKSNSKoi,  Grosnja,  Caucasus,  Russia.    Fell  June  28, 1861.    Fragment,  4.5 

grammes.    By  exchange  with  Baron  Braun. 

125.  Djati  Penoilon,  Java.    Fell  March  19,  1884.    409  grammes.    Gift  of  the  Gov- 

ernment of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

126.  Tarra  Tarra  River,  Australia  (Cranboume  f).    Fragment,  15.9  grammes. 

By  exchange  with  J.  R.  Gregory. 

127.  FuKUTOMi,  Kinejima,  Hizbn,  Japan.     Fell  March  19,  1882.     Fragment,  9.7 

grammes.    Gift  of  Educational  Museum  at  Tokio. 

128.  MAfiMfi,  HiSLUGARi,  Satsuma,  Japan.    Fell  November  10, 1886.    Gift  of  Educa- 

tional Museum  at  Tokio. 
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SUPPLSMENT. 

THE  SHEPABD  COLLECTION  OF  METE0RTE8. 

Depoiited  in  the  National  Musettm  by  Prof.  Ckarlca  Upham  Skepard^jr. 

I.— Meteoric  Irons. 


No. 


1 
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3 
4 
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n 
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1400 
1600 
1749 
1784 
1788 
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1814 
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Where  found. 


29 

1846 

30 

1846 

31 

1847 

32 

1847 

33 

1847 

34 

1847 

35 

..•>•. 

36 

1850 

37 

1850 

38 

1860 

39 

1851 

40 

1853 

41 

1853 

42 

1853 

43 

1854 

44 

1854 

45 

1854 

46 

1854 

47 

1854 

48 

1854 

49 

1854 

50 

1855 

51 

1856 

52 

1856 

Elbogen,  Bohemia -•• 

LaCaiile,Yar,  France 

Krasnoyarsk,  Jeniseisk,  Siberia.    (The  Pallas  mefceorite) 

Xiqoipilco,  Tolooa,  Mexico 

Tncnman,  Otnmpa,  Argentine  Repoblio 

Zacatecas,  Mexico 

Capeof  Gkx>d  Hope,  Africa 

Prambanan,  Java 

Misteca,  Oaxaca,  Mexico 

Dnrango,  Mexico 

Bitbarg,  Prassia 

Brahin.  Minsk,  Rnssia 

Rasgata,  Tocavita,  New  Granada 

Lenarto,  Scharosch,  Hungary 

Red  River,  Texas 

Bnrlin^n,  Otsego  Connty,  N.Y 

Bohamilits,  Praohin,  Bohemia 

Scriba,  Oswego  County,  N.Y 

Fell  July  31  or  August  1, 1835,  at  Charlotte,  Dickson  County, 

N.C 

River  Brasos,  Wichita  County,  Tex 

Bonansa,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 

Putnam  County,  Ga 

Asheville,  Buncombe  County,  N.  C 

Cosby's  Creek,  Cocke  County,  Tenn 

Babb'sMill,  Greene  County,  Tenn 

Arva,  Szlanicza,  Hungary 

Carthage,  Smith  County,  Tenn 

Lookport,  Niagara  County,  N.  T 

Tula,  Netschaevo,  Russia. 

Tucson,  Arts.    (TheCarleton  iron) 

Murfreesboro,  Rutherford  County,  Tenn 

Chester,  S.  C 

Rittersgrttn,  Saxonv 

Seeltisgen,  Brandenburg,  Prussia 

Fell  July  14, 1847,  Braunau,  Hanptmannsdorf,  Bohemia... 

Ruff's  Mountain,  Lexington  County,  8.  C 

Salt  River,  Kentucky 

Schwetz,  Prussia 

Seneca  Falls,  Cayuga  County,  N.Y 

Lion  River,  Namaqualand,  South  Africa 

Tazewell,  Claiborne  County,  Tenn 

Union  Countv,  Ga - 

Jewell  Hill,  Madison  County,  N.C 

Oktibbeha  County,  Miss 

Emmetsburg,  Md 

Madoc,  Ontario,  Canada 

Werchne  Udinsk,  Russia 

Cranbonme,  Australia 

Sarepta,  Saratov,  Russia 

Sancha  Estate,  Coahuila,  Mexico 

Marshall  County,  Ky ^ 

Denton  County,  Tex 


Weight 
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Graimne$. 
4.45 
1.48 
327. 
688. 

175.3 
182.5 
2.3 
18.5 
45.43 
19. 
5.13 
15. 
17.561 
6317 
1,528.3 
0.95 
6L33 

2.70 
212.40 
238.6 
68.55 
2.95 
69.16 
20.63 
123.50 
48.1 
33.2 
61.95 
36.84 
5.88 
115.45 
65.45 
111.6 
14.5 
5,461 
51.56 
10.55 
80.2 
20.85 
1,943.5 
124.5 
3L85 
1.89 
5.5 
19.65 
36.30 
10.6 
3.3 
183.7 
68.23 
7.97 
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THE  SHEPARD  COLLECTION  OP  METEORITES— Continued. 
I. — Meteoric  Irons— Continued. 


Date 

No. 

of 

find. 

53 

1856 

54 

1856 

55 

1856 

56 

1858 

57 

1858 

58 

1860 

59 

1860 

60 

1860 

61 

1861 

62 

1862 

63 

64 

1863 

65 

1H66 

66 

1866 

67 

1867 

68 

1867 

69 

1867? 
1868$ 

70 

1869 

71 

1872 

72 

1873 

73 

1873 

74 

1874 

75 

1875 

76 

1877 

77 

1879 

78 

1879 

79 

80 

1879 

81 

1879 

82 

1880 

m 

1881 

84 

1883 

85 

1884 

86 

87 

1886 

88 

89 

•■«««. 

90 

91 

92 

Where  foand. 


Orange  River,  South  Africa -. 

Hainholz,  Minden,  Westphalia I 

Imilac,  Atacania,  Boll  via 

Wayne  County,  Ohio 

Trenton,  Washington  County,  Wis 

Coopertown,  Robertson  County,  Tenn 

Nelson  County,  Ky : 

Lagrange,  Oldham  County,  Ky 

Breitenbach,  Saxony 

Vaca  Muerta,  Sierra  de  Chaco,  Atacaina,  Bolivia  . 

Fell  in  1862,  Victoria  West,  Cape  Colony 

Southeast  Missouri 

ChiU . 


Bear  Creek,  Aeriotopos,  Colo 

Auburn,  Macon  County,  Ala 

Losttown,  Cherokee  County,  Ga 

Mejillones,  Atacama,  South  America 

Near  Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Va 

Nenntmannsdorf,  Saxony 

Chnlafinnee,  Cleburne  County,  Ala 

Eisenberg,  Altenburg,  Saxony 

Butler,  Bates  County,  Mo 

Santa  Catarina,  Morro  do  Rocio,  Brazil 

Casey  County,  Ky 

Dal  ton,  Whitfield  County,  Ga 

Lick  Creek,  Davidscm  County,  N.  C 

Fell  May  10,  1879,  Estherville,  Emmet  County,  Iowa 

Campo  del  Pucara,  Catamaroa,  New  Granada 

Ivanpah,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cal.... 

Lexington,  S,  C 

"The  Smithsonian  iron" 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Glorieta  Mountain,  Santa  F^  County,  N.  Mex 

East  Tennessee.    (The  ^n  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 

Natural  Sciences) 

Bacnbirito,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 1 

Sevier  County,  Tenn Turnings.. 

Trinity  County,  Cal 

Chemnitz,  Hungary 

From  burned  museum  at  Baltimore , 

**The  Abort  iron" 


Weights. 


Grammes, 
21.41 
12.15 
36.6.^. 
2.86 
91.46 
327.83 
58.3 
2,002. 
16.8 
27.63 
2.15 
5.6 
4.76 
307.08 
228.15 
75.4 

29.8 

1,662. 
15.15 
54. 
9.7 
391. 
253.9 
3.30 
50,917. 

9.72 
3,575. 
0  92 
11.75 
3,992. 
88.3 
34.5 
85:^.4 

260.0 
17L4 


22.55 
75.27 
2.73 
11.3 


II.— Terrestrial  Irons.    (Formerly  supposed  to  be  meteoric.) 


1848? 
18505 
1870 


Niakomak,  Greenland . 
Ovifak,  Greenland 


5.7 

18,97 
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THE  8HEPABD  COLLECTION  OF  METEORITES— Continued. 
III.— Mktkoric  Stones. 


263 


Date  of  fall. 


Place  of  fall. 


Weight. 


Nov. 
Jau. 

Feb. 
Sept. 


Nov.  16,1492 
July  3,1753 
July,  1766 
July  24, 1790 
Juue  16. 1794 
Dec.  13,1795 
Mar.  12,179b 
Dec.  M),179d 
Apr.  26,1803 
Mar.  1.5,1806 
Dec.  14,1807 
May  22, 1808 
Ang.  1810 
Nov.  23,1810 
Mar.  12,1811 
April  15, 1812 
Aug.  5,1812 
Feb.  15,1814 
June  13, 1819 
July  12,1820 
Juue  15,1821 
June  3, 1822 
30,1822 

15. 1824 
1825 

10,1825 

14. 1825 
Miy  19,1826 
May  9, 1827 
June  4,1828 
May  8, 1829 
Aug.  14,1829 
July  18,1831 
June  6,1838 
OH.  13,18.38 
Feb.  13,1839 
June  12, 1841 
Apr.  26,1842 
June  4.1842 
Mar.  25, 1843 
June   2,1843 

Found  in 1846 
May  8, 1846 
Feb.  25,1847 
May  20,1848 
Dec.  27.1848 
31, 1849 
23, 1852 
5,1855 
28,1857 
15, 1857 
1,1857 
27,1857 
9,1858 
24,ia58 
Mar.  28, 1859 
May  1, 1860 
July  14,1860 
May  12,1861 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Anc 
Feb 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Deo. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Ensisheini.  Elsiiss,  Germany 

Tabor,  Bonomia — -- 

Albareto,  Modena,  Italy «... 

Barbotau,  Laudes,  Franco 

Siena,  Italy .* . 

Wold  Cottage,  Thwing,  Yorkshire,  England  .«... 

Salles,  Villefraiiche,  France -. .. 

Krakbut,  Benares,  India 

L'Aigle,  Orne,  Franco „.. 

A1ai»,  Garde,  France 

Weaton,  Conn 

Staunern,  Moravia ^ 

Mooresfort,  Tipperary,  Ireland «... 

Charsouville,  near  Orleans,  France 

Kuleacbowka,  Poltava,  Russia 

Erxleben,  Prussia 

Chantounay,  Vend^,  France 

Bachuiut,  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia 

Jonzac,  Charente-Inferieare,  France 

Lixna,  Witebsk,  Russia 

Juvluas,  Ard^cbe,  lYance 

Angers,  Main e-et- Loire,  France 

Allahabad,  Futtebpnr,  India 

Reuazzo,  Ferrara,  Italy 

Mung,  Loi ret,  France ...,i 

Nanjeuioy,  Md 

Honolulu,  Ilawaiian  Islands 

Pawlograd,  Ekaterinoslav,  Russia 

Drake  Creek,  Nashville,  Sumner  County,  Tenn. .. 

Richmond,  Va 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Deal,  N.J 

VouilM,  near  Poitiers,  France 

Chandakapur,  Berar,  India 

Cold  l^kkeveldt.  Cape  Colony 

Little  Piney,  Pulaski  County,  Mo 

Chateau  Reuard,  Loiret,  France 

Milena,  Warasdin,  Croatia...*. 

Aumi^res,  Lozfere,  France 

Bishopville,  S.  C 

Utrecht,  Holland 

Assam,  India 

Montemilone,  Macerata,  Italy 

Hartford,  Linn  County,  Iowa 

Castine,  Me 

Ski,  Amt  Akershnus,  Norway 

Cabarrus  County,  N.  C 

Nellore,  Madras,  India 

Petersburg,  Lincoln  County,  Tenn 

Pamallee,  Madras,  India 

Kaba,  Hungary •• 

Les  Ormes,  Yonne,  Franco 

Pegu  (Quenggouk),  British  Burmah 

Ausson,  Haute  Garonne,  France 

Molina,  Murcia,  Spain 

Harrison  County,  Ind 

New  Concord,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio 

Dhnrmsala,  Punjab,  India 

Butsqrji ,  India ,,.,, » 

*  Fragment, 


€hramme8, 
4.3 
2.45 
1.00 

28.7 
6.75 

13.02 
2.0 
7.32 

11.35 

0.60 

.      74.37 

25.70 
LOO 
3.77 
5.95 

30.60 
5.1 
8.6 
0.17 
L19 

39.5 
0.72 
2.22 
7.20 
3.27 

31.22 
L35 
3.11 
4.18 
3.69 
9.50 
4.19 

14.57 
L05 
9.72 

75.44 
3.74 

46.25 

(•) 
1,090.4 
8.8 
6.75 
0.73 
1,602.35 

(•) 

LOO 
343.6 
2.81 
30.7 
331. 48 
0.20 
0.70 
19.65 
20.1 
3.67 
5.64 
3,3U.87 
259.2 
7.83 
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THE  8HEPARD  COLLECTION  OF  METEORITES-Continued. 
III.— Meteoric  Stonxs— Continned. 


No. 


GO 
61 
62 
<« 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
h5 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 


Date  of  fall. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Deo. 
Jan. 
May 


Ang.  8,1863 
Deo.  7, 1863 
Found  1863-'4 
May  13,1864 
Jan.  19.1865 
Mar.  26,1865 
May  30,1866 
June  9,1866 
30,1868 
29,1868 
20,1868 
5,1868 
1,1869 
22,1869 
Sept.  19, 1869 
Aug.  18, 1870 
May  21,1871 
Deo.  10,1871 
Found  1872 
Ang.  31, 1872 
Sept.  23, 1873 
May  14,1874 
Nov.  26, 1874 
Feb.  12,1875 
June  28, 1876 
Deo.  21,1876 
Jan.  3, 1877 
Jan.  23,1877 
Oct.  13,1877 
July  15,1878 
Nov.  20, 1878 
Jan.  31,1879 
Aug.  17,1879 
Feb.  3,1882 
Ang.  2,1882 
Feb.  16,1883 


Plaoeoffall. 


Pillistifer,  Livland,  Russia 

Tourinnes-la-Gro0se,  Tirlemont,  Belgium  ... 
Tomhannock  Creek,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y 

Orgueily  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France 

Supuhee,  Siaowra,  Gorrnckpur,  India 

Clay  water,  Vernon  County,  Wis 

St.  Mesmin,  Aube,  France 

Knyahinya,  Hungary , 

Puftusk,  Poland 

Motto-di-Conti,  Casale,  Italy 

DaniePsKuil,  Griqualand,  South  Africa  . 

Frankfort,  Franklin  County,  Ala 

Hessle,  near  Upsala,  Sweden 

C16guerec,  Morbiban,  France 

Tjab^-Padang,  Java 

Cabeza  de  Mnyo,  Murcia,  Spain 

Searsmont,  Waldo  County,  Me 

Bandong,  Java 

Waconda,  Mitchell  County,  Kans 

Orvinio,  Rome,  Italy 

Kbairpur,  India 

Near  Castalia,Nasb  County,  N.C 

Kerilis,  CAtesHdu-Nord,  France 

West  Liberty,  Iowa  County,  Iowa 

Stalldalen,  Nya  Kopparberg,  Sweden 

Rochester,  Fulton  County,  Ind 

Warrenton,  Warren  County,  Mo ,...., 

Cynthiana,  Harrison  County,  Ky 

Soko-Banja,  Servia 

Tieschitz,  Moravia , 

Rakovka,  Tula,  Russia 

La  B6cas8e,  Indre,  France 

Tamatlan,  Jalisco,  Mexico 

Mocs(Visa),  Kolos,  Hungary 

Pavlovka,  Saratov,  Russia 

Alfianello,  Brescia,  Italy 


Weight. 


Grammes, 
2.6 
9.04 
8.74 
d.62 
4.3 
9.35 
1.59 
32.83 
304.76 
1.53 
4.6 
4.7 
259.8 
52.65 
29.1 
13.7 
62.5 
50.87 
996.55 
0.12 
26.75 
0.76 
2.70 
3,185.9 
15L7 
48.27 
27.25 
1.77 
15.98 
27.00 
23.50 
5.00 
511.00 
17.85 
•   5.61 
29.54 


IV.— PsEUDo  Meteorites. 
1.  Ivan-Oedenburg,  Hungary , 

RECAPITULATION,  SHEPARD  COLLECTION. 


0.94 


Irons,  meteoric  ... 
Irons,  terrestrial.. 

Stones 

Pseudo  meteorites 


92 

2 

95 

1 


190 


ADDENDA,  SHEPARD  COLLECTION, 

Bringing  the  catalogne  dawn  to  October  20,  1888. 

I  RON  Ckkkk,  Noutii  Saskatchewan,  British  North  America.    Iron,  125  grammes. 
Smitiilanu,  Ky.    Iron,  12.9  grammes. 
Allkn  Count v.Ky.    Iron.    713  grammes. 
Independence  County,  Ark.    Iron,  20  grammes. 
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Mavekick  County,  Tbx.    Iron,  116  grammes. 

Tucson,  Arizona.    The  signet  iron.    84.5  grammes. 

ToLUCA,  Mexico.    Iron.    17,800  grammes. 

TarapacA  Desert  (Hbmalga),  Peru.    Iron,  84  grammes. 

Santa  Catarina,  Brazil,  (altered).    Iron.    7,200  grammes. 

Newstead,  Scotland.    Iron,  51  grammes. 

Pohlitz,  Reuss,  Germany.    Stone.    Fell  October  13,  1819.    0.16  gramme.. 

Eichstadt,  Bavaria.    Stone.    Fell  February  19, 1785.    1  gramme. 

Obernkircuen,  Germany.    Iron.    23.1  grammes. 

Agram,  Croatia.    Iron.    Fdl  May  26,  1751.  0.74  gramme. 

Mauerkirciien,  AdsTiUA.    Stone.    Fell  Novembei:  20,  1788.    0.5  gramme. 

Mbzo  Madarasz,  Transylvania.    Stone.    Fell  September  4,  1852.    86.8  grammes. 

Island  of  Oesel,  Baltic  Sea.    Stone.    Fell  May  11,  1855.    4  grammes. 

Tennassilm,  Estiiland,  Russia.    Stone.    Fell  Jnne  28, 1872.    1  gramme. 

TiMOCHiN,  Russia.    Stone.    Fell  March  25,  1807.    15  grammes. 

Gross  Liebenthal,  near  Odessa,  Russia.    Stone.    Fell  November  19,  1881.    8 

grammbs. 
Assisi,  Italy.    Stone.    Fell  May  24,  1886.    29  grammes. 
LuciGNANO,  Siena,  Italy.    Stone.    3.7  grammes. 

Trenzano,  Brescia,  Italy.    Stone.    Fell  November  12,  1856.    3.8  grammes. 
Giroenti,  Sicily.    Stone.    Fell  February  10, 1853.    1.5  grammes. 
Nejed,  Arabia.    Iron.    Fell  1865.    37  grammes. 
Shytal,  India.    Stone.    Fell  August  11,  1863.    1.32  grammes. 
Cronstadt,  Orange  River  Free  State,  Africa.    Stone.    Fell  November  19, 1877. 

12.5  grammes. 
Yarra  Yarra  River,  Australia.    Iron.    21  grammes.    (Cranboome  f ) 
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GEM  COLLECTION  OF  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 


By  GEOBaB  F.  Kunz. 


The  collection  of  gems  exhibited  by  the  National  Maseam  at  the 
Ciuciunati  and  New  Orleans  Expositions  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
Maseum  in  Washington.  This  much-needed  accession,  representing  a 
small  i>art  of  the  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  instructive  features  of  the  Museum. 
The  large  number  of  visitors,  who  examined  the  collection,  both  at  the 
expositions  and  in  its  present  location,  can  testify  to  its  interesting 
character.  Although  a  mere  beginning,  it  is  the  most  complete  pubh'c 
collection  of  gems,  in  the  United  States.  It  is  contained  in  three  flat 
plate-glass  exhibition  cases,  the  gems  being  neatly  marked  with  printed 
labels,  and  arranged  on  velvet  pads,  with  a  silk  rope  border.  The 
diversity,  brilliance,  and  richness  of  nature's  brightest  colors  displayed 
render  the  whole  effect  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing  one.  The  col- 
lection begins  with  a  suite  of  glass  models  of  the  historical  diamonds, 
followed  by  a  series  of  diamonds  in  their  natural  state,  among  which  is 
an  interesting  octahedron,  18  carats  in  weight*,  and  by  two  smaller, 
though  very  perfect,  octahedraof  about  2  carats  each.  These  speci- 
mens are  good  illustrations  of  the  form  from  South  Africa,  though  of 
little  commercial  value  as  gems.  One  dozen  other  crystals,  from  one 
quarter  to  1  carat  in  weight,  complete  a  representative  set  of  form  and 
occurrence  in  that  region.  Next  we  have  a  very  neat  set  of  a  dozen 
more  cr^'stals,  small,  but  choice,  principally  from  India  and  Brazil,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Mallet  collection.  One  of  these  is  a  perfect 
cube,  a  form  peculiar  to  Brazil,  while  another  is  twinned  parallel  to  the 
octahedron.  Another  stone  of  1  carat  is  only  half  cut,  and  for  compar- 
ison we  have  a  stone  of  about  the  same  weight  completely  cut. 

*  Gems  are  generally  bought  and  sold  by  the  weight,  ealled  a  carat,  which  is  eqaal 
to  about  3.168  troy  grains.  It  is  usually  divided,  however,  into  4  diamond  or  pearl 
^ains,  each  of  which  is  .7925  of  a  true  grain.  Fractions  of  a  carat  are  also  known 
as  fourth,  eighths,  sixteenths,  thirty-seconds,  and  sixty-fourths.  The  weight  of  the 
carat  formerly  differed  slightly  in  different  countries,  and  this  diversity  finally  led  a 
syndicate  of  Parisian  jewelers,  goldsmiths,  and  gem  dealers,  in  1871,  to  propose  a 
standard  carat.  Thi9  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
diamond  merchants  of  London,  Paris,  and  Amsterdam,  fixing  the  uniform  value  of 
the  diamond  (f)  carat  at ,  205  gramm. 
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Among  the  sapphires,  we  find  a  carat  oblong  stone  of  dark  bine  color, 
from  the  Jenks  mine,  Macon  Oonnty,  North  Carolina,  which  has  yielded  a 
few  fair  sapphires — ^yellow,  violet,  and  blue — and  a  few  rubies,  some  of 
the  finest  of  which  were  in  the  Leidy  collection ;  also  the  first  stones  found 
here,  the  dark  brown,  asteriated  sapphires,  described  in  ^<  Transactions 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,"  March,  1883,  and  two  other 
cut  stones  weighing  from  4  to  8  carats.  These  all  show  a  slight 
bronze  play  of  light  on  the  dome  of  the  cabochon  in  ordinary  light, 
but,  under  artificial  light,  they  all  show  well-defined  stars,  being  really 
asteriasor  star  sapphires,  and  not  cat's  eyes,  as  would  seem  at  first  glance. 
There  are  also  two  cut  stones,  light  blue  and  light  green,  weighing  1  and 
2  carats  respectively,  which,  for  light-colored  sapphires,  are  perhaps, 
when  cut,  brighterthan  thosefrom  any  other  locality.  The  cuttingof  one 
6f  these  gems  has  given  it  a  remarkable  luster.  They  are  found  in  the 
sluice-boxes  at  and  near  Helena,  Mont.  Following  are  two  broken  crys- 
tals of  the  dark-green  sapphires  from  the  quite  recent  find  at  the  Hills  of 
Precious  Stones  in  Siaro,  beautifully  dichroic,  being  green  and  blue 
when  viewed  in  different  axes.  The  most  showy  group  among  the  sap- 
phires is  a  lot  of  thirteen  assorted  fancy  stones,  ranging  from  one-half 
to  4  carats  in  size.  It  includes  two  oriental  amethysts,  one  oriental 
topaz,  two  pale  rubies,  four  blue,  one  light-blue  opalescent,  one  pale 
green,  and  two  white  sapphires.  An  asteria  of  good  blue  color,  meas- 
uring nearly  1  inch  across,  a  beautiful  2-carat  ruby-astcria,  and  a  small 
three-quarter-carat  ruby,  of  fair  color,  complete  the  corundum  gems. 

The  series  of  spinels  is  well  chosen  and  varicolored ;  it  consists  of  a 
long  2-carat  stone  of  green  color,  an  oblong  almandine-colored  stone 
of  3  carats,  an  inky  stone  of  IJ  carats,  a  half-carat  ruby  spinel  of  fair 
color,  a  pretty  rubicelle  of  three-quarters  of  a  carat,  and  a  suite  of  crys- 
tals of  the  ruby-colored  spinel  from  Ceylon  and  Burmah.  We  have 
also  a  cut  Alexandrite  (so  called  after  the  Czar  Alexander  I),  from  the 
original  Bussian  locality.  This  is  of  fair  color;  but  the  wonderful 
Oeylonese  gems  of  recent  years  have  really  given  to  this  phenomenal 
variety  of  chrysoberyl,  which  changes  from  green  to  red  under  artifi- 
cial light,  its  present  high  rank  among  gems.  There  is  a  6-carat 
typical  chrysoberyl  (the  chrysolite  of  the  jeweler),  finely  cut,  truly,  as 
the  name  indicates,  golden  beryl;  and  a  dark  green  one  of  that  shade, 
repeatedly  sold  as  Alexandrite,  though  it  does  not  change  color  by  ar- 
tificial light;  also  a  rich  yellowish-brown  specimen  of  1^  carats.  A  set 
of  seven  rough  fragments  from  Brazil  is  instructive  by  comparison. 

Among  the  beryls,  we  have  a  flawed  emerald  of  10  carats,  that  well 
illustrates  the  typical  color,  as  does  a  pear-shaped  drop  of  about  the 
same  weight  and  quality.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  flawed  stone  of 
about  the  same  weight,  but  much  lighter  in  color,  from  Bogota.  There 
is  also  a  crystal,  that  has  been  in  the  Institution  for  many  years,  labeled 
from  New  Mexico.  An  emerald  crystal,  IJ  inches  long,  one  of  a  series 
of  minerals  brought  by  Profc  J.  D,  Dana  from  Peru  when  with  the 
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Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition,  is  historically  interesting.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  him  in  the  streets  of  Gallao.  In  the  same  series  are  two 
good  cut  beryls,  one  6  carats  in  weight,  of  a  light-green  color,  another 
1-carat  light  blue,  both  from  Royalston  Mass.;  and  perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  ever  found  at  the  Portland  (Connecticut)  quarries,  15  carats 
in  weight,  and  of  such  a  rich,  deep  sea-blue  color,  as  almost  to  rival  in 
splendor  the  matchless  5-carat  Brazilian  blue  stone,  that  is  in  the'same 
case.  i 

A  fine  blue  beryl  from  the  Moume  Mountains,  Ireland,  is  interesting 
for  its  locality  and  deep  color.  Stoneham,  Me.,  has  contributed  a  2-carat 
white  cut  stone  and  a  similar  fragment ;  while  Siberia  is  represented  by 
a  common  white  stone  of  about  G  carats  weight,  and  a  rich  yellow  one 
of  2  carats. 

Next  comes  a  series  of  the  emerald-green  and  greenish-yellow  varie- 
.ties  of  spodumene  (Hiddenite),  embracing  crystals  and  fragments,  and 
five  cut  stones,  the  latter  weighing  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of 
a  carat,  and  varying  in  color  from  green  to  greenish-yellow,  from  Stony 
Point,  K  C;  also  a  quarter-carat  light  yeUow,  and  a  1-carat  golden- 
yellow  8i>odumene  of  the  variety  resembling  ohrysoberyl,  described  by 
Pisani,  of  Paris,  in  "Oomptes  Eendus"  for  1877,  from  Brazil.  The 
mountain-green  cut  euclase  of  2  carats  weight,  from  Brazil,  and  the 
white  cut  phenakite  of  3  carats,  from  Bussia,  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
though  the  latter  has  recently  been  found  in  two  localities  in  Colorado. 

The  tourmalines  include  a  dark-red  gem  (rubellite)  of  6  carats'  weight, 
and  of  good  color;  a  dark-green  one  of  the  same  weight;  two  light-red 
ones  of  one-half  carat  each,  and  a  fine  dark-blue  one  (indicolite)  of  three- 
eighths  carat;  a  light  sea-green  one,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  indicolite^ 
and  four  long  bottle-green  (called  Brazilian  emeralds)  of  2  carats  each ; 
two  olive-green  stones  of  2  carats  each,  and  four  sections  of  green  crys- 
tals, that  have  red  centers.  This  difference  of  color  between  the  outer 
and  inner  crystals  is  peculiar  to  tourmalines,  as  many  as  three  colors 
being  found  in  one  crystal.  All  these  are  from  Brazil.  The  well-known 
domestic  localities  are  represented  by  an  oblong,  table  cut,  light-green 
stone  from  Paris,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  that  once  held  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  which,  unfbrtunately,  had 
to  be  scattered.  Prom  Auburn,  Me.,  a  locality  quite  recently  discov- 
ered, we  have  a  1-carat  blue  indicolite,  two  lavender-colored  stones  of  1 J 
and  2  carats  each,  a  light  emerald-green  stone  of  three-quarters  of  a 
carat,  as  handsome  as  an  emerald  by  artificial  light,  and  a  2-carat  green 
one  of  the  same  tint  as  the  Leidy  stone ;  also  a  suite  of  loose  crystals  of 
various  colors.  The  neighboring  2carat  yellow  and  3-carat  yellowish- 
brown  cut  stones  are  from  Ceylon.  The  fine  2inch  grass-green  crystal 
and  1-inch  bluish-green  crystal  are  also  part  of  the  treasure  brought 
home  by  Professor  Dana  from  the  Wilkes  expedition  of  1838-1842. 

A  Gcarat  blue  and  a  2-carat  sherry-colored  topaz  from  Siberia  are  e^^ 
ceedingly  brilliant;  but  the  domestic  reputation  is  well  sustained  by  tVv^ 
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whito  15  carat  cat  stone  from  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  which  is  not  surpassed 
in  beanty  by  the  brilliant  white  4carat  (Minas  Kovas)  from  Minas- 
Oeraes,  in  Brazil.  A  6-carat  orange-yellow  stone,  also  from  Minas- 
Geraes,  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  topaz,  which  is  most  commonly  used 
in  jewelry.  A  series  of  two  cut  stones,  of  6  and  8  carats  respectively, 
and  a  namber  of  crystal  fragments  show  the  effect,  which  heat  has  npon 
some  varieties  of  topaz.  These  specimens  vary  in  color  from  dark  pink 
to  white,  according  to  the  degree  of  calorification. 

Among  the  garnets  are  ten  flat,  brilliant-cut  stones,  one  carbuncle, 
two  long  table-cut  stones,  and  six  rose-cut  from  Bohemia;  six  Tyrolese 
red  garnets,  three  essonites  (usually  sold  as  hyacinths  by  the  jewelers), 
4  carats,  1^  and  one-quarter  carat  from  Ceylon,  six  small  brilliantcut 
stones  from  Cape  Colony,  and  a  series,  cut  and  uncut,  from  New  Mexico, 
which  furnishes  the  finest  garnets  in  the  world  in  i)oint  of  color.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  notice  a  Icarat  and  a  1^-carat  demantoid  (green 
garnet  or  Uralian  emerald)  from  Bobrowska  Biver,  Syssersk,  in  the 
Urals,  and  a  brownish-green  2-carat  stone  from  the  same  locality. 

From  New  Mexico  we  have  a  fine  yellowish-green  peridot  or  olivine, 
of  2J  carats,  called  chrysolite  by  the  mineralogist,  but  not  by  the  jew- 
eler;  also  a  number  of  pebbles  of  the  same,  known  as  <' Job's  Tears'' 
locally  (from  their  pitted,  tear-like  appearance).  The  Orient  is  repre- 
'  sen  ted  by  a  beautiful  olive-green  cut  stone  of  about  IS  carats  weight 

From  the  zircons  or  jargons  we  may  single  out  for  remark  a  number 
of  small  cut  stones,  steel-blue,  yellowish-brown,  yellow,  and  white,  the 
latter  color  being  often  produced  by  heating.  Stones  of  this  kind  were 
at  one  time  used  for  incrusting  watches,  which  were  then  sold  as  diamond- 
incrusted.  Next  we  observe  a  fine,  rich,  hyacinth-colored  gem  (the  true 
hyacinth  of  the  mineralogist),  a  2-carat  green,  a  yellow,  an  orange,  and 
a  long  brownish-green  3-carat  stone,  all  from  Ceylon.  The  2-carat  axi- 
nite,  from  Dauphiny,  Is  one  of  the  rarest  of  gems.  A  G-carat  greenish- 
brown  epidote,  from  the  Knappenwand,  the  well-known  locality  in 
Tyrol,  should  be  mentioned. 

Here,  too,  is  a  one-fourth-carat  idocrase  from  Ala,  in  Piedmont.  This 
mineral,  which  received  the  name  of  vesuvianite,  because  it  is  found 
among  the  formations  in  the  lava  at  Vesuvius,  is  sold  by  the  Neapolitan 
jewelers,  and  used  to  make  the  letters  I  and  Y  in  the  manufacture  of 
initial  or  sentimental  pieces  of  jewelry.  The  same  mineral  is  found  at 
Sanford,  Me.,  and  other  localities  here,  but  rarely  in  gem  form. 

lolite  (dichroite,  cordierite),  or  water  sapphire  (saphire'd^eau)^  as  it  is 
also  called,  is  here  seen  in  the  form  of  a  fiat-cut  stone  of  2carats' 
weight  from  Ceylon,  and  a  cube  one-fourth  inch  square  from  Bodenmais, 
Bavaria.  These  are  not  comparable  with  one  found  at  Haddam,  Conn., 
that  was  worn  as  a  charm  by  the  late  Dr.  Torrey.  This  stone  has 
dichroic  properties;  if  viewed  in  one  direction  itapi)ears  blue;  if  in 
another,  pure  white. 

The  5carat  titanite  or  yellow  sphene  is  from  the  Tavetschthal,  in  the 
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Tyrol.  This  gem  shows  the  play  of  colors  peculiar  to  the  diamond. 
Specimens  have  also  been  found  at  Bridgewater  Station,  Pa.  There  are 
two  long  andalosites  of  1  and  2  carats'  weight,  stones  which  are  at  times 
so  dichroic  that  they  have  been  offered  in  London  as  Alexandrites ; 
also  a  square  brilliant  cut  stone  of  1  carat.  Ko  stones  in  this  collection 
show  the  dichroic  property  to  the  visitor  so  perfectly  as  these,  they 
being  so  cut  as  to  show  the  red  and  green  colors  at  once  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  These  are  from  Brazil,  where  fine  green  ones  are  also 
obtained. 

Next  in  order  are  four  light-green  diopsides  from  De  Kalb,  N.  Y.,  a 
locality  which  has  yielded  20-carat  gems,  of  rich  oil-green  color,  equal  to 
the  2^  carat  cut-stone  from  Ala.,  in  Piedmont. 

A  small,  long,  Icarat  kyanite,  from  Bussia,  is  noteworthy,  as  is  also 
the  suite  of  opals,  consisting  of  two  noble  cut  stones,  from  Hungary, 
and  a  polished  slab  of  the  light  matrix  from  the  same  place,  beautifully 
mottled  with  opalescent  spots,*  a  set  of  over  twenty  gems,  white,  yel- 
low, and  brown,  from  Quer^taro,  Mexico,  and  two  milky  opals  without 
the  play  of  colors,  from  Honduras,  an  inch  and  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
respectively ;  three  pieces  of  blue  opal,  in  the  impure  brown  limonite, 
or  ironstone  matrix,  from  the  Baricoo  Biver,  Queensland,  Australia, 
termed  opaline  by  the  jewelers,  and  a  cut  stone  from  the  same  locality. 

Of  turquoise,  we  have  a  bluisli-green  piece  1^  inches  long,  cut  into  a 
flat  cabochon  stone,  from  Los  Oerillos,  Kew  Mex.,  a  fine  suite  of  the 
mineral  in  the  matrix,  recently  brought  on  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  from 
New  Mexico,  and  a  set  of  twenty-four  gems  from  Persia,  showing  all  the 
characteristic  gradations  of  color  between  blue  and  green ;  a  curious 
threequarter-inch  cabochon  cut  stone,  and  a  piece  1^  inches  long  in  the 
matrix,  from  Persia,  noticeable  for  the  pleasing  contrast  of  the  bluish- 
green  stone  on  the  background  of  chocolate  color.  A  handsome  suite, 
consisting  of  a  1-inch  flat  cabochon  and  seven  polished  specimens  of 
turquoise  in  the  matrix,  from  Los  Oerillos,  New  Mex.,  has  lately  been 
deposited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Donaldson,  of  Philadelphia.  These  vary  in 
color  from  the  malachite-green  to  the  rich  light-blue,  and  in  size  from 
1  by  2  by  3  inches  to  3  by  4  by  6  inches. 

Hematite  is  exhibited,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  ball  and  in  a  cut  intaglio. 
Displayed  near  these  is  a  cut  1-carat  rutile,  from  Alexander  Oounty, 
N.  O.  This  so  closely  resembles  the  black  diamond  in  color  and  luster 
as  to  have  been  itiistaken  for  it  when  first  found.  A  large  rhodonite, 
cut  en  cabochouj  is  on  the  same  pad  with  these  specimens. 

A  dark,  almost  black,  hypersthene  from  Norway  shows  a  pleasing 
bronze-like  reflection  on  the  dome  of  the  cabochon,  while  a  polished 
slab  of  lighter  color  is  also  quite  attractive.  Ohlorastrolite  is  repre- 
sented by  three  small  polished  pebbles  from  Isle  Boyale,  Lake  Superior. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  series  is  a  quantity  of  gem-gravel 
from  Oeylon,  containing  sapphires  of  various  colors,  chrysoberyl,  zircon, 
quartz,  and  other  stones. 
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A  series  of  the  American  stone  Thomsonite,  foaud  as  pebbles  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region,  presents  some  fine  cnt  stones,  with  the  circles 
from  one-fonrth  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across.  A  few  large,  jml- 
ished  pieces  measure  over  1  inch  across.  Some  pebbles  of  Lintonite, 
a  green  variety  of  Thomsonite  from  the  same  locality,  are  also  polished. 

The  qnarts  array  is  very  instructive.  It  begins  with  a  2^-inch  Japan- 
ese crystal  ball,  and  an  eagle  seal  3  inches  high,  of  Russian  cutting;  a 
smaller  ball  and  a  combination  form  of  the  cube  and  dodecahedron, 
from  Japan,  half  of  a  Brazilian  pebble,  polished,  a  mounted  scarf-pin, 
cut  in  cnboidal  form,  and  a  small  pendant  complete  the  display  of  rock 
crystal.  Out  citrines,  cairngorm,  and  the  so-called  smoky,  Saxon  or 
Spanish  topaz,  eleven  of  the  dark-purple  amethysts  from  Siberia,  often 
wrongly  called  Oriental  amethysts,  and  a  set  of  seven  from  Brazil  show 
all  the  changes  from  light  pink  to  dark  purple. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  gem  of  the  collection  is  a  piece  of  amethyst, 
that  was  found  in  Haywood  Oounty,  K  O.,  and  deposited  here  by  Dr. 
H.  S.  Lucas.  The  present  form  is  just  such  as  would  be  made  by  a  lapi- 
dary in  roughly  shaping  a  stone  preliminary  to  cutting  and  polishing  it. 
It  now  measures  7  centimeters  in  length,  G  centimeters  in  widths  4  centi- 
meters in  thickness,  and  weighs  136.5  grams.  It  was  turtle-shaped  when 
found,  and  was  said  to  have  been  worked  by  pre-historic  mail.  This 
shape  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  chipping  it  to  its  present  form. 
It  is  perfectly  transparent,  being  slightly  smoky  and  pale  at  one  end ; 
it  also  has  a  smoky  streak  in  the  center.  This  coloring  is  peculiar  to 
the  amethyst,  however.  A  fine  cot  amethyst  from  Stow,  Me.,  repre- 
sents New  England.  There  are  also  a  'three-quarter  inch  yellowish 
quarts  cat'seye  from  Oeylon,  a  3carat  green  one  from  Hoff',  Bavaria, 
and  a  native  Indian  necklace  from  Oeylon,  composed  of  numerous  yel- 
lowish quartz  cat's-eye  beads  of  about  3  carats  each.  There  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  collection  a  handsome  Siamese  ring  of  cat'seyes 
and  chip  diamonds.  The  rich  gold  setting  is  a  model  of  exquisite  Ori- 
ental workmanship,  the  reliefls  seeming  to  have  been  hammered  rather 
than  engraved.  The  handsome  embossed  flowers  within  tbe  ring  can 
not  be  seen  in  the  case.  Its  crown  is  a  pyramid,  13  millimeters  high 
and  20  millimeters  across  the  base.  The  base  of  the  pyramid  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  row  of  fourteen  cat's-eyes ;  above  this  is  a  row  of  chip 
diamonds,  while  the  apex  is  formed  of  the  largest  and  finest  cat'seye 
of  the  lot.  On  each  side  of  the  crown,  on  the  shank,  is  a  handsome 
cat's-eye,  next  in  size  to  the  stone  which  forms  the  apex. 

We  have,  then,  a  beautiful  series  of  the  brown  quartz  cat's-eyes,  so- 
called  (^rocidolite  cat's-eyes  (also  called  tiger-eyes),  in  fine  slabs,  balls, 
buttons,  etc.,  which  is  really  a  combination  of  crooidolite  fibers  coated 
with  quartz.  This  incasing  renders  it  harder  than  unaltered  crocidolite, 
which  is  to  be  seen  here  together  with  it.  Alongside  of  these  are  four 
handsome  stones,  cut  cabochon,  and  artificially  colored  pink,  purple, 
green  and  gendarme-blue,  after  the  extraction,  by  a  strong  acid,  of  the 
original  coloring  matter  from  the  quartz  casing.    All  these  are  fro^ 
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Soath  Africa.  Saperb  ratilated  qaartz  (sageoite,  fleche  WamowTj  Venas- 
hair-gtone,  or  Love's  arrows),  in  the  rough  and  in  cut  form,  are  from 
North  Oarolina.  Bhode  Island  contributes  black  hornblende  blades  in 
quarts,  and  green  actinolite  in  the  same  (the  Thetis-hair-stone  of  Dr. 
Jackson).  The  actinolite,  when  in  straight  layers  in  the  quartz,  occa- 
sionally forms  a  quartz  cat's-eye,  if  cut  across  the  fibers.  Tbe  Thetis- 
hair-stoue  from  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and -beautiful  stones 
in  the  series  of  sageuitic  quartzes. 

The  large  pieces  of  black  onyx,  chrysoprase,  carnelian  or  sard,  and 
sardonyx,  and  the  series  of  agates,  of  various  colors,  numbering  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens,  are  cut  into  a  variety  of  forms ;  the 
fine  3-inch  square  slab  of  <^  gold  quartz,"  of  the  jewelers,  is  from  Grass 
Valley,  Galifomia. 

Fine  aventurine  quartz,  with  spangles  of  mica  in  a  rich  reddish-brown 
quartz,  from  Bussia,  vases  of  which  are  often  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  a  fine  green  aventurine,  called  imperial  jade  by  the  Chinese,  and 
more  esteemed  by  them  than  any  of  the  true  jades,  deserve  attention. 
The  series  of  fifteen  small  Indian  mocha-stones  is  very  attractive;  the 
black,  moss  like  markings  are  relieved  by  the  red  spots  in  the  gray  body 
of  the  stone,  thus  presenting  a  surface  beautifully  diversified.  A  6  by 
4  inch  slab  of  moss-agate  attracts  much  attention,  di£ferent  pe-ople  see- 
ing in  its  markings  various  bits  of  fancied  scenery.  A  2  by  4  inch  slab 
and  a  circular  disk,  1  inch  in  diameter,  are  good  representative  pieces 
of  the  blood- stone  or  heliotrope,  so  much  used  in  rings  and  seals.  A 
rich,  brown,  speckled  jasper  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  series  of  quartzes 
closes  with  three  polished  pieces  of  silicified  wood. 

The  two  cut  moldavites  (Moravian  bottle-glass),  about  1  inch  across, 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  ti*ansparent,  dark-green  obsidians 
from  Moravia,  for  which  worthless  gre.en  bottle-glass  has  sometimes 
been  sold.  With  them  are  l^ur  sleeve-button  pieces  of  opaque  obsid- 
ian; two  black,  two  red  and  black,  from  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park. 

The  two  sun-stones  from  Norway — the  largest  1 J  inches  long,  the  other 
a  three-quarter-inch  cut  cabochon — are  indeed  fine,  but  a  cut  stone 
of  the  same  material  from  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  same 
length  as  the  larger  specimen  from  Norway,  is  nearly  equal  to  them. 
A  group  of  fourteen  moonstones,  of  various  sizes,  from  Ceylon,  and  two 
from  Norway,  one  a  half  inches  long,  the  other  an  inch,  make  a  hand- 
some display,  grouped  with  the  sun-stones  and  smaller  labradorite^. 
The  last-mentioned  species  is  fully  represented,  one  polished  piece  be- 
ing over  a  foot  across,  and  a  number  showing  the  beautiful  chatoyant 
colors  to  perfection. 

Amber — yellow,  transparent,  and  containing  flies  and  other  insects — 
is  present  in  the  form  of  cu£fbuttons,  a  breast-pin  and  beads ;  also,  in 
larger  pieces,  with  one  side  polished,  and  large  <'  tear-drops,''  which  are 
especially  of  educational  interest. 
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A  rich)  dark-brown  oat  aragonite,  from  California,  and  the  beaatiftil 
green  copper-colored  Smithsonite  (a  zinc  ore)  from  Laoriam,  Greece, 
demand  special  notice.  One  is  a  cat  cabochon  1  inch  long  and  one-half 
inch  high,  the  other  an  ideal  piece  of  the  natural  mineral.  We  observe, 
also,  a  fine  polished  malachite,  from  Siberia,  and  a  smaller  breast-pin 
piece ;  also,  a  dish  of  the  highly-prized  dark  blae,  or,  more  accarately, 
dark  parple,  flaorite  from  Derbyshire,  England,  where  it  is  familiarly 
known  as  ^<  Blue  John."  Vases  of  this  material  have  often  been  sold  for 
over  (1,000.  Two  small  polished  pieces  of  the  Persian  lapis-lazali,  and 
a  slabs  inches  across,  and  one  4  inches,  of  the  white- veined  variety  from 
the  Pernvian  Andes,  well  represent  this  species.  A  jade  pendant,  3 
inches  long  and  of  good  color,  is  one  of  the  sort  made  in  Germany  to 
sell  in  New  Zealand,  as  genuine  aboriginal  workmanship.  Also,  a  flat 
vase  made  of  a  gray  Chinese  jade,  and  one  of  the  small  bracelets  of  the ' 
same  material,  light-green  in  color,  which  are  put  on  the  arms  of  girls 
in  early  childhood,  and  allowed  to  remain  there,  Until  the  natural  growth 
of  the  arm  fixes  them  so  tightly,  that  they  can  not  be  removed  over  the 
hand.  To  the  jades  have  recently  been  added  an  Alaskan  jade  labret, 
nsed  by  the  Alaska  Indians  as  a  lip  ornament,  and  a  Chinese  jade  ink- 
stone  holder,  mounted  on  a  base  of  carved  teak- wood.  This  is  the  most 
elaborate  jade  in  the  collection ;  the  body  of  a  dragon  forming  a  cell 
for  water,  the  month  of  the  cell  being  a  hole  in  the  dragon's  back.  The 
beast's  fore-paws  and  head  rest  upon  the  edge  of  a  rectangular  trough, 
which  is  intended  to  hold  the  ink-stone.  From  this  he  appears  to  be 
drinking,  while  a  smaller  beast,  whose  head  just  appears  above  the  edge 
at  the  other  end  of  the  trough,  watches  his  powerful  eiiemy  with  a 
stealthy,  malicious  fear. 

A  rich  dark-green  flower,  6  inches  by  3,  chiseled  out  of  serpentine, 
is  very  pretty,  as  is  a  curious,  fanciful,  turtle-like  talc  ornament  from 
Southern  India,  the  shell  of  which  is  beautifully  carved  into  a  net- work 
of  flowers,  and  a  carved  toilet-box  of  the  same  mat;erial,  from  the  same 
locality.  Besides  the  serpentine  flower,  there  is  a  handsome  turned 
vase,  8  inches  high,  grayish-green,  crossed  and  recrossed  with  very 
dark  olive-green  streaks,  giving  it  a  mottled  appearance ;  also  a  hand- 
some, xK)lished  slab  of  Williamsite  from  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Penn., 
0  by  10  inches,  a  small  flower  ornament  from  San  Francisco,  a  paper- 
weight and  two  massive  specimens  of  green  Serpentine,  spotted  with 
red,  from  Cornwall,  England,  and  a  polished  fancy  specimen  of  Bowenite 
from  Rhode  Island.  Bed,  white,  and  mottled  Agalmatolite  (Chinese 
figure-stone),  from  China,  is  interesting.  There  are  three  carved 
specimens  representing  human  beings,  and  another,  much  more  elabo- 
rate, representing  a  parting  scene  on  the  sea-shore.  The  remaining 
specimen  of  Agalmatolite  is  a  handsomely-carved  tray,  on  which  is 
represented  a  typical  oriental  scene,  with  all  its  wealth  of  luxuriant 
vegetation.  This  well-preserved  specimen  was  brought  from  Japan  to 
Holland  by  the  Dutch  merchants  in  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
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ceutary,  and  was  recently  deposited  in  the  Musenm  by  Mr.  G.  Brown 
Goode,  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  is  a  mag- 
nificent G  by  4  slab  of  lumachell^  ("fire  -marble")  of  fossil  origin,  in 
which  the  color  of  the  original  shells  is  so  deepened  and  intensified  that 
it  rivals  the  finest  fire-opal.  This  comes  from  the  old,  exhausted  local- 
ity of  Carinthia,  Anstro-Hungary.  Of  alabaster,  we  have  white,  yellow, 
and  cinnamon-gray  slabs ;  of  fossil  coral,  a  fine  slab  from  Iowa  Oity. 
TheoSlite  limestone  from  Bristol,  England,  is  curioas;  the  surface  is 
highly  polished,  presenting  a  white  field  flecked  with  dark  red.  Beads 
of  gypsum  satin  spar  and  a  3-inch  egg  of  the  same  material  are  from 
Bridgeford,  England.  A  wavy  slab  of  polished  light-brown  barite, 
having  its  surface  variegated  with  dark-brown  spots,  froni  Derbyshire, 
England,  is  rather  interesting.  A  slab  of  jet  from  England,  one  from 
Germany,  and  another  from  Colorado  are  exhibited  near  two  handsome 
carvings  in  cannel  coal  from  Simpson's  coal  and  lead  mine  in  Missouri. 
One  of  these  last  represents  a  scene  in  a  coal  mine,  and  the  other  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers.  A  cannon  12  inches  long,  mounted  on  truncheons,  and 
an  egg-shaped  paper-weight,  both  made  of  the  travertine  of  Gibraltar, 
and  a  small  light-green  slab  of  polished  stalagmite  from  Baird,  Cal., 
are  among  recent  additions,  as  are  ten  rough,  perforated  garnets  from 
an  ancient  grave  in  Bohemia,  and  a  silver  bar-pin,  set  with  bloodstones 
and  agates,  the  last  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Shafer,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  collection  ends  with  an  8  by  3  slab  of  catlinite  (Indian  pipe-stone) 
and  a  large  Indian  pipe  of  the  same  material,  from  Ooteau  du  Prairie, 
Pipestone  County,  Minn.  The  head  delineated  on  the  slab  was  carved 
by  a  Washington  sculptor,  and  came  into  the  Museum  with  the  Abert 
collection,  which  was  given  to  the  Museum. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  BUILDING  AND  ORNAMENTAL  STONES  IN  THE 
U.S. NATIONAL  MUSEUM:  A  HAND-BOOK  AND  CATALOGUE. 


By  Oeoboe  p.  Mebbill,  Curator^  Department  Lithology  and  Physical 

Geology. 


PBEFATOBY  NOTE. 

The  collection  of  bailding  aud  ornamental  stones  in  the  National  Mu- 
senm  is  made  np  very  largely  from  materials  received  from  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  from  the  Tenth  Gensns  at 
the  close  of  the  investigation  of  the  quarrying  industries  of  the  United 
States  in  1880.  By  far  the  greater  part  and  more  systematic  portion  of 
the  collection  is  from  the  latter  source,  and  as  the  late  Dr.  George  W. 
Hawes,  then  curator  of  this  Department,  was  also  in  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  census  work,  it  may  be  said  to  be  duo  to  his  efforts  more 
than  to  those  of  any  other  individual  that  the  collection  has  been  gotten 
together.  Having  once  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  attract  national 
attention,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  comparative  ease  to  obtain  materials 
from  localities  that  were  but  poorly,  if  at  aU,  represented  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Hawes'  death.  The  present  collection  comprises  upward  of  2,900 
specimens,  a  large  part  of  which  are  from  quarries  in  the  United  States, 
though  very  many  foreign  varieties  are  represented.  It  is  the  inten* 
tion  to  add  to  it  from  time  to  time  such  new  materials  as  shall  be  dis- 
covered in  this  country,  and  also  the  principal  varieties  from  foreign 
sources,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  such  as  are  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

In  preparing  the  exhibit  the  stones  have  been  arranged  by  States, 
and  under  States  by  kind ;  this  method  seeming  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  general  public. 

The  specimens  are  as  a  rule  dressed  in  the  form  of  4-inoh  cubes,  the 
various  faces  of  which  are  finished  as  follows :  Polished  in  front,  drafted 
and  pointed  on  the  left  side,  drafted  rock  face  on  the  right  side,  rock 
face  behind,  and  smooth-sanded  on  the  top  and  bottom.  Stones  that 
do  not  polish  have  the  face  simply  rubbed  smooth.  When  of  any  other 
size  or  shape  than  that  of  a  4-inch  cube  the  approximate  size  is  here 
stated  in  inches.  Each  specimen  is  accompanied  by  a  printed  label, 
giving,  so  far  as  obtainable^  its  scientific  name,  geologicid  age,  color,  and 
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texture,  together  with  the  locality  from  whence  it  was  obtained  and  tho 
name  of  the  donor  or  collector. 

The  data  for  the  accompanying  hand-book  has  been  likewise  in  part 
sapplied  by  the  Tenth  Gensns,  in  Vol.  x,  Beport  on  Building  Stones  and 
Statistics  of  Quarrying  Industries.  So  far  as  possible  statements  taken 
from  this  work  have  been  verified  by  reference  to  the  original  schedules 
now  on  file  in  this  Department.  The  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
publication  of  the  census  report  has,  however,  enabled  me  to  gather 
much  new  material,  and  to  supply  many  facts  there  altogether  omitted. 
As  the  work  is  intended  for  popular  use,  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  go 
into  considerable  detail  regarding  the  nature  and  composition  of  each 
class  of  rocks,  stating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  qualities  that  render  them  of 
value  for  architectural  purpo^s.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  putting 
the  matter  in  its  present  shape  the  curator  has  been  guided  largely  by  the 
character  of  the  requests  for  information  which  are  being  so  constantly 
received.  These  requests  are  from  persons  in  all  stations  of  life,  but 
most  largely,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  those  who  are  actively  em- 
ployed either  in  quarrying,  building,  or  dealing  in  building  materials. 
With  such  it  has  rarely  been  found  sufficient  to  give  merely  the  name 
of  a  stone  submitted  or  inquired  about,  but  such  details  as  mineral  com- 
position, suitableness  for  any  particular  purpose,  qualities  good  and 
bad,  how  it  differs  from  other  stone  with  which  it  may  be  brought  into 
competition,  etc.,  are  almost  invariably  insisted  upon. 

luasmuch  as  the  market  value  of  a  stone  is  so  largely  dependent 
upon  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  dressing,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  explanation  or  description  of  the  various 
machines,  implements,  and  methods  employed  in  this  work.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  none  of  these  machines  are  actually  on  exhibition 
otherwise  than  by  photograph  or  engraving.  Only  such  are  described 
as  have  been  found  by  the  writer  in  actual  use  in  the  quarries,  or  which 
seem  sufficiently  promising  to  merit  attention. 

It  is  doubtless  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  results  given  in 
Table  8  were  not  obtained  from  tests  applied  on  these  individual  speci- 
mens, nor  at  the  Museum.  They  are  compilations  from  a  variety  of 
undoubtedly  reliable  sources,  and  a  part  of  which  have  never  before 
been  published. 

In  speaking  of  any  particular  stone  or  group  of  stones  it  will  be  ob- 
served I  have  not  limited  myself  to  a  mere  description  of  the  sample  as 
it  appears  in  the  Museum  collections,  but  have  gone  more  into  detail  re- 
garding the  quarries  from  whence  it  was  obtained,  its  mode  of  occurrence, 
use,  and  the  natural  facilities  for  quarrying  and  transportation.  This 
for  the  reason  that,  while  many  an  outcrop  is  capable  of  furnishing  sam- 
ples of  excellent  quality  for  purposes  of  exhibition  the  stone  may  b€ 
practically  worthless  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  quarrying,  lact 
of  transportation  facilities,  or  distance  from  market 
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Part  I. 

INTRODUOTORT. 
A.— HISTORICAL  AND  GENERAL. 

The  use  of  any  kind  of  stone  for  bailding  pnrposes  in  the  United 
States,  or  indeed  in  America,  of  necessity  dates  from  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  early  settlers  were  too  poor  and  too  thoroughly  oc- 
cupied in  the  struggle  for  existence  to  give  a  thought  to  other  con- 
structive material  than  wood,  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  over 
one  hundred  years  elapsed  firom  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  before  the  first  stone  structure  of  importance  was  erected. 
As,  however,  wealth  increased,  towns  became  cities,  and  matters  assumed 
a  more  permanent  aspect,  there  naturally  arose  a  demand  for  a  more 
durable  and  highly  ornamental  material;  for  such,  fortunately,  the 
early  settlers  of  eastern  Massachusetts  had  not  far  to  look.  The  first 
stones  quarried  in  this  State  are  thought  by  Professor  Shaler  to  have 
been  the  dayslates  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  These,  however,  were 
worked  only  in  a  small  way  and  the  product  used  for  grave-  and  mile- 
stones, and  a  few  lintels. 

Granite  came  into  early  use  for  building  purposes,  probably  more  on 
account  of  its  ready  accessibility  than  from  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  so  refractory  a  material,  the  matter  of  transportation  then,  as 
now,  being  an  important  item  in  deciding  what  material  was  to  be  used. 

According  to  ShurtlefiT*  one  of  the  first  stone  buildings  in  Boston 
was  the  house  of  Deacon  John  Phillips,  which  was  erected  about  1650, 
and  which  continued  to  stand  until  1864.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  from  granite  bowlders  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  1737 
was  built  of  bowlders  of  Braintree  granite  the  old  Hancock  house,  since 
torn  down,  and  in  174d-'54  King's  chapel,  which  is  still  standing  on  the 
comer  of  School  and  Tremont  streets.  This  last  was  at  the  time  the 
greatest  stone  construction  ever  undertaken  in  Boston,  if  not  in  this 
country.  Like  those  already  mentioned,  it  was  built  from  bowlders, 
and  considering  the  method  of  cutting  employed  (to  be  noticed  later), 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  structure.  The  granite  bowlders  scattered 
over  the  commons  had  been  very  generally  used  in  Quincy  and  vicinity 

*  History  of  Boston,  p.  589. 
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for  steps  and  foundations  for  some  years  previous  to  tbis,  until  at  last 
the  inhabitants  fearing  lest  the  supply  should  become  exhausted,  as- 
sembled in  town  meeting  and  voted  that  "  no  person  shall  dig  or  carry 
oS^  any  stone  "  on  the  said  commons  or  undivided  lands  upon  any  ac- 
count whatever  without  license  from  the  committee,  upon  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  10  shillings  for  every  and  each  cart-load  so  dug  and 
carried  away.^ 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  that 
granite  began  to  be  used  at  all  extensively  in  and  about  Boston,  when 
the  material  was  introduced  in  considerable  quantities  by  canal  from 
Chelmsford,*  30  miles  distant.  It  was  from  Ghelmsford  stone  that  was 
constructed  in  1810  the  Boston  court-house;  inl8L4theNew  South 
church ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  Congregational  house  on  Beacon 
street;  the  old  Parkman  house  on  Bowdoin  square ;  University  hall  in 
Cambridge;  and  in  1818-^19  the  first  stone  block  in  the  city,  a  portion 
of  which  is  still  standing,  on  Brattle  street.  In  this  year  also  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  stone  was  shipped  to  Savannah,  Ga.,.for  the  con- 
struction of  a  church  at  that  place.  The  greater  part  of  this  granite 
was,  however,  obtained  from  bowlders,  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening 
of  quarries  at  Quincy,  in  1825,  that  the  business  assumed  any  great 
importance.  From  this  time  the  use  of  granite  for  building  material 
increased  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  history  of  stone  quarrying  in 
Massachusetts  may  properly  begin  with  this  date. 

The  opening  of  quarries  at  Quincy  was  due  very  largely  to  the  demand 
for  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument.  Prior  to 
this  time  it  is  stated  not  much  thought  had  been  given  to  the  quarries 
of  the  vicinity,  although  the  business  had  been  carried  on  in  a  small 
way  by  several  parties.  The  quarry  at  Quincy  from  whence  the  stone 
for  the  monument  was  taken  is  stated  to  have  been  previously  purchased 
by  a  Mr.  Oridley  Bryant  in  1825  at  a  cost  of  $250.  This  gentleman 
afterwards  sold  the  same  to  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  acting  for  the  monu- 
ment committee.  The  development  of  this  quarry  led  to  the  discovery 
of  others  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  with  slight  retardations  there 
has  been  a  gradual  Increase  ever  since.  It  is  stated  that  in  1837  the 
total  amount  of  stone  quarried  in  the  town  was  64,590  tons,  valued  at 
$248,737,  in  the  production  of  which  some  533  men  were  employed ;  in 
1845  the  value  of  the  total  product  had  increased  to  $324,500,  though 
the  number  of  men  employed  was  but  526.  In  1855  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  falling  off,  since  the  value  of  the  product  for  that  year  was 
but  $238,000,  and  but  324  men  furnished  with  employment.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  (1880)  the  census  returns  for  the  towns  of  Quincy  and 
West  Quincy  show  a  total  of  thirty  quarries,  producing  annually  not  less 
than  723,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  valued  at  some  $226,940,  and  giving 
employment  to  some  820  men.  v 

*  It  is  stated  by  Hitchcock,  Geol.  of  Mass.,  Vol.  i,  p.  148,  that  the  so-called  Chelms- 
ford granite  in  reality  came  from  Weetford  and  Tyngsborongh,  in  the  same  State. 
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In  1824  a  Mr.  Bates,  of  Qaincy,  went  to  Sandy  Hook,  in  the  adjacent 
town  of  Gloncester — a  town  heretofore  noted  only  for  its  fushery  in- 
terests— and  opened  a  granite  quarry  there.  Not  long  after  other  qaar- 
lies  were  opened  at  Anisqnam,  where  an  exteusive  industry  was  carried 
on  for  some  years,  thongh  finally  abandoned.  Qnarries  were  opened  at 
Bockport,  just  beyond  Gloucester,  in  1827,  and  are  still  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  doing  a  profitable  business,  although  the  first  year's  experi- 
ence is  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of  $15. 

In  1848  the  quarries  at  Bay  View  were  opened,  which  have  since  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Cape  Ann  Granite  Company,  and  form  now 
one  of  the  best  equipped  quarries  in  the  country,  producing  annually 
not  less  than  480,000  cubic  feet  of  stone,  valued  in  the  rough  at  $250,000. 

Although  the  Massachusetts  quarries  were  the  first  systematically 
worked  to  obtain  granite  for  building  purposes,  other  States  were  not 
far  behind.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Field*  that  as  early  as  1792 
granite  qnarries  were  reported  to  have  been  opened  at  Haddam  Neck, 
in  Oonnecticnt,  and  as  many  as  ninety  hands  were  employed  in  this  and 
other  qnarries  in  the  vicinity  as  early  as  1819.  This  material  is,  how- 
ever, a  gneiss  rather  than  a  granite,  and,  splitting  readily  into  slabs^  was 
used  nearly  altogether  for  curbing  and  paving,  for  which  purpose  it 
brought  from  10  to  20  cents  per  cubic  foot  The  principal  markets  for 
the  material  ware  Bhode  Island  and  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Albany,  and  Baltimore. 

The  rocky  coast  and  adjacent  islands  of  Maine  are  competent  to 
furnish  for  many  years  immense  quantities  of  granitic  rock  of  a  color 
and  quality  not  to  be  excelled.  The  rare  excellence  of  many  of  these 
sites  for  quarries,  together  with  the  ready  facilities  of  transportation 
by  water  to  all  the  leading  cities,  early  made  itself  apparent  to  the 
shrewd  and  pushing  business  men  of  New  England,  and  a  very  few 
years  after  the  commencing  of  works  at  Quincy  saw  similar  beginnings 
made  at  various  points  both  on  the  coast  and  farther  inland. 

The  years  1836-^37  appear,  for  some  reason,  to  have  been  peculiarly 
prolific  in  schemes  for  speculation  in  this  industry. 

It  is  stated  by  Northt  that  during  the  latter  year,  out  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  acts  of  incorporation  granted  by  the  State  legislature, 
thirty  were  for  granite  companies,  three  of  which  were  located  in  Au- 
gusta. One  was  called  the  Augusta  and  New  York  Granite  Company, 
and  was  for  working,  rending,  transporting,  and  dealing  in  granite  from 
the  Hamlen  ledge,  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  river  by  way  of  West- 
em  avenue.  Another,  named  the  Augusta  and  Philadelphia  Granite 
Comx>any,  owned  the  Ballard  ledge,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kennebec 
bridge  by  way  of  Northern  avenue.  A  large  portion  of  the  granite  for 
the  State-house,  court-house,  and  new  jail  was  obtained  from  this  ledge. 

*  CeDiennial  address  and  historical  sketches  of  MiddletowD,  Cromwell,  Portland* 
Chatham,  and  Middle  Haddam. 
t  History  of  Angusta,  Me.,  p.  582. 
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The  other  compaDy,  called  the  Aagosta  Blue  Ledge  Company^  por- 
chased  HalPs  ledge,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  Daniel  Hewin's 
lioase,  some  2^  miles  from  the  bridge. 

It  is  farther  stated  by  this  same  aathority*  that  doring  the  erection 
of  the  statehonse  blocks  of  granite  for  the  colonnade,  21  feet  long  by 
nearly  4  feet  in  diameter,  were  obtained  from  the  ^^  Melvin  ledge,"  in  Hal- 
lowell,  abont  3  miles  away.  Convenient  and  abnndant  as  are  these 
quarry  sites,  it  seems  a  little  singular  that  they  should  not  have  been 
earlier  discovered  and  worked.  In  building  the  Kennebec  bridge  in 
1797  the  piers  and  abutments  were  constructed  of  stone  split  from  drift 
bowlders,  and  the  houses  of  Gapt  William  Bobinson,  Judge  Bridge,  and 
Beniamin  Whitwell,  built  about  1801,  had  for  underpinning  granite 
brought  at  great  expense  from  near  Boston,  probably  Qnincy,  or  per- 
haps Chelmsford.  Most  of  the  stone  of  large  dimensions  of  which  the 
old  jail  was  built  in  1808  were  also,  it  is  stated,  obtained  with  great 
labor  from  bowlders,  though  an  unsaccessfnl  attempt  was  made  to  work 
the  Boweli  ledge  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  top  strata  were  broken  off 
by  means  of  wedges  driven  under  the  sheets,  but  the  process  was  labo- 
rious and  slow.  The  first  successful  attempt  to  work  a  ledge  in  town 
is  stated  to  have  been  made  by  Jonathan  Matthews  on  the  Thwing 
ledge,  in  1825.  Powder  was  not  used  until  the  state-house  was  built, 
and  then  at  first  with  only  one  hole,  by  means  of  which  irregular  masses 
were  thrown  out.  Later  two  holes  short  distances  apart  were  fired 
simultaneously,  by  means  of  which  long,  straight  seams  were  opened. 
These  seams  were  again  charged  with  powder,  and  thus  masses  of  stone 
of  considerable  size  were  moved  from  the  bed  to  be  afterwards  broken  up 
by  wedges.  The  Frankfort  Granite  Company,  located  at  the  base  of 
Mosquito  Mountain,  began  operations  in  May,  1836,  and  within  the 
next  two  years  took  out  and  sold  upwards  of  $50,000  worth  of  material. 
What  is  now  the  Hallowell  Granite  Company  opened  its  quarries  in 
1838,  and  during  the  first  ten  years  is  stated  to  have  sold  $500,000 
worth  of  stone. 

It  is  stated  by  Professor  Seelyt  that  the  earliest  attempts  at  quarry- 
ing marbles  in  New  England  were  those  of  Philo  Tomlinson,  who  began 
operations  at  Marbledale,  in  the  town  of  New  MUford,  Conn.,  about 
1800.  Other  quarries  were  soon  after  opened,  and  in  1830  as  many  as 
fifteen  were  in  active  operation  within  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The  prod- 
uct was  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Soon  after  this  date  compe- 
tition set  in  from  other  localities,  particularly  from  Dover,  K.  Y.,  and 
BuUand,  Yt,  and  by  1850  the  business  had  proved  so  unremunerative 
that  the  last  quarry  at  Marbledale  was  abandoned.  Marble  quarries 
and  mills  were  also  put  in  active  operation  at  West  Stockbridge,  in 
Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1802  or  1803,  and  these  furnished  the  marble 
for  the  city  hall  in  New  York  City.  Work  was  stopped  here  in  1855, 
owing  to  competition  of  Vermont  and  Italian  marbles. 

*()p.  citf  p.  582.  t  Marble  Border  of  New  England,  p.  27. 
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Of  the  many  marble  quarries  in  Yermont,  those  in  East  Dorset  are 
believed  to  have  been  longest  worked,  Professor  Seely  utating  one  Isaac 
TTnderhill  began  operations  here  as  early  as  1785,  the  product  being 
utilized  for  fire  jams,  chimney  backs,  hearths,  and  lintels.  Other  quar- 
ries soon  opened,  and  from  1785  to  1841  nine  were  in  operation  at  this 
place.  The  first  marble  gravestone  ever  finished  in  the  State  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  work  of  Jonas  Stewart  in  1790.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  Italian  and  Rutland  marble,  about  1840,  the  supply 
of  the  Dorset  stone  was  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

At  West  Bntland,  which  is  now  the  great  marble  producing  center  of 
the  country,  works  were  first  put  in  successful  operation  about  1838. 
At  the  present  time  not  less  than  fifteen  quarries  are  in  operation,  af- 
fording employment  altogether  to  about  2,000  men. 

The  first  stone  quarried  and  used  in  Philadelphia  is  said  to  have 
been  the  micaceous  and  homblendic  gneiss  which  occurs  in  inexhaust- 
ible quantities  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  was  at  first  used  only 
for  foundations  and  rough  constraction.  The  first  house  built  within 
the  city  limits,  if  not  the  first  in  the  State,  that  built  in  Letitia  court  by 
order  of  WUliam  Penn,  waa  constructed  on  a  foundation  of  this  stone 
about  the  year  1682.  The  Old  Swedes  church,  built  in  1698,  Independ- 
ence Hall,  and  numerous  other  structures  are  said  to  have  had  similar 
foundations.  Later,  entire  walls  were  made  of  this  material,  as  in  the 
house  of  John  Penn,  erected  in  1785,  and  which  is  still  standing. 

The  quarrying  of  marble  in  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  is  said  to 
have  been  commenced  by  a  Mr.  Daniel  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.* 
This  stone  seems  to  have  immediately  become  a  favorite  for  trimming 
purposes,  and  to  have  been  used  in  Philadelphia  to  the  almost  entire 
exclusion  of  other  material  until  as  late  as  1840.  During  this  time  many 
fine  buildings  were  constructed  from  it,  as  will  be  noted  later. 

Sandstone  quarrying  in  the  United  States  doubtless  began  with  the 
itinerant  working  of  the  extensive  beds  of  Triassic  brownstone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland,  Conn.  It  is  stated!  that  the  first  quarry  here  was 
opened  ^<  where  the  stone  originally  rose  high  and  hung  shelving  over 
the  river."  The  value  of  the  material  was  early  recognized,  and  it  be- 
gan 4;o  be  utilized  for  buUdiug  and  for  monuments  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Middletown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream.  The  quarries 
were  at  this  time  regarded  as  common  property,  and  were  worked  as 
occasion  demanded  both  by  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  by 
those  living  at  a  distance,  who  carried  off  the  material  in  scows  or  boats 
of  some  sort,  nor  thought  of  giving  anything  as  an  equivalent.  This 
system  of  free  quarrying  had  assumed  such  proportions  as  early  as 
1665,  that  on  September  4  of  that  yetur  the  citizens  of  Middletown 
assembled  in  town  meeting  and  voted  <^  that  whoever  shall  dig  or  raise 
stone  at  ye  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (now  Portland)  for  auy 

•Firet  Geol.  Snrrey  Penna.,  Vol.  1. 

t  Centennial  Address  and  HiBtorical  Sket'Cbes  of  Mi^^l^towQ,  Cromwell,  Portla^^ 
phatham.  and  Middle  Haddam,  by  D,  P.  Field,  1853^ 

"^  H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2-*=c;SI  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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without  the  town,  the  said  digger  shall  be  none  but  an  inhabitant  of 
Middletown,  and  shall  be  responsible  to  ye  towne  twelve  pence  pr.  tunn 
for  every  tunn  of  atones  that  he  or  they  shall  digg  for  any  person  whoso- 
ever without  the  towne ;  this  money  to  be  paid  in  wheat  and  pease  to 
ye  townsmen  or  their  assigns  for  ye  use  of  ye  towne  within  six  months 
after  the  transportation  of  the  said  stone."* 

How  soon  the  surface  rock  was  exhausted  and  it  became  necessary,  as 
now,  to  go  below  the  level  of  the  ground  for  suitable  material  is  not 
stated,  but  the  quarry  thus  opened  was  at  length  disposed  of  by  the 
town  and  passed  through  various  hands,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Shaler  &  Hall  are  conspicuous.  These  parties  pursued  the  business 
vigorously  and  made  a  handsome  profit.  For  several  years  between 
1810  and  1820  some  thirty  hands  were  employed  for  the  eight  months 
comprising  the  quarrying  season,  and  from  four  to  six  teams.  Some  50 
rods  south  of  this  quarry  another  was  opened  about  J  783,  and  was 
owned  by  Messrs.  Hulburt  &  Roberts.  About  1814  this  was  purchased 
from  the  heirs  of  Aaron  Hulburt  and  deeded  to  Brastus  and  Silaa 
Brainard,  who  carried  on  the  business  conjointly  until  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1847.  The  business  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of  Brainard 
&  Co.  to  the  present  time.  For  some  five  years  after  this  firm  began 
work  they  employed  but  from  seven  to  ten  hands  and  two  yoke  of  oxen. 
In  1819  a- quarry  was  opened  north  of  the  Shaler  &  Hall  quarry  by  the 
firm  of  Patten  &  Russell.  It  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Russell  & 
Hall  quarry,  and  finally  in  1841  was  united  with  that  of  Shaler  &  Hall, 
the  firms  combining  to  form  the  Middlesex  Quarry  Company.  Some  years 
later  still  another  opening  was  made  below  the  Brainard  quarry  near 
the  ferry  between  Portland  and  Middletown.  This  also  was  known  as 
the  Shaler  &  Hall  quarry  5  the  original  firm  by  this  name  having  been 
incorporated  with  the  Middlesex  Quarry  Company. 

The  three  firms  above  enumerated  continue  to  monopolize  the  quarry- 
ing industry  at  this  place.  The  quarries  extend  from  a  point  near  the 
ferry  northward  along  the  river  for  some  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
vary  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet.  Their  yield  of  stone  of  all  grades 
during  the  time  of  their  operation  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
4,300,000  cubic  feet.  The  rate  of  progress  is  given  aiS  follows :  In  1850 
the  number  of  men  employed  at  the  three  quarries  was  about  900  and 
100  yoke  of  oxen ;  thirty  vessels  being  regularly  employed  to  convey  the 
quarried  material  to  the  markets,  each  vessel  conveying  from  75  to  150 
tons  and  making  from  twenty  to  thirty  trips  each  season.  Two  years 
later  the  number  of  workmen  regularly  employed  had  increased  to  1,200, 
while  200  more  were  engaged  on  contract  work.  The  stone,  even  at 
this  date,  had  found  its  way  to  markets  as  far  west  as  Milwaukee  and 
San  Francisco.  The  census  returns  for  1880  showed  the  total  number 
of  men  employed  to  be  but  925,  with  80  yoke  of  oxen  and  55  horses  and 
mules.    ThP  falling  off  in  numbers  may  doubtless  be  considered  due  to 

♦Free«tOD^"  Quarries  of  PoytJaua,  Co^^.J^  \)y  f^Qf*  J-  John^J^fv,  Nat,]M[a^^.,  1853,  p. 
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the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved  methods  of  working.  The 
total  product  of  the  three  quarries  for  this  year  was  about  781,600  cubic 
feet,  valued  at  not  less  than  $650,000.  A  fleet  of  twenty-five  vessels  of 
various  kinds  was  regularly  employed  in  transporting  this  material  to 
market. 

The  quarrying  of  slate  for  roofing  purposes  is  an  industry  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin  in  the  United  States,  few  of  the  quarries  having 
been  operated  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The 
earliest  opened  and  systematically  worked  are  believed  to  have  been 
those  at  West  Bangor,  Pa.,  which  date  back  to  1835. 

The  abundance  of  slate  tombstones  in  many  of  our  older  church -yards, 
however,  would  seem  to  prove  that  for  other  purposes  than  roofing 
these  stones  have  been  quarried  from  a  much  earlier  period.  It  is 
stated,  moreover,  that  as  early  as  1721  a  cargo  of  20  tons  of  split*  slate 
was  brought  to  Boston  from  Hangman's  Island,  in  Braintree  Bay,  which 
may  have  been  used  in  part  for  roofing  purposes ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  material  for  this  purpose  was  imported  directly  from  Wales.  It 
is  also  stated*  that  slates  were  quarried  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts, 
as  early  as  1750  or  1753,  and  were  in  extensive  use  in  Boston  soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Bevolntion.  The  old  Hancock  house  on  Beacon  street, 
already  noted  (ante,  p.  000),  was  covered  with  slate  from  these  quarries, 
as  was  also  the  old  State  House  and  several  other  buildings.  This 
quarry  was  worked  more  or  less  for  fifty  years  and  formed  at  one  time 
quite  an  important  industry,  but  which  finally  became  unprofitable,  and 
about  1825  or  1830  the  works  were  discontinued,  not  to  be  again  started 
till  about  1877. 

The  first  quarry  opened  in  what  is  now  the  chief  slate-producing  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Williams,  situated 
about  a  mile  northwest  of  Slateford,  in  Pennsylvania.  This  dates  back 
to  the  year  1812.t 

The  Vermont  slate  quarries  are  of  still  more  recent  development,  work 
not  being  begun  here  till  1845,  when  Hon.  Alason  Allen  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  school  slates  at  Fairhaven.f 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  during  the  business 
depression  of  1876-'80  almost  the  entire  product  of  the  American  quar- 
ries was  exported  to  England,  where  it  sold  for  even  less  than  the 
Welsh  slates,  though  necessarily  at  very  small  profits.  The  return  of 
more  prosperous  times,  however,  created  a  local  demand,  and  the  export 
trade  has  proportionally  decreased,  though  considerable  quantities  are 
still  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  England,  Germany,  and 
even  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

At  present  not  far  from  $3,328,150  are  invested  in  the  slate  quarries 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product  is  some 
$1,529,985. 


*  Marrin's  History  of  LaDcaster,  Mass. 
tBep.  D.  3,  second  (}eol.  of  Penna.,  p.  85. 
ta«ol  of  Vt,  Vol.  n,  1861,  p.  791. 
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B.— THE  MINERALS  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

Rocks  are  mineral  aggregates.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  mineral 
species  constituting  auy  essential  portion  of  a  rock  is  very  small,  sel- 
dom exceeding  three  or  four.  In  common  limestone,  for  instance,  the 
only  essential  constituent  is  the  mineral  calcite;  granite,  en  the  other 
hand,  is  almost  invariably  composed  of  minerals  of  at  least  three  inde- 
pendent species.  Upon  the  character  of  these  minerals  and  the  amount 
of  their  cohesion  is  dependent,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  suita- 
bility or  desirability  of  any  stone  for  architectural  purposes.  Micro- 
scopic examination  will  usually  result  in  increasing  the  apparent  num- 
ber of  mineral  species,  and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  those 
present^  even  in  minute  quantities,  are  of  great  economic  importance. 

In  the  arrangement  here  adopted  rock-forming  minerals  are  divided 
into  four  classes :  (1)  Essential ;  (2)  accessory ;  (3)  original ;  (4)  sec- 
ondary. 

(1)  The  essential  minerals  are  those  which  form  the  chief  ingredients 
of  any  rock,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  any  par- 
ticular variety;  e.  g.j  quartz  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite;  with- 
out the  quartz  the  rock  becomes  a  syenite. 

(2)  The  accessory  minerals  are  those  which,  though  usually  present, 
are  of  such  minor  importance  that  their  absence  does  not  materially 
effect  the  character  of  the  rock;  e.  g.j  mica,  hornblende,  apatite,  or 
magnetite,  are  nearly  always  present  in  granite,  yet  a  rock  in  which  any 
or  all  of  these  are  lacking  may  still  be  classed  as  a  granite.  The  ac- 
cessory mineral  which  predominates  is  called  the  cliaracterizing  acces- 
sory.and  gives  its  name  to  the  rock.  Thus  a  biotite  granite  is  one  in 
which  the  accessory  mineral  biotite  prevails. 

(3)  The  original  constituents  of  a  rock  are  those  which  formed  upon 
its  lirst  consolidation.  All  the  essential  constituents  are  original,  but 
all  the  original  constituents  are  not  necessarily  essential.  Thus^  in 
granite,  quartz  and  orthoclase  are  both  original  and  essential,  while 
beryl  and  sphene,  though  original,  are  not  essential. 

(4)  Secondary  constituents  are  those  which  result  from  subsequent 
changes  in  a  rock,  changes  due  usually  to  tbe  chemical  action  of  per. 
colating  water.  Such  are  the  calcite,  chalcedony,  quartz,  and  zeolite 
deposits  which  form  in  the  drusy  and  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  traps 
and  other  rocks. 

In  the  following  list  is  included  all  those  minerals  which  ordinarily 
occur  in  such  of  our  rocks  as  are  used  for  building  or  ornamental  purposes. 
In  the  first  column  are  given  those  which  compose  any  appreciable 
part  of  the  rocks,  and  any  one  of  which  may  at  times  become  the  prin- 
cipal  ingredient  or  characterizing  accessory.  The  second  column  con- 
tains those  which,  if  present  at  all,  occur  only  in  small  quantities; 
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1.  Qaartz. 

2.  Feldspar. 

Orthoclase. 

Mtcrocline. 

Albite. 

Anorthite. 

Labradorite    ^  Plagioclase. 

Andesit^. 

Oligoclase. 

3.  Mica. 

Muscovite. 

Biotite. 

Phlogopite. 

J^pidonielane  orAnnite. 

4.  Amphibole. 

Tremollte. 
Actinolite. 
ConimoD  hornblende. 

5.  Pyroxene. 

Malacolite. 

Sahlite. 

Angite. 

Diallage. 

Enstatite. 

Hyperstbene. 

6.  Olivine. 

7.  Epidote. 

8.  Elaeolite. 

9.  Calcite. 

10.  Aragonite. 

11.  Dolomite. 
12    Gypsum. 

13.  Serpentine. 

14.  Talc. 

15.  Chlorite. 


T8. 


Carbon. 
Graphite. 


SULPHIDES. 


Galenite. 
Sphalerite. 
Pyrite. 
Marcasite. 

CHLORIDBS. 

Halite  (common  salt). 

FLUORIDES. 

Flnorite  (flnor-spar). 

OXIDES. 

Trydimite. 

Hematite  (specular  iron). 

Menaccanite  (titanic  iron). 

Magnetite  (magnetic  iron). 

Chromite  (chromic  iron). 

Limonite  (hydrous  iron  oxide). 

Rntile. 

.VNUYDROUS  SILICATES. 

Ac  mite. 

Beryl, 

Danalite. 

Garnet. 

Zircon. 

Zoisite. 

Allanite. 

Scapolit«. 

Sodalite. 

Tourmaline  (shorl). 

Titauite  (sphene). 

HYDROUS  SILICATES. 

Laumontite. 

Natrolite. 

Analcite. 

Chabazite. 

Stilbite. 

Kaolin. 


Apatite. 


Ankerite. 
Siderite. 


PHOSPHATES. 


CARBONATES. 
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As  these  are  all  fully  described  in  the  numerous  works  on  mineralogy 
it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  their 
properties  here,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  few  which  from  their  abun- 
dance, or  from  other  causes,  have  a  pronounced  eflfect  upon  the  rocks  in 
which  they  occur. 

QUARTZ. — Chemical  composition  :  Pure  silica,  SiOs.    Hardness,  7.* 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  minerals  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  quartz  porplgrry, 
liparite,  quartzite,  and  ordinary  sandstone,  occurring  in  the  form  of 
crystals,  crystalline  grains,  and  fragments  of  crystals.  It  is  usually 
easily  recognized  by  its  clear,  colorless  appearance,  irregular,  glass-like 
fracture,  hardness,  and  entire  insolubility  in  acids.  Its  hardness  is 
such  that  it  scratches  glass,  and  in  this  respect  alone  it  differs  from  any 
other  of  the  essential  constituents.  It  is,  however,  brittle,  and  hence, 
though  the  hardest  mineral,  is  by  no  means  the  most  refractory;  stones 
like  granite,  which  are  rich  in  quartz,  working  more  easily  than  the 
trap-rocks,  in  which  it  is,  as  a  rule,  entirely  lacking. 

Although  ordinarily  one  of  the  most  indestructible  of  minerals,  and  in- 
fusible in  the  hottest  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  yet  highly  quartzose  rocks 
like  granite  are  by  no  means  fire-proof,  but  scale  badly  when  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  burning  building.  This  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  rock 
to  heat  is  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  microscopic  fluidal  cavities 
which  exist  in  the  quartz,  and  which  are  at  times  exceeding  abundant. 

THE  FELDSPARS.     Hardness,  5  to  7. 

The  feldspars  are  essentially  silicates  containing  alumina  together 
with  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  There  are  six  varieties  that  are  common 
constituents  of  building  stones,  viz,  orthoclase,  microcline,  albite,  oli- 
goclase,  labradorite,  and  anorthite.  Of  these,  albite,  oligoclase,  labra- 
dorite,  and  anorthite  are  usually  indistinguishable  from  one  another  by 
the  eye  alone,  especially  in  fine-grained  rocks,  and  are  therefore  desig- 
nated by  the  convenient  term  plagioclase  feldspars  or  simply  pldgio- 
close.  Orthoclase  is  the  prevailing  feldspar  and  most^  important  con- 
stituent in  granites  and  gneisses,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  albite 

•For  convenience  in  determining  minerals  the  "scale  of  hardness ''  given  below 
has  been  adopted  by  mineralogists.  By  means  of  it  one  is  enabled  to  designate  the 
comparative  hardness  of  minerals  with  ease  and  definiteness.  Thns,  in  saying  that 
serpentine  has  a  hardness  equal  to  4  is  meant  that  it  is  of  the  same  hardness  as  the 
mineral  fluorite,  and  can  therefore  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  other  tool,  but  less  readily 
than  calcite  or  marble. 

1.  Talc. -^Easily  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 

2.  Gypium. — Can  be  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail. 

3.  Calcite.— ^ot  readily  scratched  by  the  thumb-uail,  but  easily  cut  with  a  knife. 

4.  Fluorite, — Can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  less  easily  than  caloite. 

5.  Apatite, — Can  be  out  with  a  knife,  but  only  with  difficulty. 

6.  Orthoclase  feldspar, — Can  be  cut  with  a  knife  only  with  great  difficulty  and  on 
thin  edges. 

7.  Quartz, — Can  not  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  scratches  glass. 
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or  oligoclase,  or  frequently  micTocline.  Anorthite  and  labraaorite  are 
equally  important  constituents  of  basic  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  diabase, 
basalt,  and  andesite. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  feldspar  in  a  building  stone  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  impoitance.  In  those  rocks  which  withstand  the  effect 
of  the  weather  through  long  periods  of  years  without  change  or  disin- 
tegration, the  feldspars,  if  examined  with  a  microscope,  will  be  found 
hard,  compact,  and  fresh,  containing  but  few  cavities  or  impurities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feldspars  of  many  rocks,  if  thus  examined,  will 
he  found  filled  with  minute  cavities  and  flaws  which  are  often  so  filled 
with  impurities  and  product-s  of  decomposition  as  to  be  quite  opaque 
(Hawes).  Such  rocks  will  not  for  any  length  of  time  withstand  the 
weather,  since  infiltrating  waters  containing  minute  quantities  of  car- 
bonic and  other  acids,  aided  by  heat  and  frost,  can  not  fail  to  produce 
the  dire  result  of  disintegration. 

The  feldspars  have  also  an  important  influence  upon  the  cutting  of  a 
stone.  The  hardness  and  toughness  of  many  granites  and  other  crys- 
talline siliceous  rocks  are  due,  not  to  the  hard  and  brittle  quartz,  but 
to  the  feldspathic  constituent,  which  is  quite  variable.  The  soft  gran- 
ites consist  of  the  same  constituents,  but  the  feldspars  are  porous  and 
therefore  offer  less  resistance  to  the  cutting  tool.  The  feldspars  also 
possess  a  distinct  cleavage,  that  is,  they  split  or  cleave  in  one  or  two 
directions  much  more  readily  than  in  others.  It  therefore,  sometimes 
happens,  especially  in  coarsegrained  and  porphyritic  rocks,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  the  perfect  surface  necessary  for  polishing,  since 
little  particles  of  the  feldspars  are  constantly  splitting  out,  leaving 
small  cavities  or  "  nicks." 

The  color  of  a  rock  frequently  depends  largely  upon  its  feldspathic 
constituent.  If  the  feldspar  be  clear,  transparent,  and  glassy,  the  light 
enters  it  and  is  absorbed,  giving  to  the  stone  a  dark  color,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Quincy  granites  and  many  quartz  porphyries  and  dia- 
bases. If  the  feldspar  is  soft  and  porous,  the  light  is  reflected  from  the 
surface  and  the  rock  appears  white.  In  all  the  pink  and  red  granites 
and  gneisses  the  color  is  due  to  the  pink  and  red  orthoclase  they  contain. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  orthoclase  and  plagioclase — when  both 
are  present  in  the  same  rock — are  differently  colored,  the  orthoclase 
being  pink  or  red,  while  the  plagioclase  is  nearly  white. 

THE  MICAS.    Hardness  2.5  to  3. 

Two  kinds  of  mica  occur  as  prominent  constituents  of  bnilding  stones, 
especially  the  granites  and  gneisses. 

These  are  black  mica  or  biotite,  and  white  mica  or  muscovite.  Both 
kinds  occur  in  small  shining  scales  which  are  sometimes  nexagonal  in 
outline,  though  more  frequently  of  quite  irregular  form. 

The  composition  of  the  micas  is  complex,  but  the  black  variety  is  es- 
sentially a  silicate  of  iron,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  potash,  while  th^ 
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white  variety  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  with  small  amounts  of 
iron,  soda,  magnesia,  and  water. 

The  kind,  amount,  and  disposition  of  mica  in  a  building  stone  has  a 
very  important  bearing  upon  its  working  and  weathering  qualities  as 
well  as  general  fitness  for  architectural  purposes.  If  it  occurs  in  any 
abundance  and  the  folia  are  arranged  in  parallel  layers  the  rock  splits 
much  more  readily  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mica  laminae  than  in 
that  at  right  angles  to  them.  Mica  is  itself  moreover  <<  soft  and  fissile, 
and  hence  is  an  element  of  weakness."  It  also  receives  a  polish  only 
with  difficulty  and  which  is  soon  lost  upon  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Black  mica,  moreover,  owing  to  its  large  percentage  of  iron,  is  liable  to 
succumb  to  atmospheric  agencies.* 

The  finest  grades  of  building  stone  should  contain  mica  only  in 
small  flakes,  and  these  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  the 
rock. 

From  the  marked  contrast  in  color  of  the  two  micas  it  follows  that 
they  have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  color  of  the  rock  containing 
them.  Folia  of  black  mica  in  any  abundance  naturally  give  the  rock 
a  dai;^-gray  hue,  while  the  white  mica,  being  nearly  colorless,  has  a 
neutral  efifect  Hence,  other  things  being  equal,  muscovite  granites 
are  much  lighter  in  color  than  those  in  which  biotite  is  the  character- 
izing accessory. 

Other  micas  common  in  such  stone  as  are  used  for  building  are  lepi- 
domelane  and  phlogopite.  (The  first  of  these  is  black  in  color  and 
closely  resembles  biotite,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  containing 
smaller  proportions  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  and  in  the  folia  being  opaque 
and  inelastic.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  mica  is,  however,  identical 
with  biotite,  and  no  distinction  has  been  attempted  in  the  present  work. 
Phlogopite  is  colorless  like  muscovite,  from  which  it  can  often  be  distin- 
guished only  with  difficulty.  It  is  a  common  constituent  of  many  lime- 
stones, dolomites,  and  serpentinous  rocks. 

AMPHIBOLE.    Hornblende.    Hardness,  5  to  6. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  recognized:  (1)  The  non- 
aluminous,  including  the  white,  gray,  and  pale  green,  often  fibrous 
forms  as  tremolite,  actinolite  and  asbestus,  and  (2)  the  aluminous, which 
includes  the  dark-green,  brown,  and  black  varieties.  The  aluminous 
variety,  common  hornblende,  is  an  original  and  essential  constituent  of 
diorite,and  of  many  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  schist,  ande- 
site  and  trachyte,  and  is  also  present  as  a  secondary  constituent  in 
many  rocks,  resulting  from  the  molecular  alteration  of  the  augite.   The 

*  Dr.  P.  Schweitzer  while  stndyiD^  the  saperficial  decomposition  of  the  gneiss  of  New 
York  Island,  discovered  that  the  black  mica,  after  getting  first  coated  with  a  browa 
film  of  oxide  of  iron,  **  rapidly  disintegrated  and  disappeared,"  while  the  white 
mica  possessing  greater  powers  of  endurance  remains  fresh  and  intact.—Chem.  News, 
rV,  1874,  p.  444. 

The  same  phenomena  may  be  noticed  in  the  mica  schists  about  Washington,  D.  C. 
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non-aIumiDou8  varieties  occar  in  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  and  other 
metamorphic  rocks. 

The  hornblende  in  snch  rocks  as  are  used  for  building  purposes  can 
be  readily  recognized  by  its  dark-green  or  almost  black  color  and  the 
compactness  and  tenacity  of  its  crystals  which  are  not  easily  separable 
into  thin  leaves  or  folia  as  is  black  mica,  with  which  it  might  otherwise 
be  confounded.  Hornblende  acquires  readily  a  good  and  lasting  polish 
and  as  the  mineral  itself  is  strong  and  durable,  its  presence  in  a  rock 
is  thought  to  be  preferable  to  that  of  mica. 

THE  P7HOXENES.    HardDess,  5  to  6. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  recognized,  as  with  the  am- 
phiboles,  (1)  the  non  aluminous,  including  the  light-colored  varietieR 
malacolite,  sahlite,  and  diallage,  and  (2)  the  aluminous,  including  the 
dark  variety,  augite. 

The  lighter-colored  non-aluminous  varieties,  malacolite  and  sahlite, 
are  common  in  mica  and  homblendic  schists,  gneiss,  and  granite,  though 
seldom  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be  noticeable  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
foliated  variety,  diallage,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  rock  gabbro, 
and  is  also  common  in  serpentine.  The  darker-colored  aluminous  vari* 
ety,  augite,  is  an  essential  cpnstituent  of  diabase  and  basalt,  and  also 
occurs  in  many  syenites,  andesites,  and  other  eruptive  rocks. 

In  such  rocks  as  are  used  for  building  purposes  the  pyroxene  can  not 
usually  be  distinguished  by  the  unaided  eye  from  hornblende.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Quincy  granites  and  the  Few  Castle,  Bel.,  gneisses, 
pyroxenes  do  not  occur  in  any  of  our  granitic  rocks  now  quarried,  but 
in  the  diabases  and  basalts  the  augite  is  a  very  important  constituent. 
It  is  usually  a  compact  and  tough  yellowish-green  or  nearly  black  min- 
eral, and,  like  hornblende,  readily  acquires  a  good  and  lasting  polish. 
The  pyroxene  of  the  Quincy  granite,  however,  proves  an  exceptionally 
brittle  variety,  and  the  continual  breaking  away  of  little  pieces  during 
the  process  of  dressing  the  stone  makes  the  production  of  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

C  AlaCITE.    Calo-spar. — Composition :  Calciam  carbonate,  CaCOs  =  carbon  dioxide, 
44  per  cent. ;  lime,  56  per  cent.    Hardness,  3. 

This  is  an  original  constituent  of  many  rocks,  such  as  limestone, 
ophiolit«,  and  calcareous  shale,  and  is  the  essential  constituent  of  most 
marbles,  of  stalactites,  travertine,  and  calc-sinter.  It  also  occurs  as  a 
secondary  constituent  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  other  min- 
erals, filling  wholly,  or  in  part,  cavities  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  syenite,  diabase,  diorite,  liparite,  trachyte,  andesite,  and 
basalt 

Calcite  when  pure  is  white  in  color,  and  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  It  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  other  minerals  (excepting 
aragonite)  by  its  brisk  effervescence  when  treated  with  a  dilute  acid. 
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ARAGONITE.— Compo«t<ioii ;  Same  as  calcite.    HardDODS,  3.5  to  4. 

This  mineral  has  the  same  chemical  composition  as  calcite,  bat  differs 
in  its  crystalline  form  and  specific  gravity.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  de- 
))Osits  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  quarried  as  marble.  The  beautiful 
''onyx  marble"  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is  nearly  pure  aragonite. 

DOLOMITE. — CompoHHon :  (CaMg)  C03  =  Calcium  carbonate,  54.35  per  cent.;  mag' 
nesium  carbonate,  45.65  per  cent.     Hardness,  3.2  to  4. 

This  mineral  closely  resembles  calcite,  but  can  be  readily  distia- 
guished  from  the  same  by  its  greater  hardness  and  from  its  being  acted 
upon  but  little,  if  at  all,  by  a  dilute  acid.  Like  calcite,  it  frequently 
occurs  in  compact  crystalline  massive  forms,  and  is  quarried  for  build* 
ing  material  or  for  making  lime.  Many  of  our  marbles  are  dolomites^ 
as  for  instance  those  of  Cockeysville,  Md.,  and  Pleasantville,  N.  T. 

OTPSUM.  Calcium  Sulphate.— Comport <ion ;  CaSO^  +  2aq  =  snlphnr  trioxide, 
46.5  per  cent. ;  lime,  32.G  per  cent. ;  water,  20.9  per  cent.     Hardenss,  2. 

Gypsum  rarely  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  but  forms  extensive  beds 
among  stratified  rocks  such  as  limestones  and  beds  of  clay.  The  fine 
translucent  variety  is  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  is  known  as 
alabaster.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife  or  scratched 
with  the  thumb-nail,  and  it  is  not  at  all  acted  on  by  acids.  It  is  there- 
fore readily  distinguished  irom  calcite,  which  it  somewhat  resembles. 

SERPHNTUXB.— 'Composition:  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  MgaSiaOj-f-^aq  = 
silica,  43.48  per  cent. ;  magnesia,  43.48  per  cent. ;  water,  13.04  per  cent.  Hard- 
ness, 4. 

This  mineral  occurs  mixed  with  calcite  or  dolomite,  forming  the  so- 
called  verdantique  marble  or  ophiolite.  As  a  secondary  product  it  is 
sometimes  found  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  olivine  and  other  mag- 
nesian  minerals  in  various  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  diabase,  dun- 
ite,  and  Iherzolite.  It  often  occurs  in  extensive  deposits,  usually  mixed 
with  more  or  less  chromite,  magnetite,  enstatite,  or  similar  minerals,  and 
is  of  value  as  a  building  or  ornamental  stone,  as  will  be  noticed  later. 

Serpentine  can  usually  be  recognized  from  its  green  or  yellowish  color, 
slightly  soapy  feeling,  lack  of  cleavage,  and  softness,  it  being  readily 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  is,  however,  not  so  soft  as  talc,  with  which  it  might 
possibly  be  confounded  by  any  but  a  mineralogist. 

TALC.  StesLtite.—Compoeition :  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  =  silica,  63.49  per 
cent. ;  magnesia,  31.75  per  cent. ;  water,  4.76  per  cent.     Hardness,  I. 

This  is  a  common  mineral,  occurring  as  an  essential  constituent  of 
talc  schist  or  as  an  alteration  product,  replacing  hornblende,  augite, 
mica,  and  other  magnesian  minerals.  The  common  form  is  that  of 
small,  greenish,  inelastic  scales.  It  often  occurs  massive,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  soapstone,  and  is  used  extensively  in  stoves  and  fur- 
naces. The  finely  granular  crypto- crystalline  variety  is  known  as  French 
chalk,  used  by  tailors  and  others.  In  its  common  form  this  mineral 
might  bo  mistaken  for  a  mica,  but  for  its  soapy  feeling  and  softness, 
which  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail,  ^i 
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OLIVINB.    Chrysolite.    Peridot,^ Composition:  Silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
Hardnew,  6  to  7. 

Olivine  is  an  essential  constituent  of  basalt,  dunite,  limburgite,  Iher- 
zolite,  and  picrite^  and  is  a  prominent  ingredient  of  many  lavas,  diabases, 
gabbroSy  and  other  igneous  rocks,  where  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded 
blebs  of  a  bottle-green  color.  It  also  occurs  occasionally  in  metamor- 
phic  rocks  and  is  a  constituent  of  many  meteorites.  Olivine  is  subject 
to  extensive  alteration,  becoming  changed  into  serpentine.  Many  beds 
of  serpentine  result  entirely  from  the  alteration  of  olivine-bearing  rocks. 

OABJSnSfS.—CompoBiiion:  Variable;  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  iron,  or 
magnesia.    Hardness,  6.5  to  7.5. 

This  mineral  is  an  abundant  accessory  in  mica  schist,  gneiss,  granite, 
crystalline  limestone,  aftd  occasionally  in  serpentine,  volcanic  tuff,  and 
Imva. 

The  iHi^esence  of  garnets  in  stones  designed  for  finely  finished  work  is 
always  detrimental,  since,  owing  to  their  brittleness  and  hardness,  they 
break  away  from  the  stone  in  the  process  of  dressing  and  render  the 
production  of  smooth  surfaces  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Those  garnets 
which  are  found  in  such  stone  as  are  used  for  building  are  nearly  always 
of  a  red  color  and  rounded  form. 

£pn>OTE. — Composition :  Silica,  37.83  per  cent. ;  alumina,  22.63  per  cent. ;  iron 
oxides,  15.98  per  cent. ;  lime,  23.27  per  cent. ;  water  2.05  per  cent.  Hardness,  6 
to  7. 

This  mineral  is  a  common  constituent  of  many  granites,  gneisses,  and 
schists,  especially  the  hornblendic  varieties.  It  is  also  found  as  a  sec- 
ondary constituent  in  the  amygdaloidal  cavities  of  mai^y  trap  rocks,  and 
is  readily  recognizable  from  its  green  color.  Although  a  common  con- 
stituent in  small  proportions  of  many  rocks,  those  cases  in  which  it  is 
sufficiently  abundant  to  give  them  a  specific  character  are  extremely 
rare.  Certain  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  granites  con- 
tain it  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  recognizable  as  greenish  specks  on 
a  polished  surface,  as  does  also  the  melaphyr  quarried  at  Brighton,  in  the 
latter  State. 

CHLORITE.    ynxidite.^Hardness,  2  to  3. 

Under  the  general  name  chlorite  are  included  several  minerals  occur- 
ring in  fibers  and  folia,  closely  resembling  the  micas,  from  which  they 
differ  in  their  large  percentage  of  water,  and  in  their  folia  being  inelas- 
tic. The  three  principal  varieties  recognized  are  ripidolite,  penninite, 
and  prochlorite,  any  one  of  which  may  occur  as  the  essential  constitu- 
ent of  a  chlorite  schist.  Chlorite  as  a  secondary  product  often  results 
fh)m  and  entirely  replaces  the  pyroxene,  hornblende,  or  mica  in  rocks 
of  various  kinds,  and  also  occurs  filling  wholly  or  in  part  the  amygda- 
loidal cavities  of  trap  rocks.  In  this  form  it  is  frequently  visible  only 
with  the  microsco{)e,  and  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  exact 
determination  of  its  mineral  species  is  called  viridite^  from  the  Latin 
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viridisj  green,  this  being  its  usual  color.  The  characteristic  greenness 
which  gave  the  name  greenstone  to  the  diorites  and  diabases  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  secondary  chlorite  contained  by  them. 

IRON  PYRITES. — Composition:  Iron  disulpbide,  FeSs  =  sulphur,  53.3  per  cent; 
iron,  46.7  per  cent.     Hardness,  6  to  6.5. 

A  very  common  accessory  in  rocks  of  all  kinds  and  all  ages,  usually 
occurring  in  small  cubes  or  irregular  masses  of  a  brassy  yellow  color. 

It  may  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that  rocks  containing  this  mineral  should 
not  be  used  for  ornamental  work,  that  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather, 
since  it  is  very  liable  to  oxidation  in  time,  staining  the  stone  and  per- 
haps causing  the  more  serious  result  of  disintegration.  This  form  of 
the  iron  disniphide  is,  however,  less  objectionable  than  that  known  as 
marcafiite  or  the  gray  iron  pyrites. 

For  some  unexplained  reason  this  form  of  the  mineral  decomposes 
even  more  readily  than  the  pyrite,  and  hence  its  presence  is  always  to 
be  avoided  in  all  rocks  where  permanency  of  color  or  durability  is  de- 
sired. 

A  microscopic  study  of  pyrite-bearing  rocks  has  shown  that  there 
are  many  important  considerations  bearing  upon  the  weathering  prop, 
erties  of  this  mineral.  Thus  it  is  found,  as  in  many  of  the  Ohio  lime- 
stones and  dolomites,  occuring  not  only  in  well-defined  cubes  of  a  brassy 
yellow  color,  but  also  in  an  amorphous  granular  condition  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  subdivision  which  appears  almost  black  under  the  micro- 
scope. Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  latter  form  it  is  much  more 
liable  to  oxidation  than  when  in  cubes,  and  hence  we  see  the  necessity 
of  a  microscopic  examination  of  a  stone  as  one  of  the  guides  to  its  prob- 
able weathering  qualities.  In  this  finely  amorphous  condition  the  pyrite 
is  stated  by  Hawes  to  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  color  of  the 
stone.  Thus  the  Springfield  and  Covington  (Ohio)  dolomites  present 
in  different  layers  two  well  defined  colors — a  blue  and  a  yellow.  An 
examination  with  the  microscope  shows  that  they  differ  only  in  that 
the  blue  variety  contains  the  pyrite  in  the  finely'  disseminated  unoxi- 
dized  state,  while'in  the  yellow  it  has  become  changed  into  the  hydrous 
oxide.  This  change  having  taken  place  while  the  stone  lies  in  the 
quarry,  is  unaccompanied  by  results  of  a  serious  nature,  unless  the  uni- 
form chango  in  color  be  so  considered.  Had  the  change  taken  place  in 
the  qnarrie<t  stone  after  being  laid  in  the  walls  of  a  building,  the  results 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  more  undesirable.  Pyrite  when 
imbedded  firmly  in  rocks  of  a  close,  compact  nature  is  less  liable  to  oxi- 
dation than  when  contained  in  one  of  a  loose  and  porous  texture.  In 
the  magnesian  limestones  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  microscope  reveals  many 
minute  cubes  of  pyrite  which  are  imbedded  so  firmly  in  its  mass  as  to 
be  not  at  all  deleterioas,  since  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  agencies. 
In  many  close- textured  rocks,  as  the  slates,  pyrite  is  proverbially  long- 
lived,  and  hence  as  a  rule  we  can  only  regard  it  with  suspicion^  as  an 
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iDgredieDt  whose  presence  can  result  in  little  that  is  good  and  perhaps 
a  great  deal  that  is  bad.  It  should  be  noted  that  pyrite  on  decompos- 
ingy  may  give  rise  to  sulphates  and  perhaps  to  &ee  sulphuric  acid, 
which  in  themselves  aid  in  the  work  of  disintegration. 

*'  In  limestones  or  dolomites  the  presence  of  iron  pyrites  operates  dis- 
astrously; for,  if  magnesia  be  present,  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the 
decomposing  iron  pyrites  produces  a  soluble  efflorescent  salt,  which 
exudes  to  the  surface  and  forms  white  patches,  which  are  alternately 
washed  off  and  replaced,  but  leaving  a  whitened  surface  probably 
from  the  presence  of  salphate  of  lime.  If  the  limestone  be  entirely 
calcareous,  the  salt  formed  (a  sulphate  of  lime)  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  produces  less  obvious  results.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
lime  of  which  the  mortar  or  cement  is  made  may  contain  magnesia, 
and  the  decomposition  of  the  iron  pyrites  in  the  adjacent  stone  pro- 
duces an  efflorescent  salt  which  exudes  from  the  joints.  This  con- 
dition is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  buildings  constructed  of  tbe 
blnestone  of  the  Hudson  Biver  group.  As  an  example,  we  may  notice 
the  efflorescent  patches  proceeding  from  some  of  the  joints  between 
the  stones  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  State  street,  in  Albany.''* 

BffAQNETITE.    Magnetic  Iron  Ore. — Coniposiiion :  FeO+FeiOa  =  iron  sesqnioxide, 
68.97  per  cent. ;  iron  protoxide,  31.03  per  cent.     Hardness,  5.5  to  6.5. 

This  occurs  as  an  original  constituent  in  many  schists  and  granites; 
in  the  latter  usually  in  minute  crystals  visible  only  with  the  microscope. 
It  is  almost  invariably  present  in  igneous  rocks  such  asdiorite,  diabase, 
and  basalt.  When  present  in  considerable  quantities  it  sometimes 
becomes  converted  entirely  into  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  through  taking 
oxygen  from  the  the  atmosphere.  It  then  stains  the  rock  a  rusty  red 
color,  as  is  observable  in  many  diabases. 

HEMATITE.    Specular  Iron  Ore,— Chemical  oompoaition :  Anhydrous  sesquioxide 
of  iron,  Fe.203,=  iron,  70.9  per  cent. ;  oxygen,  30.20  per  cent. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  varying  proportions  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  In 
granite  it  usually  occurs  as  minute  scales  of  a  blood-red  color.  In  the 
amo)*phous  form  it  often  forms  the  cementing  material  of  sandstones, 
when  it  imparts  to  them  a  red  or  reddish  brown  color.  This  form  of  iron 
oxide  is,  however,  less  common  as  a  cementing  substance  than  the 
hydrous  sesquioxides  turgiteajii  limonite,  which  are  the  forms  occurring 
in  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  eastern  CTnited  States.! 

*  Hall.  Report  on  Building  Stone,  p.  50.  The  white  efflorescence  eo  frequently 
seen  on  stone  and  brick  buildings,  seems,  according  to  good  authorities,  to  bo,  in 
most  cases,  due  to  the  mortar  in  which  the  stone  is  laid,  and  is  not  an  inherent  qual- 
ity of  the  stone  Itself.  The  subject  is,  therefore,  not  more  folly  dwelt  upon  in  the 
present  work. 

t  Jalien,  Proc  A.  A.  A.  S.,  187a 
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C— PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL   PROPERTIES  OF  ROCKS. 

A  little  space  may  be  well  devoted  here  to  a  consideratioD  of  those 
properties  of,  rocks  which  can  be  grouped  under  the  heads  of  density? 
hardness,  and  structure,  together  with  notes  on  their  color  and  chemical 
composition. 

(1)  DENSITY  AND    HARDNESS. 

Density, — This  is  an  important  property,  since  upon  it  are  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  the  strength,  and  the  absorp- 
tive powers  of  the  stone.  Among  rocks  of  the  same  mineral  composi- 
tion, those  which  are  the  densest  will  be  found  heaviest,  least  absorptive, 
and  usually  the  strongest. 

To  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  rock  it  is  customary  to  compare  its 
weight  with  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  in  other  words  to 
ascertain  its  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  multipled  by  62.5 
pounds  (the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water)  will  thus  give  the  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  stone.  The  weights  given  in  the  tables  have  been  thus 
computed.     (See  p.  000.) 

Hardness. — The  apparent  hardness  of  a  rock  is  dependent  upon  (1)  the 
hardness  of  its  component  minerals  and  (2)  their  state  of  aggregation. 
However  hard  the  minerals  of  a  rock  may  be,  it  appears  soft  and  works 
readily  if  the  particles  adhere  with  slight  tenacity.  Many  of  the  softest 
sandstones  are  composed  of  the  hard  mineral  quartz,  but  the  grains  fall 
apart  so  readily  that  the  stone  is  as  a  whole  soft.  (See  under  State  of 
Aggregsktiou,) 

(2)  STRUCTURE. 

Under  this  head  are  considered  those  characters  of  rocks  which  are 
dependent  upon  the  form,  size,  and  arrangement  of  their  component 
minerals. 

All  rocks  may  be  classified  sufficiently  close  for  present  purposes 
under  oue  of  the  three  heads  (1)  crystalline,  (2)  vitreous  or  glassy,  and 
(3)  fragmeutal.  Of  the  first,  granite  and  crystalline  limestone  m^y  be 
considered  as  types ;  of  the  second,  obsidian  and  pitchstone,  and  of  the 
third,  saudstoue.  Many  structural  properties  are  common  to  all,  others 
are  confined  to  rocks  of  a  single  type.  Accordingly  as  the  structure  is 
or  is  not  readily  recognizable  by  the  unaidea  eye,  we  have : 

(1)  Macroscopic  structure j  or  structure  which  is  aistinguishable  {n  the 
hand  specimen  and  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope. — Under  this  head  are 
comprehended  structures  designated  by  such  names  as  granular,  mass- 
ivcj  stratified^  foliated^  porphyritic^  concretionary^  etc.;  terms  whose 
l)reci8e  meaning  is  given  in  the  glossary,  and  which,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions, need  not  be  further  considered  here;  and 

(2)  Microscopic  structures, — Many  rocks  are  so  fine  grained  and  com^ 
pact  that  nothing  of  their  mineral  nature  or  structure  can  be  learned 
from  study  with  the  eye  alone,  an4  recoi^r^e  |nuat  ^>ad^  th©  mtero- 
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Plate  II. 


Showing  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  Rocks.      ^  j 
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scope.  Ill  snch  cases  it  is  castomary  among  lithologists  to  grind  a  small 
chip  of  the  rock  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  and  then,  when  proi)erly 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  to  submit  it  to  microscopic  study.  By  this 
method  many  important  points  of  structure  and  composition  are  brought 
out  that  would  otherwise  be  unattainable.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  minerals  of  a  rock,  their  freedom  from  decomposition,  and  methods 
of  arrangement  can  often  only  be  ascertained  by  this  method.  By  it 
the  presence  of  many  minute  and  perhaps  important  ingredients  is 
made  known  whose  presence  would  otherwise  be  unsuspected.  This 
subject  is  further  treated  under  the  head  of  Rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  rocks. 

In  Fig.  1  of  PL  II  is  shown  the  structure  of  the  muscovite  biotite 
granite  of  Hallowell,  Me.,  drawn  as  are  the  other  figures  on  this  plate 
from  thin  sections  and  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  twenty-five 
diameters.  This  is  a  granite  of  quite  complex  structure,  consisting  of 
(1)  orthoclase,  (2)  microcliue,  (3)  plagioclase,  (4)  quartz,  (o)  black  mica, 
or  biotite,  and  (6)  white  mica  or  muscovite.  There  are  also  little  needles 
of  apatite,  scattering  grains  of  magnetite,  and  occasionally  small  gar- 
nets present,  which^  however,  do  not  show  in  the  figure.  The  quartz, 
moreover,  is  pierced  in  every  direction  by  minute  hair-like  crystals 
which  are  supposed  to  be  rutile.  The  structure,  as  in  all  granites  and 
gneisses,  is  crystalline  throughout,  as  in  the  marbles  (Fig.  3)  and  diabase 
(Fig.  4).  The  crystals  are,  however,  very  imperfect  in  outline,  owing  to 
mutual  interference  in  process  of  formation.  Although  the  rock  con- 
tains a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hard  minerals  quartz  and  feldspar, 
these  do  not  interlock  so  thoroughly  as  do  the  augite  and  feldspars  in 
the  diabase.  As,  moreover,  quartz  is  a  brittle  substance,  these  rocks 
worfe  much  more  readily  and  will  crush  under  less  pressure  than  those 
of  which  Fig.  4  is  a  type. 

In  Fig^  2  of  the  same  plate  is  shown  the  structure  of  an  oolitic  lime- 
stone from  Princeton,  in  Caldwell  County,  Kentucky.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  this  stone  was  the  deposition  of 
concentric  coating  of  lime  about  a  nucleus  which  is  sometimes  nearly  ' 
round,  but  more  frequently  quite  angular  and  irregular.  After  the 
concretions  were  completed  there  were  formed  in  all  cases  about  eaeh 
one  narrow  zones  of  minute  radiating  crystals  of  clear,  colorless  cal- 
cite ;  then  the  larger  crystals  formed  in  the  interstices.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  section  in  polarized  light  shows  that  while  the  concentric 
portions  are  nearly  always  amorphous  the  nuclei  (and  always  the  in- 
terstitial tnatter)  is  frequently  crystalline.  The  nuclei  are  composed  in 
some  cases  of  single  fragments  or,  again,  of  a  group  of  fragments.  Cer- 
tain of  the  oolites  present  no  distinct  concentric  structure,  but  appear 
as  mere  rounded  masses  merging  gradually  in  to  the  crystalline  interstitial 
jKjrtions.  On  the  application  of  acetic  acid  to  an  uncovered  slide  of  this 
rock  a  brisk  effervescence  at  once  set  in,  which,  when  the  slide  was  again 
placed  on  the  et^'ge  of  th$  microscop^^  was  seeu  not  to  ms^  from  all  \ 
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portions  of  the  slide  alike,  but  to  be  oonflned  almost  exclasively  to  the 
oater  non-crystalline  portions  of  the  oolites,  so  that  in  time  these  almost 
completely  disappeared,  leaving  the  ci;ystalline  naclei  and  cementing: 
material  till  the  very  last.  Some  of  the  outlines  thus  left  are  peculiarly 
deceptive,  having  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cross-section  of  coral  or  a 
crinoid  stem.  This  structure  is  common,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  to 
all  the  oolitic  limestones  of  both  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  In  the  weath- 
ering of  these  stones  then  we  would  have  produced  an  effect  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  produced  in  fragmental  siliceous  rocks.  In  the 
latter  case  the  cement  is  removed  and  the  grains  themselves  are  bat 
slightly  acted  upon;  in  the  former,  the  grains  themselves  disappear 
and  the  cementing  material  remains. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  have  as  yet  no  proof  that 
the  action  of  an  acid  atmosphere  on  one  of  these  oolites  would  proceed 
with  other  than  extreme  slowness.  In  fact^  their  compactness,  freedom 
from  cleavage,  fractures,  and  flaws  would  seem  to  indicate  just  the  con- 
trary. Further  investigations  on  this  point  are  necessary  before  one  can 
spe^k  definitely. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  ordinary  white  crystalline  limestone  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3,  drawn  from  a  magnified  section  of  a  West  Butland 
marble.  The  entire  mass  of  the  rock,  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  up 
of  small  calcite  crystals  of  quite  uniform  size  closely  locked  together, 
and  with  no  appreciable  interspaces.  The  dark  stripes  across  the  crys- 
tals are  caused  by  twin  lamellae  and  cleavage  lines.  All  traces  of  its 
fossil  origin,  if  such  it  had,  have  been  obliterated  by  metamorphism. 

Fig.  4  is  that  of  a  diabase  from  Weehawken,  N.  J.  The  elongated, 
nearly  colorless  crystals,  shaded  with  long  parallel  lines,  are  a  plagio- 
clase  feldspar,  the  very  irregular  ones  augite,  while  the  perfectly  black 
and  opaque  are  magnetite.  The  figure  is,  however,  given  to  show  the 
structure  rather  than  the  mineral  composition  of  the  rock.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  every  portion  of  available  space  is  occupied,  there  being 
no  residual  spaces  to  be  filled  by  cement,  as  in  the  sandstone ;  also  that 
the  feldspars  and  augites  so  closely  interlock  that  they  can  not  be  forced 
apart  without  breaking.  As  both  of  these  minerals  are  quite  tough 
and  hard,  the  great  strength,  durability,  and  hard-working  qualities  of 
the  rock  can  readily  be  understood,  although  the  constituents  them- 
selves are  not  harder  than  those  that  go  to  make  up  some  of  the  most 
friable  sandstones. 

As  showing  the  differences  in  structure  and  composition  of  the  sand- 
stones. Figs.  5  and  G  are  given,  drawn  from  thin  sections  of  the  brown 
Triassic  stone  from  Portland,  Conn.,  and  a  reddish  Potsdam  stone  from 
quarries  in  the  town  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  In  the  first  mentioned,  Fig.  6, 
the  stone,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  com  posed  of  (1)  clear,  angular  grains  of 
quartz,  (2)  clouded  grains  of  orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  the  latter  being 
recognized  by  its  parallel  banding,  and  numerous  irregular  and  con- 
torted shreds  of  black  and  white  mica,    These  are  all  crowcled  into  a 
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loosely  oompacted  mass  and  the  interstices  filled  by  a  cement  composed 
of  an  amori)tiou8  mixture  of  iron  oxides,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  clayey 
matter.  These  are  represented^in  black  in  the  figure.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  only  the  qnartzes  and  a  few  of  the  feldspars  are  in  a  fresh  and 
undecomposed  condition,  nearly  all  of  the  latter  being  badly  kaolinised. 
The  Potsdam  stone  (Fig.  5)  shows,  however,  a  markedly  different  stmet- 
ure.  Here  the  granules  are  wholly  of  quartz,  and  very  much  rounded 
in  form.  No  feldspars,  mica,  or  other  minerals  are  present.  The  orig- 
inal rounded  outline  of  the  quartz  granule  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  and  deeply  shaded  portions,  while  every  portion  of  the  interstices  * 
is  oc<mpied  by  a  clear,  colorless,  siliceous  cement  binding  the  rock  into 
a  hard,  compact,  and  impervious  quartzite  almost  absolutely  unaffected 
by  chemical  and  atmospheric  agencies.* 

The  cause  of  the  wide  variation  in  relative  durability  of  stones  <rf 
these  two  tyi)es  beeomes  now  at  once  apparent.  In  the  first  case  the 
abundant  amorphous  cement  is  not  only  slightly  soluble,  and  liable  U) 
partial  removal  by  the  water  from  rains,  but  it  also  facilitates  the 
absorption  of  a  proportionally  large  amount  of  moisture.  On  being 
subjected  to  repeated  freezing  and  thawing  while  in  this  saturated 
condition,  the  grains  gradually  become  loosened  and  the  characteristic 
scaling  results.  Stones  of  the  Potsdam  type,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
pracljcally  non-absorptive  and  insoluble,  and  are  susceptible  to  no  other 
natural  influences  than  the  constant  expansion  and  contraction  caused 
by  changes  in  temperature.  They  are  consequently  vastly  more  dura- 
ble. UnfortHnately  t&ey  are  also  much  ha^er,  and  henee  can  be 
utilized  only  at  greatly  increased  expense. 

(3)  STATE  OF  AGGBEGATION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  building-stone,  since 
is  dependent  upon  it  very  largely  the  hardness  or  softoess  of  a  rock 
and  its  consequent  working  qualities.    Many  rocks  composed  of  hard 

*  This  Tock  Bhowo  to  beaotifal  advantage  the  seooixlary  eDlsrseraent  of  qa*rtz 
granales  by  deposition  of  interstitial  silica  having  the  same  orystallographic  ori«ti* 
tation  as  the  granules  themselves,  a  peculiarity  first  noted  by  the  Swedish  geologist 
Tornebohm,  later  by  Sorby  (Quar.  Jour.  Geo].  Soc,  1880,  p.  58),  and  since  described 
in  great  detail  in  American  rocks  by  Irving  and  Van  Hise,  (Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  June, 
1883 ;  also  Bull.  No.  8,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey).  I  may  say  further  here  that  the  red  and 
brown  colors  of  our  Triassic  sandstones  seem  to  be  due  not  merely  to  the  thin  pelli- 
'  cle  of  iron  oxides  with  which  each  granule  is  surrounded,  but  the  feldspathic  grains — 
often  badly  decomposed— are  stained  throughout  by  the  same  material,  and  which 
also  ocouTB  mixed  with  clayey,  calcareous  and  silicious  matter  forming  the  cement. 
This  is  never  the  ease,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  in  the  Potsdam  stones,  in  which  the 
oxide  occurs  only  as  a  thin  coating  around  each  granule,  as  diown  by  the  shaded  por- 
tions in  Fig  5.  My  own  exjterience,  also,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  fragments,  of  which 
the  Triassic  stones  are  composed,  are  much  less  rounded  by  attrition  than  seems 
ordinarily  supxH)sed,  or  as  they  are  represented  when  figured.  Fig.  4  is  very  typical 
of  the  Portland  stone,  but  it  does  not  in  the  least  resemble  that  given  in  Fig.  S, 
Plate  xu,  Lith.  A  Min.  of  New  Hampshire.  Naturally,  however,  samples  seleated 
from  different  beds,  or  from  different  localities,  will  be  found  to  vary  greatly. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2—20 
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materials  work  readily  because  their  grains  are  but  loosely  coherent,  while 
others  of  softer  materials  are  quite  tough  and  difficult  to  work  owing 
to  the  tenacity  with  which  their  particles  adhere  to  one  another.  Ob- 
viously a  stone  in  which  the  grains  adhere  closely  and  strongly  one  to 
another  will  be  less  absorbent  and  more  durable  under  pressure  than 
one  which  is  loose  textured  and  friable.  A  rock  is  called  flinty  when 
fine  grained  and  closely  compacted  like  flint;  earthy  when  partially  de- 
composed into  earth  or  loam ;  friable  when  it  falls  easily  into  powder 
or  crumbles  readily  under  the  tool.  Upon  the  state  of  aggregation  and 
the  fineness  of  the  grain  is  dependent  very  largely  the  kind  of  fracture 
possessed  by  a  rock.  Fine  grained,  compact  rocks  like  flint,  obsidian, 
and  some  limestones,  break  with  concave  and  convex  shell  like  surfaces, 
forming  a  conchoidal  fracture ;  such  stone  are  called  plucky  by  the  work- 
men  and  they  are  often  quite  difficult  to  dress  on  this  account.  Others 
break  with  a  rough  and  jagged  surface  called  hackly  or  splintery.  When 
as  in  free-working  sandstone  and  granite  the  broken  surface  is  quite 
straight  and  free  from  inequalities  they  are  referred  to  as  having  a 
straight  or  right  fracture. 

(4)  RIIT  AND  GRAIN. 

The, rift  of  a  rock  is  the  direction  parallel  to  its  foliation  or  bedding 
and  along  which  it  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  split  with  greatest 
ease.  It  is  best  represented  in  mica  schist,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks  of 
sedimentary  origin.  It  is  a  property,  however,  com  mon  to  massive  rocks, 
though  usually  much  less  pronounced.  The  grain  is  always  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  with  the  rift. 

These  are  two  most  important  qualities  in  any  stone  that  it  is  desired 
to  work  into  blocks  of  any  regularity  of  shape.  Without  them  the 
production  of  rough  blocks  for  street  paving  or  for  finely  finished  work 
would  be  possible  only  with  greatly  increased  expense,  and  only  the 
very  softest  stones  could  be  worked  with  any  degree  of  economy. 
With  them  the  hardest  rocks  are  sometimes  most  readily  worked.  Thus 
the  Sioux  Falls  (Dak.)  quartzite,  one  of  the  hardest  known  rocks,  is  as 
readily  broken  out  into  square  blocks  for  paving  as  a  granite  or  soft 
sandstone. 

(5)  COLOR. 

The  color  of  a  stone  is  as  a  rule  dependent  more  upon  its  chemical 
than  its  physical  properties.  As  will  be  noted,  however,  the  color  of 
the  granites  and  similar  rocks  is  sometimes  varied  in  shades  of  light 
and  dark  accordingly  as  the  feldspar  are  clear  and  glassy  and  absorb 
the  light  or  white  and  opaque  and  reflect  it.  The  chief  coloring  matter  in 
rocks  is  iron,  which  exists  either  in  chemical  combination  with  the  vari- 
ous minerals  or  in  some  of  its  simpler  compounds  such  as  the  sulphide, 
carbonate,  or  oxide  disseminated  in  minute  particles  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  rock.  The  oxides  of  iron  impart  a  brownish  or  reddish  hue,  the 
carbonate  or  sulphide  a  bluish  or  gray.    A  very  light  or  nearly  white 
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eolor  denotes  the  absence  of  iron  in  any  of  its  forms.  On  the  condition 
of  the  iron  is  dependent  also  the  permanency  of  color.  Either  the  sul- 
phide, carbonate  or  other  protoxide  compounds,  are  liable  to  oxidation, 
and  hence  stones  containing  it  in  these  forms  fade  or  turn  yellowish  and 
stain  on  exposure.  The  sesquioxide  on  the  other  hand  can  undergo  no 
farther  oxidation,  and  hence  the  color  caused  by  it  is  the  most  durable. 
Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  decidedly  red  colors  may  be  considered  most  per- 
manent. 

The  blue  and  black  colors  of  marbles  and  limestones  are  due  largely 
to  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  efi'ects  of  the  various  mineral  constituents  in  varying  the  shades 
of  colors  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  rock-forming  minerals  and  in 
the  descriptions  of  the  diflFerent  kinds  of  stones.  Great  care  and  judg- 
ment is  needed  in  the  selection  of  proper  colors  in  building.  Heavy 
rock-faced  walls  of  duUbrowu  sandstone,  dark  gneiss,  or  diabase  al- 
ways impart  an  appearance  of  gloom,  while  warm,  bright  colors  are 
cheering  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  late  Architect  Bichardson,  with- 
out doubt,  owed  a  considerable  share  of  his  success  to  his  power  of  se- 
lecting for  any  particular  piece  of  work  stone  of  such  color  as  to  be 
most  effective  and  harmonious  in  the  finished  structure. 

(6)  THE  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ROCKS. 

This  naturally  varies  with  the  mineral  composition  and  their  ever- 
varying  proportions.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  general  aver- 
ages from  which  the  stones  of  each  particular  kind  will  not  be  found  to 
vary  widely.  It  is  customary  to  consider  rocks  which,  like  granite,  are 
rich  in  silica  as  acidiCj  while  those  in  which,  as  in  basalt,  the  average. 
X>ercentage  falls  below  fifty  are  called  basic.  Various  descriptive  ad- 
jectives are  applied  to  the  names  of  rocks  according  as  they  vary  in 
composition.  Calcareous  rocks  consist  principally  of  lime,  or  contain 
an  appreciable  amount;  argillaceous  contain  clay,  which  can  usually  be 
recognized  by  its  odor  when  breathed  upon ;  siliceous  contain  some^ 
form  of  silica;  ferruginous^  iron  in  the  form  of  oxide ;  carhonaceouSy  more 
or  less  carbon ;  bituminous  contain  bitumen,  which  can  often  be  detected 
by  the  odor  of  petroleum  given  off  when  the  rock  is  freshly  broken. 
Calcareous  rocks  can  always  be  detected  from  their  effervescing  when 
treated  with  a  dilute  acid.  The  chemical  composition  of  a  stone  is  often 
a  guide  to  its  suitability  for  structural  purposes.  Those  containing 
much  lime  are  more  liable  to  be  unfavorably  affected  by  the  acid  gases 
of  cities,  and  the  various  forms  of  iron  present  are  of  importance  both 
regarding  the  weathering  properties  of  the  stones  and  their  colors,  as 
will  be  noticed  later  under  special  cases.  A  table  of  rock  compositions 
i9  to  be  found  near  the  close  of  this  volume. 
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D— BOOK  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  rocks  now  in  use  for  coustructive  purposes  may  be  classified  enf- 
ficiently  close  for  present  purposes  under  the  following  heads : 


A.— Crtstalline  and  Vitreous. 

I.— /Simple  Book9, 

1)  Silicates : 

(a)  Talo  (iaolnding    Steatite  ai>d 

Soapstone). 
(()  Serpentine.    (In  part.) 

(2)  Salphates: 

(a)  Qypsom  (incladiDg  Alabaster 
and  Satin  Spar). 

(3)  CarYionatee: 

(4i)  Limestone  and  Dolomites. 

II.— CowjMmnd  Bock9, 

(1)  Massive,  with  Qoartz  and  Orthoclase; 

acidic : 

(a)  Granites  and  Granite  Porphy- 
ries. 

{h)  Qaartz Porphyries. 

(o)  Liparites. 

(2)  Massive,  withont  Qnarts : 

(a)  Syenite. 

(b)  Qoartz-free  Orthoclase  Porphy- 

ries, 
(o)  Trachytes  and  Phonolltes. 


(3)  Plagioclase  rocks ;  basic : 

(n)  Dierites  and   Diorite  Porpby- 

ritee. 
(h)  Diabases,  GabbroSfMelaphyreSy 

aud  Basalts, 
(o)  The  Andesites : 

(4)  Rocks  withont  feldnpars : 

(a)  The  Peridotites.  (Serpentines 
in  part.) 

(5)  Schistose  or  foliated  rocks : 

(a)  Gneiss  (included  here  with  the 

Granites). 
(6)  The  Schists. 

B.— Fkaomsntal. 

(«)  The  Psammites, including  Sand- 
stone, Conglomerate,  Breo- 
cia,  and  Gray  wacke.       • 

(()  Polites  including  Clayslates 
and  Pipe-clay. 

(o)  Volcanic  fragniental  rocks. 
Toffs. 

(d)  Fragmental  rocks  of  organic 
origin  (included  here  under 
the  head  of  Limestones). 


The  order  in  which  the  rocks  are  mentioned  above  will  be  adhered  to 
in  the  descriptions  given  in  the  following  pages.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  not  familiar  with  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various  rock  for- 
mations in  the  earth's  crust,  the  following  table  is  also  given : 
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B.— GEOLOGICAL  BECORD; 


OR 


OBDBB    OF    SUCCESSION    OF    THE    BOCKS   COMFOSntG    THE   EARTH'S 


CRUST. 


O  fal 


C  Recent,  or  Terraoe. 
*        <  ChiunplAin. 

(  Qlaoial,  or  Drift. 


i 

•s       1 

Q 

a 

^    • 

a 

o  o 

^S 

tf 

o 

^ 

& 

S  J 

-< 

I 

s 

8 


a 


S) 


C8 


h  a 

«  cB 


OQ 


GO 

Cambrian, 
or  Pri- 
mordial. 


^Tertiary. 


Cretftoeoua. 


'JuraMie. 


TriaflBic. 

Permian. 
Carboniferous. 

Sabcarboniferoaa. 

Catakill. 

Chemung. 

>  Hamilton. 

Comiferous. 

Oriskany. 

Lower  Helderberg. 

Salina. 

Niagara. 
Trenton. 

Canadian. 

Upiier. 
Middle. 
Lower. 

Arohmuiy  Fre-Cambrian. 


C  Pliocene. 
<  MieocBe. 
(  Eocene. 


LM*amie. 


Middle. 
Lower. 
Wealden. 
Upper  oolite. 
Middlo  oolite. 
Lower  oolite. 
Upper  Lias. 
Marlstone. 
,  Lower  Lias. 
C  Kenper. 

<  Mnscbelkalk. 

(  Bnnter  Sandstone. 

Permian. 

Upper  Coal*measnres. 
'  Lower  Coal-measnree. 
'  Millstone  Grit. 

Upper. 

Lower. 

CatskUl. 

SChemnng. 
Portage. 
'i  Genesee. 
^  Hamilton. 
MaroeUns. 
I  Comiferoas. 
Schoharie. 
Canda^galll. 
Oriskany. 
Lower  Helderberg. 
Salina. 
(  Niagara. 

<  Clinton. 
(  Medina. 

C  Cincinnati. 

<  Utica. 

I  Trenton. 
(  Chazy. 

<  Qnebcc. 

(  Calciferous. 
'  Potsdam. 
Goorpian. 
St.  John'a, 

I  Hnroniatx  /^  t 
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F.— METHODS   OF    QUARBYING    AND    DRESSING. 
(I)  JOINTS  IN  ROCKS  AND  THEIR  UTILITY  IN  QUARRYING. 

All  rooks,  whatever  their  origin,  are  traversed  by  one  or  more  systems 
of  natural  seams  or  cracks,  called  joints.  These  vary  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they  occur,  sometimes  being  so 
fine  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  or  again  perfectly  distinct  and  capable 
of  being  traced  for  many  yards,  or  even  miles.  .  In  stratified  rocks  (lime- 
stones, sandstones,  schists,  etc.),  according  to  Professor  Geikie,  the 
joints,  ^<  as  a  rule,"  run  perpendicular,  or  approximately  so,  to  the  planes 
of  bedding,  and  descend  vertically  at  not  very  unequal  distances,  so  that 
the  portions  of  the  rock  between  them,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  ap- 
pear like  so  many  wall-like  masses.  An  important  feature  of  these 
joints,  as  mentioned  by  this  authority,  is  the  direction  in  which  they 
intersect  each  other.  In  general  they  have  two  dominant  trends,  one 
coincident  on  the  whole  with  the  direction  in  which  the  strata  are  in- 
clined .from  the  horizon,  and  the  other  running  transversely  at  a 
right  angle,  or  nearly  so.  The  first  are  called  "dip  joints"  or  "end 
joints"  by  the  quarrymen,  since  they  run  with  the  dip  or  inclination  of 
the  rock,  whUe  the  last  are  called  "  strike  joints,"  since  they  conform  in 
direction  to  the  strike  of  the  rock.  These  last  are  also  called  "  back 
joints." 

In  massive  rocks  like  granite  and  diabase,  joints,  though  prevalent, 
have  not  the  same  regularity  of  arrangement  as  in  the  stratified  forma- 
tions ;  nevertheless,  most  rocks  of  this  class  are  traversed  by  two  in- 
tersecting sets,  whereby  the  rock  is  divided  into  long,  quadrangular, 
rhomboidal.  or  even  polygonal  masses.  Frequently,  also,  there  exists 
a  third  series  of  joints  running  in  an  approximately  horizontal  direction, 
or  corresponding  more  nearly  with  the  bedding  in  stratified  rocks. 
These  are  called  by  quarrymen  "  bottom  joints,"  since  they  form  the 
bottom  or  floor  of  the  quarry.  In  some  instances,  as  at  the  Hallowell 
(Maine)  granite  quarries,  these  bottom  joints  are  so  pronounced  that  no 
artificial  means  are  required  to  start  the  rock  from  its  bed  after  being 
freed  at  the  sides  and  ends. 

The  cause  of  these  joints  has  never  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. By  some  they  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  contraction  caused 
by  cooling,  and  by  others  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  simply  fractures 
produced  by  earthquakes.  Obviously,  the  matter  can  not  be  discussed 
here,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various  text-books  on  geology. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  their  presence  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  quarrymen,  and,  indeed,  the  art  of  quarrying  has 
been  well  stated  by  Professor  Geikie  to  consist  in  taking  advantage  of 
these  natural  planes  of  division.   By  their  aid  large  quadrangular  blocks 
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can  be  wedged  off  which  would  be  shattered  if  exposed  tx>  the  risk  of 
blasting.* 

(2)  GRANITE  QUARRYING. 

The  methods  of  qaarrying  naturally  vary  with  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  material  to  be  extracted.  In  all  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  obtain 
the  largest  and  best  shaped  blocks  with  the  least  outlay  of  time  and 
money,  and  this,  too,  so  far  as  possible,  without  the  aid  of  explosives  of 
any  kind,  since  the  sudden  jar  thus  produced  is  extremely  liable  to  de- 
velop incipient  fractures  and  so  shatter  as  to  ruin  valuable  material. 

In  quarrying  granite  there  is  less  to  fear  from  the  use  of  explosives 
than  in  either  sandstone  or  marble,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater 
hardness  of  the  stone  renders  the  quarrying  of  it  by  other  means  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  difficulty  and  expense. 

In  the  leading  quarries  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  no  machinery  is 
used  other  than  the  steam  drill  and  hoisting  apparatus.  By  means  of 
the  drills  a  lewis  t  hole  or  a  series  of  lewis  holes  is  put  down  at  proper 
intervals  to  a  depth  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  sheets.  These 
are  then  charged,  not  too  heavily,  and  fired  simultaneously.  In  the 
Hallowell  quarries,  where  the  sheets  of  granite  are  entirely  free  from 
one  another,  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  loosen  the  blocks  from  the 
quarry,  and  they  are  then  broken  up  with  wedges.  In  many  quarries, 
however,,  where  the  sheets  are  thicker  or  the  bottom  joints  less  dis- 
tinct, it  is  necessary  to  drill  a  series  of  horizontal  holes  along  the  line 
where  it  is  wished  to  break  the  rock  from  the  bed  and  then  complete 
the  process  with  wedges. 

(3)  MARBLE  QUARRYING. 

In  quarrying  marble  and  other  soft  rocks,  channeling  machines  are 
now  largely  used.  These,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (page  312),  run 
on  narrow  tracks,  back  and  forth  over  the  quarry  bed,  cutting,  as  they 
go,  vertical  channels  some  2  inches  in  width  and  from  4  to  6  /eet  in 
depth.  After  the  channels  are  completed  a  series  of  holes  from  8  inches 
to  2  feet  apart  are  drilled  along  the  bottom  of  the  block,  which  is  then 
split  from  its  bed  by  means  of  wedges.  This  nnder  drilling  is  called 
by  quarrymen  "  gadding,'^  and  special  machines,  which  are  known  as 
"  gadding  machines,'^  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose.  (See  fig- 
ures on  pages  325  and  326.)    At  the  Vermont  marble  quarries  both  the 

*  A  good  illastration  of  the  utility  of  jointed  structure  as  an  aid  to  quarrying  sedi- 
mentary rocks  is  offered  in  the  Primordial  conglomerates  about  Boston.  These  consist 
of  a  greenish  gray  groundmass,  in  which  are  embraced  a  great  variety  of  pebbles  of 
granite,  qnartzite,  melaphyre,  and  felsite  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  beds  are  trav- 
ersed by  two  series  of  vertical  joints  which  cut  the  rock  and  its  included  pebbles, 
granite,  quartz,  melaphyre,  and  felsite  alike,  with  almost  as  sharp  and  clear  a  cut  as 
could  be  made  by  the  lapidary's  wheel.  The  joints  are  very  abundant,  and  in  many 
cases  quarrying  would  be  a  practical  impossibility  without  them.  Whenever  smooth 
walls  are  required  the  stone  is  laid  on  its  bed  with  the  joint  face  outward. 

1 1  find  the  word  also  spelled  lauis.    For  description  see  Glossary. 
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Sallivan  diamond-pointed  drill  and  the  Ingersoll  impact  drill  are  used 
for  gadding.    The  bottom  holes  are  usually  drilled  to  a  depth  etyttding 


WardTvell  chaDncIing  luacbine. 

about  one-half  the  width  of  the  block  to  be  extracted,  though  this 
depth,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  the  holes,  must  necessarily  vary  with 
the  character  of  the  rift  of  the  rock. 

(4)  SANDSTONE  QUARRYING. 

In  the  quarrying  of  the  Triassic  sandstones  at  Portland,  Cenn.,  the 
channeling  machine  is^  also  used  to  some  extent,  bat  the  prevailing 
method  of  loosening  large  blocks  is  by  deep  drill  holes  charged  with 
heavy  blasts  of  powder.  These  holes,  which  are  made  by  a  crude  ma- 
chine driven  by  cranks,  like  an  ordinary  derrick,  are  10  iuclves  in  diam- 
eter and  about  20  feet  deep.  Into  these  are  put  from  25  to  75  pounds 
of  powder,  contained  in  a  flattened  or  oval  tin  cannister,  with  the  edges 
unsoldered  and  closed  at  the  ends  by  paper  or  cloth.  This  is  placed  in 
the  hole  in  such  a  position  that  a  plane  passing  through  it»  edges  ia  in 
line  with  the  desired  break,  and  fired.  In  this  way  large  Moeks  are 
freed  from  the  quarry,  and  these  are  then  broken  to  any  required  size, 
as  follows :  The  workmen  first  cut  with  a  pick  a  sharp  groove  some  4  to 
8  inches  deep  along  the  full  length  of  the  line  where  it  is  desired  the 
stone  shall  break.  Into  this  groove  are  then  placed,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  inches,  large  iron  wedges,  which  are  then  in  turn  8^cK>k  reiiealed 
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Plate  III. 
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Kinds  of  Finish. 

Fio.       1.  Rock  face.  Fio.  4.  Tooth-chiseled. 

Fio8.  2,  8.  Pointed  face.  Fig.  6.  Square  drove 

Fig.  6.  Patent  hammered. 
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blows  by  beavy  Bledge-hammers  in  the  bands  of  the  qoarrymen, 
until  the  roek  falls  apart.  This  process  will  be  made  plain  by  refer- 
ence to  Plate  III.  In  some  of  the  quarries  of  softer  sandstone  no  ma- 
chines at  all  are  used^  the  channeling  being  done  entirely  with  picks 
and  the  stone  forced  out  by  means  of  iron  bars  alone,  or  split  out  with 
plug  and  feather.  To  allow  of  this,  however,  the  stone  must  be  evenly 
and  thinly  bedded,  and  the  different  sheets  adhere  to  one  another 
with  but  slight  tenacity,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  of  the  New  York 
*^  bluestones  ^  and  Berea  grits  of  Ohio.  In  the  New  York  quarries  the 
vertical  joints  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  practically  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  channeling.* 

Powder  is  still  largely  used  in  most  of  the  smaller  quarries,  and  in 
all  those  of  granite  rock  for  throwing  off  large  masses.  If  properly 
used  with  these  harder  varieties^  it  is  doubtful  if  any  serious  harm  re- 
sults, but  in  the  qiuurry  ing  of  marble  and  other  soft  stones,  its  use  can  not 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  As  suggested  by  Sperrt  the  rapid  disinte- 
gration of  the  Carrara  marble  is  no  doubt  caused  in  part  by  the  in- 
cipient fractures  induced  through  the  crude  methods  of  quarrying  em- 
ployed. Excepting  when,  as  in  the  case  of  granite,  no  other  means  can 
be  employed,  explosives  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided.  When  neces- 
sary, they  should  be  used  in  a  lewis  hole,  whereby  direction  may  be 
given  to  the  force  of  the  discharge  and  the  shock  distributed  over  large 

surfaces. 

* 

(5)  CUTTING  AND  DRESSING  STONE. 

In  cutting  and  dressing  stone  the  same  slow  hand  processes  that  were 
in  vogue  hundreds  of  years  ago  are  still  largely  employed.  There  have 
been,  it  is  true,  many  machines  invented  for  this  purpose,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  far  from  satisfactory  in  their  working  qualities,  or 
the  cost  of  running  them  is  so  great  that  they  can  be  used  only  by  the 
larger  and  wealthier  firms.  After  a  large  mass  has  been  split  from  the 
quarry  bed  it  is  broken  into  blocks  of  the  required  size  and  shape  by 
means  of  wedges.  A  series  of  holes,  three-fourths  of  au  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  a  few  inches  deep,  is  drilled  along  the  line  where  it  is  desired 
the  stone  shall  break,  and  into  each  of  these  two  thin  half  round  pieces 
of  soft  iron  called  *^ feathers^ are  placed,  and  a  small  steel  wedge  or 

plug  ^  placed  between.  The  quarryman  then  moves  along  this  line 
striking  with  his  hammer  each  wedge  in  its  turn  till  the  desired  strain 
is  produced  and  the  stone  falls  apart. 

There  is  a  chance  for  a  greater  display  of  skill  in  this  work  than  may 
at  first  appear.  Nearly  every  stone,  however  compact,  has  a  distinct 
grain  and  rift,  along  which  it  can  be  relied  on  to  split  with  comparative 
ease  and  safety.    To  know  the  rift  and  be  able  to  take  proper  advantage 


it 


•  F.  W.  Sperr.    Report  Tenth  Censas,  p.  37. 
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of  it  is  au  importaut  it«in,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  readily  an  expo- 
rienced  workman  will  cause  a  stone  to  take  the  desired  shape  through  a 
knowledge  of  this  property. 


■^^^.m^0M3t^ 


Drilling  holes  for  Bplitting  stone  with  plug  and  feathers. 

This  process  of  splitting  stone  with  wedges  is  said*  to  have  been  first 
brought  into  general  use  in  this  country  by  a  poor  mechanic  named 
Tarbox,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  Through  the  influence  oi  Governor  Rob- 
bins,  who  stumbled  upon  samples  of  his  work  by  the  merest  accident, 
this  man  was  induced  in  1798  to  go  to  Quincy  and  teach  his  art  to  the 
quarrymen  of  that  place.  So  much  did  the  adoption  of  this  simple 
method  facilitate  granite  working  that  the  price  of  the  cut  material 
dropped  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  over  60  per  cent.  Prior  to 
this  time  the  stone  after  being  blasted  from  the  quarry  in  irregular 
blocks  was  squared  down  to  the  proper  size  by  cutting  a  groove  along 
a  straight  line  with  a  sharp-edged  tool  called  an  axhammer,  and  then 
striking  with  a  heavy  hammer  repeated  blows  on  both  sides  of  the 
groove  until  the  rock  was  broken  asuuder.t 

*  Proceedings  Amcricau  Academy,  Vol.  iv,  1839,  p.  35J^. 

X  In  Pattee's  History  of  Old  Braintrce-and  Quincy  occurs  this  passage :  "  On  San- 
day,  1803,  the  first  experiment  in  splitting  stone  with  wedges  was  madobyJosiah 
Bemis,  George  Stearns,  and  Michael  Wilde.  It  proved  successful,  and  so  elated  were 
these  gentlemen  on  this  momorahle  Sunday  that  they  adjourned  to  Newcomb's  hotel, 
where  they  partook  of  a  sumptuous  feast.  The  wedges  used  in  this  experiment  were 
flat,  and  diflTered  somewhat  from  those  now  in  use/ 

As  to  who  can  justly  claim  to  be  the  first  to  brirg  this  method  of, spIittiiLg  into 
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This  method  is  said  to  have  been  iutrodaced  into  Quincy  somewhere 
about  1725-^50,  by  Grerman  emigrants,  and,  crude  as  it  may  seem,  was 
a  vast  improvement  over  tliat  used  in  preparing  stone  for  the  construc- 
tion of  King's  Chapel,  erected  in  1749-'o4,  on  the  corner  of  School  and 
Tremont  streets,  Boston.  Here  we  are  told  the  stone  was  first  heated 
by  building  a  fire  around  it  and  then  broken  by  means  of  heavy  iron 
balls  let  fall  from  a  considerable  height. 

With  such  difficulties  as  these  to  contend  with  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  building  should  have  been  considered  a  wonder  when  com- 
pleted, and  that  people  coming  to  Boston  from  a  distance  made  it  a 
point  to  see  and  admire  this  great  structure.  The  wonder,  however, 
was  not  that  the  granite  could  be  broken  into  shape  by  such  methods, 
but  "that  stone  enough  could  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  fit  for 
the  hammer  to  construct  such  an  entire  building.  But  it  seemed  to  be 
universally  conceded  that  enough  more  like  it  could  not  be  found  to 
build  such  another.'' 

After  a  block  is  broken  from  the  quarry  bed  it  is  trimmed  to  the 
desired  size  and  shape  by  means  of  a  variety  of  implements,  according 
to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  and  the  character  of  the  desired  finish. 

In  dressing  granite  and  other  hard  stone  the  tools  ordinarily  used 
are  the  set  or  pitching  chisel,  thespalling  hammer,  pean  hammer,  bush 
hammer,  hand  hammer,  chisel,  and  point.      With  the  set  the  rough 

general  nse  the  author  has  no  means  of  ascertaining.    That  none  of  the  above  can 
justly  claim  to  have  invented  the  process  is  evident  from  the  foUowing: 

''I  told  thee  that  I  had  been  informed  that  the  grindstones  and  millstones  were 
split  with  wooden  pegs  drove  in,  but  I  did  not  say  that  those  rocks  abont  this  honse 
could  be  split  after  that  manner,  but  that  I  could  split  them,  and  had  been  used  to 
split  rocks  to  make  steps,  door-sills,  and  large  window  cases  aU  of  stone,  and  pig- 
tronghs  and  water-troughs.  I  have  split  rocks  17  feet  long  and  built  four  houses  of 
hewn  stone  split  out  of  the  rocks  with  my  own  hands.  My  method  is  to  bore  the 
rock  about  6  inches  deep,  having  drawn  a  line  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  which 
I  bore  holes  about  a  foot  asunder,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  freeness  of  the  rock ; 
if  it  be  3  or  4  or  5  feet  thick,  10,  12,  or  16  inches  deep.  The  hole  should  be  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  diameter  if  the  rock  be  2  feet  thick,  but  if  it  be  5  or  6  feet  thick  the 
holes  should  be  an  inch  and  three-quarters  diameter.  There  must  be  provided  twice 
as  many  iron  wedges  as  holes,  and  one-half  of  them  must  be  fully  as  long  as  the  hole 
is  deep  and  made  round  at  one  end,  just  fit  to  drop  into  the  hole,  and  the  other  half 
may  be  made  a  little  longer,  and  thicker  one  way,  and  blunt  pointed.  All  the  holes 
must  have  their  wedges  drove  together,  one  after  another,  gently,  that  they  may 
strain  all  alike.  You  may  hear  by  their  ringing  when  they  strain  well.  Then  with 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  sledge  strike  hard  on  the  rock  in  the  line  between  every  wedge, 
which  wiU  crack  the  rock  j  then  drive  the  wedges  again.  It  generally  opens  in  a  few 
minutes  after  the  wedges  are  drove  tight.  Then,  with  an  iron  bar  or  long  levers,  raise 
them  up  and  lay  the  two  pieces  flat  and  bore  and  split  them  in  what  shape  and 
dimensions  you  please.  If  the  rock  is  anything  free  you  may  split  them  as  true  almost 
as  sawn  timber,  and  by  this  method  you  may  split  almost  any  rock,  for  yon  may  add 
almost  any  power  you  please  by  boring  the  holes  deeper  and  closer  together.'' 

(From  letter  of  John  Bartram  to  Jared  Elliot  dated  January  24, 1757.     See  Darling, 
ton's  Mem.  of  Bartram  and  Marshall,  p.  375.)    The  precise  date  at  which  these  fov^x 
atone  houses  were  built  is  not  stated,  but  the  work  above  quoted  contains  an  ill-ix^ 
tration  of  John  Bartram's  honse,  near  Darby,  Delaware  County,  Pa.    This  hoxi^^ 
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block  is  trimmed  down  to  a  line.  Then  the  irregolar  surface  is  worked 
down  by  the  i>ointy  which  is  driven  by  the  hand  hammer.  After  point- 
ing, are  nsed  the  pean  and  the  patent  or  bosh  hammers  in  torn,  begin- 
ning with  the  4-cnt  and  thence  working  down  with  the  G-ont,  S^^nt,  10- 
cnt,  and  12-Gnt,  or  nntil  the  desired  surface  is  obtained.  The  condition 
of  the  hammered  surfetce  at  the  completion  of  one  of  the  hammerings 
should  be  such  that  each  cut  in  the  hammer  traces  a  line  its  full  length 
on  the  stone  at  each  blow. 

The  single  cut  or  i>ean  hammer  should  leave  no  unevenness  exceed- 
ing one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  each  finer  cut  reduces  the  unevenness 
left  by  the  preceding. 

The  12-cut  should  leave  no  irregularities  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stone  other  than  the  indentations  made  by  the  impinging  of  the  plates 
in  the  hammer.  The  lines  of  the  cut  are  made  so  as  to  be  vertical  in 
exposed  vertical  faces  when  the  block  is  in  position.  On  horizontal 
and  unexposed  faces  they  are  cut  straight  across  in  any  convenient  di- 
rection. With  sawn  surfaces  of  course  much  of  the  preliminary  work 
is  done  away  with,  as  the  surface  is  already  sufficiently  smooth.  It  is 
at  present  customary  to  saw  only  such  stone  as  are  designed  for  polish- 
ing or  some  kind  of  smooth  finish. 

In  preparing  a  stone  for  polishing  the  surface  is  first  made  smooth  as 
possible  by  sawing  or  by  the  means  above  designated.    It  is  then  fur- 

which  is  of  stone,  was  erected  abont  1730.  Hence  we  mast  conclude  that  the  art  of 
splitting  stone  in  this  manner  was  known  to  some  at  least  as  early  as  this  date. 

It  is  stated  (Graeber,  Die  Banmaterialien-Lehre,  pp.  60,  61)  that  in  Finland,  even  at 
the  present  day,  granite  is  split  from  the  quarry-bed  through  the  expansive  force  of 
ice.  A  series  of  holes,  from  a  foot  to  15  inches  apart  and  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  accord- 
jng  to  the  si^e  of  the  block  to  be  loosesed,  is  driven  along  the  line  of  desired  rift  after 
the  usual  custom.  These  holes  are  then  filled  with  water  and  tightly  plugged.  The 
operation  is  put  off  until  late  in  the  season  and  until  the  approach  of  a  frost.  The  water 
in  the  boles  then  freezes,  and  by  its  expansion  fractures  the  rock  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  holes.  Blocks  of  400  tons  weight  are  stated  to  be  broken  out  in  this  way. 
A  more  ancient  method  consisted  in  simply  plugging  the  holes  with  dry  woodea 
wedges  and  then  thoroughly  saturating  them  with  water,  the  swelling  wood  acting 
in  the  same  way  as  the  freezing  water.  Another  ancient  and  well-known  method  con- 
sisted in  building  a  fire  around  the  stone,  and  when  it  was  thoroughly  heated  striking 
it  with  heavy  hammers  or  throwing  cold  water  upon  it.  In  splitting  stone  the  ancient 
Romans  are  said  to  have  sprinkled  the  hot  stone  with  yinegar,  though  whether  they 
thereby  accelerated  the  splitting  or  caused  the  stone  to  break  along  definite  lines  is 
not  known.  Quartz  rocks,  it  is  stated,  can  be  made  to  split  in  definite  directions  by 
wetting  them  while  hot,  or  laying  a  wet  cord  along  the  lino  it  is  desired  they  shall 
cleave.  The  wet  line  gives  rise  to  a  small  crack,  and  the  operation  is  completed  by 
striking  heavy  blows  with  wooden  mallets.  According  to  M.  Baimondi,  the  ancient 
Peruvians  split  up  the  stone  in  the  quarry  by  first  heating  it  with  burning  straw  and 
then  throwing  cold  water  upon  it.  To  carve  the  stone  and  obtain  a  bas-relief,  this 
writer  contends  that  the  workmen  covered  with  ashes  the  lines  of  the  designs  which 
they  intended  to  have  in  relief,  and  then  heated  the  whole  surface.  The  parts  of  the 
stone  which  were  submitted  immediately  to  the  action  of  fire  became  decomposed  to 
Ik  greater  or  less  depth,  while  the  designs,  protected  by  ashes,  remained  intact.  To 
oompleta  the  work  the  sculptor  had  but  to  carve  out  the  decomposed  rock  with  his 
:  chiael. 
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ther  reduced  by  means  of  wet  sand  and  emery  of  varying  degrees  of 
fineness.  Small  blocks  are  now  usaally  ground  on  a  revolving  iron 
bed,  on  which  the  abrading  material  is  shoveled  and  kept  wet  by  a 
stream  of  water  from  overhead.  With  larger  blocks  a  heavy  slab  of 
stone  is  drawn  by  the  workmen  back  and  forth  across  the  surface  on 
which  the  wet  sand  has  already  been  placed.  On  the  finer  grades  of 
white  marble  emery  is  not  used,  as  it  stains ;  fortunately,  owing  to  the 
softness  of  these  stones,  it  is  readily  dispensed  with.  Alter  being 
ground,  the  surface  is  rubbed  by  a  sharp,  evenly  gritted  sandstone 
called  a  ^<  hone,^  and  then  with  pumice-stone. 

On  granites  it  is  often  customary  to  give  a  ^<  skin  coat"  by  rubbing  the 
block,  after  the  final  emerying  on  the  smooth,  wet  grinding  bed,  without 
any  abrading  material,  until  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  and  dull  polish 
is  obtained.  When  this  point  is  reached — and  the  surface  must  be 
quite  free  from  scratches  and  blemishes,  or  a  good  polish  is  impossi- 
ble— the  polish  is  produced  by  means  of  polishing  putty  (oxide  of  tin) 
rubbed  on  with  wet  felt.  In  cheap  work  it  is  customary  to  use  oxalic 
acid  in  connection  with  or  entirely  in  place  of  the  polishing  putty.  This 
enables  the  production  of  a  polish  with  less  labor,  but  it  is  also  less 
durable. 

A  high  grade  of  polish  can  only  be  produced  by  skilled  workmen,  and 
each  one  has  his  own  peculiar  methods,  varying  in  trifling  particulars 
from  that  given  above.  In  many  of  the  larger  works  where  steam 
power  is  use<l,  it  is  said  to  be  customary  to  mix  a  quantity  of  very 
finely  ground  metallic  lead  witli  the  putty.  By  this  means  a  higher 
gloss  is  produced,  and  also  one  that  is  very  durable.  All  the  larger 
works  now  use  machinery  in  both  grinding  and  polishing.  Descriptions 
of  these  will  be  given  in  the  following  chapter. 

Sundry  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  sand-blast  process,  so 
extensively  used  in  glass  work,  for  carving  on  stone;  but  so  far,  with 
few  exceptions,  these  attempts  have  met  with  but  poor  success.  In 
1875-'76,  Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Slason,  of  West  Butland,  having  a  large 
Government  contract  in  preparing  headstones  for  soldiers'  graves  in 
national  cemeteries,  introduced  the  system  with  considerable  success. 
The  process  consisted  in  covering  those  parts  of  the  stone  to  be  left  un- 
cut with  an  iron  shield,  while  letters  and  figures  of  chilled  iron  were 
placed  upon  those  portions  which  were  to  stand  out  in  relief.  The  blast 
then  being  directed  against  the  stone  cut  away  very  quickly  the  unpro- 
tected parts.  By  this  means  the  name,  company,  regiment,  and  rank  of 
soldiers,  could  be  cnton  a  stone  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  thousand  stones  thus  lettered  and  having  dimensions 
of  3  feet  in  length,  10  inches  in  width,  and  4  inches  in  thickness,  were 
placed  in  the  national  cemeteries  at  a  cost  of  but  $864,000.  The  sand- 
blast process  has  also  been  used  with  good  results  on  the  hard  red 
qnartzite  of  Sioux  Falls,  as  will  be  noted  later. 
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(6)  QUARRYING  AND  SPLITTING  SLATE. 

In  quarrying  slate  the  methods  vary  greatly  according  to  the  dis. 
position  of  the  beds,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made  here  at  a  detailed 
description.  Ordinary  blasting  powder  is  employed  in  loosening  the 
blocks,  and  great  skill  and  sagacity  is  shown  by  exi>erienced  qaarry- 
men  in  so  manipulating  the  blast  as  to  produce  the  desired  effects  of 
freeing  the  rock  from  the  quarry  bed  without  shattering  the  stone. 
After  a  block  is  removed  from  the  quarry  it  is  subject  to  special  treat* 
ment  according  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  stone  is  to  be  put  If  for 
roofing-slate,  the  block  according  to  Mr.  Sperr*  is  taken  from  the  quarry 
to  the  splitters'  shaut^',  where  it  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  splitter  and 
his  two  assistants.  The  first  assistant  takes  the  block  and  reduces  it 
to  pieces  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  a  length  and  breadth  a 
little  greater  than  those  of  the  slates  to  be  made.  This  is  done  by  a 
process  called  "  sculping,''  which  is  as  follows :  A  notch  is  cut  in  one 
end  of  the  block  with  the  sculping  chisel,  and  the  edge  of  this  notch  is 
trimmed  out  with  a  gouge  to  a  smooth  groove  extending  across  the  end 
of  the  block  and  perpendicular  to  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces;  the 
sculping  chisel  is  then  set  into  this  groove  and  driven  with  a  mallet 
until  a  cleft  starts,  which  by  careful  manipulation  is  guided  directly 
across  the  block.  The  upper  surface  of  the  block  is  kept  wet  with 
water  so  that  the  crack  may  be  more  readily  seen.  If  the  slate  is  per 
fectly  uniform  in  shape  and  texture,  and  the  blows  upon  the  sculping 
chisel  are  directed  straight  with  the  grain,  the  crack  follows  the  grain 
in  a  straight  line  across  the  block.  Almost  invariably,  however,  the 
crack  deviates  to  the  right  or  left,  when  it  must  be  brought  back  by  di- 
recting the  blow  on  the  sculp  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  desired  to 
turn  the  break,  or  by  striking  with  a  heavy  mallet  on  that  side  of  the 
block  toward  which  it  is  desired  the  crack  shall  turn.  Some  slates  can 
be  sculped  across  the  grain,  but  nearly  all  must  be  broken  in  this  di- 
rection. From  the  first  assistant  or  ^^sculper"  the  block  goes  to  the 
splitter  who  by  means  of  a  mallet  and  broad  thin  chisel  splits  it  through 
the  middle,  continuing  to  thus  divide  each  piece  into  halves  until  the 
desired  thinness  is  obtained.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
blocks  moist  from  the  time  they  are  removed  from  the  quarry  until  they 
are  split  From  the  splitter  the  thin  but  irregularly  shaped  pieces  pass 
to  the  second  assistant  who  trims  them  into  definite  sizes  and  rectangu- 
lar shapes.  This  is  done  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  To  trim  by 
hand  a  straight  edged  strip  of  iron  or  steel  is  fastened  horizontally  upon 
one  of  the  upper  edges  of  a  rectangular  block  of  wood  some  2  to  4  feet 
in  length.  The  trimmer  then  lays  the  sheet  of  slate  upon  the  block  al- 
lowing the  edge  to  be  trimmed  to  project  over  this  strip,  and  then  by 
means  of  a  long  heavy  knife  with  a  bent  handle  cuts  oft'  the  overlying 
edge,  thus  reducing  it  to  the  required  size  and  shape.  Two  kinds  of 
•  Report  Tepth  Census,  Vol.  x,  p.  39, 
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machines  for  doing  this  work  are  now  in  use.  In  general  they  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  an  iron  frame- work  some  2^  feet  high,  with  a  hori- 
zontal knife-edge  upon  its  upper  edge.  Against  this  knife  is  made 
to  work  by  means  of  a  treadle  another  knife,  curved  in  outline,  which  is 
thrown  npward  again  by  means  of  a  spring,  after  being  brought  down 
by  the  treadle-movement.  At  right  angles  to  this  knife-edge,  on  one 
side  of  the  machine,  an  iron  arm  projects  toward  the  workman ;  this 
arm  has  notches  cut  into  it  for  the  different  sizes  of  the  slate.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  kinds  of  machines  is  said  to  consist  chiefly  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  cutting-knife,  one  working  as  stated  above 
while  the  other  revolves  on  an  axle  something  in  the  manner  of  an 
ordinary  com  cutter. 

Slates  are  sawn  by  means  of  an  ordinary  circular  saw,  such  as  is  used 
in  sawing  lumber,  and  are  planed  by  machines  such  as  are  used  in 
planing  metals,  as  are  other  soft  stone.  Some  of  the  hard  slates  used 
for  tiling  have  to  be  cut  by  means  of  circular  saws  with  teeth  of  black 
diamond.* 

(7)  KINDS  OP  FINISH. 

The  more  common  kinds  of  finish  applied  to  stone  are  described  be- 
low ;  the  figures  on  Plate  lY  being  drawn  from  samples  in  the  national 
collections. 

(1)  Rock  face. — This  is  the  natural  face  of  the  rock  as  broken  from 
the  quarry,  or  but  slightly  trimmed  down  by  the  pitching  tooL  As  in 
this  and  all  the  figures  given,  it  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  drove  work. 

(2)  Pointed  fiice. — In  this  finish  the  natural  face  of  the  rock  has  been 
trimmed  down  by  means  of  the  sharp-pointed  tool  called  a  point.  It  is 
used  principally  for  exterior  work,  as  in  the  walls  of  a  building.  Two 
common  styles  of  pointing  are  shown. 

(3)  Ax  hammered  face.~£his  finish  is  produced  by  striking  upon  the 
surface  repeated  blows  with  a  sharp-faced  hammer,  called  an  ax  or  pean 
hammer.  It  closely  resembles  the  next,  but  is  coarser.  Used  in  steps, 
house  trimmings,  and  other  exterior  work. 

(4)  Patent  luimmered. — This  finifc»h  is  produced  by  striking  repeated 
blows  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock  with  the  rough-faced  imple- 
ment called  a  patent  hamDier.  Five  grades  of  fineness  are  commonly 
recognized,  the  4-cut,  6-cut,  8cut,  10-cut,  and  12-cut  surfaces,  made  by 
hammers  composed  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  plates,  respect- 
ively.   A  very  common  finish  for  the  finer  kinds  of  exterior  work. 

(5)  Bush  hammered. — This  finish  resembles  closely  the  tooth  chiseled 
or  very  fine  pointing.  It  is  used  mostly  on  soft  stone.  (See  descriptions 
of  bush  and  patent  hammers  on  p.  329.) 

*  Detailed  and  very  closely  reoembling  accoants  of  the  methods  of  working  slate 
are  given  by  F.  W.  Sperr,  in  Report  Tenth  Census,  VoL  X,  pp.  3&-42,  and  E.  Prince,  jr., 
report  D  3,  Vol.  i,  pp.  138-143,  2d  Geol.  Sqrvey,  Pennsylvania.  To  these  tl^e  reader 
Is  respeotfolly  referred. 
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(6)  Square  drove. — ^The  square-drove  eniface  ia  made  with  a  wide  eleel 
chisel  with  a  smooth  edge,  called  a  drove.  It  is  quite  commoe  to  ttse 
this  style  of  fioish  as  a  border  to  the  rock-face  or  pointed  sorftMses  in 
mauy  kiuds  of  exterior  work. 

(7)  Tooth  chueled. — ^This  finish  is  produced  by  means  of  a  wide  steel 
chisel  with  an  edge  toothed  like  that  of  a  saw.  This  and  the  equure 
drove  are  used  priucipally  upon  limestones,  marbles,  and  sandatones, 
the  granites  being  too  hard  to  be  cut  in  this  manner. 

(8)  Sawed /ace,^ThiB  is  the  surAice  of  the  rock  as  left  l^  the  saw ; 
the  tiiiw  U8e<l  for  the  purpose  being  a  thin  smooth  blade  of  soft  iron  fed 
with  sharp  sand  or  chilled  iron.  This  and  the  following  styles,  although 
possessing  distinctive  characteristics  easily  recognisable  by  the  eye,  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  their  likenesses  can  not  be  well  reprodaeed  on 
paper.    Hence  no  attemiit  at  illustration  has  been  made. 

(9)  Fine  sand  finish. — To  produce  this  finish  the  chiseled  or  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  marble  is  rubbed  smooth  by  means  of  a  block  of  stone  and 
fine  wet  sand  or  on  the  machines  yet  to  be  described. 

(10)'  Pumice  finish. — This  is  a  very  smooth  but  unpolished  surface 
produced  by  smooth  rubbing  with  pumice  or  Scotch  hone. 

(11)  Polished  surface. — ^Two  kinds  of  polished  surfaces  are  made— the 
acid  gloss  and  the  putty  gloss.  For  either  the  surface  of  the  stone  is 
made  as  smooth  as  possible  by  means  of  sand,  or  emery,  and  pumice,  or 
hone,  after  which  it  is  rubbed  with  moist  woolen  cloth  and  oxalic  acid, 
or  polishing  putty.  The  latter  produces  the  best  and  most  lasting  gloss, 
but  requires  more  labor.  Frequently  the  two  methods  are  combined, 
especially  in  tombstone  work. 


G.— MACHINES  AND  IMPLEMENTS  USED  IN  STONE  WORK- 

ING. 

DfilLLS  AND  DRILLING  MACHINES. 

Of  the  many  machines  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  invented  for 
working  stone  we  can  here  mention  only  the  principal  ones  that  are  to- 
day in  actual  use. 

Drills. — ^The  old-time  method  of  drilling  by  means  of  a  flat  pointed 
drill  called  a  "jumper,''  which  is  held  by  one  workman  while  others 
strike  upon  it  alternate  blows  with  heavy  hammers,  although  still  iu 
use  in  many  quarries,  has  been  largely  superseded  by  steam-drills  of 
various  kiuds.  A  simple  form  of  the  steam-drill,  and  one  now  in  very 
general  use,  is  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (page  321).  The 
drill  proper  is  fastened  directly  to  the  piston,  which  can  be  inclined  at 
any  angle,  thus  fitting  it  for  ordinary  quarrying  or  for  tunneling.  It  is 
driven  either  by  steam  or  by  compressed  air.  A  different  adaptation  of 
the  same  principle  is  employed  in.  the  channeling  and  gadding  maohinea 
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used  in  getting  out  dimension  stone.    Figures  of  tbese  are  also  here 
givttn.    The  drill  and  cylinder  are  attaclietl  to  the  horizontal  bar  by 


Eclipse  liock  Drill. 


Improved  Quarry  Bar. 


means  of  a  clamp,  which  can  be  loosened  or  tightened  at  will.  By  this 
means  a  dozen  or  more  holes  can  be  cut  by  simply  sliding  the  drill  along 
the  bar  and  without  moving  the  entire  machine. 


(2)  CHANNELING  MACHINES. 

The  channeling  machine  shown  on  page  312  was  invented  by  George 
J.  Wardwell,  of  Rutland,  Yt.  The  first  successful  machine  was  built  by 
bini  in  18C3,  in  connection  with  the  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company, 
and  that  original  machine  has  been  at  work  there  constantly  until  within 
a  few  months  (1885).  These  machines  are  now  in  operation  in  all  Iho 
important  quarries  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  in  the  country, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  over  5,000,000  square  feet  have  been  cut  by 
them.  The  channeler  is  essentially  a  locomotive  machine  driven  by 
power,  usually  steam,  moving  over  a  steel  rail  track  which  is  placed  on 
the  quarry  bed.  It  carries  a  single  gang-drill  on  one  side,  or  two  such 
drills — one  on  each  si<Ie.  These  are  raised  and  dropped  by  a  lever  and 
crank  arrangement.  The  gang  of  cutters  forming  the  drill  is  composed 
of  five  steel  bars,  7  to  14  feet  in  length,  sharpened  at  the  ends  aild  se- 
curely clamped  together.  Of  the  five  cutters,  two  have  diagonal  edges ; 
the  other  three  have  their  edges  transverse.  The  center  of  the  middle 
largest  extends  lowest,  so  that  the  five  form  something  like  a  stepped 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 ^21 
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arrangement,  away  from  the  center.  The  drill,  lifted,  drops  with  great 
force  and  rapidly  creases  a  channel  into  the  rock.  The  single-gang 
machine  is  operated  by  two  men,  the  double  by  three.  As  it  runs  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  rock  the  machine  is  reversed  without  stop- 
ping, and  as  it  goes  the  cutters  deliver  their  strokes,  it  is  claimed,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute.  The  machine  feeds  for- 
ward on  the  track  half  an  inch  at  each  stroke,  cutting  half  an  inch  or 
more  every  time  of  passing.  The  single  machine  will  cut  from  40  to  80 
square  feet  of  channel  per  day  in  marble  or  limestone  and  at  a  cost  of 
from  5  to  20  cents  per  square  foot.  The  double  machine  will  do  twice 
the  amount  of  work.  A  good  workman  would  formerly  cut  from  5  to  10 
feet,  that  is,  a  groove  1  foot  deep  and  from  5  to  10  feet  long  per  day. 


Sannden  Cluumeling  Mftohine  with  boilar  attached. 

For  this  he  would  receive  from  25  to  30  cents  per  foot.*  Another  ma- 
chine for  doing  the  same  work  as  that  just  described  is  the  Saunders 
channeling  machine  shown  in  the  illustration,  and  which  has  recently 
come  into  use  in  the  Vermont  quarries.  This  differs  from  the  Wardwcll 
in  several  important  particulars,  prominent  among  which  are  these:  (1) 
The  cutting  tool  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  piston,  so  tbat  the  blow  is 
dealt  directly  by  the  steam  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  without  the 
intervention  of  any  cranks,  levers,  or  springs.    (2)  The  cutting  tools  are 


•  The  Marble  Border  of  Western  New  England,  p.  43. 
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made  adjustable  at  any  angle — to  the  ri^ht,  left,  forward,  or  backward. 
The  machine  is  thus  capable  of  making  transverse  and  sidehill  cuts, 
auddoes  what  is  known  as  "cutting  out  the  corners"  in  quarrying;  and 
(3)  itcau  be  used  in  chambers  where  the  distance  between  the  floor  and 
roof  is  but  6  feet  and  can  be  used  in  tunnels  and  headings. 

■    ■  '•%_ 


SauDilors  CbniiDulin^  Machine  making  sidehill  cats  aud  with  boiliTs  detached. 

The  machine  carries  five  drills  in  the  gang,  with  three  straight  points 
aud  two  diagonal  ones.  These  are  arranged  as  seen  in  the  accomjiany- 
ing  cut: 


m 
I  /i\ 


ff-ri 


iJU^^Smny 


The  average  capacity  of  the  machine,  as  claimed  by  the  company's 
circular,  is  as  follows: 

111  marble,  80  to  100  square  feet  of  channel  in  ten  hours. 
In  Kandstone^  150  to  200  square  feet  of  channel  in  ten  hours. 
In  liniestoDO,  120  to  150  square  feet  of  channel  in  ten  hours. 

The  diamond  channeling  machine  is  shown  in  the  figure  on  page.324. 
According  to  the  company's  circular  this  machine  employs  IJ-inch  drill- 
bits,  which  are  attached  to  drill-rods  of  varying  lengths,  adapted  to  any 
required  depth  of  channel  up  to  9  J  feet.  The  channel  may  be  made  open 
or  partly  closed,  the  latter  by  leaving  slight  spaces  between  the  holes, 
to  be  afterward  chipped  out.  But  the  whole  operation  of  a  clear  cut 
is  made  simultaneously-  with  the  boring  by  means  of  an  intercutting 
guide,  which  answers  this  purpose  very  well.  The  drill  can  be  made  to 
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vary  in  direction  from  perpendicular  to  50  degrees  slant  for  patting 
down  the  tunnel  and  angle  cuts.  If  necessary  the  boiler  can  be  left  at 
a  distance  from  the  machine,  the  steam  being  conveyed  by  hose. 


Diamond  Channeliog  Macbiue. 


(3)  GADDING  AND  GADDING  MACHINES. 

The  diamond  gadder  is  shown  on  page  325.  According  the  company's 
circular  the  machine  takes  its  name  from  the  class  of  work  for  which  it 
was  especially  designed  and  which  is  known  among  quarriersas  "  gad- 
ding.'' When  the  requisite  channel  cuts  are  made  about  a  block  of 
marble  to  be  removed,  it  is  necessary  to  undercut  the  block  in  order  to 
release  it.  This  is  usually  accomplished  by  drilling  a  series  of  holes 
beneath  it,  and  then,  by  wedges,  the  block  is  split  from  its  bed. 

The  machine  is  placed  upon  a  platform  on  trucks  arranged  to  run 
upon  a  track.  When  adjusted  for  work  it  maybe  braced  by  the  pointed 
legs  shown.  The  boring  apparatus  is  attached  by  a  swivel  to  a  perpen- 
dicular guide-bar.  This  guide-bar  is  secured  to  the  boiler  behind  it, 
which  forms  the  main  support  of  the  machine.  Upon  the  guide-bar  the 
boring  apparatus  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  for  the  purpose 
of  boring  a  series  of  holes  in  a  perpendicular  line  if  desired.  Upon  the 
swivel  the  boring  apparatus  may  be  turned,  so  as  to  bore  in  any  direc- 
tion within  the  plane  of  the  swivel-plate. 
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The  illustration  shows  the  drill-rod  or  spindle  placed  near  the  base  of 
the  machine,  and  so  as  to  bore  horizontally.  At  one  end  of  the  spindle 
is  the  drill-head,  armed  with  carbons,  and  supplied  with  small  aper- 
tures or  outlets  for  water.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spindle  is  attached 
a  hose  for  supplying  water  to  the  drill  head.  A  rapid  revolving  move- 
ment is  communicated  to  the  drill -spindle  by  the  gears  shown.  The 
speed  and  feed  movement  may  be  regulated  by  the  operator  with  refer- 
ence to  the  hardness  or  softness,  coarseness  or  fineness,  of  the  material 
to  be  bored ;  and  the  feed  movement  may  be  instantly  reversed  at  pleas- 
ure.   The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  the  drill-spindle  Inay  be  re- 


Diaiuond  Gadder. 


moved  and  another  inserted  in  the  same  holder,  adjusted  to  bore  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  boring  apparatus  being  driven  by  a  double-cylin- 
der engine.  A  continuation  of  one  of  the  piston-rods  through  the  cylin- 
der forms  the  plunger  to  a  small  pump  placed  above  the  cylinder,  which 
supplies  water  to  the  boiler  and  forces  water  through  the  drill  spindle 
and  head.  These  jets  of  water  wash  out  all  the  borings  made,  and  keep 
the  drill-head  from  heating.  The  usual  feed  of  this  drill  in  marble  is 
from  4  to  5  inches  per  minute. 

Still  another  style  of  gadding-machine  is  used  in  the  Vermont  quarries, 
and  which  is  but  an  especial  adaptation  of  the  eclipse-drill  shown  on 
page  326.    It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  will  <*  put  in  holes  close  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  quarry,  in  a  horizontal  position  along  the  bench,  into  the 
roof,  or  perpendicularly  into  the  floor,  as  desired." 


Plain  quarry'  frarao  iu  position  fur  uudercutting  or  gadding. 

(4)  GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINES. 

In  the  larger  works  the  grinding  and  polishing  already  described  is 
now  done  by  steam  power.  For  flat  surfaces  a  circular,  horizontally 
revolving  iron  plate  or  grating,  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical 
shaft,  with  elbow  joint,  is  used,  the  workman  guiding  it  to  any  portion  of 
the  surface  he  may  desire  by  means  of  the  handlej  the  abrading  sub- 
stance being  sand  or  emery,  as  before.  With  felt  attached  to  the  plate 
the  same  form  of  machine  is  also  used  for  polishing.  Blocks  of  such 
size  as  can  be  handled  by  the  workmen  are  usually  ground  upon  hori- 
zontally-revolving iron  beds  some  8  or  10  feet  in  diameter. 


In<:;crsol  Standard  Gadder  at  work. 


In  making  straight  or  only  slightly-curved  moldings  the  form  is  first 
carved  out  with  the  chisel,  and  then  a  plate  of  cast-iron,  fitted  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  is  made,  by  means  of  a  long  arm,  to  travel  back  and 
forth  over  the  stone  with  sand  or  emery,  or  putty  powder  and  felt,  as 
the  case  may  be.  These  are  called  pendulum  machines.  The  actual 
labor  is  thus  greatly  reduced,  and  a  higher  and  more  histing  polish 
obtained  than  is  possible  by  the  old  liaud  methods. 
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{Z)  LATHES  AND  PLANERS. 

For  turtiing  posts  and  pillars  lathes  are  now  very  generally  used  for 
granite  as  well  as  for  softer  stone.  In  easy  working  varieties,  as  sand 
stone,  limestone,  or  serpentine,  the  cutting  tool  is  a  simple  chisel,  much 
like  that  used  in  turning  metals,  and  held  in  a  clamp  in  the  same  man- 
ner. With  the  harder  rocks,  like  the  granite,  however,  this  method  i.s 
inefifectual,  and  the  cutting  tool  is  in  the  form  of  a  thin  steel  disk  some 
6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  revolve  with  the 
stone  in  the  lathe  when  pressed  against  it  at  a  sharp  angle.  By  this 
means  large  and  beautiful  columns  can  be  made  at  far  less  cost  than 
by  the  old  hand  processes. 

A  monster  machine  of  this  character,  seen  by  the  writer  in  the  Yinal- 
haven  quarries  in  1880,  is  capable  of  taking  a  block  25  feet  iij  length 
and  5  feet  in  diameter  and  turning  it  down  to  a  perfect  column. 

With  the  softer  varieties  of  stone  a  plain  surface,  sufficiently  smooth 
for  flagging,  is  produced  by  means  of  planiug-machines  similar  to  those 
in  use  for  planing  metals.  For  doing  the  same  work  on  hard  material 
like  granite  a  planer,  with  revolving  cutting  disks  of  chilled  iron,  similar 
to  those  used  in  the  lathes,  has  been  devised.  This  machine  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure,  page  328. 

(6)  MACHINES  FOR  SAWING. 

In  sawing  marble  and  other  soft  stones  the  same  method,  with  some 
modifications,  is  employed  as  was  in  use,  according  to  Professor  Seeley,* 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  principle  consists  simply  of  a  smooth  flat  blade  of  soft  iron,  set 
in  a  frame  and  fed  with  sharp  sand  and  water.  The  saws  are  now  fre- 
quently set  in  gangs  of  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  single  frame,  and  several 
gangs  are  tended  by  one  man,  who  shovels  on  the  wet  sand  as  it  is 
needed,  while  fine  streams  of  water  from  overhead  wash  it  beneath  the 
blade  as  it  swings  backward  and  forward  in  its  slowly  deepening  groove. 
Some  atteiupts  at  automatic  feeders  have  been  made,  but  they  are  not 
as  yet  in  general  use. 

This  method  has  been  found  inapplicable  to  cutting  granite,  owing  to 
the  greater  hardness  of  the  material.  Kecently  a  sand  composed  of 
globules  of  chilled  iron  has  been  used  to  good  advantage.  The  great 
drawback  to  the  use  of  this  material,  so  far  as  the  author  has  observed, 
is  the  c^re  necessary  to  avoid  staining  the  stone  by  rust  from  the  wet 
globules  during  the  time  the  machine  is  not  running.  This  is  done  by 
wetting  down  the  stone  and  globules  in  the  saw  frame  with  a  thick  so- 
lution of  lime-water  (whitewash)  prior  to  leaving  the  saws  for  the 
vight.    Circular  saws,  with  diamond  teeth,  have  been  used  to  some  ex- 

•  The  Marble  Border  of  Western  New  £ogland.  Proc.  Middlebury  Jlist.  Soc.,  Vol. 
I,  Part  II,  p.  28. 
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tent,  but  bave  been  found  too  expensive  for  ordinary  work.  In  sawing 
slate  circular  saws  are  used,  sucb  as  are  employed  in  sawing  lumber. 
Pbilo  Tomlinsou,  wbo  was  engq.ged  in  marble  sawing  at  Marbledale, 
Conn.,  near  tbe  date  1800,  is  stated  by  Professor  Seeley*  to  bave  been 
one  of  tbe  first  to  successfully  apply  the  gang-saw  system  in  tbis 
country. 

For  sawing  circular  apertures  in  tbe  tops  of  wasb-stands  or  getting 
out  tops  for  small  tables  a  saw  made  of  plates  of  soft  iron  bent  into 
tbe  form  of  a  cylinder  and  revolved  by  a  vertical  sbaft  is  used.  Sand 
emery,  or  globules  of  cbilled  iron  form  tbe  cutting  material,  as  in  tbe 
saws  just  mentioned. 


^^-^-^m^^rer./^t^ 


McDonald  Slono  Cuttiog  Machine. 

A  recent  European  invention  for  sawing  stone  consists  of  a  twisted 
cord  of  steel,  made  to  run  around  pulleys,  like  a  band-saw.  Tbe  cord  is 
composed  of  three  steel  wires  loosely  twisted  together,  but  stretched 
tightly  over  the  pulleys,  and  is  made  to  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
The  swift  successive  blows  from  the  ridges  of  the  cord,  delivered  along 
the  narrow  line,  disintegrates  the  stone  much  more  rapidly,  it  is  claimed* 
than  the  iron  blades  fed  with  sand,  the  usual  rate  of  cutting  in  blocks  of 


*()p.  cit.,  i>.  ii'J. 
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soft  limestone  being  at  the  rate  of  about  24  inches  an  hour,  and  in  Car- 
rara marble  a  little  more  than  9  inches  an  hour.  Brittany  granite  is  cut 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  1 J  inches  an  hour,  and  even  porphyry  can  be  worked 
at  the  rate  of  eight- tenths  of  an  inch  an  hour.  In  certain  Belgian  mar- 
ble quarries  the  saw  is  said  to  have  been  used  to  advantage  in  cutting  th(3 
rock  from  the  quarry  bed.  In  thus  utilizing  it  the  floor  is  first  cleared  as 
for  channeling  machines,  and  then,  by  means  of  large  cylindrical  drills, 
fed  with  metallic  sand,  a  shaft  27  inches  in  diameter  is  cut  to  the  desired 
depth,  the  cores  being  removed  entire,  as  in  the  common  tubular  dia- 
mond drills.  Two  of  these  holes  are  sunk  at  proper  distances  apart 
and  guides  set  up  in  them,  on  which  move  frames  carrying  pulleys  of 
a  diameter  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  holes;  over  these  pulleys  the 
cord-saw  is  stretched;  motion  is  then  imparted  to  the  pulleys  by  a  sim- 
ple system  of  transmission,  and  the  saws  cut  without  interruption  until 
the  bottom  of  the  drill-pit  or  shaft  is  reached.*  A  great  saving  of 
time  and  material  is  claimed  for  this  invention,  but  although  it  seems 
to  promise  well  none  are  at  present  in  use  in  this  country,  nor  has  the 
author  ever  had  opportunity  for  examining  one.t 

(7)  THi:  SAND  BLAST. 

As  already  noted,  the  sand  blast  has  been  utilized  to  some  extent  in 
the  work  of  lettering  head-stones,  and  for  producing  delicate  tracings  on 
the  Sioux  Falls  quartzite.  That  the  process  is  still  so  little  used  is  due, 
as  I  am  informed,  to  the  opposition  of  trades-unions,  and  not  to  any 
deficiency  of  adaptability  in  the  process  itself. 

(8)  HAND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Face  hammer. — This  is  a  heavy  square-faced  hammer,  weighing  from 
15  to  25  pounds,'  and  -used  for  roughly  shaping  the  blocks  as  they 
come  from  the  quarry.  It  is  sometimes  made  with  both  faces  alike  or 
again  with  one  face  flat  and  the  other  drawn  out  into  a  cutting  edge 
(Fig.  10,  PI.  V).  The  cavil  differs  only  in  having  one  face  drawn  out 
into  a  pyramidal  point 

Ax  or  pean  hammer, — A  hammer  made  with  two  opposite  cutting 
cilges,  as  seen  in  Fig.  13,  PI.  V.  The  edges  are  sometimes  toothed 
roughly,  when  it  is  called  the  toothed  ax. 

Patent  or  bush  hammer. — A  hammer  made  of  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
more  thin  blades  of  steel,  bolted  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  piece, 
the  striking  faces  of  which  are  deeply  and  sharply  grooved.  This  ham- 
ilier  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Eichards,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  about  1831-'40.  As  first  constructed  the  head  was  composed  of 
a  single  piece,  instead  of  several,  as  now  (see  Fig.  12,  PI.  v).  In  some 
works  this  is  called  the  bush  hammer. 


•Am.  Arch,  and  Build.  News,  Nov.  7,  1885. 

tTUis  apparatus  is  figured  and  described  in  the  Scientific  American  for  March 
6,  1886,  p.  147. 
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Crandall.-^ThiB  consists  of  a  bar  of  malleable  iron,  about  2  feet  in 
length,  and  slightly  flattened  at  one  end,  through  which  is  a  slot  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide  and  3  inches  long.  Through  this  slot  are  passed 
ten  double-headed  points  of  one-fourth  inch  square  steel,  9  inches  long, 
which  are  held  in  place  by  a  key.* 

The  writer  has  never  seen  this  instrument  in  use. 

Hand  hammer. — A  smooth-faced  hammer,  with  two  striking  faces, 
weighing  from  2  to  5  pounds.  It  is  used  for  hand-drilling,  pointing^  and 
chiseling  in  the  harder  kinds  of  rocks  (see  Fig.  16,  PI.  v).  The  usual 
form  has  both  faces  alike. 

Mallet— Th\&  is  a  wooden  implement,  with  a  cylindrical  head,  used  iu 
place  of  the  hammer  in  cutting  the  softer  stones,  as  marbles  and  sand- 
stones (Fig.  15,  PI.  V). 

Sledge  or  striJcing  hammer. — A  heavy,  smooth-faced  hammer,  weigh- 
ing from  10  to  25  pounds,  used  in  striking  the  drills  in  hand-drilling  or 
in  driving  large  wedges  for  splitting  stone.  Fig.  11,  PI.  v. 

*  Pick. — An  instrument  resembling  the  ordinary  pickax  used  in  digging, 
but  somewhat  shorter  and  stouter.  It  is  used  on  the  softer  varieties 
of  stones  for  rough  dressing  or  for  channeling  prior  to  wedging. 

Pitching  chisel. — A  steel  chisel,  the  cutting  face  of  which  is  rectangu- 
lar in  outline  and  with  sharp  angles  or  corners.  It  is  used  for  trim- 
ming down  the  edges  to  a  straight  line.  See  Fig.  7,  PI.  v.  The  chipper 
(Fig.  6)  is  used  for  very  similar  purposes. 

Chisel  or  drove. — This  is  a  steel  chisel,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  is 
drawn  out  wide  and  thin  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  PI.  v.  It  is  used  princi- 
pally on  the  softer  varieties  of  rock  in  producing  the  so-called  '*  drove 
work." 

Splitting  chisel. — A  steel  chisel,  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  PI.  v,  and 
used  for  splitting  and  general  cutting  on  hard  stone  like  granite.  Other 
forms  of  chisels,  used  only  on  soft  stone  and  driven  with  the  wooden 
mallet,  arc  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  9. 

Tooth  chisel — A  chisel  like  the  drove  chisel,  but  with  the  edge  toothed 
like  a  sa^  (see  Fig.  1,  PI.  v),  used  only  on  soft  stones  like  marble  and 
sandstones. 

Point. — A  steel  implement,  with  the  cutting  end  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
midal point  (see  Fig.  4,  PI.  v),  used  in  the  production  of  the  flnish 
known  as  point  work  and  also  in  the  smoothing  down  of  rough  surf.ices 
prior  to  using  the  ax  or  some  other  tool  for  liue  work.  Points  for  use 
on  hard  stone  and  driven  by  the  hammer  have  the  upper  end  finished 
as  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7. 

Wedge  or  plug. — Steel  wedges  vary  greatly  in  size.  Those  used  in  the 
process  of  splitting,  called  plug  and  feather  (Fig.  14,  PI.  v)*,  are  but  two 
or  3  inches  in  length,  while  those  used  in  quarrying  for  splitting  oft* 
large  blocks  are  often  a  foot  or  more  long  and  correspondingly  large. 

Hand  drill. — A  small  steel  drill  from  8  to  15  inches  in  length,  held  in 
""  *  Man.  and  Builder,  Feb.  1885,  p.  38. 
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one  band  and  driven  by  the  liand-bammer  (Fig.  5),  used  in  making  holes 
for  "  plug  and  feather''  splitting  and  other  light  work. 

Grub  save, — A  saw  for  cutting  stone  by  hand.  It  consists  of  a  plate 
of  soft  iron  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and 
from  0  inches  to  4  feet  in  length ;  the  blade  is  notched  on  the  lower  edge 
and  fitted  with  a  wooden  back  for  convenience  in  handling  and  to  pre- 
vent bending.  Sand  or  emery  is  the  cutting  material,  as  with  the  steam 
saws  (Fig.  17,  PI.  V). 

H.— THE  WEATHERING  OF  BUILDING  STONES. 

The  term  weathering,  as  applied  to  stone,  includes  the  series  of  phys 
ical  changes  induced  by  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  or  by  friction,  as 
well  as  the  more  complex  series  of  chemical  changes,  such  as  may  be 
comprised  under  tbe  he*ads  of  oxidation,  deoxidation,  hydration,  and 
solution.  Since  a  stone  exposed  in  the  walls  of  a  building  may  be  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  any  one  or  the  combined  influences  of  several 
of  these  agencies,  whereby  serious  consequences,  as  of  discoloration  or 
disintegration  may  result,  it  is  important  to  consider,  in.  more  or  less 
detail,  their  comparative  energies  under  varying  conditions  and  upon 
the  various  kinds  of  stone  commonly  employed  for  structural  purposes. 

(I)  PHYSICAL  AGENCIES. 

Heat  and  cold. — It  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  conditions  under 
which  a  stone  is  commonly  placed  are  more  trying  than  those  presented 
by  the  ordinary  changes  of  temt)eratttre  in  a  climate  like  that  of  our 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Stones,  as  a  rule,  possess  but  a  low  con- 
ducting i)ower  and  slight  elaisticity.  They  are  aggregates  of  minerals, 
more  or  less  closely  cohering,  each  of  which  possesses  degrees  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  its  own.  In  tbe  crystalline  rocks  these  dis- 
similar elements  are  practically  in  actual  contact;  in  the  sandstones 
they  are  removed  from  one  another  by  a  slight  space  occupied  wholly 
or  in  part  by  a  ferruginous,  calcareous  or  siliceous  cement.  As  tem- 
IKjratures  rise,  each  and  every  constituent  expands  more  or  less,  crowd- 
ing with  resistless  force  against  its  neighbor;  as  the  temperatures 
decrease  a  corresponding  contractiori  takes  place.  Since  with  us  the 
temperatures  are  ever  changing,  and  within  a  space  of  even  twenty-four 
hours  may  vary  as  much  as  forty  degrees,  so  within  the  mass  of  the 
stone  there  is  continual  movement  among  its  particles.  Slight  as  these 
movements  may  be  they  can  but  be  conducive  of  one  result,  a  slow  and 
gradual  weakening  and  disintegration. 

This  constant  expansion  and  contraction  is  often  sufficient  in  amount 
to  be  appreciable  in  stone  structures  of  considerable  size.  Thus  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  a  hollow  granite  obelisk,  221  feet  high  by  30  feet  square 
at  the  base,  swings  from  side  to  side  with  tbe  progress  of  the  sun  during 
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a  sunny  day,  so  that  a  pendulum  suspended  from  the  center  of  the  top 
describes  an  irregular  ellipse  nearly  half  an  inch  in  greatest  diameter.* 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  many 
stones  show  a  decided  weakening  and  tendency  to  disintegration  after 
long  exposure,  and  particularly  on  those  sides  of  buildings  exposed 
longest  to  the  sun,  and  which  are,  therefore,  subject  to  the  full  range  of 
temperature  variations.  Professor  Julien  has  called  attention  to  the 
marked  decay  thus  produced  on  the  western  face  of  the  tombstones  in 
Trinity  church -yard  and  elsewhere.  It  is  stated  further  that  the  ashlar 
base  of  the  steeple  of  the  church  at  Thirty  seventh  street  and  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  City,  is  beginning  to  exfoliate  from  this  cause  on 
the  south  side  (where  the  sun  shines  the  longest)  but  not  on  the  north 
and  east.  Other  examples  are  seen  on  the  stone  stoops  of  the  east  and 
west  streets,  where  the  western  face  of  the  dark-brown  sandstone  is 
badly  disintegrated  and  exfoliated,  while  the  eastern  face  remains  much 
longer  in  a  perfect  condition.  The  author  has  observed  similar  effects, 
but  in  a  less  marked  degree,  on  the  Smithsonian  building,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  south  and  west  sides  frequently  show  exfoliation,  while 
the  north  aad  east,  upon  which  the  sun  shines  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  day,  are  almost  untouched. 

This  same  expansion  and  contraction  of  stone  sometimes  produces 
disastrous  effects  other  than  those  of  disintegration  within  its  own  mass. 

The  diflficulty  of  obtaining  permanently  tight  joints  even  with  the 
strongest  cements  led  Colonel  Totten  to  institute  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  actual  expansion  and  contraction  of 
granite,  sandstone,  and  marble  when  subjected  to  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Upwards  of  thirty  experiments  on  each  of  these  varieties  of 
stone  showed 'the  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction,  which  seemed  to 
be  uniform  throughout  the  range  of  temperatures  employed,  to  be  for 
granite  .000004825  inch  per  foot  each  degree  Fahrenheit :  for  marble 
.000005668  inch,  and  for  sandstone,  .000009532  inch.t 

Supposing,  then,  two  coping  stones  each  5  feet  long  be  laid  in  midsum- 
mer at  a  temperature  of  96°  Fahr.  In  winter  the  temperature  falls  to 
zero,  a  change  of  96^.  If  the  stones  contract  toward  their  centers,  the 
whole  length  of  stone  put  in  motion  will  be  5  feet.  In  the  case  of  gran- 
ite, then,  the  shrinkage  amounts  to  .027792  inch,  in  marble  .03264  inch, 
and  in  sandstone  to  .054914  inch.  This  shrinkage,  small  as  it  seems, 
from  necessity  gives  rise  to  cracks  at  the  joints,  which  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  water;  continual  shrinkage  and  expansion  must  in  time  crum- 
ble the  cement  and  leave  the  joint  permanently  open.J 

The  effects  of  moderate  temperatures  upon  stone  of  ordinary  dryness 
are,  however,  slight  when  compared  with  the  destructive  energies  of 

•  Dana,  Mannal  of  Geology  p.  720. 

t  Adie  fonnd  the  rate  of  expansion  for  granite  to  bo  .00000438  inch,  and  for  white 
marble,  .OOOOOCll]  in.— Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  xiii.  p.  306. 

tW.  H.  C.  Bartlett  on  Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Building  Stone.  Am.  Jour. 
Sci.,Vol.  XII,  1832,  p.  136. 
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freezing  temperatares  upon  stones  saturated  with  moisture.  At  a  tem- 
perature of  3(P  Fahr.  the  pressure  exerted  by  water  passing  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  state  amounts  to  not  less  than  138  tons  to  the  square  foot,  or 
as  Professor  Geikie  has  strikingly  put  it,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  col- 
umn of  ice  a  mile  high.  Is  it,  then,  astonishing  that  a  porous  sandstone 
exposed  in  a  house-front  to  be  saturated  by  a  winter's  rain  aild  then 
subjected  to  temperatures  perhaps  several  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point  shows  signs  of  weakness  and  exfoliation  after  a  single  season's 
exposure  f 

Since,  then,  as  every  quarryman  knows,  no  stone,  however  strong, 
can  endure  the  enormous  strain  to  which  it  would  be  subject  if  frozen 
solid  when  holding  any  considerable  amount  of  water  confined  within 
its  pores,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  other 
things  being  equal  those  stones  are  most  durable  which  will  absorb  and 
retain  the  least  moisture.* 

This  rule  is  not  to  be  accepted,  however,  without  a  considerabli3  grain 
of  allowance,  since  a  coarsely  porous  stone,  though  capable  of  taking 
up  a  large  amount  of  moisture  will  also  part  with  it  readily,  or  if  frozen 
while  saturated  will  permit  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expansive 
force  of  the  solidifying  water  to  be  expended  otherwise  thau  in  push- 
ing apart  the  grains  composing  it.  Otherwise  expressed,  the  water  will 
freeze  out  of  a  coarsely  porous  stone,  while  in  one  that  is  compact  it 
may  create  sad  havoc.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  common  occur- 
rence of  water  freezing  in  straight  cylindrical  or  widely-expanding  ves- 
sels, and  in  narrow-necked  pitchers  and  bottles.  In  the  first  instance 
the  open  space  above  is  sufficient  to  allow  all  the  expansion  to  take 
place  vertically.  The  narrow-necked  vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
invariably  broken. 

To  ascertain,  then,  the  porosity  or  ratio  of  absorption  of  any  stone  is 
an  important  test.t 

Obviously  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  a  stone  to 
withstand  the  efl'ects  of  liost  is  to  actually  expose  prepared  blocks  to 
such  a  temperature,  when  saturated  with  water,  as  to  freeze  them  solid 
and  then  note  the  amount  of  disintegration,  or  loss  in  strength.     Un- 

*  **  Other  things  beitjg  equal,  it  may  probably  beHaid  that  the  value  of  a  stooefor 
building  purposes  is  inversely  as  its  porosity  or  absorbing  power."  (Hunt,  Chem. 
and  Geol.  Essays,  p.  104.) 

tHunt  in  a  series  of  tests  obtained  results  as  follows: 

Potsdam  sandstone,  Canada,  absorbed  from  0.50  to  3.26  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Medina  sandstone,  Canada,  absorbed  from  3.31  to  4.04  per  cent,  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

Sub-Carboniferons  sandstone,  Ohio,  absorbed  from  9.59  to  10.22  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Lower  Silurian  limestones  and  dolomitegi,  Canada,  absorbed  from  0.11  to  5.55  per 
cent,  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Tertiary  limestones,  Caen,  France,  absorbed  from  15  to  16.05  per  cent,  in  twenty- 
four  hoars. 
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fortunately  this  can  not  at  .nil  times  of  tbe  year  and  in  all  places  be 
done,  and  artificial  methods  must  be  resorted  to.  Brard's  process,  as 
modified  by  M.  H^ricart  and  Tbury,  consisted  in  boiling  the  cube  to  be 
experimented  upon  for  half  an  hour  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda  (Glauber  salt)  and  then  allowing  it  to  dry,  when  the  salt  taken 
into  the  pores  crystallized  and  expanded  in  a  manner  supposedly  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  water  when  freezing.* 

This  process  is  not  now  in  general  use,  as  experiment  has  shown  that 
the  salt  exercised  a  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  action,  and  produces 
results  somewhat  at  variance  with  that  of  freezing  water.  The  most 
important  series  of  experiments  ever  performed  with  the  process  in 
this  country  were  those  of  Mr.  0.  G.  Page,  made  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  material  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tablet 


MateriolB. 


Marbl**,  clofle-graineU.  Mars'^aml 

Marbto,  roai«o  "aliiiu  «toiie,"  Balliniore  County,  MU  

Marblo,  bluf,  Maryland 

Saudstone  roarao,  Portlaml.  Conn 

SHnilBtoue,  fine,  I'oi  1  land.  Conn   

Sandstone,  red.  SeuHca  Creek,  Md — . 

Sandstone,  dove-colui  imI.  Seneca  Ci  eok,  Md 

Sandstone,  Lil tie  F;tllH, N.J 

Sandstone,  Little  Fah«.  X.  J     

Sandstone,  coarse.  Nova  Scotia 

Sandstone,  dark,  coarse,  Seneca  Aquedaot,  Petors's  qaarry . 

Sandstone,  AcQuia  Creek,  Va 

Sandstone,  4  miles  above  Peters's  quniry,  Md  

Sandstone,  Beaver  Dam  quarry,  Md 

Granite,  Port  Deposit,  Md 

Marble,  close-grained,  Montgomery  Count j-.  Pa 

Limestone,  blue,  Montgomery  County,  Pa 

Granite,  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac 

Soft  brick 

Hard  brick 

Marble,  coarse  dolomite,  Mount  Pleasant,  N.  Y 


Specific 
gravity. 


2.83« 

2.857 
2.613 


2.58J 
2.  672 
2.486 


2.482 
2. 518 


2.230 


2.600 
2.727 
2.600 


2.211 
2.101 
2.860 


LoRH  in 
grains. 


0.10 
0.50 
0.34 

14.:i6 

24.93 
0.70 
L7K 
1.!^ 
0.62 
2.16 
5.60 

18.60 
L58 
1.72 
5.05 
0.35 
0.28 
0.35 

16.46 
1.07 
0.01 


The  specimens  operated  upon,  it  shouldbe  stated,  were  cut  in  the  form 
of  inch  cubes.  Each  was  immersed  for  half  an  hour  in  the  boiling 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then  hung  up  to  dry,  this  perform- 
ance being  repeated  daily  throughout  the  four  weeks  which  the  exper- 
iment lasted. 

The  injurious  eHects  of  artificial  heat,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  burn- 
ing building,  are,  of  course,  greater  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
higher.  Unfortunately  sufficient  and  reliable  data  are  not  at  hand  for 
estimating  accurately  the  comparative  enduring  powers  of  various 
stones  under  these  trying  circumstances.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  well 
proven  that  of  all  stones  granite  is  the  least  fire-proof,  while  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  fine-grained  siliceous  sandstones  are  used  for  furnace 

*  Chateau,  Technologie  Dii  Balimeut,  Vol.  i,  p.  202. 

tFrom  Hints  on  Public  Architecture  by  Robert  Dale  Owen,  p.  119. 
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backings  would  seein  to  show  that  if  not  absolutely  fire  proof,  tbey  are 
very  nearly  so.* 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  sudden  cooling  of  the 
surface  of  a  heated  stone,  caused  by  repeated  dashes  of  cold  water,  has 
ofteu  more  to  do  with  its  disintegration  than  heat  alone. 

Effects  of  friction, — The  amount  of  actual  wear  to  which  stones  in  the 
walls  of  a  building  are  subjected  is  naturally  but  slight  in  comparison 
with  those  in  the  sills,  steps,  and  walks,  which  are  subject  to  the  fiic 
tion  of  feet  aud  other  agencies.  Nevertheless  it  is  sufficient  in  many 
cases  to  become  appreciable  after  the  lapse  of  several  years.  The 
striking  eflfect  produced  by  windblown  sands  in. the  Western  States 
and  Territories  has  often  been  alluded  tot  and  even  in  the  Enstern 
States,  as  at  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts,  there  may  frequently  be  seen 
window-panes  so  abraded  by  blowing  sand  as  to  be  no  longer  trans- 
parentf 

This  same  abrading  iJrocess  is  going  on  in  all  city  streets,  where  the 
wind  blows  dust  and  sand  sharply  against  the  faces  of  the  buildings; 
not  with  sufficient  force,  it  may  bo,  to  perceptibly  wear  away  the  fresh 
stone,  but  yet  forcibly  enough  to  crumble  away  the  small  particles 
already  loosened  hy  atmospheric  decomposition  and  thus  expose  new 
surfaces  to  be  acted  upon.  Professor  Egleston§  states  that  in  many  of 
the  churchyards  of  New  York  City  the  effects  of  this  abrasive  action 
can  be  seen  where  the  stones  face  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds.  In  such  cases  the  stones  are  sometimes  worn  very  nearly  smooth 
and  are  quite  illegible  from  this  cause  alone. 

Effects  of  growing  organisms. — It  is  in  such  exposed  situations,  as 
above  mentioned,  that  a  stone  is  often  protected  from  serious  loss  by  a 
coating  of  lichens  or  mosses,  which  by  growing  over  its  surface  shield 
it  from  the  abrasive  action.  The  full  effect  of  growing  organisms  upon 
the  surface  of  stones  is  still,  however,  a  matter  of  dispute.  By  some 
authorities  II  it  is  thought  that  they  give  rise  to  small  amounts  of  organic 
acids  which  exercise  a  corrosive  influence.  By  others  they  are  con- 
sidered as  beneficial,  since  they  protect  the  stone  from  the  sun's  niys 
and  the  rain  and  wind.  It  seems  probable  that  they  may  exert  either 
a  harmful  or  beneficial  action  according  to  the  kind  of  stone  on  which 

•  Catting*8  experiments  (Weekly  Underwriter)  showed  that  up  to  the  jioiiit  at 
which  they  are  converted  into  qnicklime  (that  of  bright  redness),  limestones  are  less 
injured  by  heat  than  either  granite  or  sandstones,  a  resnlt  not  fully  borne  out  by  the 
experiments  of  WinchcU  (Geol.  of  Minn.,  Vol.  i,  p.  197-201). 

tOn  the  Grooving  and  Polishing  of  Hard  Rocks  and  Minerals  by  Dry  Sand,  W. 
P.  Blake.    Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Providence  meeting. 

X  There  is  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  a  plate  of  glass  fornitrly  a  window 
in  the  light-house  at  Nausct  Beach,  Massachusetts,  that  was  so  abraded  by  wind- 
blown sand  during  a  storm  of  not  above  forty-eight  hours*  duration  as  to  be  no  longer 
serviceablo.  The  grinding  is  as  complete  over  the  entire  surface  as  thongU  done  by 
artificial  means. 

$  Am.  Arch.,  September  5,  1885,  p.  13. 

I  See  Winchell,  QeoJ.  of  ^inn.,  Vol.  i^  p,  l^. 
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they  grow  and  its  environment.    More  observations  are  necessary  be- 
fore  anything  definite  can  be  said.* 

(2)   CHEMICAL  AGENCIES. 

Composition  of  the  atmosphere. — The  atmosphere  in  its  normal  state 
consists  of  a  mechanical  admixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  about  the 
proportions  of  four  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  together 
with  minute  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  vapor  of  water. 
In  the  vicinity  of  large  manufacturing  cities,  however,  it  carries  in  addi- 
tion to  increased  proportions  of  carbonic  acicl,t  appreciable  quantities 
of  sulphurous,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  These,  when 
brought  by  rains  into  contact  with  the  walls  of  buildings,  arecapable^ 
throughout  many  years  of  time,  of  producing  marked  effects,  especially 
when  aided  by  the  extreme  diurnal  ranges  of  temperature  common  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  United  States.^ 

*  The  vegetation  of  microscopic  licbcDH  taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  thestone^ 
when,  from  any  cause,  that  surface  becomes  roughened  so  as  to  afford  a  lodgment  for 
the  seeds  or  spores  of  these  plants.  These  growing,  still  further  hasten  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  stone,  and  accumulating  about  them  the  fine  dust  floated  by  the  at. 
mosphere  becomes  points  for  the  absorption  of  more  water,  which,  on  freezing,  stiU 
further  roughens  the  surface,  and  the  patch  of  lichen  gradually  extends.  These 
1  ichens  often  gain  attachment  upon  the  surface  of  a  finely  dressed  stone,  from  some 
little  inequality  of  texture,  or  from  softer  material  that  more  readUy  becomes  decom- 
])osed  or  more  readily  accommodates  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Such  stones  in  time 
become  partially^or  entirely  covered  by  lichens,  and  pi-esent  an  unsightly  aspect. 
The  amount  and  degree  of  this  growth  varies  with  position  in  reference  to  the  snn 
and  with  a  more  or  less  elevated  situation. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  any  stone  giving  root  to  lichens  is  not 
one  of  those  which  most  easily  disintegrates,  for  in  these  the  destruction  goes  on  so 
rapidly  that  the  surface  does  not  allow  the  growth  of  such  plants.  The  lichen-covered 
focks  in  nature  are  usually  those  of  great  strength  and  durability.  None  of  the  softer 
or  rapidly  decaying  rocks  produce  this  vegetation.  (Rep.  on  Building  Stones  by 
James  Hall,  1868,  pp.  54  and  55.) 

t  Twenty-one  tests  of  the  air  in  various  parts  of  Boston  during  the  spring  of  1810 
yielded  Mr.  Pearson  385  parts  of  carbonic  acid  in  1,000,000.  Eleven  tests  of  the  win- 
ter air  of  Cambridge  yielded  Mr.  Hill  337  parts  of  the  acid  in  1,000,000  (Second  An- 
nual Report  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1871,  p.  52).  Dr.  Kidder  found  the 
outdoor  air  of  Washington  to  contain  from  387  to  448  parts  in  1,000,000.  Mr.  Angus 
Smith  (Air  and  Rain,  p.  52),  after  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  reports  the  air 
of  Manchester  (England)  to  contain  on  an  average  442  parts  of  the  acid  in  1,000,000. 

tDr.  Smith  {op.  cit.)  found  the  proportions  of  these  acids  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester  to  be  as  follows : 


Snlpbaric. 

Uydrecliloric. 

Nitric. 

Localities. 

Grainftpcr 
gallon. 

Part  a  per 
million. 

20.49 
39. 59 
41.GG 

Grains  per 
galloi]. 

Parts  per 
million. 

Grains  per 
gallon. 

Paris  per 
millioD. 

r^ndon   .    . 

l.4.'Ur, 
2.  7714 
2.  91 03 

.0872 
.7110 
.4055 

1.280 
10.10 
6.79 

.840 

Liverp«)ol 

Mancbester 

.582 

.88S 

He  also  found  the  total  acids  for  Manchester  to  average  for  1870  3.7648  grains  per 
gallon.    It  should  bo  noted,  however,  that  these  acids  were  not  considered  as  existing 
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Chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere. — The  series  of  changes  induced  by 
these  agencies  are,  as  above  indicated,  chemical  in  their  nature  and  may 
all,  as  first  suggested  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  heads  of 
oxidation,  deoxidation,  hydration,  and  solution.  These  may  as  well 
be  considered  in  the  order  given. 

Oxidation. — The  process  of  oxidation  is  commonly  confined  to  those 
stones  which  carry  some  form  of  iron  as  one  of  their  constituent  parts. 
If  the  iron  exists  as  a  sulphide  (pyrite  or  marcasite),  it  very  probably 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  exposure,  forming  the  various 
oxides  of  iron  such  as  are  popularly  known  as  "  rust."  If  the  sulphide 
occurs  scattered  in  small  particles  throughout  a  sandstone  the  oxide 
is  disseminated  more  evenly  through  the  mass  of  the  rock,  and  aside 
from  a  slight  yellowing  or  mellowing  of  the  color,  as  in  certain  of  the 
Ohio  sandstones,  it  does  no  harm.  Indeed,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Winchell,  •  it  may  result  in  positive  good,  by  supplying  a  cement  to  the 
individual  grains,  and  thus  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  stone.  In  all 
other  than  sandstones,  however,  the  presence  of  a  readily  oxidizable  sul- 
phide is  a  serious  defect,  since  crystalline  rocks  require  no  such  cement, 
and  the  change  in  color  can  in  very  few  cases  be  considered  other  than 
a  blemish.  This  is  well  illutltrated  in  some  of  the  lower  courses  of 
granite  in  the  new  capitol  building  at  Albany,  New  York,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  More  than  this,  the  pyrite,  in  decom- 
posing  in  contact  with  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of  cities,  may  give  rise  to 
email  quantities  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  by  their  cor- 
rosive action  upon  the  various  mineral  constituents  of  the  stone  render  it 
porous  and  more  liable  to  the  destructive  effects  of  frost.  (See  p.  301.) 
The  conversion  by  oxidation  of  a  sulphide  into  a  sulphate  is  moreover 
attended  with  an  increase  in  volume  ^  there  is  thus  brought  to  bear  a 
mechanical  agency  to  aid  in  the  work  of  disintegration. 

Iron  in  the  form  of  a  ferrous  carbonate  is  a  common  constituent  of 
many  calcareous  rocks,  and  in  the  form  of  other  readily  decomposable 
protoxide  compounds  occurs  not  infrequently  in  the  cementing  material 
of  fragmental  rocks  lying  below  the  water  level.  All  these  compounds 
are  susceptible  to  oxidation  on  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  and 
to  these,  more  than  to  the  presence  of  sulphides  is  presumably  due  the 
mellowing  commonly  observed  in  white  marble  or  the  light  gray  sub- 
Carboniferous  sandstones. 

in  tho  atmoBphere  entirely  in  an  uncombiDed  state,  but  were  x)i'obab]y  in  large  part 
combined  with  other  substances  to  form  chlorides,  sulphates,  etc.  L.  P.  Grata- 
cap  (School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  May,  18S5,  p.  335),  from  a  series  of  tests  at  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  computed  the  entire  amount  of  chlorine  brought  down  by  the 
rains  during  1684  to  have  been  some  46.23  pounds  for  each  acre  of  ground.  This  is 
regarded  as  in  large  part  combined  with  sodium  to  form  sodium  chloride  (common 
salt).  Egleston  (Cause  and  Decay  of  Building  Stone,  p.  5)  estimates  that  the  4,500,000 
tons  of  coal  annually  burnt  in  New  York  City  discharge  into  the  air  78,750  tons  of 
sulphuric  acid.  In  65  cubic  centimeters  of  rain-water  caught  during  an  exposure  of 
forty-one  days,  this  same  authority  found  4|  milligrams  of  sulphuric  acid, 
•  Geol.  of  Minn.,  Vol.  i,  p.  189. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 33 
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Iron,  ia  the  form  of  magnetite — a  mixture  of  the  ferrous  and  feme 
oxides — is  liable  to  still  further  oxidation,  becoming  converted  wholly 
into  the  hydrons  or  anhydrous  ferric  oxide.  Thus,  if  abundant,  the 
rock  assumes  a  rusty  hue,  and  perhaps  gradually  falls  away  to  a  coarse 
sand,  as  is  the  case  with  certain  of  our  diabases.* 

Black  mica,  hornblende,  augite.  and  other  silicate- minerals  rich  in  iron 
are  also  liable  on  long  exposure  to  change  through  the  further  oxidation 
of  this  ingredient,  but  when  a  stone  is  placed  high  and  dry,  as  in  the 
walls  of  a  building,  this  change  must  necessarily  be  so  slow  as  to  be  of  lit- 
tle moment,  though  of  the  greatest  importance  from  a  geological  stand- 
point. Mr.  Wolff,  however,  statest  that  tombstones  of  diabase  in  ceme- 
teries about  Boston  have  in  some  cases  turned  a  rust-brown  color,  the 
change  apparently  occurring  in  the  hornblende  and  augite.  Thefeldspars 
of  the  granites  used  in  this  same  city  were  also  observed  in  many  cases 
to  have  become  liver-brown,  rusty-red,  or  yellow  owing  to  the  higher 
oxidation  of  the  iron  contained  by  them. 

Deoxidation, — The  process  of  deoxidation,  whereby  a  ferric  is  changed 
to  a  ferrous  oxide,  is  possible  generally  only  in  presence  of  organic 
acids  and  continual  moisture.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  to  affect  only  those 
stones  used  for  foundations,  and  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  hydration,  whereby  an  anhydrous 
is  changed  to  a  hydrous  oxide.  The  blotching  and  variegation  of  beds 
of  sandstone,  as  those  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  is  due  to  the  deoxidation 
and  hydration  of  the  iron  oxides  forming  their  cement,  together  with  a 
partial  removal  of  the  same  by  the  aid  of  organic  acids.  Such  changes 
are  presumably  possible  only  in  the  quarry  bed  or  in  moist  foundations 
and  bridge  abutments. 

Solution, — The  subject  of  solution  can  not,  however,  be  passed  over 
so  lightly.  Pure  water  alone  is  practically  without  effect  on  all  stones 
used  for  building  i)urpo8es.  llain-water,  however,  as  already  noted, 
may  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  various  acids  which  greatly  add 
to  its  solvent  power,  as  the  rapid  destruction  of  certain  classes  of 
rocks  only  too  well  attests.  Carbonate  of  lime,  the  material  of  ordi- 
nary marbles  and  limestones,  is  particularly  susceptible  to  the  solvent 
action  of  these  acids  even  when  they  are  present  in  extremely  minute 
quantities,  and  to  this  agent  is  largely  due  the  rapid  defacement  of  the 
marble  tombstones  in  church-yards  and  the  marble-faced  buildings  in 
cities. 

It  is  to  the  ready  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  that  is  due  in  large 
part  the  poor  wciitbering  qualities  of  sandstones  with  calcareous  cem- 
ents. The  calcite  is  slowly  removed  by  solution ;  the  silicious  grains  thus 
become  loosened,  and,  falling  away  under  the  influence  of  wind  and  rain, 

*  li)  ono  part  of  the  dikes  that  form  tho  Hanging  Hills  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  the  rock 
(diabase)  is  quite  black,  and  tho  amount  of  iron  (nearly  14  per  cent,  of  magnetite) 
has  been  the  cause  of  rapid  disintegration.  Hawes,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  IX,  3d, 
1875,  p.  188. 

t  Rep.  Tenth  Census.  ^-^  I 
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expose  fresh  surfaces  to  be  acted  upou.  Certain  of  the  ferrugiuoas 
cements  are  likewise  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  acidulated  rains, 
though  the  anhydrous  oxides  occurring  in  the  Potsdam  stones  are,  ac- 
cording to  Julien,  less  soluble  than  are  the  hydrated  forms  occurring  in 
those  of  Triassic  age.*  The  feldspars  of  granites  and  other  rocks  are 
also  susceptible  to  the  same  influence,  though  naturally  in  a  much  less 
degree.  The  acidulated  rains  aided  by  the  disintegration  produced  by 
temperature  changes  may  in  time  partially  remove,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, the  alkalies — potash  and  soda — and  the  rock  slowly  disinte- 
grates into  sand  and  clay.  The  feldspars  of  the  gneiss,  used  so  ex- 
tremely in  jears  past  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  are  said  to  have  proved 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  change,  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  in  many 
instances  to  paint  some  of  the  older  structures  formed  from  it  to  avoid 
serious  disintegration. 

(3)  INDURATION  OF  STONE  ON  EXPOSURE. 

The  changes  produced  by  weathering  are  not  in  all  cases  those  of  de- 
composition.  All  stones,  and  especially  the  limestones  and  sandstones, 
undergo  at  first  a  process  of  hardening  on  being  removed  from  the 
quarry  or  when  exposed  in  the  quarry  bed,  as  will  be  noted  further 
on.  This  hardening  is  explained  by  Newberry  and  others  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  water  with  which  the  stones  are  permeated,  holds  in 
solution,  or  at  least  in  suspension,  a  small  amount  of  siliceous,  calca- 
reous, ferruginous  or  clayey  matter.  On  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
this  quarry  tcater,  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  drawn  by  capillarity  to 
the  surface  of  the  block  and  evaporated.  The  dissolved  or  suspended 
material  is  then  deposited,  and  serves  as  an  additional  cementing  con- 
stituent to  bind  the  grains  jnore  closely  together.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  amount  of  induration  must  in  most  cases  be  quite  small,  and  lim- 
ited to  but  a  thin  outer  crust  on  each  block ;  also  that  when  this  crust 
lias  once  formed  it  can,  if  removed,  never  be  replaced  since  the  stone 
in  the  walls  ofa  building  is  cut  oflT  from  further  supply  of  quarry  water, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  whatever  quantity  contained  within  its 
own  mass  has  come  to  the  surface  and  evaporated,  no  further  hardening 
by  this  means  can  take  place.  This  induration  sometimes  takes  place 
in  a  peculiarly  rapid  and  interesting  manner.  Dr.  Wads  worth,  in  writ- 
ing on  some  Potsdam  and  St.  Peter's  sandstones  near  Mazo  Manie, 
VVis.,f  states  that  those  portions  of  the  stone  which  jxre  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric influences  have  become  by  induration  converted  into  com- 
pact quartzites,  while  the  protected  portions  still  retain  their  porous 
and  friable  nature.  So  rapidly  does  this  change  take  place  that  an 
exposure  of  but  a  few  months  is  sufficient  to  produce  very  marked  re- 
sults on  a  freshly  broken  surface. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  the  practice  of  setting  rough  stone  in  a 


•Julien,  Rep.  Tenth  Census*,  Vol.  X,  p.  77G. 
tProc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxii,  1883,  p..202. 
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wall,  and  leaving  them  to  be  carved  when  the  structure  is  completed, 
is  stongly  condemned  by  some,*  as  in  so  doing  the  hard  outer  crust 
that  began  to  form  as  soon  as  the  stone  was  exposed  to  evaporation  is 
entirely  removed,  and  the  delicate  carving  disintegrates  much  more 
rapidly  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case.  The  carving,  it  is 
argued,  should  be  done  at  once,  while  the  quarry  water  is  still  present, 
and  the  crust  then  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  it  is  thus  better  able  to 
resist  atmospheric  action.  The  rescouring  and  honing  of  buildings  and 
works  of  art  is  strongly  objected  to  on  similar  grounds.! 

(7)  WEATHEUING  PROPERTIES  OF  STONES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

We  will  now  consider  the  effects  of  the  various  agencies  just  enumer- 
ated upon  the  different  classes  of  rocks  in  common  use  for  building 
materials. 

Granites  are  liable  to  disintegration  chiefly  from  the  constant  expan- 
sion and  contraction  caused  by  natural  temperatures.  The  chemical 
changes  to  which  they  are  subject,  such  as  the  kaolinization  of  the 
feldspars  or  rusting  of  the  micas,  being  as  a  rule  scarcely  noticeable 
in  the  walls  of  a  building,  while  they  are  so  compact  as  to  be  practically 
non-absorbent^  and  hence  not  liable  to  injury  by  freezing  alone.  The 
same  may  be  said  respecting  the  diabases,  melaphyrs,  and  basalts  when 
not  particularly  rich  in  magnetite  or  secondary  calcite.  Dr.  Hague, 
in  describing  the  decay  of  the  granite  obelisk  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  says:  *'In  my  opinion  the  process  of  disintegration  has  been  an 
extremely  slow  que,  caused  by  a  constant  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  eonstitutent  minerals  near  the  surface,  due  to  diurnal  variations 
of  temperature.  In  a  climate  like  that  of  New  York,  where  these  diurnal 
changes  are  frequently  excessive  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  tension 
between  the  minerals  would  naturally  tend  to  a  mechanical  disinte- 
gration of  the  rock.  Granite  being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  the  eflect 
of  these  changes  would  be  felt  only  at  short  distances  below  the  surface, 
causing  in  time  minute  fractures  and  fissures  along  lines  of  weakness. 
Into  these  openings  percolating  waters,  upon  freezing,  would  rapidly 
complete  the  work  of  destruction.^  J 

The  decay  of  the  obelisk  since  it  reached  New  York,  then,  has  been 
simply  mechanical  and  not  chemical.  The  same  has  been  found  true  by 
Professor  Julien  of  certain  granites  used  for  building  in  New  I'ork  City.§ 

Helmerson  explains  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  Alexander  column 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  on  the  grounds  that  it  contains  many  large 
crystals  of  a  triclinic  fehlspar,  which  when  subjected  to  the  extreme 
temperatures  of  Russian  climate  expand  and  contract  unequally  in  the 
direction  of  their  three  crystallographic  axes  and  hence  cause  the 

*Le  Due,  Story  of  a  House,  p.  143. 

tSee  Chateau,  under  **IncoQv6nieiice  du  grattage  &  vif,"  p.  353. 

t  Science,  December  11, 1885,  p.  511. 

^E,  g,j  the  old  **  Tombs"  building  on  Center  street. 
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crumbling.*  This  view  seems  plausible,  but  we  believe  it  yet  remains 
to  be  shown  that  rocks  rich  in  triclinic  feldspars  in  reality  disintegrate 
more  rapidly  than  others. 

Granite  was  for  a  long  time  popularly  believed  to  be  a  nearly  fire- 
proof material.  The  great  fires  of  Portland,  Boston,  and  Chicago  not 
merely  exposed  this  delusion  but  proved  the  direct  opposite — that  in- 
stead of  being  the  most  fire-proof  it  was  the  least  so,  ranking  below 
either  sand  or  limestone.  The  i)eculiar  susceptibility  of  the  stone  to 
the  effect  of  heat  may  be  ascribed  to  its  compact  and  complex  structure, 
each  of  its  constituent  minerals  possessing  different  degrees  of  expan- 
sibility.t 

It  has  also  been  suggested  by  certain  authors  that  the  minute  water- 
filled  cavities  in  the  quartz  of  these  rocks  may  be  an  important  factor, 
since,  when  highly  heated,  the  water  is  converted  into  steam  and  an 
explosion  results,  causing  the  quartz  to  fly  into  fragments.  { 

The  relative  durability  of  sandstones  and  granite  under  fire  is  stated 
to  have  been  well  shown  not  long  since  at  the  burning  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Lamerton,  England.  The  church  itself,  which  was  built  in 
great  part  of  granite,  was  completely  ruined,  while  the  tower,  built 
of  a  local  freestone,  around  which  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  so  great  as 
to  melt  six  of  the  bells  as  they  hung  in  the  belfry,  was  left  intact, 
although  the  granite  window-jams  and  sills  were  destroyed.§ 

Limestones  and  dolomites,  both  marbles  and  the  common  varieties,  are 
perhaps  less  affected  than  granite  by  the  purely  mechanical  agencies, 
but  make  up  for  this  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  solvent  action  of  gas- 
eous atmospheres.  Limestones  are  in  this  respect  less  durable  than 
dolomites,  so  that,  the  tenacitj^  being  the  same,  a  dolomite  might,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  be  considered  as  promising  greater  durability 

•  See  Science,  Janaary  22,  1860,  p.  75. 

t  The  co-efficient  of  cubical  expansion  for  several  of  the  more  common  rock-forming 
minerals  has  been  determined  as  follows : 


Tourmaline .000022 

Garnet 000025 

Calcite 00002 

Dolomite 0000:«i 


Quartz 000036 

Orthoclase 000017 

Adularia  (feldspar) 0000179 

Hornblende 0000284 

Beryl 000(»01 

The  quartz,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  a  co-efficient  of  expansion  double  that  of  the 
orthoclase,  and  nearly  a  third  greater  than  hornblende.  The  matter  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  each  individual  mineral  expands  unequally  along  the  direc- 
tion of  its  various  axes.  Thus  quartz  gives  aco-efficijout  of  .00000769  parallel  to  the 
major  axis,  and  of  .00001385  perpendicular  to  this  axis ;  adularia  gives  .0000156, 
.000000659,  and  .00000294  for  it«  three  axes ;  and  hornblende  for  the  same  axes  gives 
.0000081,  .00000084,  and  .0000095.  (See  Clarke's  Constants  of  Nature,  Smithsonian 
Misc.  Coll.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

{After  a  microscopic  examination  of  thin  sections  of  all  our  granites,  such  as  are 
used  for  building  purposes,  the  author  can  but  feel  that  in  most  cases  the  results 
thus  produced  are  too  small  to  need  serious  consideration. 

i  Am.  Arch.,  Vol.  iv,  1878,  p.  80. 
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than  a  limestono  (see  p.  350).  A  tboroughly  crystalline  or  non-crystal- 
line compact  and  horaogoueous  limestone  or  dolomite  is  scarcely,  if  any, 
more  absorbent  than  a  granite,  and  hence  it  is  as  little  liable  to  injury 
from  freezing.  Professor  Geikie,  in  studying  rock-weathering  as  dis- 
played by  the  marble  tombstones  in  Scottish  cemeteries,  observed  that 
the  process  presented  three  distinct  phases,  all  of  which  were  at  times 
observable  on  the  same  slab.  These  were  ( I)  superficial  solutiorij  caused 
by  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  of  the  atmosphere ;  (2)  internal  dis- 
integration  J  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the  formation  of  an  exterior 
coat  or  film  of  sulphate  of  lime ;  and  (3)  curvature  and  fracture.  The 
first  phase  manifested  itself  in  loss  of  polish  and  gradual  roughening  of 
the  surface,  followed  by  the  formation  of  minute  rifts  and  final  rapid 
disintegration.  One  case  is  mentioned  in  which  a  stone  erected  in  1785 
became  so  far  decayed  as  to  require  restoration  in  1803,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  (1880)  was  and  had  been  for  some  years.so  corroded  as  to  be 
entirely  illegible. 

The  second  phase,  that  of  internal  disintegration,  manifested  itself 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  In  a  number  of  cases  examined  it  was  found 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  brought  in  contact  with  the  stone  by  rains 
had  reacted  upon  the  calcium  carbonate,  producing  a  superficial  coating, 
varying  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  sheet  of  paper  to  a  millimeter,  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  This,  so  long  as  it  remained  intact,  seemed  to  protect 
the  stone  from  other  atmospheric  infiueuces.  On  the  breaking  of  the 
crust,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  cohesion  of  the  crystalline  gran- 
ules beneath  had  been  destroyed  and  the  stone  crumbled  rapidly  to 
sand,  the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  largely  to  mechanical  agencies. 

The  third  phase,  that  of  curvature  and  fracture,  was  observed  only  on 
thin  slabs  of  marble  which  had  been  placed  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical 
position  and  confined  by  a  frame  of  sandstone.  It  manifested  itself  in 
the  bulging  outward  of  the  slab  like  the  bellying  of  a  well-filled  sail. 
In  one  cjise  examined,  that  of  a  slab  of  marble  30J  inches  long,  22| 
inches  wide,  by  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  which  had  been  thus  se- 
cured against  a  wall,  the  slab  was  found  to  have  escaped  from  its  fasten- 
ings at  the  sides,  though  still  held  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  to  have 
bulged  outward  sufficiently  to  allow  the  insertion  of  the  hand  and  arm 
between  it  and  the  wall  at  the  widest  point.  It  had  also  expanded 
laterally  so  as  to  be  one-half  an  inch  wider  in  the  center  than  at  the 
ends.  The  outer  surface  of  the  slab  where  the  greatest  strain  was  pro- 
duced by  the  bending  was  filled  with  minute  cracks  or  rifts,  the  largest 
of  which  were  some  one-tenth  inch  in  diameter.  The  cause  of  the  bulg- 
ing is  believed  by  Professor  Geikie  to  be  duo  to  expansion  caused  by  the 
freezing  of  water  absorbed  from  rains.* 

Professor  Geikie's  conclusions  from  the  examination  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  were  to  the  effect  that  in  all  but  exceptionally  favorable 
and  sheltered  localities  slabs  of  marble  exposed  to  the  weather  in  such 

*Geol.  Sketches,  pp.  UO-JT^, 
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a  climate  as  that  of  Edinbargh  lost  tlioir  polish  after  an  exposure  of 
but  a  year  or  two  and  became  entirely  destroyed  in  less  than  a  century; 
hence  that  the  stone  was  quite  unfitted  for  outdoor  work  in  that  vicin- 
ity. These  results  are  greatly  in  exaggeration  of  what  takes  place  in 
our  own  cemeteries.  Professor  Julien  states  that  in  the  city  cemeteries 
about  New  York  the  polish  on  marble  tombstones  often  survives  for  ten 
years,  and  in  protected  places,  as  near  the  ground  in  suburban  ceme- 
teries, for  half  a  century.  He  further  states  that  while  of  the  tomb- 
stones in  St  Paul's  churchyard  in  New  York  City,  about  one-tenth  of  the 
inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
illegible,  he  has  never  seen  the  same  effect  produced  in  suburban  cem- 
eteries in  the  same  length  of  time.  The  author's  own  observations  on 
the  subject  are  to  the  effect  that  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  of  New  England  marble  tombstones  will  retain  their  polish 
for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  up  to  thirty  or  thirty-five  pre- 
sent no  sign  of  disintegration  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Beyond  this 
time,  however,  the  surface  becomes  rough  and  granular  and  the  edges 
of  the  stone  may  be  found  filled  with  fine  rifts  into  which  particles  of 
dirt  become  lodged  or  lichens  tak^  root,  giving  it  a  dirty  and  unkempt 
appearance.* 

Such  stone  are  frequently  taken  down,  rehoned  and  polished,  and  again 
set  up  to  do  duty  for  another  term  of  years.  A  closely  crystalline  or 
noncrystalline,  compact,  and  homogeneous  limestone  is  probably  as 
little  affected  by  frost  as  are  the  granites.  Very  many  of  the  lime- 
stones and  dolomites  used  for  ordinary  building  are,  however,  by  no 
means  sufficiently  non-absorbent  to  protect  them  from  injury  by  freez- 
ing, nor  are  they  sufficiently  uniform  in  texture  to  weather  evenly,  the 
disintegration  going  on  more  rapidly  in  some  layers  than  others,  thus 
producing  rough  and  unsightly  walls.  Professor  Winchell,  writing  on 
the  weathering  of  the  Trenton  limestone  used  at  Saint  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, says  :t  "The  stone  itself  has  an  attractive  and  substantial 
aspect  when  dressed  under  the  hammer,  the  variegations  due  to  the 
alternating  shaly  and  limy  parts  giving  the  face  a  clouded  appearance, 
as  of  gray  marble,  without  being  susceptible  of  a  uniform  polish. 
Where  protected  from  the  weather  the  shale  will  endure  and  act  as  a 
strong  filling  for  the  frame- work  of  calcareous  matter  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  under  the  vicissitudes  of  moisture  and  dryness,  and  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  it  begins  to  crumble  out  in  a  few  years.  This  result  is  visible 
in  some  of  the  older  buildings,  both  in  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis." 
Professor  Hall,  writing  on  rock  weathering,^  says:  "In  the  gray  or 
bluish-gray  subcrystalline  limestones  the  argillaceous  matter,  instead 
of  being  distributed  throughout  the  mass,  is  usually  present  in  the 


*  The  fine  grained  saccharoidal  marbles  used  for  statnary  are  oven  loss  durable,  and 
in  extreme  cases  have  shown  serious  disintegration  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years 
exposure. 

t  Preliminary  Report  on  Building-stone.i,  etc.,  ISSO,  p.  13. 

tBeporton  BoildiDg-stones,  p.3G. 
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form  of  seams  which  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  bedding  or  distributed 
in  short,  interrupted  laminae.  These  seams,  whether  continuous  or 
otherwise,  are  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  stone,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  limestone  structure  in  the  country,  of  twenty-five  years  standing, 
which  is  not  more  or  less  dilapidated  or  unsightly,  from  the  effects  of 
absorption  of  water  by  the  clay  seams,  and  the  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  When  laid  in  the  position  of  the  original  beds,  which  is  the 
usual  mode,  the  separation  by  the  clay  seam  is  slower;  but  when  used 
as  posts  or  pillars,  with  the  lines  of  bedding  vertical,  the  change  goes 
on  more  rapidly.'' 

Sandstones,  on  account  of  their  widely  varying  textures  and  degrees 
of  compactness,  together  with  an  equal  variation  in  composition  and 
character  of  cementing  materials,  are  influenced,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  all  the  atmospheric  influences  enumerated.  In  the  order  of 
its  apparent  importance  may  be  mentiond  first  the  efiects  of  freezing. 
As  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  tables  in  the  appendix,  sand- 
stones will  absorb  from  about  one-fiftieth  to  one-eighth  of  their  weight 
in  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  from  2  per  cent,  to  12J  per  cent.  The 
approximate  amount  which  a  stone  may  absorb  with  impunity  cannot, 
of  course,  be  stated,  since  much  depends  on  its  position  in  a  building 
and  the  strength  and  structure  of  the  stone  itself.  It  is  not  too  niach 
to  say,  however,  that  any  stone  which  will  absorb  10  per  cent  of  its 
weight  of  water  during  twenty-four  hours  shouhl  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  until,  by  actual  experiment,  it  had  shown  itself  capable  of 
withstanding  without  harm  freezing  when  in  this  condition.  Ilalf  of 
this  amount  may  be  considered  as  too  large  when  the  stone  contains 
any  appreciable  amount  of  calcareous  or  clayey  matter.  (See  foot-note, 
p.  348.) 

It  is  to  their  great  absorptive  power  that  is  due  the  large  amount  of 
disintegration  and  exfoliation  seen  in  the  softer  sandstones,  as  the  Tri- 
assic  of  the  Eastern  United  States  and  the  sub-Carboniferous  of  Ohio. 
When  a  stratified  rock,  and  especially  one  that  is  distinctly  laminated,  is 
placed  on  edge  the  water  filters  into  it  from  above,  and,  there  freezing, 
from  necessity  produces  the  scaling  so  often  noted  in  the  Connecticut 
brownstone.  If  placed  on  the  bed  the  effect  is  not  nearly  as  disastrous, 
but  with  a  porous  stone  the  effect  of  continual  freezing  and  thawing  can 
but  be  injurious.  It  was  with  an  apparent  entire  disregard  of  the  prob- 
ble  effect  of  these  agencies  that  was  selected  the  soft  and  porous  Juro- 
Cretaceous  sandstone  from  Acquia  Creek,  Virginia,  for  the  construction 
of  the  White  House,  central  part  of  the  Capitol,  and  other  public  and 
private  buildings  in  Washington,  a  stone  so  susceptible  to  these  influ- 
ences, that  it  is  only  by  a  most  prodigal  use  of  paint  and  putty  that  the 
buildings  are  kept  in  a  condition  at  all  presentable.* 

*  Other  reasons  than  that  of  lack  of  durability  can  be  given  against  the  nse  of 
a  too  poroQs  stone  in  a  honse  wall.  "A  red  saudstone  house  may  be  a  very  handsome 
bnildingy  bnt  then  it  may  be  holding  tons  of  water,  and  such  a  wall,  if  exposed  to  the 
northwest,  in  an  open  coantry,  in  our  neighborhood,  in  a  rainy  winter,  wonld,  no 
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Acid  gases  are  naturally  without  effect  upon  the  silicious  particles 
of  a  sandstone,  and  can  be  productive  of  injury  only  in  dissolving  out 
the  ferruginous  and  calcareous  cements.  This  is  Actually  accomplished 
in  many  cases,  and  much  disintegration  results  as  a  consequence.  In- 
deed, Egleston*  seems  to  regard  the  serious  decay  into  which  the  stone 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  has  fallen,  to  be  due  chiefly  to  this  cause, 
supplemented  by  the  action  of  frost  after  the  cement  had  been  removed 
and  the  stone  thus  rendered  porous.  The  relative  solubility  of  the  vari- 
ous ferruginous  cements  has  been  already  alluded  to  (ant<^  p.  339).  Oxi- 
dation is  likely  to  play  a  more  noticeable  part  in  sandstones  than  in  mos«t 
other  rocks,  owing  to  their  porous  nature,  which  allows  ready  access  of 
water  and  air.  The  effect  of  oxidizing  pyrite  in  producing  the  mellow- 
ing and  other  color  changes  in  stones  of  this  class  is  suflQciently  dwelt 
upon  elsewhere,  as  is  also  the  effect  of  heat,  both  natural  and  artificial. 

On  account  of  their  porosity  and  natural  roughness  of  surface  sand- 
stones are  of  all  stones  most  likely  to  afford  foothold  for  the  growth  of 
algae,  lichens,  and  mosses.  While  it  is  yet  to  be  proven  that  these  are 
actually  injurious,  they  are  at  least  suggestive  of  an  unhealthy  damp, 
ness.  A  stone  once  covered  by  these  organisms  will  absorb  more  water 
and  give  it  up  more  slowly  to  evaporation  than  one  whose  surfaces  are 
not  thus  protected. 

Serpentines  when  free  from  bad  veins  are  as  a  rule  non-absor.ptivo 
and  not  affected  by  gaseous  atmospheres,  hence  are  durable  if  free  from 
bad  joints.  The  Pennsylvania  serpentines  sometimes  turn  whitish  on 
exi>osure,  but  so  far  as  observed  do  not  disintegrate. 

Soapstone,  although  too  soft  and  possibly  too  slippery  for  general 
building,  is  nevcrthelt^ss  one  of  the  most  durable  stones,  being  not  only 
proof  against  atmospheric  and  chemical  agencies,  but  when  well  sea- 
soned fire-proof  as  well. 

Gypsum  is  too  soft  and  too  soluble  in  ordinary  terrestrial  waters  to 
be  of  great  value. 

I.— OK  THE  SELECTION  OF  BUILDING  STONE. 

(1)  GENERAL  CONSIDERATION& 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  must  be  evident  that  there  are  many 
more  factors  which  go  to  determine  the  value  of  stone  for  structural 
purposes  than  are  ordinarily  tgiken  into  consideration.  It  nifiy  there- 
fore not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  a  few  general  [)riiiciples  to  be 
observed  in  selecting  stone  for  any  purpose  in  which  durability  or 
stability  of  color  are  matters  of  importance.    It  should  be  stated  at  the 

doubty  get  saturated.  This  meaua  expending  more  fuel  to  convert  part  of  this  water 
into  vapor.  The  difficulty  is  surmounted  to  a  great  cxtenl  by  buiUling  hollow  walls, 
the  inner  wall  being  of  brick.  Woe  unto  the  man  who  has  not  taken  this  precaution." 
(T.  MoUard  Reade,  in  Proc.  Liverpool  Geological  Soc,  p.  445  and  446,  1883-84.) 

•Cause  and  Proventiou  of  Decay  in  Building  Stone.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engs.  xv, 
1886. 
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outset  tbat  the  problem  of  ascertaining  by  laborator^^  or  other  tests 
theactaal  q^nalities,  good  or  bad,  of  any  stone,  is  pecnliarly  complicated 
and  difficult**  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  nothing  like 
definite  rules  of  procedure  with  any  probability  of  accurate  and  reliable 
results  can  be  given.  That  the  difficulties  may  be  better  appreciated 
it  may  be  well  to  note  here  the  main  points  to  be  considered.  In  the 
order  of  their  apparent  importance  they  are : 

(1)  Eesistance  to  chauges  iu  temperature. 

(2)  Eesistance  to  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

(3)  Crushing  strength  and  elasticity. 

(4)  Resistance  to  abrasive  action  of  feet  and  wind-blown  sand. 

The  order  as  above  given  may  be  subject  to  modification  to  suit  indi- 
vidual cases.  In  many  instances  the  actual  strength  of  a  stone  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  and  in  protected  situations  the  quality  men- 
tioned under  (4)  may  be  wholly  left  out  of  consideration.  In  still  other 
cases,  as  in  bridge  abutments,  strength  and  elasticity  are  matters  of 
greatest  import,  while  that  of  change  of  color  can  have  no  essential 
value.  In  the  arrangement  given  above,  especial  regard  has  been  had 
to  stone  exposed  in  the  exterior  walls  of  a  building,  and  in  a  varied 
climate  like  that  of  the  nortjiern  and  eastern  United  States. 

The  first  item  for  consideration  is  then  the  matter  of  climate.  This, 
together  with  the  location  in  which  a  structure  is  to  be  erected,  with 
especial  reference  to  proximity  to  large  cities  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  even  the  directions  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  storms, 
are  of  primary  importance  and  need  consideration  as  well  a«  do  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  stone  itself.t 

Our  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  with  an  annual  precipitation  of  some 
thirty-nine  or  forty  inches  and  a  variation  in  temperature  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  not  less  than  120^,  are  necessarily  more  trying  than  those 
where  the  precipitation  is  less  or  the  temperature  more  uniform.  There 
is  many  a  porous  sand  or  lime  stone  which  could  endure  an  exposure  of 

*  See  article  "  On  the  testing  of  building-stone,"  by  the  writer  in  American  Archi- 
tect for  February  16,  1889. 

t  '^As  an  instance  of  the  difference  in  degree  of  durability  in  the  same  material  sub- 
ject to  the  effects  of  atmosphere  in  town  and  country  we  may  notice  the  several 
frustra  of  columns  and  other  blocks  of  stone  that  were  quarried  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  and  which  are  now  lying  in  the  island  of 
Portland,  near  the  quarries  from  where  they  were  obtained.  These  blocks  are  in- 
variably found  to  be  covered  with  lichens,  and  although  they  have  been  exposed  to 
the  vicis:iitudos  of  a  marine  atmosphere  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
they  still  exhibit  beneath  the  lichens  their  original  forms,  even  to  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  employed  upon  them,  whilst  the  stone  which  was  taken  from  the  same  quarries 
and  placed  iu  the  cathedral  itself  is  in  those  parts' which  are  exposed  to  the  south 
and  southeast  winds  found  in  some  instances  to  be  fast  moldering  away.''  (Gwylt'a 
Encyclop.  of  Arch.,  p.  458.) 

It  is  stated  that  in  England  the  northern  part  of  a  building  is  always  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  the  southern,  owing  to  the  more  uniform  amount  of  moist- 
ure and  less  heat  from  the  sun. 
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hundreds  of  years  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Florida  or  New  Mexico,  but 
which  would  probably  be  found  in  a  sad  state  of  disintegration  at  the 
end  of  a  single  season  in  some  more  northern  State. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  a  great  deal  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  and  especially  the  Egyptians,  as  shown  in  the  selection  of 
enduring  materials  for  their  obelisks  and  monuments,*  a  wisdom  or 
prudence  which  modern  builders  "  admire  more  than  they  imitate,"  and 
we  are  referred  to  the  still  legible  iDscriptions  and  sharp  sculptures  on 
the  sarfaces  of  these  obelisks,  even  after  thousands  of  years  of  ex- 
posure, as  proof  of  this  marvelous  foresight  on  the  part  of  a  semi- 
barbarous  people.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  nature 
herself  had  vastly  more  to  do  in  this  matter  than  Egyptian  foresight, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  at  that  time  materials  were  selected 
with  as  little  regard  for  their  lasting  qualities  as  they  are  today.  The 
Syene  granite,  so  durable  under  Egyptian  skies,  is  no  better  than 
those  in  common  use  in  this  country,  as  the  transported  obelisks  in 
New  York  and  London  have  plainly  shown.  It  is  a  matter  of  climate 
more  than  of  material,  and  this  fact  should  never  for  a  moment  be  ig- 
nored. Were  the  climate  of  the  United  States  like  that  of  Egypt, 
southern  Italy,  or  Mexico  there  would  have  arisen  no  occasion  for  the 
compilation  of  this  chapter.t 

(2)  PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED. 

The  precautions  which  should  be  observed  in  selectiug  a  stone  for 
building  purposes  may  here  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

In  those  portions  of  the  northern  and  eastern  United  States  that 
have  been  subjected   to  glacial  action,J  and  where  the  great  mass 

•  Vide  Mat^rianx  de  Coustructiou,  par  L.  MaMcot,  p.  IjO. 

t  "From  the  maDner  in  which  the  buildings  and  mouutoents  of  Italy,  formed  of  cal- 
careous materials,  have  retained  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  sharpness  of  their  orginal 
Bcalptaring,  unless  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  man,  it  is  clear  that  a  dry  and  smokeless 
atmosphere  is  the  essential  element  of  durability.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
humid  sky  and  gaseous  atmosphere  of  British  towns  must  always  place  the  buildings 
of  thiscountry  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  as  regards  durability."    (Hull,  p.  282.) 

*'La  Gr^ce,  la  Basse  Italic,  et  notammeut  la  Sicile,  dit  il,  out  cet  (Strange  privilege 
quo  tout  s*y  conserve  intact,  presque  sans  se  d6t6riorcr,  pendant  des  si^cles  cons6cu- 
tifs.  Aussi  les  monuments,  les  statues,  lesmarbres  blancs  eux-m6mes,  qui,  chez  nous 
(on  France),  doviennent  noirs  en  douxans,  rouges  en  dix  ans,  minds  en  cinquante,  chez 
eux  sent  h  peine  noircis  au  bout  do  trois  ou  quatre  sifccles  d'exposition  en  pleiu  air. 
Sous  terre  ou  dans  un  appartement  lis  gardent  intactes  leur  forme  et  Jusqn'^  leur 
blauchcur,  ]^  perp6tuit6  pour  ainsi  dire. 

J'ai  vu  retirer  do  terre  ^  Pouzzole,  pr^s  de  Naple,  des  marbres  enfouis  depuis  plus  de 
deux  milleans,qui  avaient  Tair  de  sortir  des  mains  du  sculpteur. 

A  Palermo,  les  statues  et  les  marbres  on  plcin  air  sont,  il  est  vrai,  asscz  noirs ;  mais 
ila  n'ont  Jamais  6t6  touches,  m'a-t-on  dit,depuis  leur  mise  en  place,  et  il  y  a  1^  des 
statues. qui  datent  do  dix  si^clcs."  (E.  Carrey,  as  quoted  in  Malecot's Mat<5riaux  de 
Construction,  p.  31.) 

tThis  includes  all  of  New  England  :in(l  those  portions  of  other  Slates  lying  north 
of  a  line  running  irregularly  from  a  point  near  the  western  end  of  Long  Island 
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of  rotten  rock  that  had  accumulated  during  previous  geologic  ages 
has  been  entirely  removed,  if  the  surface  of  the  rock  as  displayed 
in  the  quarry  or  natural  outcrops  presents  a  fresh  and  undecom- 
posed  appearance,  this  may  be  construed  as  a  strong  argument  in  its 
favor,  though  it  can  not  in  all  cases  be  accepted  as  conclusive.*  A 
purely  calcareous  rock  may  weather  rapidly  and  yet  leave  no  ddbris, 
since  its  constituents  are  soluble  and  may  all  be  carried  away  by 
running  water,  leaving  no  traces  to  tell  of  the  havoc  going  steadily  on. 
Impure  limestones  and  all  silicious  rocks,  however,  leave  more  or  less 
debris  as  mark  of  their  decay. 

But  in  regions  south  of  the  glaciated  area  the  rock  is  still  covereil  by 
the  decomposed  mass,  and  hence  no  clew  can  thus  be  obtained.  In 
fiuch  cases  one  can  only  have  recourse  to  structures  that  have  already 
been  erected  from  the  stone  in  question  and  there  observe  its  weather- 
ing qualities,  or,  if  these  are  lacking,  observe  the  stone  in  tliose  parts 
of  the  quarry  that  have  not  recently  been  worked.  In  opening  a  new" 
quarry,  blocks  should  always  be  tested  by  allowing  them  to  lie  and  sea- 
son for  at  least  a  year  before  using.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  pres- 
ence of  any  readily  oxidizable  pyrite  will  have  made  its  presence  known, 
and  the  amount  of  disintegration,  or  induration,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  furnish  a  slight  clew  regarding  its  future  behavior,  indeed,  this 
seasoning  ot  stone  prior  to  its  introduction  into  a  building  should  always 
be  insisted  upon,  whatever  its  character.  A  good  building  stone, 
whatever  its  kind,  should  possess  a  moderately  fine  and  even  texture, 
with  the  grains  well  compacted,  should  give  out  a  clear  ringing  sound 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  t  and  show  always  a  clean  fresh  fracture. 
It  should  also  be  capable  of  absorbing  only  a  proportionally  small 
amount  of  water.} 

across  New  Jersey;  thence* northwesterly  across  Pennsylvania  into  New  York  8tate 
south  of  Buffalo;  thence  southwesterly  to  near  central  Ohio;  thence  due  sonth 
nearly  to  the  Ohio  River;  westerly  along  the  river  to  a  point  north  of  Louisville^ 
Ky. ;  thence  northerly  again  nearly  to  Indianapolis^  Ind. ;  thence  southwesterly  so  as 
to  include  nearly  all  of  Illinois;  thence  noi^thwesterly  to  a  point  near  Saint  Louis; 
westerly  toward  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;  thence  along  the  Osage  River  and  north wesi- 
erly  through  Kansas  near  Topeka;  through  the  eastern  half  of  Nebraska,  through 
Dakota  west  of  Bismark,  and  thence  onward  into  Montana. 

*  **No  artificial  structure  or  position  will  ever  subject  the  stone  to  the  same  degree 
of  weathering  influence  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  its  natural  position.  *  •  ♦  '|'||o 
rock  which  has  withstood  these  influences  is  quite  equal  to  withstand  the  expoKuro  of 
a  few  centuries  in  an  artificial  structure. "    (Hall  Rep.  on  Building  Stone,  p.  *24. ) 

t  In  a  report  oa  some  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength  and  elasticity  of  buihU 
ing  stone,  Mr.  T.  H.  Johnson  states  **  the  resonance  of  each  iiiece  tested  was  propor- 
tional to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  as  found  by  the  test."  (Rep.  Stito  Geol.  of  Ind.i 
1881,  p.  38.) 

I  En  un  mot,  les  qualit^s  essentielles  des  pierres  tant  duros  que  tendres  sont  d*avoir 
le  grain  fin  et  homog^ne,  la  texture  uniforme  et  compacte  ;  de  r^Ssister  4\  Thnmidit^ 
a  la  gelde,  et  de  ne  pas  dlater  au  feu  en  cas  d^incendie.     (Chateau,  Vol.  I,  p.  272.) 

Any  sandstone  weighing  less  th.in  1*50  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  absorbing  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  effervescing  anything  but 
feebly  with  acids,  is  liable  to  prove  a  second-class  stoue  as  regards  durability  where 
there  is  frost  or  much  acid  in  the  air.''    (Notes  on  Building  ConstructioQi  p,  3^} 
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The  porosity  of  any  stone  is  usually  characteristically  shown  by  its 
manner  of  drying  after  a  rain  ;  some  will  dry  quickly,  while  others  that 
have  absorbed  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  remain  moist  for  a  long 
time.  In  the  case  of  a  sandstone  it  may  be  said  that  the  grains  should 
be  closely  compacted,  so  that  the  proportion  of  cement  necessary  to  en- 
tii-ely  fill  the  interspaces  is  comparatively  small.  Of  all  cementing  ma- 
terials the  argillaceous  and  calcareous  are  the  least  durable,  and  the 
purely  siliceous  the  most  so,  the  ferruginous  cements  standing  interme- 
diate in  the  series.  Indeed  a  purely  siliceous  sandstone  cementetl 
closely  by  a  siliceous  cement  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  durable 
of  stones,  although  unfortunately  on  account  of  their  hardness  and  poor 
colors  such  can  be  utilized  only  at  a  considerable  expense  and  not  al- 
ways with  good  effect  Professor  Geikie  ♦  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
a  fine  siliceous  sandstone  erected  as  a  tombstone  in  Greyfriars  church- 
yard about  164C,  and  defaced  by  order  of  the  Government  in  1062,  still 
showed  the  marks  of  the  defacing  chisel  upon  its  polished  surfatrc  ;iff  ir 
a  lapse  of  over  two  hundred  years. 

(3)  COMPAKATIVE  DURABILITY  OF  STONES  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table  upon  the  "life''  of  various 
kinds  of  building  stone  in  New  York  City  is  of  interest;  by  the  term 
life  being  understood  the  number  of  years  that  the  stones  have  been 
found  to  last  without  discoloration  or  disintegration  to  the  extent  of 
necessitating  repairs. 

Life  in  years. 

Coarse  brown-stoue 5  to   15 

Fine  laminated  brown-stone 20  50 

Compact  brown-stone 100  200 

Blue-stone  (sandstone),  untried,  i)robubly  centuries. 

Nova  Scotia  sandstone,  untried,  perhaps 50  200 

Obiosandstone  (best  siliceous  variety),  perhaps  from  one  to  many  centuries. 

Coarse  fossiliferous  limestone 20  40 

Fine  oolitic  (French)  limestone 30  40 

Marhle,  coarse  dolomitic 40 

i&larblo,  fine  dolomitic 60  80 

Marble,  fine * 50  100 

Granite. ...V 75  200 

Gneiss,  50  years  to  many  centuries. f 

The  fact  that  certain  qujirries  have  furnished  good  material  in  the 
past  is  no  guarantee  of  the  future  output  of  the  entire  quarry.  This 
is  e8i>ecially  true  regarding  rocks  of  sedimentary  origin,  as  the  sand 
and  limestones,  different  beds  of  which  will  often  vary  widely  in 
color,  texture,  composition,  and  durability,  though  lying  closely  adja- 
cent. In  many  quarries  of  calcareous  rocks  in  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  neigh- 
boring States,  the  product  is  found  to  vary  at  different  depths  all  the 
way  from  a  pure  limestone  to  magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite.    The 

'  Geological  SIvotuhes,  p.  175. 

t  Julien,  Eep.  Tenth  Census,  1«80,  p.  391. 
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cause  of  this  remarkable  variatiou  is  little  understood  and  can  not  here 
be  touched  upon,*  but  the  fact  that  such  occurs  is  of  importance,  since 
in  many  and  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  an  equal  variation  exists 
in  point  of  durability.  By  English  as  well  as  many  other  authorities 
a  dolomite  is,  other  things  being  equal,  considered  more  durable  than 
a  limestone,  and  beyond  doubt  this  is  the  case  in  localities  where  the 
atmosphere  is  at  all  acidic,  since  dolomite,  as  already  noted,  is  but  lit- 
tle affected  by  these  agencies.  Aside  from  this  it  would  seem  yet  to  be 
proven  that,  in  the  United  States,  a  pure  limestone  was  less  durable 
than  one  that  contained  the  necessary  magnesia  to  constitute  a  true  dolo- 
mite.t  Indeed,  Professor  Hall  considers  the  magnesian  limestones,  as  a 
whole,  "  more  friable,  more  porous,  and  less  firm  "  (and  consequently 
less  durable)  than  the  pure  limestone.J 

Stones  which  are  mixtures  of  limestone  and  dolomite  are  liable  to 
weather  unevenly,  the  limestone  crystals  becoming  eaten  out,  while  the 
dolomite  particles  are  left  to  project  and  impart  a  rough  and  lusterless 
surface. 

Coarsely  fossiliferous  stones  are  usually  to  be  avoided  for  exposed  work, 
as  they  weather  unevenly,  owing  to  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  fossils 
and  the  matrix  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Thus  the  coarse  gray  Niag- 
ara limestone  from  Lockport,  K.  Y.,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Lenox 
Library  building  in  New  York  City,  began  to  show  signs  of  decay  even 
before  the  structure  was  completed.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  tbis  extreme  rate  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  6#one  was 
laid  on  edge  and  not  on  the  natural  bed.  Mr.  Wolff  §  mentions  a  case 
of  a  monument  of  shell  marble  in  a  Boston  cemetery,  in  which,  after  sev- 
enty years'  exposure,  the  fossil  shells  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  the  stone 
is  also  covered  with  fine  cracks  and  is  otherwise  decomposed.|| 

Veined  stones  are  also  subject  to  unequal  weathering  when  exposed; 
this  being  due  to  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  vein  matter  and  the  mass 
of  the  rock.    This  is  true  of  all  stones,  but  is  especially  noticeable  in 

*  Interested  partiet}  should  cou8uIt  such  works  as  Geikie's  text  book  of  Geology  and 
Prestwich's  Chemical  and  Physical  Gcoloj^y  and  the  authorities  there  alladed  to. 

t  **  The  nearer  a  magnesian  limestone  approaches  a  dolomite  in  composition  the 
more  durable  it  is  likely  to  be."  **  In  tlie  formation  of  dolomite  some  peculiar  com- 
bination takes  place  between  the  molecules  of  each  substance;  they  possess  some 
inherent  power  by  which  the  ilivibible  or  minutest  i^articles  intermix  and  unite  with 
one 'another  so  intimately  as  to  be  inseparable  by  mechanical  means.  Ou  examining  * 
with  a  high  magnifying  power  a  specimen  of  genuine  magnesian  limestone  •  •  » 
it  will  be  found  not  composed  of  two  sorts  of  crystals,  some  formed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  others  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  the  entire  mass  of  stone  is  made  up 
of  rhomboids,  each  of  which  contains  both  earths  homogeneously  crystallized  to- 
gether. When  this  is  the  case  wc  know  by  practical  observation  that  the  stone  is 
extremely  durable."    (Smith's  Lithology,  Building  Const.,  p.  40.) 

t  Hop.  Tenth  Census,  p.  liOO. 

^  Rep.  on  Building- Stone,  p.  40. 

HThe  limestone  of  which  was  constructed  the  State  capitol  building  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  proved  so  inferior,  owing  to  the  weathering  out  of  the  numerous  fossil 
orthocera,  that  the  quarries  have  been  discontinued  on  tbis  account  t^} one. 
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the  so-called  verdantique  marbles,  where  the  white  veins  of  calcite  or 
dolomite  lose  their  polish  and  crumble  away  more  rapidly  than  the 
serpentine  composing  the  bulk  of  the  rock.  Good  examples  of  tliis  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  bases  of  the  two  statues  in  front  ot  the  City  Ilall  in 
Boston.  Stones  which,  like  many  marbles,  contain  seams  of  mica,  talc, 
or  other  minerals,  are  objectionable  for  like  reasons.  Thus  the  marble 
column  supporting  the  statue  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  City  Uall  at 
Washington,  though  having  been  in  place  but  some  twenty  years,  is  to- 
day cracked  from  top  to  bottom,  owing  to  the  opening  of  one  of  these 
seams  of  talc.  It  may  be  stated  further  that  in  the  majority  of  marbles 
and  such  other  stones  as  are  used  chiefly  for  decoration  work,  those 
variously  colored  lines  and  veins  or  structural  features  which  give 
the  stone 'its  chief  beauty  are  in  reality  flaws  and  lines  ot  weakness. 
There  is  many  a  beautiful  imported  marble  which  when  sawn  into  a 
thin  slab  will  scarcely  bear  its  own  weight,  but  must  be  backed  by 
cheaper  and  stronger  material. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  essential  qualities  of  a  marble,  aside  from 
color,  which  may  vary  almost  indefinitely,  are  that  it  shall  possess  a  text- 
ure sufficiently  compact  and  hard  to  take  a  smooth  surface  and  acquire  a 
high  polish.  The  chief  defect  in  nearly  all  American  marbles,  and  one 
that  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  be  fully  realized,  is  that  they  are  too  coarsely 
crystalline.  This  not  only  renders  the  production  of  a  perfect  surface 
diflScult,  but  the  cleavage  facets  frequently  reflect  the  light  from  below 
the  surface  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  its  uniformity.  However  good 
the  color  may  be,  a  stone  of  this  nature  must  always  rank  lower  than 
one  that  is  so  fine  grained  as  to  appear  non-crystalline  or  amorphous. 
It  is  this  fact,  and  this  alone,  that  renders  the  American  marbles  now 
in  the  market  inferior  to  such  arS  are  imported  from  Belgium,  the  French 
Pyrenees,  Italy,  or  northern  Africa.  Those  who  are  seeking  new  sources 
of  material  will  do  well  to  bear  this  in  mind.* 

Time  of  qtmrrying. — ^The  season  of  year  during  which  a  stone  was 
quarried  may  also,  in  certain  cases,  be  worthy  of  note.  It  is  well  known 
that  many  stones  can  be  quarried  with  safety  only  during  the  summer 
season,  but  GrUber  goes  a  step  further  and  states t  that  while  the  best 
time  for  quarrying  is  during  the  summer,  the  freshly  quarried  material 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  sun  and  dry  too  quickly,  as  it  is  lia- 
ble thereby  to  become  shaky.  This  he  regards  as  particularly  likely  to 
happen  to  sandstone.  Stone  quarried  in  winter,  or  during  very  wet 
seasons,  is  liable,  according  to  this  authority,  to  have  but  slight  tenacity 
when  dried,  and  to  remain  always  particularly  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  moisture.  Finally,  he  states,  a  stone  is  liable  to  disintegration  if 
built  immediately  into  a  wall  without  seasoning.  Stones  for  carved 
work  are  to  be  quarried  in  the  spring,  since  such  longest  retain  their 
quarry  water,  and  this,  if  once  lost,  no  subsequent  wetting  can  restore. 

''Stone,  iDdianapoHs,  Ind.,  February,  1889. 
pie  Baumatorialjen-Lehre,  p.  61,' 
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K.    METHODS  OF  PEOTECTION  AND  PEESEEVATION. 

(1)  PRECAUTIONARY  METHODS. 

Position  in  wall. — All  authorities  agree  that  stratified  stone  should 
be  placed  in  the  walls  with  the  bedding  horizontal,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure.  Not  only  are  they  as  a  rule 
strongest  in  this  position,  but  as  they  will  absorb  less  water  they  are 
correspondingly  less  liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  frost.  This 
fact  has  already  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon.  The  denser  and  harder 
stones  should  as  a  rule  be  used  in  the  lower  courses;  the  lighter  ones 
in  the  superstructure.  The  non-absorbent  stones  should  be  used  in  the 
ground  and  in  plinths,  sills,  strings,  courses,  and  weather  beds  of  cor- 
nices, etc.;  the  softer  and  more  absorbent  ones  may  be  used  for  plain 
walling.* 

The  necessity  of  laying  non-absorbent  stones  in  the  ground  becomes 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  in  this  position  they  are  in  contact  with 
more  or  less  moisture,  which,  when  absorbed,  is  liable  to  cause  discolora- 
tion and  damp,  unhealthy  walls.  If  from  necessity  porous  stone  are 
used,  a  coating  of  water-proof  material,  as  asphalt,  should  be  interposed 
between  those  courses  that  are  in  contact  with  the  ground  and  those  of 
the  superstructurct 

In  laying  the  lower  courses  of  Lee  dolomite  in  the  walls  of  the  Capi- 
tol at  Washington,  the  stone  was  observed  to  show  a  brownish  discol- 
oration, due  to  the  absorption  of  unclean  water  from  the  mortar.  This 
was  finally  remedied  by  coating  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  stones  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  mortar  with  a  thin  layer  of  asphalt  which 
prevented  such  absorption  and  thus  removed  the  difficulty.$ 

No  one  who  has  given  the  subject  any  attention  can  have  failed  to 
remark  how,  in  town  and  city  houses  constructed  of  the  Connecticut  or 
New  Jersey  brown  sandstones,  the  blocks  in  the  lower  courses — those  in 
close  proximity  to  the  sidewalks — almost  invariably  scale  after  an  ex- 
posure of  but  a  few  years,  while  those  in  the  courses  above  remain  in- 
tact for  a  much  longer  perioil.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  lower 
courses  are  kept  almost  constantly  wet,  receiving  not  only  the  water 
that  falls  as  rain  upon  the  walls  abovc^,  but  also  that  which  splashes 
from  the  walk  or  is  absorbed  from  the  ground.  As  noted  by  Chateau 
(op.  citj  p.  352),  it  is  not  those  portions  of  a  wall  that  receive  the  water 
trom  rains  direct  that  are  most  and  earliest  liable  to  decomposition,  but 
the  under  and  partially  protected  portions,  as  those  under  the  cornices, 

*  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Scicuccs,  Vol.  vii,  p.  839. 

t  T.  EgglestoD,  Am.  Arch.,  Sept.  5,  16^5.  This  authority  states  further,  that  iu  the 
exterior  walls  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  stone  for  the  first  60  or  70  feet  in 
height  is  more  decomposed  than  above  this  point.  This  is  accounted  for  in  part  on 
the  supposition  that  the  atmosphere  near  the  ground  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
acid  gases  than  at  higher  altitudes. 

t  Sill.  Jour.,  xxu,  1856,  p.  36.  r^  i 
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the  entablatures  and  the  ^^tablettes"  of  balustrades  upon  which  the 
water  drips  or  runs  more  slowly.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  architects 
advocate  the  under-throating  of  window  sills  and  other  projections  in  or- 
der that  the  water  may  be  thrown  off  from  the  building  and  not  allowed 
to  run  down  over  the  face  of  the  stone  beneath.  The  disastrous  effects 
from  neglect  of  this  proceeding  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  Julien  in 
reference  to  buildings  in  New  York  City.  The  author  has  in  mind 
the  costly  residence  of  a  former  Cabinet  minister  in  Washington  in 
which  the  middle  portion  of  the  brownstone  entablatures  are  almost 
continually  wet  throughout  the  winter  months  by  the  soaking  through 
of  water  from  above.  The  stone  steps  in  the  same  house  are  constantly 
wet  and  show  a  whitish  efSorescence.  Both  these  defects  are  liable  to 
appear  in  so  porous  a  material,  but  might  in  large  part  have  been 
averted  by  exercising  proper  care  in  building. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  comment  on  the  folly  of  placing 
iron  railing  on  steps,  platforms,  etc.,  of  finely  finished  granite,  since  in 
spite  of  paint  and  other  means  of  protection  the  iron  invariably  rusts, 
staining  and  badly  defacing  the  entire  surface  beyond  possibility  of 
repair. 

The  method  of  dressing  a  stone  has  an  important  bearing  upon  its  dura- 
bility. As  a  rule  it  may  be  set  down  that  the  less  jar  from  heavy 
pounding  the  surface  is  subjected  to  the  better;  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  constant  impact  of  the  blows  tend  to  destroy  the  adhesive  or  cohesive 
power  of  the  grains,  and  thus  renders  the  stone  more  susceptible  to 
atmospheric  influences.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Batchen  that  some  of  the 
dolomites  used  in  Chicago,  although  apparently  perfectly  sound  when 
quarried,  shortly  showed  a  tendency  to  scale  on  exposure.  On  examina- 
tion it  appears  that  in  dressing  these  surfaces  were  both  ax-  and  bush- 
hammered,  the  implements  used  weighing  from  8  to  12  pounds,  and  capa- 
ble of  striking  blows  of  not  less  than  150  or  200  pounds.  The  effect  of 
these  heavy  blows  was  to  "stun''*  the  surfaces  for  the  depth  of  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth,  or  even  one-fourth,  of  an  inch,  and  on  ex. 
posure  scaling  resulted,  leaving  them  ragged  and  unsightly.  Sawn 
surfaces  of  the  same  stone,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  usually  show  the 
slightest  tendency  to  scale. 

Besults  such  as  these  are  what  one  is  naturally  led  to  expect,  but 
further  experiments  are  necessary  before  it  will  answer  to  speak  too 
positively  regarding  the  merits  or  demerits  of  various  kinds  of  finish. 
With  compact  crystalline  rocks  like  the  granites  and  diabases  it  would 
seem  proba^ble  that  rock-faced  work,  untouched  by  chisel  or  hammer, 
would  prove  most  durable,  since  the  crystalline  facets  thus  exposed  are 
best  fitted  to  shed  moisture  and  the  natural  adhesion  of  the  grains  has 
not  been  disturbed  t. 

*/.«.,  to  break  the  grains  and  prodaco  minute  fissures. 

t  The  single  experiment  of  Pfaff,  in  which  a  polished  granite  was  found  to  weather 
more  rapidly  than  one  unpolished,  seems  too  anomalous  to  he  accepted  until  further 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 23 
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With  the  softer  and  more  absorbent  stones,  on  the  other  hand,  Ihe 
rock  surface  from  its  irregularity  and  roughness  is  more  susceptible  to 
the  attacks  of  moisture  and  atmospheric  acids,  and  hence  would  proba- 
bly be  found  less  durable,  although  from  its  roughness  at  the  start  any 
disintegration  is  less  noticeable  than  on  finely  finished  work.  With 
such  stones  a  smoothly  sawn  or  polished  surface  seems  best  adapted  to 
oar  variable  climate.* 

(2)  PROTECTION  BY  MEANS  OF  SOLUTIONS. 

Many  methods  have  been  devised  for  checking  or  altogether  prevent- 
ing the  unfavorable  action  of  the  weather  upon  building  stone  of  va- 
rious kinds,  but  none  of  them  can  be  considered  as  really  satisfactory. 
The  problem,  as  may  reailily  be  understood,  consists  in  findiug  some 
fluidal  substance  into  which  the  stone  may  be  dipped  or  which  may  be 
applied  with  a  brush  to  its  outer  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  its 
pores  and  thus  prevent  all  access  of  moisture.  Whatever  the  sub- 
stance, it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  in  no  way  to  discolor  or  disfigure 
the  stone. 

Paint — This  is  one  of  the  substances  most  generally  used  and  which 
has  been  employed  on  the  porous  sandstone  of  the  Capitol,  White 
House,  Patent  Office,  and  other  public  buildings  in  Washington.    It  is 

proof  is  offered.  A  poliuhed  surface  must  natarally  shed  water  more  readily  than  a 
sawn  or  tool-dressed  oue,  and  hence  it  woold  seem  that  it  should  be  more  darable. 
It  is  of  coarse  possible  that,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  smooth  surface  neces- 
sary for  polishing  was  produced,  the  surface  minerals  were  badly  shattered,  and  hence 
succumbed  the  more  readily  on  exposure. 

*  Professor  Hall,  writing  on  the  methods  of  dressing  certain  argillaceous  limestones 
( Rep.  on  Building  Stones,  p.  36-37),  says :  '*  In  the  dressing  of  limestone  the  tool  crushes 
thu  stone  to  a  certain  depth,  and  leaves  the  surface  with  an  interrupted  layer  of  a  lighter 
color,  in  which  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  has  been  partially  or  entirely  destroyed; 
and  in  this  condition  the  argillaceous  seams  are  so  covered  and  obscured  as  to  be 
scarcely  or  at  all  visible,  but  the  weathering  of  one  or  two  years  usually  shows  their 
presence. 

*^  The  usual  process  of  dressing  limestone  rather  exaggerates  the  cause  of  dilapida- 
tion from  the  shaly  seams  in  the  material.  The  clay  being  softer  than  the  adjacent 
Htoue  and  the  blow  of  the  hammer  or  other  tool  breaks  the  limestone  at  the  margin 
of  the  seam  and  drives  forward  in  the  space  little  wedge-shaped  bits  of  the  harder 
gtone.  A  careful  examination  of  dressed  surfaces  will  often  show  the  limestone  along 
the  seam  to  be  fractured  with  numerous  thin  wedge-shaped  slivers  of  the  stone  which 
have  been  broken  off  and  are  more  or  less  driven  forward  into  the  softer  parts.  In 
looking  at  similar  suifaces  which  have  been  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
will,  be  seen  that  the  stone  adjacent  to  the  seam  presents  an  interrupted  fractured 
margin,  the  small  fragments  having  dropped  out  in  the  process  of  weathering.  Lime- 
stones of  this  character  are  much  better  adapted  to  rough  dressing,  when  the  blows 
are  directed  away  from  the  surface  instead  of  against  it,  and  when  the  entire  surface 
shall  be  left  of  the  natural  fresh  fracture.  By  this  process  the  clay  seams  have  not 
been  crushed,  nor  the  limestone  margining  them  broken,  and  the  stone  withstands 
the  weather  much  longer  than  otherwise.  The  attempt  at  •fine  hammer-dressing  is 
injurious  to  any  stone,  for  the  cohesion  of  the  p€irticles  is  necessarily  destroyed,  and 
a  portion  of  the  surface  left  in  a  condition  to  be  much  more  readily  as  ted  upon  by  the 
weather,"  ,  ,  . 
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foand  Dccessary  to  renew  the  coating  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
even  then  the  results  are  unsatisfactory. 

Oil — This,  as  stated  by  Jalien,*  always  discolors  a  light  colored 
stone,  while  it  renders  a  dark  colored  one  still  darker.  According  to 
this  authority  the  oil  is  applied  as  follows :  The  surface  of  the  stone  is 
washed  clean,  and  after  drying  is  painted  with  one  or  more  coats  of 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  finally  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  in  warm 
water.  This  renders  the  tint  more  uniform.  This  method  has  been 
tried  on  several  houses  iu  New  York  City,  and  the  water-proof  coating 
thus  produced  found  to  last  some  four  or  five  years,  when  it  must  be 
renewed. 

Paraffine. — This,  dissolved  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  is  spoken  of,t  but  is  not 
recommended.  A  better  method,  as  suggested  by  Julien,|  consists  in 
brushing  over  the  surface  of  the  building  with  melted  parafiine  and  then 
beating  it  gently  until  it  has  been  nearly  all  absorbed  into  the  pores  of 
tbe  stone.  This  produces  little  or  no  discoloration,  but  it  is  thought 
doubtful  by  some  if  the  heating  of  the  stone  is  not  more  injurious  than 
the  parafflue  is  beneficial. 

The  preparation  used  in  coating  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central 
Park,  Kew  York,  is  said  by  Mr.  Caffal§  to  have  consisted  of  paraffine 
containing  creosote  dissolved  iu  turpentine,  the  creosote  being  consid- 
ered efficacious  in  preventing  organic  growth  upon  the  stone.  The 
melting  point  of  the  compound  is  about  140^  Fahrenheit.  In  applying^ 
the  surface  to  be  coated  is  first  heated  by  means  of  especially  designed 
lamps  and  charcoal  stoves,  and  the  melted  compound  applied  with  a 
brush.  On  cooling  it  is  absorbed  to  a  depth  dependent  upon  the  degree 
of  penetration  of  the  heat.  In  the  case  of  the  obelisk,  Mr.  Cafifal  states 
that,  in  his  belief,  it  was  absorbed  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Some 
67f  pounds  of  the  material  was  used  in  going  over  the  220  square  yards 
of  surface.  An  equal  surface  of  brown  sandstone  is  stated  to  require 
ordinarily  about  40  or  50  pounds.  The  cost  of  treating  an  ordinary  25- 
foot  brownstone  front,  with  a  porch,  is  given  by  this  authority  at  from 
$200  to  $300.  This  process,  like  the  last,  has  been  objected  to  by  some 
on  the  ground  that  the  heating  was  liable  to  injure  the  stone.  Just  how 
much  injury  is  likely  to  result  from  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  to  say.  It  seems  scarcely  pos. 
Bible  that  a  good  quality  of  sandstone  laid  on  its  bed  could  be  at  all  af- 
fected ;  neither,  it  in  safe  to  say,  would  brick. 

Soft  soap  and  alum  solution. — ^This,  as  given  by  Julien,  consists  of 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  to  1  gallon  of  boiling  water  and 
oue-half  a  pound  of  alum  in  4  gallons  of  water.  It  is  said  to  answer 
well  in  exposed  situations  in  England,  but  to  require  frequent  renewal. 


•  Tenth  Census,  p.  389. 

t  Notes  on  baildiug  constrnotion. 

t  Op.  oit.  389-90. 

J  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Soi.,  Nor.,  1885,  p.  66.  ^  , 
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Various  solations  of  beeswax,  rosin,  and  coal  tar  have  also  been  tried 
with  indifferent  saccess. 

Bamom^s  process, — This  consists  in  saturating  the  stone  as  far  as 
practicable  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  (water glass)  and 
afterwards  applying  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  This  last  coming 
in  contact  with  the  silicate  produces  by  double  decomposition  an  in- 
soluble silicate  of  lime,  cementing  the  grains  of  which  the  stone  is 
composed  firmly  together.* 

*<  The  solution  of  silicate  is  first  applied  in  a  dilute  form  so  as  to  be 
absorbed  readily  into  the  i>ores  of  the  stone.  Several  coats  are  applied 
with  an  ordinary  whitewash  brush  and  when  thoroughly  dry  the  surface 
is  washed  with  rain  water ,  again  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  calcium  sola 
tion  applied  in  the  same  manner.  The  precautions  to  be  used  are  :  (I) 
the  stone  must  be  clean  and  dry  before  applying  the  solution ;  (2)  the 
silicate  must  be  applied  until  the  stone  is  fully  saturated,  but  no  excess 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface ;  (3)  the  calcium  must  not  be 
applied  until  after  the  silicate  is  dry ;  a  clear  day  or  so  should  intervene 
if  possible  ;  (4)  care  must  be  taken  that  either  solution  is  not  splashed 
upon  the  windows  or  upon  painted  work,  as  it  can  not  be  removed  there- 
from ;  (5)  upon  no  account  should  the  same  brush  be  used  for  both 
solutions.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  about  4  gallons  of  each  solu- 
tion will  be  required  for  every  100  yards  of  surface.'^ 

Szerelmey^s  stone  liquid  is  stated  to  be  a  combination  of  Kuhlman's 
process  with  a  temporary  wash  of  some  bituminous  substance.  The  wall 
being  made  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  the  liquid  is  applied  in  two  or  three 
coats  with  a  painter's  brush,  until  a  slight  glaze  appears  on  the  surface. 
This  composition  was  used  with  some  success  in  arresting  for  a  time 
the  decay  of  the  stone  in  the  House  of  Parliament.t 

Kuhlman^s  process  consists  in  simply  coating  the  surface  of  the  stone 
with  a  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  solution.  It  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  potash  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  produces  a  dis- 
agreeable efflorescence,  which,  however,  disappears  in  time. 

M.  Lewins^  process  consists  in  coating  the  surface  of  the  stone  with 
solutions  of  an  alkaline  silicate  (silicate  of  potash)  and  alumina,  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  It  is  stated  that  this  wash  will  give  so 
close  a  surface  to  sandstone  that  it  can  be  polished.(t)  Either  of  the 
solutions  can  be  colored  if  desired.| 

Very  many  other  solutions  have  been  devised  and  tried  both  in 
Europe  and  in  this  country,  but  which,  in  the  language  of  Professor 
Julien,  ^^  have  in  most  cases  resulted  in  complete  failure,  not  arresting 
the  exfoliation.'^ 


*  DobsoD,  Masonry  and  Stone-Catting,  p.  141.      See  also  American  Aroh.   and 
Bnilder,  1877,  u,  p.  21,  38,  and  Notes  on  Building  Constraotion,  p.  79. 
t  Notes  on  Building  Construction,  p  79. 
t  Jour.  Franklin  Inst.,  3rd,  Ixix,  1875,  p.  338. 
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JPart  II. 

THE  ROCKS. 

A.— SOAP-STONE. 

This,  althongh  not  properly  a  bailding  stone,  is  of  sufficient  economic 
importance  to  merit  attention. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  USES. 

Pore  soap-stone  is  a  massive  or  schistose  variety  of  the  mineral  talc 
In  this  form  it  is  often  called  steatite,  soap-stone,  or  pot-stone ;  chemi 
cally,  then,  it  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  of  the  following  compo 
sitiou,  according  to  Dana:*  Silica,  62.8;  magnesia,  33.5;  water,  3.7 
The  mercantile  varieties  are,  however,  nearly  always  more  or  less  im 
pure,  iron  sometimes  replacing  a  part  of  the  magnesia,  while  antho 
phyllite,  pyrite,  pyrrohotite  and  quartz  are  common  accessories.  It  is 
soft  enough  to  be  easily  scratched  by  the  thumb-nail,  and  has  a  marked 
soapy  or  greasy  feeling,  two  characteristics  which  readily  distinguish  it 
from  most  other  rocks.  It  can  be  sawn  into  slabs  or  turned  on  a  lathe, 
and  being,  when  well  seasoned,  very  refractory,  is  much  used  for  fire- 
stones  in  furnaces  and  stoves;  it  is  also  very  extensively  used  for  lining 
stationary  wash-tubs.  The  finer  varieties  are,  accordiug  to  Dana,  made 
into  images  in  China,  and  into  inkstands  and  similar  articles  in  other 
countries.  It  is  cut  into  vessels  for  culinary  purposes  in  Lombardy,  and 
was  so  used  to  some  extent  by  the  aborigines  of  North  America.  The 
harder  varieties  are  cut  into  gas  jets,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain.  "  French  chalk  '^  is  a  fine,  compact  variety  used 
for  tracing  on  cloth  and  for  removing  grease  spots.  The  waste  frag- 
ments are  sometimes  ground  up  and  used  for  lubricating  machinery. 
It  is  also  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called  mineral 
paints.  The  total  product  of  the  United  States  for  1882  has  been  esti- 
mated at  about  6,000  tons,  with  an  average  valuation  of  $15  per  ton.j 

"  Manual  of  Mineralogy  and  Lithology,  p.  305. 

t  Mineral  Besouroes  of  the  United  States,  1883,  p.  464. 
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(2)  SOAP-STONES  OP  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIEa 

Arkansas. — Specimens  of  a  fine,  compact,  brecciated  steatite  have 
beeu  received  at  the  musenm  from  some  12  miles  north  of  Benton, 
Salina  County.    The  supply  is  stated  to  be  abundant* 

District  of  Columbia. — A  small  bed  of  soap-stone  of  apparently  fiair 
quality  occurs  at  Indian  Hill,  about  2  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  quarried  to  demon- 
strate its  value.  Other  beds  of  limited  extent  occur  near  Tenually  town, 
not  far  from  the  District  line,  and  on  the  Woodley  Lane  road.  The 
beds  are  interstratified  with  the  micaceous  and  hornblendio  schists  of 
the  vicinity,  and  have  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  strike. 

Massachusetts. — Quarries  of  soap-stone  have  been  worked  from  time 
to  time  in  Lynnfield  and  Korth  Dana,  in  this  State.  The  Lynnfield 
stone  occurs  in  connection  with  serpentine.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be 
readily  cut  with  an  ordinary  handsaw  when  first  quarried,  but  hardens 
on  exposure.  When  quarried,  which  it  has  not  been  since  1880,  it  was 
used  chiefly  for  stove-backs,  sills,  and  steps.  At  North  Dana  the  soap- 
stone  quarries  were  opened  as  early  as  184G,  and  have  at  times  been 
quite  extensively  worked. 

yew  Hamjyshire. — An  extensive  bed  of  fine  quality  soap-stone  was  dis- 
covered in  1794  at  Francestown,  in  this  State,  and  was  worked  as  early 
as  1802.  Up  to  1867  some  2,020  tons  had  been  quarried  and  sold.  In 
this  latter  year  some  3,700  stoves  were  manufactured  by  one  company 
alone.  The  business  has  been  conducted  upon  a  large  scale  ever  since. 
The  bed  has  been  followed  some  400  feet,  and  the  present  opening  is 
some  40  feet  wide,  80  feet  long,  and  80  feet  deep.  Other  beds  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  the  same  formation  occur  in  Weare,  Warner,  Canter- 
bury, and  Eichmond,  all  of  which  have  been  operated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Five  beds  of  soap-stone  also  occur  in  the  town  of  Orford, 
and  an  important  quarry  was  opened  as  early  as  1855  in  Haverhill.  It 
has  not,  however,  been  worked  coutiuuously.t 

New  York. — Soap-stone  or  talc  occurs  in  abundance  in  Fowler  and  Ed- 
wards, Saint  Lawrence  County,  in  this  State.  It  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality,  remarkably  tough,  and  very  refractory  in  fire.} 

North  Carolina. — Soap-stone  of  fine  quality  occurs  in  several  locali- 
ties in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State,  the  museum  collection  show- 
ing specimens  from  7  miles  northeast  of  Murphy,  Cherokee  County ; 
from  4 J  miles  from  Greenborough,  Guilford  County;  from  Alamance 
County ;  from  Kantehala  River,  Cherokee  County;  and  from  Deep  River, 
Moore  County.  Of  these  the  Fantehala  stone  is  a  pure,  neariy  white, 
compact  talc,  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  the  best  French  chalk.  It  has 
been  much  used  as  a  white  earth.    The  Deep  River  **  soap-stone^  is  a 

*Agr.  Min.  &  Timber  Kesoarces  of  Ark.,  1884. 
t  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  in,  ^.  86-88. 
f  Geology  of  New  York,  1838,  p.  206. 
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compact  variety  of  the  mineral  pyrophyllite.  This  is  also  used  as  white 
eartb.  Both  these  stones  are  shipped  in  balk  to  New  York,  where  they 
are  ground  and  bolted.  The  stones  from  the  other  localities  are  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  soap-stones,  but  apparently  of  good  quality. 

Pennsylvania. — In  the  southern  edge  of  Montgomery  County,  **  ex- 
tending from  the  northern  brow  of  Chestnut  Hill  between  the  two  turn, 
pikes,  across  the  Wissabickon  Creek  and  the  Schuylkill  (o  a  point  about 
a  mile  west  of  Merion  Square,^  occurs  a  long,  straight  outcrop  of  stea- 
tite and  serpentine.  The  eastern  and  central  part  of  this  belt  on  its 
southern  side  ^^ consists  chiefly  of  a  talcose  steatite^  while  the  north- 
ern side  contains  much  serpentine  interspersed  in  lumps  through  the 
steatite.  Only  in  a  few  neighborhoods  does  the  steatite  or  serpentine 
occur  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  profitably  quarried.  On  the 
east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  about  2  miles  below  Spring  Mill,  a  good 
quality  of  material  occurs  that  has  long  been  successfully  worked.  It 
has  also  been  quarried  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  away,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wissa- 
bickon, opposite  Thorp's  Mill.  The  material  is  now  used  principally  for 
lining  stoves,  fire-places,  and  furnaces,  though  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  present  one,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Montgomery  County  marble,  it  was  in  considerable  demand 
for  door-steps  and  sills.  It  proved  poorly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
however,  owing  to  the  unequal  hardness  of  its  different  constituents, 
the  soap-stone  wearing  rapidly  away,  while  the  serpentine  was  left  pro- 
jecting like  knots  or  ^<  bob-nails  in  a  plank."* 

South  Caro/tTia.— Steatite  or  soap-stone  is  said  to  occur  in  this  State 
in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Spartanburgh,  Union,  Pickens,  Oconee,  An- 
derson, Abbeville,  Kershaw,  Fairfield,  and  Richland.  The  Anderson 
County  stone  is  said  to  have  been  much  used  for  hearthstones.  That 
of  Pickens  County  is  considered  of  value,  but  it  has  been  quarried  to 
a  very  limited  extent.t 

The  writer  has  seen  some  of  this  material.  Th^  national  collections 
contain  a  single  specimen  of  a  very  compact,  nearly  black  steatitic 
rock  marked  as  from  Torkville,  in  York  County,  but  there  are  no  data 
concerning  ^s  occurrence  or  utility. 

Texas. — Sbap-stone  of  good  quality  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity  is 
stated  to  occur  in  largo  veins  on  the  Hondo  and  Sandy  Creeks,  about 
midway  of  their  courses  through  Llano  County.} 

Vermont. — Most  of  the  steatite  of  this  State  is  found  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains  and  near  the  eastern  line  of  the  talcose  slate 
formation,  beds  of  it  extending  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  State. 
The  rock  occurs  usually  associated  with  serpentine  and  hornblende. 
The  beds  are  not  continuous  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  great  thickness  in 

*  Rep.  C^  Geol.  Survey  of  Pa.,  pp.  95,  96. 

t  Soath  Carolina,  Popnlatlon,  Resources,  etc.,  1883. 

t  Second  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Tex.,  1876,  p.  26. 
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comparison  with  their  length.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  several 
isolated  outcrops  occur  on  the  same  line  of  strata,  sometimes  several 
miles  apart,  and  in  many  cases  alternating  with  beds  of  dolomitic  lime- 
stone that  are  scattered  along  with  them. 

At  least  sixty  beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  Statein  the  towns  of  Beads- 
boro,  Marlborough,  Newfane,  Windham,  Townsend,  Athens,  Grafton, 
Andover,  Chester,  Oavendish,  Baltimore,  Ludlow,  Plymouth,  Bridge- 
water,  Thetford,  Bethel,  Bochester,  Warren,  Braintree,  Waitsfield, 
Moretown,  Duxbury,  Waterbury,  Bolton,  Stow,  Cambridge,  Waterville, 
Berkshire,  Eden,  Lowell,  Belvidere,  Johnson,  Enosburgh,  Westlield, 
Bichford,  Troy,  and  Jay. 

Of  the  beds  named  those  in  Grafton  and  Athens  are  stated  to  have 
been  longest  worked  and  to  have  produced  the  most  stone.  The  beds 
lie  in  gneiss.  The  quarries  were  profitably  worked  as  early  as  1820. 
Another  important  bed  is  that  in  the  town  of  Weathersfield.  This, 
like  that  of  Grafton,  is  situated  in  gneiss,  but  has  no  overlying  rock, 
and  the  soap-stone  occurs  in  inexhaustible  quantitiesl.  It  was  first 
worked  about  1847,  and  during  1859  about  800  tons  of  material  were 
removed  and  sold.  The  Bochester  beds  were  also  of  great  importance, 
the  stone  being  peculiarly  finegrained  and  compact.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators.  The  quality  of  the 
stone  is  represented  to  be  unusually  good  and  free  from  impurities.* 
The  bed  at  Fewfano  occurs  in  connection  with  serpentine,  and  is  some 
half  a  mile  in  length  by  not  less  than  12  rods  in  width  at  its  northern 
extremityj.  The  soap-stone  and  serpentine  are  strangely  mixed,  and  the 
general  course  of  the  bed  being  like  that  of  an  irregular  vein  of  granite 
in  limestone. 

Virginia. — Soap-stone  occurs  in  this  State,  according  to  Professor 
Boger8,t  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hardware  Biver,  both  in  Fluvanna  and 
Buckingham  Counties.  There  is  also  a  bed  of  it  associated  with  the  tal- 
cose  slates  in'  Albemarle  County,  a  little  west  of  the  Green  Mountain. 
Specimens  have  been  received  from  near  this  locality  which  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  beds  from  here  extend  in  a  southwesterly  direction, 
passing  through  Kelson  County,  where  they  are  associated  with  serpen- 
tine ;  thence  they  cross  the  James  Biver  above  Lynchburgh,  and  present 
an  outcrop  about  2  miles  westward  of  the  town  on  the  road  leading  to 
Liberty;  also  one  about  2  J  miles  westward  of  Nqw  London.  Continuing 
in  the  same  direction  it  is  seen  at  the  meadows  of  Goose  Creek,  where 
it  has  been  quarried  tojsome  extent.  Continuing  in  the  same  general 
direction  the  soap-stone  again  appears  in  several  nearly  parallel  ranges, 
of  which  the  most  eastern  makes  its  appearance  near  the  Pigg  Biver, 
in  Franklin  County.  A  second  belt  occurs  in  the  same  vicinity  near 
the  eastern  ba^e  of  Jack's  Mountain;  a  third  still  farther  west,  about  1 
mile  from  Franklin  Court- House,  and  a  fourth  yet  more  to  the  west,  on 

•Geology  of  Vermont,  Vol.  ii,  p.  783-91. 
t  Geology  of  the  Virginias,  p.  79. 
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the  eastern  slope  of  Grassy  Hill.  The  material  from  near  Franklin 
Gourt-Honse  is  stated  to  b^  the  best  of  any  of  the  above.  About  30 
miles  southwest  from  Richmond,  at  Ghula,  in  Amelia  County,  there  are 
outcrops  of  soap-stone  said  to  be  of  fine  quality,  and  which  in  former 
times  were  quite  extensively  operated  by  the  Indians.  They  have  been 
re-opened  within  a  few  years,  and  the  material  is  now  in  the  market. 
Specimens  of  the  stone  in  the  Museum  collection  are  by  no  meaus  pure 
talc,  but  carry  abundant  long  brownish  fibers  of  some  amphibolic  min- 
eral. 

B.  SERPENTINE,  OPHIGALCITE,  VERDANTIQUE  MAt^BLB. 
(1)  COMPOSITION,  ORIGIN,  AND  USES  OF  SERPENTINE. 

Serpentine  is  essentially  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  consisting 
when  pure  of  nearly  equal  proportions  of  silica  and  magnesia  with  from 
12  to  13  per  cent,  of  water.  The  massive  varieties  quarried  for  archi- 
tectural purposes  are  always  more  or  less  impure,  containing  frequently 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  iron  protoxides,  together  with  varying  quan- 
tities of  chrome  iron  (chromite),  iron  pyrites,  hornblende,  olivine,  min- 
erals of  the  pyroxene  group,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

The  origin  of  serpentine  rocks  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute 
among  geologists.  Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  in  many 
cases  they  result  unmistakably  from  the  alteration  of  igneous  eruptive 
rocks,  especially  the  olivine  bearing  varieties,  such  as  the  peridotites 
and  gabbros.  In  the  varities  ophicalcite,  consisting  of  intermingled 
serpentine  and  calcite  or  dolomite,  the  serpentine  is  apparently  in  all 
cases  derived  by  a  procees  of  hydration  and  decalcification  from  a 
non-aluminous  pyroxene.  The  theory  long  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Hunt 
to  the  effect  that  the  serpentine  occurring  intercalated  with  beds  of 
schistose  rocks  and  limestones  resulted  from  metamorphism  of  silico- 
maguesian  sediments  deposited  by  sea  waters  is  now  very  generally 
abandoned,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  substance  ever  occurs  as  an  ori- 
ginal deposit  even  in  the  eozoonal  forms,  but  is  presumably  always 
secondary.* 

Serpentine  is  a  soft,  though  somewhat  tough,  compact  rock  of  vari- 
able color,  usually  greenish,  though  often  variously  streaked  and  spotted 
with  yellow,  yellowish  green,  brownish  or  more  rarely  red,  its  color  de- 
I)ending,  according  to  Delesse,t  upon  the  degree  of  oxidation  under- 
gone by  the  included  ferruginous  mineral.    The  name  serpentine  is 

*  For  farther  information  on  this  point  tho  reader  is  referred  to  such  papers  an 
T.  G.  Bonney  on  the  serpentine  and  associated  rocks  of  the  Lizard  District.  Quar. 
Jonr.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  1877,  Vol.  xxxiu,  p.  11,  p.  884,  and  on  the  serpentine  and 
associated  rocks  of  the  Ayrshire  coast,  same  Joarnal,  1878,  Vol.  xxxiv,  p.  769.  Also 
T.  S.  Hunt  on  Geological  History  of  Serpentine,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Canada,  Vol.  i. 
Sec.  IV,  p.  169,  and  Wadsworth's  Lithological  Studies;  also  Williams  our  Serpentine 
of  Byracnse,  N.  Y.,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ang.  1887. 

t  Zirkel,  Petrography,  Vol.  i,  p.  320.  ^  t 
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from  the  Latiu  Serpentinfis^  a  serpent,  owing  to  its  color  and  spotted 
appearance.  Several  varieties  are  recognized,  the  general  name  Ver- 
dantique  marble  being  often  applied  indiscriminately  to  all,  thoogh  the 
name  (Verde  Antico)  was  originally  applied  only  to  the  various  veined 
and  brecciated  serpentinous  rocks,  nsed  by  the  Bomans,  and  obtained 
from  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt  Ophite  (firom  the  Greek  0^ en^c,  like  a 
serpent)  is  the  name  also  often  given  to  those  varieties  consisting  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  serpentine  and  calcite  or  dolomite.  These  rocks 
are  also  called  ophiolite  and  ophicalcite  by  various  writers. 

Precious  serpentine  is  the  pure  translucent  massive  varitey  of  a  rich 
oil  green  color.  Ghrysotile  and  amianthus  are  the  names,  applied  to 
the  fibrous  silky  variety,  such  as  that  from  Canada,  which  is  mined  and 
utilized  as  asbestns. 

Owing  to  its  softness,  which  is  such  that  it  can  be  readily  carved  or 
turned  on  a  lathe  and  its  beautiful  colors  when  polished,  serpentine  has 
long  been  a  favorite  with  all  civilized  nations  for  ornaments  and  inte- 
rior decorative  work.  The  rock,  however,  occurs  almost  universally  in 
a  badly  jointed  condition,  so  that  blocks  of  small  size  only  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  if  large,  they  are  liable  to  break  under  pressure  or  even  in 
process  of  dressing.  (See  illustration,  Plate  VI.)  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  moreover,  the  stone  is  unsuited  for  polished  work  that  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather,  since  it  shortly  loses  its  gloss,  wears  unevenly, 
and  becomes  as  unsightly  as  it  was  once  beautiful.  The  Lizard  (Eng- 
land) serpentine  can  be  obtained,  it  is  stated,  in  blocks  7  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  is  being  now  much  nsed 
in  churches  for  ornamental  fonts,  pulpits,  and  small  shafts  and  pilasters, 
as  well  as  for  vases  and  inlaid  work.*^  According  to  Delesset  this 
stone  takes  a  beautiful  and  lasting  polish,  as  shown  by  certain  tomb- 
stones in  Westminster  Abbey  which  were  erected  in  1710.  The  cele- 
brated Verdi  di  Prato,  from  near  Florence,  Italy,  although  equally 
beautiful,  however,  is  subject  to  rapid  decay,  and  is  hence  entirely  un- 
suited for  exterior  work.  Serpentine  for  ornamental  work  is  at  the 
present  time  scarcely  at  all  quarried  in  the  United  States,  although  in- 
exhaustible quantities  are  found  in  many  instances  and  of  exception- 
ally fine  quality.  The  following  are  the  principal  localities  in  the 
United  States,  nearly  all  of  which  are  represented  in  some  form  iu  the 
national  collection. 

(2)  SERPENTINES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Caiifomia. — Inexhaustible  quantities  of  serpentine  of  a  deep  green 
or  yellowish  color  occur  in  the  region  round  about  San  Francisco,  and 
olten  iu  such  situations  as  to  be  easily  available,  as  at  the  head  of 
Market  street  So  far  as  observed  none  of  the  material  is  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  render  it  of  value  for  ornamental  work,  while  its  gloomy 

'Hull,  Baildiag  and  Oraamentftl  Stones,  p.  t02. 
t  Materiaux  de  Constmction,  p.  75. 
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Serpentine  Quarry,  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
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color  renders  it  equally  objectionable  for  purposes  of  general  construc- 
tion. 

Ihe  rock  is  also  abundant  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  writer 
having  seen  none  of  the  material,  excepting  as  displayed  in  small  frag- 
ments in  the  State  museum  at  San  Francisco,  will  refrain  from  further 
remarks  on  the  subject 

Connecticut — The  serpentine  deposits  of  Connecticut  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Shepard.*  ** Connecticut  prospers,  however,  in  the 
green  marbles  of  Milford,  a  material  for  decoration  much  more  beauti- 
ful and  highly  prized  than  white  marble.  These  were  first  detected  in 
1811.  Two  quarries  were  soon  after  opened,  one  near  the  village  of 
Milford,  and  called  the  Hilford  quarry;  the  other  2^  miles  west  of  New 
Haven,  and  called  the  New  Haven  quarry.  They  were  wrought  with 
considerable  activity  for  several  years,  and  furnished  an  abundance  of 
very  rich  marble ;  but  as  the  working  of  them  was  attended  with  heavy 
expense  from  the  difBculty  of  obtaining  blocks  of  large  dimensions  that 
were  perfectly  sound,  and  from  the  labor  required  in  sawing  and  i>ol- 
ishing,  they  were  in  a  few  years  abandoned,  and  have  for  a  long  time 
been  in  a  neglected  condition.  The  experiment  proved  an  unfortunate 
one,  therefore,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  marble  or  its  lack  of  beauty — 
for  these  were  both  fully  admitted— but  from  a  want  of  wealth  and 
taste  in  the  country  to  sustain  the  price. 

It  was  perhaps  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  whole  of  the  marble 
afforded  by  these  quarries  was  denominated  verde  antique^  whereas  but 
a  small  part  of  that  furnished  is  entitled  to  this  name. 

The  quarry  at  Milford  is  capable  of  furnishing  abundant  supplies  of 
this  highly  valued  marble  (t.  a.,  the  verde  antique  variety),  although, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  occupies  narrow  and  irregular  seams 
among  the  veined  marble  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size,  it  must  always  be 
dear  compared  with  pieces  sawn  as  formerly,  without  any  regard  to  its 
separation  from  the  more  common  kind.  •  •  •  Whenever  the  attempt 
to  work  it  is  made,  it  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  the  experience  of  the  past  will 
prevent  its  use  for  monuments  exposed  to  the  weather,  for  besides  the 
incongruity  of  its  colors  compared  with  the  marbles  usually  eraplojed 
for  this  purpose,  it  soon  loses  its  lustre  and  emits  color  from  the  action 
of  the  weather  on  the  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore  it  contains. 

The  New  Haven  marble,  though  destitute  of  the  accidental  and  in 
some  measure  classical  value  which  pertains  to  the  Milford  variety,  is 
nevertheless  a  beautiful  thing  for  decoration.  In  vivacity  of  colors 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  arrangement  it  is  hardly  capable  of  being  sur- 
I>assed.  It  may  be  described  as  a  bluish  gray  or  dove-colored  limestone 
clouded  with  greenish  yellow  serpentine,  the  latter  containing  black 
grains  and  sheet  veins  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  disposition  of  the 
colors  is  cloud-like,  flamed,  and  veined.    It  polishes  with  difficulty  in 

*  li^ort  on  the  geological  survey  of  Coonectioat,  by  C.  U.  Shepard,  1837,  pp.  101- 
103. 
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ooDseqaence  of  the  magnetic  iron  it  contains,  wbicb,  though  it  heightens 
its  beauty,  unfits  it  for  exposure  to  the  weather.''  So  far  as  the  present 
writer  is  aware  these  quarries  have  not  been  worked  since  the  time 
mentioned  by  Professor  Shepard ;  i. «.,  since  a  few  years  subsequent  to 
1811. 

D^Iat(7are.— Serpentine  of  various  shades  of  green  is  stated  to  occur 
about  6  miles  northeast  from  Wilmington,  New  Castle  County,  and  also 
to  the  westward,  near  the  State  line,  where  Brandy  wine  Creek  enters 
the  State  line  from  Pennsylvania.*  So  far  as  the  Curator  is  aware  it 
has  never  been  quarried. 

Maine. — A  large  bed  of  serpentine  occurs  on  the  northern  end  of 
Deer  Isle,  in  Penobscot  Bay,  in  this  State.  The  rock  is  very  massive, 
and  of  a  dark  green,  almost  black  color,  sometimes  streaked  and  spotted 
by  veins  of  amianthus  and  diallage  crystals.  It  is  indeed  almost  too 
dark  and  somber  for  ornamental  work,  but  seems  well  adapted  for 
general  building  purposes  and  very  durable.  A  company  was  formed 
some  years  ago  for  working  this  stone,  and  who  erected  a  shop  for  saws 
and  grinding  beds.  A  considerable  amount  of  material  was  quarried, 
but  the  work  was  soon  discontinued,  and  had  not  been  resumed  at  the 
time  of  the  writer's  visit  in  1884.  The  company  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  stone  could  be  used  in  long  pieces 
and  slabs  suitable  for  window  trimmings,  door-posts,  etc.,  for  which, 
owing  to  its  jointed  condition,  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  The  deposit 
covers  a  nearly  level  area  of  many  acres  in  extent,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shipping  wharfl 

Maryland. — In  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  in 
this  State,  occurs  a  very  large  deposit  of  serpentine,  which  is  described 
by  Professor  Qenth  t  substantially  as  follows : 

"  The  outcrop  of  the  first  or  upper  bed  of  green  serpentine,  of  about 
500  feet  in  thickness,  can  be  traced  by  its  outcrop  almost  the  whole  dis- 
tance between  the  upper  ford  on  Broad  Creek  and  over  the  hill  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  a  ravine  on  the  same  creek,  a  distance  of  about 
1,800  feet ;  it  also  crosses  the  creek  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  but  it 
has  not  been  ascertained  how  far  it  extends.  The  outcrop  of  the  second 
bed  was  measured  on  the  top  of  the  hill  between  the  horseshoe  of 
Broad  Creek,  and  found  to  be  about  180  feet,  and  it  is  very  conspicuous 
on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  Its  full  extent  was  not  determined.  The 
rock  is  a  variety  of  massive  serpentine  somewhat  resembling  williamsite^ 
and  shows  sometimes  a  slightly  slaty  structure.  It  occurs  in  various 
shades,  from  a  pale  leek  green  to  a  deep  blackish  green,  and  from  a 
small  admixture  of  magnetic  iron,  more  or  less  clouded;  rarely  with 
thin  veins  of  dolomite  passing  through  t^e  mass.  It  is  translucent  to 
semi-transparent,  exceedingly  tough,  and  its  hardness  is  considerably 

•  Geol.  of  Dela.,  1841,  p.  35. 

t Geological  Report  of  the  Maryland  **  Verde  Antique^*  marble,  etc.,  in  Harford 
County,  Md.,  by  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth,  1875. 
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greater  than  that  of  marble.'^    An  analysis  of  the  deep-green  variety 
gave  the  following  results : 

Per  cent. 

Silioicaoid 40.06 

Alamina 1.37 

Chromiooxido 0.20 

Niccoloas  oxido 0.71 

Ferron»  oxido 3. 43 

Manganous  oxide 0.09 

Specific  gravity  2.668,  equal  a  weight  of  166J  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
or  practically  the  same  as  granite.  Si>ecimens  of  this  stone  received  at 
the  National  Museum  admitted  of  a  very  high  lustrous  polish,  the  colors 
being  quite  uniformly  green,  slightly  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker 
shades.  It  is  not  a  true  verde  antique  in  the  sense  in  which  this  name 
was  originally  employed.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances, 
this  is  a  most  excellent  stone,  and  admirably  suited  for  interior  decora- 
tive work. 

About  6  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  at  a  locality  known  as 
the  Bare  Hills,  occurs  an  outcrop  of  a  coarse  light-green  serpentine 
covering  many  acres.  The  rock  is  quite  porous,  of  a  dull  light-green 
color,  and  unfitted  for  any  kind  of  ornamental  work,  but  admirably 
fitted  for  general  building,  especially  in  rock-faced  and  rubble  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1885,  but  a  single 
quarry  had  been  opened,  and  this  was  not  at  the  time  in  operation. 
The  material  had  been  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  construction  of 
a  school-house  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  stone  occurs  in  the  form 
of  low  rounded  masses  or  bpsses,  and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  G.  H.  tVill- 
iams  as  an  altered  gabbro.*  The  supply  is  inexhaustible.  Portions  of 
the  rock  carry  a  very  considerable  amount  of  chrome  iron,  which  was 
at  one  time  mined  here  quite  extensively.  In  the  quarry  the  rock  oc- 
curs in  a  very  badly  jointed  condition,  and  the  blocks  are  rounded  and 
irregular.  Firm  blocks  several  feet  in  length  can,  however,  be  obtained, 
which  cut  up  readily  into  sizes  suitable  for  house  walls  and  similar 
purposes. 

The  Museum  has  received  from  the  farm  of  Mr.  George  W.  Leakin,  in 
this  vicinity,  samples  of  a  fine  dark-green  rock,  which  took  a  fair  polish, 
and  perhaps  might  prove  suitable  for  decorative  work. 

Massachusetts. — Serpentine  exists  in  Massachusetts  in  great  abun- 
dance, particularly  in  the  Hoosac  Mountain  Eange.  *»  The  most  exten- 
sive bed  occurs  in  Middlefield,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town.  This 
bed  can  not  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadlh  and  5  or  6  miles 
long.  The  colors  of  the  rock  are  various  and  its  hardness  unequal. 
If  wrought,  it  might  supply  the  whole  world.  It  yields  both  the  prec- 
ious and  the  common  varieties.  There  is  another  bed  in  the  same  town, 
associated  with  steatite  or  soapstone.  In  the  west  part  of  Westfield  is 
found  another  extensive  bed  of  this  rock,  extending  into  Eussell,  of  a 
much  darker  color,  and  containing  green  talc.    This  has  been  used  in 

•  BuU.  U.  S.  Gool.  Survey,  No.  28. 
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a  few  instances  for  oraamental  architecture,  and  has  a  rich  appearance 
when  wrought. 

Three  beds  of  serpentine  are  found  in  Blanford  and  another  in  Pel- 
ham,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  The  color  of  this  last  is  dark, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  talc  is  considerably  large.  A  large  bed  occurs 
in  connection  with  soapstone  on  the  north  side  of  Deerfield  Biver,  in 
Zoar,  near  the  turnpike  from  Greenfield  to  WilKamstown.  Sjiecimens 
from  this  place  resemble  those  from  the  celebrated  localities  of  this 
rock  at  Zoblitz,  in  Saxouy.^  Two  beds  of  serpentine  exist  also  at 
Windsor,  in  this  State. 

"A  locality  of  noble  or  precious  terpentine  has  long  been  known  to 
exist  in  Newbury,  2J  miles  south  of  Newbury  port,  at  an  abandoned  lime 
quarry  called  the  "Devil's  Den."  Only  smalUmasses  can  be  here  ob- 
tained, but  when  polished  they  will  compare  with  any  in  the  world  for 
beauty.* 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important  bed  of  this  rock  that  has 
as  yet  been  found  in  the  State  is  that  at  Lynnfield,  in  Essex  County .t 
The  bed  has  been  traced  from  a  point  near  the  center  of  the  town 
some  2  or  3  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  When  first  quarried 
the  stone  is  said  to  be  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  handsaw  ami 
very  readily  turned  on  a  lathe. 

New  Jersey, — A  beautiful  deep-green  and  oil  yellow,  often  translucent 
serpentine,  occurs,  associated  with  dolomite,  at  Montville,  in  this  State. 
Only  pieces  of  small  size  are  obtainable,  and  though  of  exceptional 
beauty  the  stone  has  never  been  utilized  except  for  cabinet  specimens.! 

New  York, — At  Moriali,  in  Essex  County,  in  this  State,  there  has 
been  quarried  from  time  to  time  under  the  name  of  ophite  marble  a 
peculiar  granular  stone  consisting  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  serpentine 
and  dolomite  or  calcite  interspersed  with  small  flecks  of  phlogopite. 
The  rock  varies  from  a  finely  granular  granitic-appearing  rock,  consist- 
ing of  about  equal  parts  of  serpentine  and  dolomite,  to  one  in  which  the 
serpentine  patches  are  some  2  or  3.inches  or  even  a  foot  in  diameter; 
The  rock  takes  a  good  surface  and  polish,  and  by  properly  selecting  the 
material  and  exercising  judgment  in  cutting,  these  variations  in  texture 
can  be  made  productive  of  very  good  effects. 

This  same  stone  is  also  found  at  Port  Henry  and  Minerva,  in  the 
same  county,  and  at  Thurman,  in  Warren  County.  § 

It  is  stated  ||  that  the  largest  and  most  valuable  deposit  of  serpentine 


*  Hitchcock's  Geol%y  of  Maasaohusetta,  Vol.  I,  p.  158. 

t  Hitchcock's  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  p.  159. 

X  This  serpentine  has  been  recently  shown  to  bo  derived  from  a  noa-alaminoas  py- 
roxene.   Proc.  Nat.  Mus.,  1888,  p.  105. 

$  Report  of  Judges,  U.  S.  Cent.  Ex.,  Vol.  lu,  p.  15a 

H  Geology  of  New  York,  1838,  p.  205.  The  writer  has  recently  shown  that  the  Port 
Henry  and  Warren  County  ophioUtes  are  altered  pyroxenic  limestones,  Am,  Joar. 
Sci.,  Mar.,  1889. 
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in  Uie  State  is  found  ia  the  towns  of  GU>nverneur,  Fowler,  and  Edwards, 
in  St.  Lawrence  County.  The  rock  is  said  to  be  massive  and  sound, 
and  remarkably  free  from  the  checks  and  flaws  usually  so  profusely 
developed  in  rocks  of  this  class.  In  Pitcaim,  in  the  same  county,  there 
is  also  a  fine  deposit  of  serpentine  of  the  variety  commonly  called 
precious.  The  calcareous  spar  is  white  or  grayish-white,  and  forms  a 
handsome  background  for  the  translucent  serpentine.  The  quality  of 
the  rock  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  £ree  from  natural  flaws  and  fissures. 

Serpentine  also  forms  the  main  range  of  hills  on  Staten  Island,  and 
extends  from  New  Brighton  to  a  little  west  of  Bichmond,  a  distance  of 
8  miles.  The  rock  assumes  a  variety  of  colors,  from  almost  black  to 
nearly  white. 

North  Carolina. — The  massive  varieties  of  serpentine  are  found  in 
many  localities.  The  best  appearsto  come  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Patterson,  Caldwell  County.  It  has  a  dark,  greenish-black  color,  and 
contains  fine  veins  of  the  yellowish*green  fibrous  and  silky  chrysotile, 
and  admits  of  a  fine  polish;  greenish -gray  massive  serpentine,  also  with 
seams  of  greenish  and  gnqrlsh  white  dirysotile  is  found  at  the  Baker 
mine  in  Caldwell  County,  at  which  place  are  also  found  the  varieties 
nuMmu>lite  And  pieroUte ;  this  last  also  occurs  abundantly  in  the  Buck 
Creek  corundum  mine.  Clay  County.  Dark  green  serpentine  has  been 
observed  in  th^  neighborhood  of  Asheville,  in  Buncombe  County,  in 
Forsythe  and  Wake  Counties.  A  grayish  or  yellowish  green  serpen- 
tine occurs  in  Caldwell,  Wilkes,  Surry,  Yancey,  Stokes,  Orange,  and 
Wake  Counties,  in  the  chrysolite  beds  of  Macon,  Jackson,  Yancey, 
Mitchell,  Watauga,  Burke,  and  other  counties.  It  results  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  chrysolite.* 

The  writer  has  seen  but  a  single  sample  of  these  rocks,  and  hence 
can  express  no  opinion  regarding  their  value. 

Pennsylvania. — Serpentine,  suitable  for  general  building  puri)ose8, 
occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  extreme  southwestern  portion  of  Chester 
County,  near  the  Maryland  line.  There  is  also  another  large  tract  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a^d  several  smaller  ones  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  intervening  between  th^  two  already  mentioned.  Quite 
similar  tracts  occur  in  the  central  part  of  Delaware  County  to  the  east 
of  Chester,  in  the  extreme  southern  pcurtion  of  Lancaster  County  on  the 
west,  and  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Montgomery  County,  one  of  the 
largest  of  which  is  passed  through  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading 
Kailroad  near  Meehanicsville.  These  serpentines  are  nearly  altogether 
of  a  porous  nature,  light  gn^ish-green  in  color  and  Eminently  adapted 
for  purposes  of  general  construction.  As  a  rule  they  acquire  a  very 
dull  and  poor  polish  and  are  unfitted  for  the  finer  grades  of  ornamental 
work.  In  every  particular  they  correspond  closely  with  the  serpentine 
of  the  Bare  Hills,  Maryland,  already  described.  The  quarries  at  the 
present  time  most  extensively  worked  are  located  on  what  are  known  as 

•Geology  of  North  Carolina,  1881,  p.  57. 
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tbe  Chester  Barrens,  uear  the  town  of  West  Chester.  Qaarries  were 
tirst  opened  here  in  1790,  and  up  to  date  upward  of  500,000  cubic  yards 
of  material  have  been  taken  out.  The  rock,  as  usual,  occurs  only  in  a 
jointed  condition,  and  blocks  of  large  size  can  not  be  obtained ;  the 
largest  yet  quarried  measured  3  feet  square  by  16  feet  in  length. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  quarried  material  are  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Chicago,  though  it  has  been  used 
in  Philadelphia  to  a  greater  extent  than  elsewhere.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  about  twenty  churches 
in  this  city  are  of  serpentine. 

Quarries  that  have  been  worked  in  years  past  occur  near  the  Mary- 
land line  (Rising  Sun  post-office),  and  in  Media,  Delaware  County.  The 
price  of  the  rough  stone  at  the  quarries  varies  from  20  to  40  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  and  the  cost  of  dressing  varies  from  5  to  15  cents  per  square 
foot  of  surface.*  A  beautiful  deep  lustrous  green  variety  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish  and  known  as  WiUiamsite  was  found  in  abundant  small 
pieces  during  the  working  of  the  Fulton  township  chromite  mines. 
Excepting  as  polished  specimens  for  mineral  cabinets  the  material  was 
never  utilized. 

Although  the  Chester  County  stone  has  been  upon  the  general  market 
only  about  ten  years  it  has  already  acquired  an  excellent  reputation. 
To  the  writer  it  seems,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  very  poor 
taste  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  the  designers,  very  many  of  the 
buildings  being  anything  but  beautiful  from  an  architectural  stand-point. 
Ibe  almost  universal  practice  of  using  a  light,  yellowish-gray  sandstone 
for  the  trimmings  in  houses  of  this  material  should  also  be  condemned, 
since  tbe  contrast  is  not  sufficient  nor  satisfactory. 

The  use  of  the  stone  in  cities  has  not  been  long  enough  continued  to 
furnish.accurate  data  regarding  its  durability  there,  but  it  is  stated  that 
houses  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  quames  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  show  the  color  of  the  stone  today  as  fresh  as  when  first  quar- 
ried. The  writer's  personal  observations  are,  however,  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases  many  of  the  blocks  exposed  in  a  wall  turn 
whitish,  or  at  least  fade  to  a  lighter  green.  Such  a  change  can  scarcely 
be  considered  detrimental. 

Vermont'. — The  bed  of  talcose  slate  that  extends  in  a  general  northern 
and  southern  direction  throughout  the  entire  length  of  central  Vermont 
bears  numerous  outcrops  of  serpentine  or  of  serpentine  in  combination 
with  dolomite,  but  which,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  have  been 
quarried  in  but  two  localities,  Boxbury  and  Cavendish.  The  quarry  at 
Cavendish  was  worked  very  early,  having  been  opened  about  1835,t  be- 
fore there  were  adequate  means  of  transportation  of  the  quarried  stone 
or  there  was  any  sufficient  demand  for  so  exi)ensive  a  material.    The 

•  See  Geology  of  Chester  County,  Vol.  C^  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  p.  61,  et  al. 
i  Geology  of  Vermont,  Vol.  n,  p.  77&-9. 
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methods  of  working  and  x>olish]ug  the  stone  were,  moreover,  so  little 
understood  that  very  poor  results  were  obtained  and  the  works  were 
shortly  discontinued  as  a  consequence. 

In  Boxbury  the  American  Verd-antique  Marble  Company  early  opened 
quarries  and  erected  a  mill  for  sawing.  The  business  was  pushed  quite 
vigorously  for  a  time,  but  owing  to  several  causes,  probably  the  same 
as  the  first  enumerated,  the  works  were  shut  down  in  1858,  and  have 
not  since  been  reopened.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  material  was 
taken  out  for  the  interior  decorations  of  the  United  States  Capitol  ex- 
tensions, but  for  some  reason,  unknown  to  the  writer,  it  was  never  used. 

The  Vermont  stones  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our  serpen- 
tines and  the  best  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  interior  decorative  work.  The 
colors  aire  deep,  bright  green,  traversed  by  a  coarse  network  of  white 
veins.  It  is  designated  by  Hunt*  an  ophioUte,  and  is  stated  by  him  to 
be  a  mixture  of  serpentine,  talc,  and  ferriferous  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
It  acquires  a  smooth  surface  and  beautiful  polish,  and  it  is  a  serious  com- 
ment upon  American  taste  that  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  the 
material  to  cause  the  quarries  to  be  re-opened.  At  Cavendish  the  rail- 
road now  passes  within  one-half  mile  of  the  quarry  and  good  water- 
power  is  close  at  hand,  while  the  Boxbury  quarry  is  within  30  rods  of  the 
railway  station.  The  rock  lacks  the  brecciated  structure  characteristic 
of  most  foreign  verd-antique,  but  compares  more  closely  with  the 
variety  known  as  Verde  di  Geneva  than  with  any  other  with  which  the 
author  is  acquainted.  Among  the  other  localities  in  this  State  in  which 
serpentine  occurs  may  be  mentioned  Bichford,  Montgomery,  Jay,  Troy, 
Lowell,  Middlesex,  Wailsfield,  Warren,  Bochester,  Ludlow,  Windham, 
Wadsborough,  and  Dover. 

Of  the  Lowell  stone  it  is  stated  t  that  two  ranges  of  serpentine  occur, 
commencing  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Missiseo  and  extending  nearly 
to  Canada.  ^'  For  the  richness  and  number  of  the  varieties  it  would  not 
seem  possible  that  they  can  be  surpassed,  while  their  extent,  amounting 
to  20  or  30  square  miles,  is  beyond  the  possible  demand  of  all  future 
ages.  They  are  exhibited  in  several  precipitous  ledges,  which  are  easy 
of  access  and  of  being  worked." 

Concerning  the  locality  at  Troy,  the  same  authority  states:  "Elegant 
varieties  are  numerous,  among  which  are  most  conspicuous  the  very 
bright  green  noble  serpentine,  which  covers  most  of  the  numerous  jointed 
faces  with  a  coat  of  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the 
spotted  varieties.  Numerous  seams  may  render  it  difficult  to  obtain 
large  slabs,  but  smaller  pieces,  suitable  for  a  great  variety  of  ornamental 
purposes,  may  be  obtained,  of  great  beauty  and  in  any  quantity." 

•  T.  S.  Hunt,  on  Ophiolites,  Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  239 ;  second  series,  p. 
226. 
i  Geology  of  Vermont,  1861,  Vol.  i,  p.  544. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 ^24 
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C— GYPSUM.    ALABASTER. 

This  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  buildiDg-stone,  and  it  is  osed  only 
to  a  small  extent  for  ornamental  purposes.  We  may,  bowever,  devote 
a  little  space  to  the  subject. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  USES  OF  GYPSUM. 

Pure  gypsum  is  composed  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  and  water  in  the 
prox>ortions  of  about  79.1  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  20.9  percent,  of  the 
latter  (ante,  p.  370).  Three  varieties  are  common  :  (1)  crystallize  gyp- 
sum or  selenite,  which  occurs  in  broad,  flat,  transparent  plates  sometimes 
a  yard  in  diameter  and  of  value  only  as  mineral  specimens  and  for 
optical  purposes  J  (2)  fibrous  gypsum,  which  includes  the  variety  satin 
spar  used  for  making  small  ornaments ;  and  (3)  massive  gypsum,  which 
includes  the  common  white  and  clouded  varieties  used  in  making  plaster, 
and  the  pure,  white,  fine-grained  variety  alabaster.* 

(2)  LOCALITIES  OF  GYPSUM   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  localities  of  gypsum  in  the  United  States  as  given  by 
Danat  are  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  where  it  occurs  in  extensive  beds  and  usually  associated  with 
salt  springs.  It  is  also  found  associated  with  Triassic  deposits  in  the 
Kocky  Mountain  region.  Handsome  selenite  and  snowy  gypsum  are 
also  stated  to  occur  near  Lockport  and  Camillus,  '^.  Y.,  in  Davidson 
County,  Tenn,  and  in  the  form  of  rosettes  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky. 

According  to  G.  F.  Kunz  f  the  ornaments  of  satin  spar  sold  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  other  "  tourist  places''  are  nearly  all  imported  from  Wales, 
though  some  few  of  the  common  white  variety  are  cut  from  the  beds  of 
this  stone  found  in  the  vioinity.  The  Italian  alabaster  is  used  exten- 
sively in  making  statuettes  (see  p.  473),  but  the  common  varieties  found 
in  this  country  and  Nova  Scotia  are  used  chiefly  for  land  plaster  and  as 
plaster  of  paris,  or  stucco.  So  far  as  the  Curator  is  aware  the  gypsum 
quarried  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  at  all  used 
for  structural  purposes  in  this  country. 

According  to  Dr.  White  §  several  residences,  a  railway  station,  and 
ether  minor  structures,  including  a  large  culvert,  have  been  built  of 
gypsum  at  this  place.  In  the  construction  of  the  culvert  the  lower 
courses  that  came  in  contact  with  the  water  were  of  limestone,  as  the 
gypsum  had  proven  slightly  soluble  and  hence  less  durable  in  such  po- 
sitions.    The  stone  is  regarded  by  Dr.  White  as  very  durable  in  ordi- 

•  Mach  of  the  material  popularly  called  alabaster  is  in  reality  travertine  (seep.  375.) 

t  Text  book  of  Mineralogy,  p.  393. 

t  Min.  Resonroes  of  the  United  States,  1883-'84,  p.  77. 

JGeol.  of  Iowa,  Vol.  u,  p.  302. 
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nary  situations,  and  the  ease  witti  which  it  can  be  worked  renders  it 
preferable  to  the  limestones  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  method  of 
quarrying  is  to  bore  holes  with  a  common  anger  and  then  blast  by 
means  of  powder.  The  blocks  are  then  trimmed  to  the  proi)er  size  and 
shape  by  means  of  common  wood-saws*  and  hatchets  or  axes. 

D.— lilMESTOliTES  AND  DOLOMITES. 

(1)  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  AND  OEIGIN. 

Pure  limestone  consists  entirely  of  calcium  carbonate.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  none  of  our  limestones  are  chemically  pure,  but  all  con- 
tain more  or  less  foreign  materials,  such  as  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron, 
silica,  clay,  bituminous  matter,  mica,  talc,  and  other  minerals. 

In  composition,  texture,  and  general  appearance,  limestones  vary  al- 
most indefinitely.  They  may  be  hard,  compact,  fine-grained  rocks  of 
almost  flint  like  texture,  or,  again,  coarsely  porous,  oolitic,  or  crystal- 
line, the  crystals  varying  in  size  from  too  small  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  to  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

Pure  limestone  is  white  in  color,  but  water  blue,  gray,  green,  pink, 
red,  and  black  varieties  are  common,  the  colors  being  dependent  upon 
various  impurities,  such  as  the  oxides  of  iron  and  carbonaceous  matter 
caused  by  animal  and  plant  remains.  The  pink  and  red  colors  arc 
caused  by  iron  oxides,  while  the  blue,  gray,  and  black  varieties  owe 
their  hues  to  the  prevailing  carbonaceous  matter.  The  green  color  of 
some  of  the  Vermont  marbles  appears  to  be  due  to  talc. 

Limestones  are  regarded  by  geologists  as  of  either  chemical  origin 
or  as  resulting  from  the  deposition  of  organic  remains,  such  as  shells 
and  corals.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  tufas  aod  travertines;  of  the 
second,  the  fossiliferous  limestones,  such  as  the  encrinital  stones  of  Ohio 
and  the  shell  marbles  of  Tennessee.  Either  variety  may  have  under- 
gone the  change  called  metamorphism,  and  all  traces  of  their  origin 
have  been  destroyed. 

Limestones  occur  in  stratified  beds  among  rocks  of  all  geological 
ages,  from  the  Archaean  to  the  mi»st  recent.  The  majority  of  those  used 
for  building  and  ornamental  work  belong  either  to  the  Cambrian,  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  or  Carboniferous  ages. 

(2)  VARIETIES  OF  LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  principal  varieties  of  limestone 
IK)pularly  recognized,  the  distinctions  being  founded  upon  their  struct- 
ure, chemical  composition,  and  mode  of  origin : 

Crystalline  limestone.  Marble. — An  entirely  crystalline,  granular  ag- 
gregate of  calcite  crystals.  The  crystals  are  usually  of  quite  uniform 
size  in  the  same  marble,  but  often  vary  widely  in  those  from  different  lo- 
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calities.  The  fine-grained  white  varieties  which  appear  like  loaf  sugar 
are  called  aaccharoidaL  Common  statuary  marble  is  a  good  example  of 
this  variety. 

Compact  common  limestone. — A  fine-grained  crystalline  aggregate 
which  to  the  eye  often  appears 'quite  homogeneous  and  amorphous. 
It  is  rarely  pure,  but  contains  admixtures  of  other  minerals,  giving 
rise  to  many  varieties,  to  which  particular  names  are  given.  Litho- 
graphic limestone  is  an  extremely  fine-grained  crystalline  rock,  with  but 
a  small  amount  of  impurities,  and  of  a  drab  or  yellowish  hue.  Bitu- 
minous limestone  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  bitumen,  cau^ 
by  decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  Its  presence  is  easily 
recognized  by  the  odor  of  petroleum  given  off  when  the  rock  is  freshly 
broken.  Hydraulic  limestone  contains  10  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  silica 
and  usually  some  alumina.  When  burnt  into  lime  and  made  into  mortar 
or  cement  it  has  the  property  of  setting  under  water.  Oolitic  limestones 
are  made  up  of  small  rounded  concretionary  grains  that  have  become 
cemented  together  to  form  a  solid  rock.  These  little  rounded  grains 
resemble  the  roe  of  a  fish ;  hence  the  name,  from  the  Greek  word  a70», 
an  egg.  Where  the  grains  are  nearly  the  size  of  a  pea  the  rock  is 
called  pisolite.  Such  a  rock  is  now  in  process  of  formation  along  the 
shore  of  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada.  Oolitic  limestones  suitable  for  build* 
iug  purposes  are  quite  abundant  in  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky. 

TravertinCy  or  Calc  Sinter j  Is  limestone  deposited  by  running  streams 
and  springs.  It  occurs  in  all  gradations  of  texture  from .  light  flaky  to 
a  compact  rock  fit  for  building.  A  light,  porous  calc  sinter  has  been 
deposited  by  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  of  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
some  of  which  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime  and  snowy  white  in 
color.  Travertine  occurs  in  great  abundance  at  Tivoli,  in  Italy,  from 
whence  it  was  quarried  in  building  ancient  Bome.  The  exterior 
of  the  Amphitheatrum  Flavium,  or  Colosseum,  the  largest  Iheater  the 
world  has  ever  known,  was  of  this  stone,  as  was  also  the  more  modern 
structure  of  St.  Peter's,  in  the  same  city.*  The  Latin  name  of  the  stone 
was  lapis  Tiburtinus,  of  which  the  word  "travertine"  is  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  beds  of  this  country  are  of  limited  extent  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  unfit  for  any  kind  of  structural  purpose. 
The  pearly  white  and  red  "  onyx  "  marble  from  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Suisun  City,  Oal.,  are  properly  travertine;  so  are  also  the  celebrated 
"Mexican  onyx"  and  so-called/' Oriental  alabaster"  from  Egypt. 

Stalactite  and  stalagmite  are  the  names  given  to  the  deposits  of  lime- 
stone on  the  roofs  and  floors  of  caves.  Such  are  often  beautifully  crys- 
talline and  colored  by  metallic  oxides,  giving  rise  to  beautiful  marbles, 
which  are  incorrectly  called  onyx,  as  are  also  the  travertines,  from  which 
they  differ  only  in  method  of  deposition. 

*^al],  Building  and  Omameoial  Stones,  pp.  279, 281. 
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LIMESTONES  COMPOSED  lAHGELT  OF  ORGANIC  REMAINS. 

Fossiliferous  limestones. — Many  limestones  are  made  up  wholly  or  in 
part  of  the  fossil  remains  of  marine  animals,  as  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figure,  which  is  drawn  from  a  magnified  section  of  a  limestone 
of  the  Cincinnati  group  from  near  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


In  some  cases  the  remains  are  retained  nearly  perfect;  again  the 
entire  fossil  may  have  been  replaced  by  crystalline  calcite.  In  other 
instances  stones  are  found  which  are  made  up  only  of  casts  of  shells, 
the  original  shell  material  having  decayed  and  disappeared,  as  in  the 
Eocene  limestone  from  North  Carolina.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful 
marbles  belong  to  the  group  of  fossil  limestones,  as,  for  instance,  the 
red  and  white  variegated  Tennessee  marbles.  Cri7u>idal  limestones  Skve 
made  up  of  fossil  crinoidal  fragments. 

Shell  limestones  or  shell  sand-rocks  as  they  are  called  by  some  author- 
ities, are  made  up  of  shells  usually  much  broken,  though  sometimes 
almost  entire.  The  well-known  coquina  from  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  is 
a  good  illustratioa  of  this  variety.  Coral  rock  is  of  the  same  nature, 
excepting  that  it  is  composed  of  fragments  of  corals.  Chalk  is  a  fine 
white  limestone  composed  mainly  of  the  minute  shells  of  foraminifera. 

MAGNESIAN  UMESTONES;   ALSO  CALLED  DOLOMITIC  LIMESTONES. 

Under  this  head  are  included  those  Timestones  which  contain  10  per 
cent,  and  upwards  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  They  may  bo  finely  or 
coarsely  crystalline;  light,  porous,  or  compact;    fossiliferous- or  non* 
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fossiliferous ;  in  abort,  may  sbow  all  the  variations  common  to  ordinary 
limestones,  from  which  they  can  usually  be  distinguislied  only  by  chem- 
ical tests.  Many  marbles  are  magnesian,  as  will  be  noticed  by  reference 
to  the  tables.  When  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  limestone  rises  as 
high  as  45.65  per  cent,  the  rock  is  no  longer  called  magnesian  lime- 
stone, but — 

DOXX>MITE.  • 

This  in  its  typical  form  is  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  of  the 
mineral  dolomite,  and  is  usually  whitish  or  yellowish  in  color.  It  can 
in  its  typical  form  be  distinguished  from  limestone  by  its  increased 
hardness  (3.5-4.5)  and  specific  gravity  (2.8-2.95).  It  is  also  less  sol- 
uble, being  scarcely  at  all  acted  on  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dol- 
omite shows  all  the  peculiarities  pertaining  to  limestones,  both  in  color 
and  texture,  and  a  chemical  analysis  is  often  required  to  distinguish 
between  them.  The  pure  white  marble  from  Oockeysville,  Md.,  is  a 
dolomite,  but  by  the  eye  alone  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  white 
crj'stalline  limestones  (marbles)  of  Vermont.  The  red-mottled  marbles 
of  Malletts  Bay,  Yt.,  are  also  dolomites,  as  are  the  white  marbles  of 
Lee,  Mass.,  and  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

In  composition  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  limestone  or 
dolomite  and  what  is  popularly  called  a  marble,  but  for  convenience  sake 
the  subject  will  be  here  treated  in  two  parts,  the  first  to  include  those 
of  this  class  Of  rocks  as  are  put  upon  the  market  as  marbles,  and  the 
second  the  rocks  of  the  same  composition  but  unfit  for  finer  grades  of 
building  and  ornamental  work  and  known  popularly  as  simply  lime- 
stones. 

(3)  LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES.    MARBLES. 

Under  the  head  of  marbles  then  are  here  included  all  those  rocks  con- 
sisting essentially  of  carbonate  of  lime  (limestone)  or  carbonate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (magnesian  limestone  and  dolomite)  that  are  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  good  polish  and  are  suitable  for  ornamental  work. 

Alabama, — Beds  of  marble  of  great  beauty  are  stated  to  occur  along 
the  Oahawba  Kiver  in  Shelby  County  of  this  State.  The  colors  enumer- 
ated are  gray  with  red  veins,  red  and  yellow,  buff  with  fossils,  white 
crystalline,  clouded  with  red  and  black.  A  black  variety  veined  with 
white  occurs  on  the  road  from  Pralls  Ferry  to  Montevallo  and  on  Six 
Mile  Creek.  Other  good  beds  are  stated  to  occur  on  the  fluntsville 
road  about  19  miles  from  Tuscaloosa  and  at  Jonesborough,  the  latter 
rock  being  compact  and  of  a  red  and  white  color ;  the  same  strata  oc- 
curs at  Village  Springs.  On  Big  Sandy  Creek  good  marbles  occur  simi- 
lar to  those  on  the  Cahawba.  t  None  of  the  above  are  actively  quarried, 
and  the  writer  has  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  but  a  single 

*  So  called  after  the  French  geologist,  Dolomieu. 
tGeol.  of  Alabama,  First  Bien.  Rep.,  1849,  p.  45. 
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specimen;  that  a  small  block  of  fine  and  even  texture,  pnre  white  color 
and  excellent  quality,  said  to  be  from  near  Talladega. 

Arkansas. — Black  and  variously  colored  marbles  mottled  with  white 
fossil  shells  and  erinoids  are  stated  by  Owen*  to  occur  in  Independ- 
ence, Van  Buren,  Searcy,  Carroll,  and  Marion  Counties.  The  author 
has  seen  none  of  the  material  and  has  no  more  definite  information  on 
the  subject  than  that  given  above. 

California.^Owing  to  the  violent  geological  agencies  that  have  been 
in  operation  since  the  formation  of  the  marble  deposits  in  this  State, 
the  stones  found  are  said  to  be  so  broken  and  shattered  in  nearly  every 
case  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  pieces  of  large  size  free  from  cracks 
and  flaws.t  Near  Indian  Diggings,  in  Eldorado  County,  there  occurs  a 
fine-grained  white,  blue-veined  marble  that  closely  resembles  the  Italian . 
^^  bardiglio,"  from  the  Miseglia  quarries,  but  that  the  gronndmass  is 
lighter  in  color.  It  has  been  used  only  for  grave-stones  and  to  but  a 
slight  extent  at  that.  In  Kern  County  are  deposits  of  marbles  of  vari- 
ous shades,  but  all  so  broken  and  shattered  as  to  be  very  difficult  to 
work.  Near  Colfax,  in  Placer  County,  are  also  beds  of  a  dark  blue- 
gray  mottled  magnesian  limestone  that  takes  a  good  polish  and  might 
be  utilized  as  marble.  Other  deposits  occur  in  Los  Angeles,  Monterey, 
Nevada,  and  Plumas  Counties,  but  none  of  them  are  at  present  worked. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  California  marbles  is  the  massive  arago- 
nite,  or  so-called  "  onyx,'^  from  San  Luis  Obispo.  This  stone,  which  is, 
as  I  understand,  a  travertine,  is  identical  in  composition  and  structure 
with  the  celebrated  Oriental  alabaster  (wrongly  so-called)  from  Blad 
Becam,  near  the  ravine  of  Oned  Abdallah.  In  color  it  is  pearly  white, 
and  it  is  made  up  of  fine,  wavy  parallel  bands  like  the  lines  of  growth 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  stone  is  now  being  quite  extensively  . 
introduced  for  small  stands  and  ornamental  work,  which  are  often  of 
exquisite  beauty.  No  other  travertines  that  can  compare  with  this  are 
at  present  quarried  in  the  United  States,  though  a  beautiful  variety  is 
found  in  extensive  deposits  at  Tecali,  State  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Another  travertine  marble  occurs  in  very  limited  amounts  near  the 
town  of  Suisun,  Solano  County.  The  quarry  lies  in  a  low  hill  near  the 
town,  and  has  been  quite  extensively  worked,  but  no  large  pieces  of 
even  texture  are  obtainable,  which  is  of  course  a  drawback  to  its  exten- 
sive use.} 

Specimens  of  this  stone  received  at  the  National  Museum  are  of  a 
dull  red  or  amber-yellow  color,  resinous  luster  and  somewhat  porous. 
A  far  morebeautiful  stone,  but  which  also  occurs  in  very  limited  amounts, 
is  found  near  the  falls  of  the  Sacramento  River  in  Siskiyou  County. 
This  is  also  aragonite  and  is  of  a  beautiful  emerald-green  color.  The 
color  is  however  so  delicate  that  pieces  of  considerable  thickness  (an 

•  Geol.  of  Arkansas,  First  Annual  Repor|i. 

t  Hep.  Tenth  Census,  p.  279. 

IBep.  State  MineralogUt  of  CaL,  18B4,  p.  73. 
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inch  or  more)  must  be  nsed  in  order  to  appear  to  advantage.  The  stone 
is  found,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  in  a  narrow  seam  in  the  gneissoid  rocks  of  the  region,  and  Uiere 
is  very  little  probability  of  its  ever  being  obtainable  In  pieces  of  more 
than  a  fo6t  or  so  in  length. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Hanks,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  San  Francisco 
Microscopical  Society,  describes;  under  the  name  of  ^^Inyo"  marble,  a 
pure  white  crystalline  dolomite  occurring  in  the  White  and  other  mount- 
ains of  the  Inyo  range  in  this  State.  It  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  ex- 
cellent stone,  and  one  promising  of  future  usefulness.  Besides  this  he 
mentions  a  yellow  brecciated  marble  found  at  Tehachipi,  in  Kern  County, 
and  a  black  marble  found  near  Colfax.  The  author  has  seen  none  of 
these  stones. 

Colorado. — No  marbles  are  as  yet  quarried  in  this  State,  but  the  Mu- 
seum collections  show  a  small  piece  of  a  black  white- veined  breccia  from 
Pitkin  that  might  rival  the  imported  ^'Portoro"  from  the  Monte  d'Arma 
quarries  in  Italy,  if  occurring  in  sufficient  abundance.  Concerning  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  formation  the  author  knows  nothing.  In  the 
marble  yards  of  Denver  the  author  was  shown  during  the  summer  of  1886 
a  fine  chocolate-colored  stone,  somewhat  resembling  the  more  uniform 
colors  of  Tennessee  marble,  which  was  stated,  to  have  been  brought 
from  near  Fort  Collins,  in  Laramie  County,  where  it  occurred  in  great 
quantities;  also  a  fair  grade  of  white  blue- veined  marble  from  Gunni- 
son County.  A  beautiful  breccia  marble  is  stated*  to  occur  in  abun- 
dance a  few  miles  north  of  Boulder  City. 

Connecticut-^ln  the  northern  part  of  Litchfield  County,  near  the 
Massachusetts  line,  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  East  Canaan,  and  Falls 
Village,  there  occur  massive  beds  of  a  coarsely  crystalline  white  dolo  . 
mite,  which  have  in  years  past  furnished  valuable  building  marbles, 
though  recently  they  have  been  but  little  worked.  The  stone  is  said 
to  weather  well  and  to  be  obtainable  in  large  blocks  eminently  suited 
for  building,  but  like  the  Lee  dolomite  it  frequently  contains  crystals 
of  white  tremolite,  which  weather  out  on  exposure.  It  is  therefore  not 
BO  well  suited  for  finely  finished  or  monumental  work.  The  State- House 
at  Hartford  is  the  most  important  structure  yet  made  from  tliis  material. 

As  already  noted  (ante,  p.  288),  it  was  at  Marble  Dale,  in  the  town  of 
Milford,  in  this  State  that  marble  quarrying  was  first  systematically 
undertaken  in  this  country,  and  at  one  time  (1830)  not  less  than  fifteen 
quarries  were  in  active  operation  in  the  vicinity.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned  not  a  single  one  of  these  is  now  being  worked. 

Delaware. — No  marbles  are  at  present  quarried  in  this  State,  but  a 
coarse  white  dolomite  is  found  near  Hockessin,  New  Castle  County. 
This,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  single  specimen  examined,  might 
be  used  for  general  building,  though  not  well  suited  for  ornamental 
work. 

*  Bien.  Rep.  State  Geol.  of  Colo.,  1880,  p.  33. 
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Oeorgia. — An  important  belt  of  marble  is  said  to  extend  through  the 
counties  of  Cherokee,  Pickens,  Gilmer,  and  Fannin  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  State,  the  'material  varying  in  color  from  pure  white  through 
blue  and  variegated  varieties,  some  of  which  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
Variegated  marbles  also  occur  in  the  counties  of  Polk,  Floyd,  Whitfield, 
Catoosa,  Chattooga,  Gk>rdon,  Murray,  Barton,  and  Walker;  chocolate- 
red  varieties  similar  to  the  marbles  of  Tennessee  are  said  to  occur  in 
abundance  in  Whitfield  County,  the  bed  in  Bed  Clay  Valley  extending 
in  uninterrupted  continuity  for  10  miles,  and  varying  from  one-fourth  to 
one-half  a  mile  in  width.*  Of  the  beds  above  mentioned  those  in  Pickens 
County  are  at  present  the  most  important  and  the  only.ones  that  have 
been  worked  to  any  extent,  quarrying  having  quite  recently  been  com- 
menced here  by  the  Perseverance  and  Oeorgia  Marble  Companies.  Spec- 
imens of  these  marbles  forwarded  to  the  National  Museum  show  them 
to  be  of  uniform  texture,  but  coarse,  much  coarser  than  the  Vermont 
marble,  which  in  other  rciH>^cts  they  much  resemble.  They  are  soft, 
work  readily,  and  acquire  an  excellent  surface  and  polish.  In  color  they 
vary  from  snow  white  and  pink  to  black  and  white  mottled.  The  pink 
variety  is  unique  as  well  a8  beautiful,  and  there  is  at  present  nothing 
like  it  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  though  in  color  it  closely 
resembles  the  pink  marble  from  Cherokee  and  Macon  Counties,  N.  C,  to 
be  noticed  later.    It  is,  however,  coarser. 

The  ready  working  qualities  of  these  stones,  the  fact  that  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  the  works  can  be  in  operation  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  together  with  the  remoteness  of  ^regions  where  similar  marbles- 
are  produced,  all  point  to  a  rapid  development  of  an  extensive  quarrying 
industry  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Iowa. — ^The  calcareous  rocks  of  Iowa  are,  as  a  rule,  non-crystalline, 
dull  in  color,  and  with  few  qualities  that  render  them  desirable  for 
ornamental  purposes.  But  few  of  them  are  pure  limestone,  but  nearly 
all  contain  more  or  less  magnesia,  iron,  or  clayey  matter ;  very  many  of 
them  being  true  dolomites. 

Near  Charles  City,  in  Floyd  County,  on  the  banks  of  Cedar  Biver,  are 
extensive  quarries  in  the  Devonian  (Hamilton)  beds  of  magnesian  lime- 
stones, certain  strata  of  which  furnish  a  coral  marble  at  once  unique 
and  beautiful.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  stone  is  light  drab,  but  the 
abundant  fossils  vary  from  yellowish  to  deep  mahogany  brown.  These 
last,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  corals  called  Stomatophora,  are  very 
abundant  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  As  seen  on  a 
polished  surface  imbedded  in  the  fine,  drab,  noncrystalline  paste  of  the 
groundmass,  they  present  an  appearance  totally  unlike  anything  quar- 
ried elsewhere  in  America — an  appearance  at  once  grotesque  and  won- 
derfully beautiful.  The  stone  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  would  seem 
excellently  adapted  for  all  manner  of  interior  decorations  if  obtainable 
in  blocks  sufficiently  uniform  in  texture.  A  small  amount  of  argilla- 
*  Commonwealth  of  Oeorgia,  p.  135. 
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oeoas  matter  and  scattering  particles  of  amorphous  pyrite,  which  are 
occasionally  visible,  render  its  adaptability  to  outdoor  work  decidedly 
doubtful.  The  stone  is  known  commercially  as  "Madrepore  marble." 
A.  polished  slab  2  by  4  feet  is  in  the  collections  of  the  I^ational  Museum. 

The  light  yellowish,  buff,  or  brown  sub-Carboniferous  magnesian  lime- 
stone, quarried  near  Le  Grand  in  Marshall  County,  also  contains  mass- 
ive layers  "beautifully  veined  with  iron  oxide,  and  which  are  suitable 
for  ornamental  purposes,  though  it  is  not  considered  suitable  for  monu- 
ments and  other  work  subject  to  continuous  exposure.  I  have  not  seen 
(samples  of  this  material,  though  it  is  well  spoken  of  by  White.*  It 
is  popularly  known  as  "Iowa  marble.'^  The  only  other  stone  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  ever  been  utilized  for  ornamental  purposes 
is  the  so-called  "Iowa  City,^  or  "Bird's-eye  marble.^  This  is  nothing 
Qfiore  than  fossil  coral  "(AcervulariaDavidsoni)  imbedded  in  the  common 
Devonian  limestone  and  often  perfectly  consolidated  by  carbonate  o^ 
lime  so  that  it  may  be  polished  like  ordinary  marble.  When  so  polished 
its  appearance  is  very  beautiful,  for  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the 
coral  is  as  well  shown  as  it  is  in  living  specimens,  and  yet  it  is  hard 
and  compact  as  real  marble."  The  stone  would  be  valuable  could  it  be 
obtained  in  blocks  of  large  size.  Unfortunately  it  occurs  in  pieces  of 
but  a  few  pounds'  weight  ;t  it  is  used  therefore  only  for  paper-weights, 
and  small  ornaments  of  various  kinds. 

Maryland. — The  principal  marble  quarries  of  this  State  are  located 
near  Gockeysville  and  Texas,  some  16  miles  north  of  Baltimore^  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad.  Here  there  occurs  a  small  and  isolated  area 
of  Lower  Silurian  (!)  dolomite  of  medium  texture  and  pure  white  color 
that  has  been  very  extensively  used  for  general  building  purposes  in 
Baltimore  and  Washington  and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  quarries  the  stone  lies  in  large  horizon-  ^ 
tal  masses,  and  blocks  28  by  10  by  3  feet  have  been  quarried  entire.  This 
stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Christ  Church  in  Baltimore,  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  the  columns  and  heavy  platforms  of  the 
Capitol  extensions  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kear  Union  Bridge,  in  Frederick  County,  there  occurs  a  fine-grained 
and  compact  white  magnesian  limestone,  but  which  has  not  been  quar- 
ried to  any  extent. 

The  only  true  conglomerate  or  breccia  marble  that  has  ever  been  util- 
ized to  any  extent  in  the  United  States  is  found  near  Point  of  Bocks, 
Frederick  County,  in  this  State.  The  rock,  which  belongs  geologically 
to  the  Triassic  formations,  is  composed  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments 
of  all  sizes,  up  to  several  inches  in  diameter,  of  quartz  and  magnesian 
limestone  imbedded  in  a  fine  gray  calcareous  groundmass.  This  com- 
position renders  the  proper  dressing  of  the  stone  a  matter  of  some  difB- 
culty,  since  the  hard  quartz  pebble  break  away  from  the  softer  parts  in 
which  they  lie,  leaving  numerous  cavities  to  be  filled  with  colored  wax 
•  Oeol.  of  lowft,  vol.  2,  p.  313.  t  White,  op.  oU.,  p.  316. 
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or  sbellac.  It  should  therefore  never  be  worked  with  hammer  and  chisel, 
but  only  with  saw  and  grinding  material,  and  no  attempt  made  at  other 
than  plain  surfaces.  The  stone  was  used  for  the  pillars  in  the  old 
Hall  of  Eepresentatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  a  polished 
slab,  34  inches  long  by  20  inches  wide,  may  be  seen  in  the  National 
Museum.  The  pebbles  forming  the  stone  are  of  so  varied  shades  that  to 
state  its  exact  color  is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Bed,  white,  and  slate-gray 
are  perhaps  thp  prevailing  tints.  On  account  of  its  locality  this  stone 
has  been  popularly  called  "Potomac'^  marble,  or  sometimes  ** calico^ 
marble,  in  reference  to  its  structure  and  spotted  appearance.  The  for- 
mation from  whence  it  is  derived  is  said  to  commence  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy  River  and  to  extend  along  the  Potomac  to  Point  of 
Rocks,  and  along  the  valley  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Oatoctin  Mount- 
ain to  within  2  miles  of  Frederick.  The  Curator  is  informed,  moreover, 
that  the  same  formation  occurs  in  Virginia,  near  Leesburgh,  and  that 
here  the  quartzose  pebbles  are  almost  entirely  lacking,  thereby  render- 
ing the  stone  much  less  difficult  to  work. 

Massachusetts. — Crystalline  limestones  and  dolomites  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  assume  the  name  of  marble  are  now  or  have  been  in  times 
past  quarried  in  various  towns  of  Berkshire  County,  in  this  State.  The 
stones  are  all  white  or  some  shade  of  gray  color,  medium  fine-grained  in 
texture,  and  are  better  adapted  for  general  building  than  for  any  form 
of  ornamental  work.  ^ 

The  quarries  at  Lee  were  opened  in  1852,  and  the  stone  has  been  used 
in  the  Capitol  extension  at  Washington  and  the  new  city  buildings  in 
Philadelphia;  but  little  of  it  has  been  used  for  monuments.  In  the 
quarries  the  stone  lies  very  massive,  and  it  is  stated  cubes  20  feet  in 
diameter  could  be  obtained  if  necessary.  The  Sheffield  quarries  were 
opened  about  1838.  The  rock  here  is  massive,  with  but  little  jointing. 
Natural  blocks  40  feet  square  and  3  feet  in  thickness  can  be  obtained. 
The  Alford  stone  is  used  mostly  for  monumental  work  and  appears  very 
durable.  Much  of  the  marble  from  these  localities  contains  small  crys- 
tals of  white  tremolite  which  weather  out  on  exposure,  leaving  the  rock 
with  a  rough  pitted  surface.  This  is  very  noticeable  in  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Washington,  already  noted. 

Missouri. — ^We  have  seen  but  few  true  marbles  from  this  State,  though 
colored  marbles  of  fine  quality  equaling  the  variegated  varieties  of 
Tennessee  are  reported  by  Professor  Broadhead  as  occurring  in  Iron, 
Madison,  and  Cape  Girardeau  Counties.  The  Iron  County  stone  is  re- 
ported as  light  drab  in  color,  with  buflf  veins.  The  outcrop  occupies  an 
exposure  of  several  hundred  feet  of  a  low  bluff  on  Marble  Creek  near 
the  east  line  adjoining  Madison  County.  The  Madison  County  marble 
occurs  near  Fredericktown,  and  is  described  as  the  best-appearing 
marble  in  the  Stat-e  both  in  regard  to  color  and  texture,  the  colors  being 
red,  peach-blossom,  and  greenish,  beautifully  blended.  The  stone  is 
represented  as  very  durable,  but  liable  to  tarnish  on  a  iiolished  surface 
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wheu  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  Cape  Girardeau  stone  is  repre- 
sented  as  of  a  variety  of  colors— purple,  yellow,  red,  pink,  gray,  and 
greenish  all  being  enumerated;  the  supply  is  unlimited,  l^one  of  these 
marbles  are  at  present  systematically  worked,  owing  to  lack  of  capital 
and  distance  from  market.  Professor  Broadhead  further  states  that  few 
of  the  marble  beds  of  southeastern  Missouri  are  thick  enough  to  be  eco- 
nomically worked,  as  there  would  b^  too  large  a  portion  of  waste  ma- 
terial. 

No  pure  white  crystalline  marbles  are  as  yet  known  to  occur  within 
the  State  limits.  Other  stones  capable  of  receiving  a  polish  and  suit- 
able for  marble  are  stated  to  occur  in  the  counties  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint 
Charles,  Warren,  Montgomery,  Ealls,  Calloway,  Lincoln,  Cooper,  Pet- 
tis, Cass,  Jackson,  Livingston,  and  Clay. 

Montana  Territory. — This  Territory  as  yet  quarries  no  marble  or  other 
stone  of  importance.  There  were  exhibited,  however,  at  the  Centennial, 
in  Philadelphia,  1876,  and  since  then  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, two  samples  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  that  are  worthy  of 
note,  since  they  form  the  nearest  approach  to  the  imported  Italian  black 
and  gold  marble  from  the  Spezzia  quarries  of  «iny  at  present  found  in 
America.  The  rock  is  very  close  and  compact,  of  a  dark  blue-gray  color, 
and  traversed  by  irregular  wavy  bands  of  varying  width  of  a  dull 
chrome-yellow  color.  So  far  as  observed  the  stone  is  far  inferior  in 
|l^int  of  beauty  to  its  Italian  prototype,  and  apparently  would  prove 
more  difficult  to  work. 

New  York. — ^The  belts  of  Archaean  dolomite  which  lie  to  the  north  of 
New  York  City  and  cross  the  State  in  a  northeasterly  direction  furnish 
a  very  fair  quality  of  white  and  gray  marbles  that  have  at  various 
times  been  quite  extensively  utilized.  At  present  the  quarries  at  Tuck- 
ahoe  and  Pleasantville,  in  Westchester  County,  furnish  marble  of  good 
quality  but  of  rather  coarse  texture.  That  from  Pleasantville  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  in  this  respect,  being  made  up  of  large  snow-white 
crystals,  often  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  whence  it  derives  its  popular 
name  of  snowflake  marble.  On  account  of  its  coarseness  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  carved  work  or  for  use  in  long  columns.  The  Tuckahoe 
stone  is  not  quite  so  coarse  in  texture  and  has  been  more  extensively 
employed  for  building  purposes.  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York  City,  is  of  this  stone.  At  Sing  Sing  and  Dover  Plains 
are  other  quarries  of  rather  coarse  white  dolomitic  marble,  but  which 
are  not  extensively  worked. 

A  very  coarsely  crystalline  light-gray  magnesian  limestone  of  Arch- 
aean age  occurs  at  Gouverneur,  in  Lewis  County.  Although  too  coarse 
for  carved  work  it  answers  well  for  massive  structures,  and,  as  it  ac- 
quires a  good  surface  and  polish,  is  used  to  some  extent  for  ornamental 
work.  It  is  believed  to  be  durable,  since  gravestones  in  the  vicinity 
which  have  been  set  upwards  of  seventy  years  still  present  clean  and 
uniform  surfaces,  and  are  free  from  lichens  and  discolorations  of  any 
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Two  excellent  v.irieties  of  colored  marbles  occur  at  Plattsburgli  and 
Chazy,  in  Clinton  County,  in  tbis  State,  and  which  are  commercially 
known  as  **  Lepanto"*  and  French  gray.  The  first  consists  of  a  close, 
fine-grained  gray  groundmass  with  pink  and  white  fossil  remains,  which 
are  evidently  crinoidal.  The  second  is  more  uniformly  gray  and  bears 
larger  fossils.  It  is  an  excellent  stone  and,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  the  Tennessee  marbles,  has  been  used  more  extensively  for  mantels, 
table  tops,  tiling,  and  general  interior  decorative  work  than  any  other 
of  our  marbles. 

At  Glens  Falls,  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of 
dark  blue-black  magnesian  limestone,  certain  strata  of  which  furnish  the 
finest  varieties  of  black  marble  at  present  quarried  in  this  country.  The 
stone  is  very  fine  grained  and  compact,  and,  when  polished,  of  a  deep, 
lustrous  black  color,  though  the  uniformity  of  the  surface  is  sometimes 
broken  by  the  presence  of  a  small  white  fossil.  A  two-foot  cube  of  this 
stone  is  in  the  Museum  collections.  The  finest  quality  of  this  marble 
occurs  in  a  single  stratum  some  12  feet  in  thickness.  The  poorer  quali- 
ties are  burned  for  lime,  of  which  they  furnish  material  of  exceptional 
purity.  Black  marble  is  also  quarried  to  some  extent  at  Willsborough, 
in  Essex  County.  At  Port  Henry,  in  this  same  county,  there  is  quarried 
a  green  and  white  speckled  marble,  composed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
serpentine,  calcite,  and  dolomite  that  has  been  used  for  interior  deco- 
rative work.  This  stone  has  been  noticed  more  fully  under  the  head 
of  serpentine. 

At  Lockport  there  is  extensively  quarried  a  soft  gray  crinoidal  lime- 
stone in  which  the  fossils  are  frequently  of  a  pink  or  bluish  opalescent 
color.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  for  mantels  and  other  ornamental  pur- 
I>oses.t 

In  the  town  of  Warwick,  in  Orange  County,  there  is  found  a  beautiful, 
coarsely  crystalline  marble  of  a  carmine-red  color,  sometimes  slightly 
mottled  or  veined  with  white.  But  little  of  it  has  been  used  and  the 
supply  is  reported  as  small. 

North  Carolina. — Although  no  quarries  of  marble  are  at  the  present 
time  worked  to  any  extent  in  this  State,  there  occur  within  its  limits 
numerous  deposits  of  most  excellent  material  that  only  re(iuire  enter- 
prise and  capital  to  bring  to  a  ready  market.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  near  Bed  Marble  Gap,  in  Macon  County.  The  rock  is 
a  beautiful  bright  flesh  pink,  sometimes  blotched  or  striped  with  blue 
and  yellow.  The  texture  is  fine  and  even,  and  it  acquires  an  excellent 
surface  and  polish.  The  stone  is  stated  by  Professor  Kerr  to  occur  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain  in  cliffs  150  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  blocks 
of  almost  any  size  can  be  obtained.    It  is  quite  different  from  any- 

*  The  Lepanto  marble  is  figared  on  PL  xxxii  of  the  census  report,  where  it  is 
wrongly  set  down  as  from  Isle  La  Moite,  Vermont. 

t  J.  8.  Newberry  in  report  on  building  and  ornamental  stones.  Vol.  iii  Inter.  Ex. 
BeportSi  p.  158^ 
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thing  now  in  the  market,  and  would  doubtless  find,  a  ready  sale  if 
once  introduced.  Other  marbles  of  white  or  blue-^ray  color  occur  in 
Murphy,  and  Valley  Town,  Cherokee  County ;  Warren  Springs,  Madi- 
son County,  and  near  Marion,  in  McDowell  County.  Lack  of  trans- 
portation facilities  at  present  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the  introduction 
of  any  of  these  into  our  principal  markets.  We  have  also  seen  small 
pieces  of  very  compact  deep  blue-black  crystalline  limestone,  taking  a 
high  polish  and  suitable  for  the  finest  grades  of  ornamental  work,  from 
near  Kantehala,  Swain  County,  in  this  State.  Portions  of  the  stone  aro 
traversed  by  a  coarse  network  of  pure  white  calcite  veins  that  greatly 
added  to  its  beauty. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  belt  of  Lower  Silurian  limestone  that  extends  from 
Sadsbury  and  Bart  Townships,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  a  general  east- 
erly direction  through  Chester  County,  and  through  the  western  half 
of  Montgomery  County,  includes  within  its  area  the  only  quarries  of 
merchantable  marble  at  present  worked  within  the  State  limits.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Bogers*  this  belt  forms  the  bed  of  a  narrow  valley 
some  58  miles  in  total  length,  extending  from  near  Abington,  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  to  the  source  of  Big  Beaver  Creek,  in  Lancaster  County. 
The  prevailing  colors  of  the  stone  throughout  the  larger  portion  of  this 
area  are  yellowish  or  bluish,  and  it  is,  as  a  consequence,  suitable  only  for 
making  quicklime  or  for  ordinary  rough  building  purposes.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley,  however,  between  Brandywine  and  Wissa- 
hickon  Creeks,  the  stone  has  become  highly  metamorphosed  and  con- 
verted into  a  crystalline  granular  marble,  white  or  some  shade  of  blue  in 
color,  though  often  variously  veined  or  mottled.  All  the  quarries  as  yet 
opened  are  situated  in  Montgomery  County,  on  the  steeply  upturned  or 
overturned  edges  of  the  outcrops  within  half  a  mile  of  the  southern 
edge  of  the  formation  between  Marble  Hall  and  the  Chester  County 
line. 

It  is  stated  that  quarries  were  first  opened  here  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  that  up  to  1840  this  stone  was  the  favorite 
and  almost  only  material  used  in  the  better  class  of  stone  buildings  in 
and  about  Philadelphia.  At  about  the  latter  date  increased  facilities 
for  transportation  brought  the  better  varieties  of  eastern  marbles  and 
other  stones  into  competition  with  it  and  its  use  has  as  a  consequence 
considerably  diminished.  Among  the  important  buildings  constructed 
of  the  stone  during  its  popularity  were  the  United  States  custom-house 
and  mint;  the  !N^aval  Asylum,  and  Girard  College,  while  the  seemingly 
endless  rows  of  red  brick  houses  with  the  white  marble  steps,,  door 
and  window  trimmings  are  even  now  as  characteristic  of  Philadelphia  as 
are  the  brown-stone  fronts  of  New  York  City. 

The  sarcophagi  for  General  and  Martha  Washington,  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, are  also  of  this  material.    While  the  Montgomery  County  stone 

*  Eep.  of  First  Geol.  Surv.  of  Ponna.,  Vol.  I,  p.  211. 
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has  shown  itself  to  be  very  durable,  in  point  of  beaaty  it  falls  far  short 
of  the  marbles  from  the  more  Eastern  States,  and  hence  its  use  for  any 
form  of  ornamental  work  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  There  were,  how- 
ever, on  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876  (and  since 
then  transferred  to  the  National  Mnsenm)  samples  of  this  limestone 
from  along  the  Lebanon  Branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Beading  Bail- 
road,  some  of  which  gave  promise  of  great  utility.  I  would  mention 
especially  two  samples  from  Myerstown  and  Mill  Lane.  These  are  very 
fine-grained  and  compact,  of  a  drab  or  bluish  color  on  a  polished  surface, 
and  traversed  by  wavy  and  very  irregularly  anastomosing,  nearly  black 
lines.  They  seem  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  work,  ^ 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  as  yet  been  at  all  used  for  this 
purpose.  Newberry  states*  that  a  fine  variety  of  black  marble  occurs 
in  or  near  Williamsport,  Lycoming  County.  I  have  never  seen  the 
stone  and  know  nothing  further  regarding  it.  A  black  limestone  that 
takes  a  fine  polish  and  appears  well  suited  for  interior  work  is  stated 
also  to  occur  near  the  east  end  of  Mosquito  Valley,  in  the  same  county. 
For  exterior  work  it  is  stated  to  be  unsuited,  as  it  splinters  up  badly  on 
exposure. 

Tennessee. — ^The  valley  of  East  Tennessee  is  underlaid  by  limestone  of 
Lower  Silurian  age  that  furnishes  some  of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
grades  of  colored  marbles  at  present  quarried  in  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  quarrying  industry  in  this  part  of  the  State,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Safford,t  is  substantially  as  follows :  In  April,  1838,  the 
Bogersville  Marble  Company  was  formed  by  gentlemen  in  and  near 
Bogersville,  Hawkins  County,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  marble  and 
establishing  a  marble  factory  in  the  vicinity.  The  company  operated 
to  a  limited  extent  for  several  years,  erecting  a  mill  and  selling  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material  annually,  most  of  which  was  used 
within  the  State  limits.  In  1844  the  company  sold  out  to  a  Mr.' Bice, 
who  shortly  after  sent  a  block  of  the  light  mottled,  strawberry  variety 
to  the  Washington  Monument;  another  block  was  subsequently  sent, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  State  legislature.  These  blocks  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  building  committee  of  the  National  Capitol, 
who  finally  decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  material  for  the  interior 
decorative  work  in  the  extensions  of  that  building.  As  a  consequence, 
what  was  known  as  the  Government  quarry  was  opened,  at  a  point  about 
9  miles  southwest  of  Bogersville,  where  the  Holston  Biver  intersects 
the  marble  range.  The  rock  here  was  in  large  part  massive  and  the 
bed  several  hundred  feet  in  width.  Many  thousand  feet  were  taken  out, 
being  shipped  by  river  and  rail  to  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  thence 
by  water  to  Washington.  Public  attention  having  thus  been  drawn  to 
the  beauty  of  these  stones,  there  has  arisen  a  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  them,  to  supply  which  other  quarries  have  been  opened,  and 

•  Eep.  of  JadgeSj  p.  138,139.  t  Geology  of  Tennesaeo. 
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DOW  ^^  Tennessee  marble''  is  one  of  the  widest  known  and  most  generally 
nsed  of  oar  ornamental  stones. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  extensive  quarries  are  situated  in  Enox 
and  Hawkins  Counties.  The  prevailing  colors  found  here  are  chocolate 
red  and  white,  often  coarsely  variegated  and  foASiliferous;  though  finely 
and  evenly  crystalline  varieties  of  a  beautiful  pink  or  "  strawberry  " 
color,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  fossil  remains,  also  occur.  All  of  them 
cut  to  a  sharp  edge  and  acquire  a  beautiful  and  lasting  i>olish  not  ex- 
celled and  rarely  equaled  by  any  foreign  or  domestic  marbles.  Of  for- 
eign marbles,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  they  have  no  exact  counter. 
« part,  but  perhaps  resemble  the  ^^Bosso  de  Levanto^from  Spezia,  or 
the  Persian  ^^fiorto,"  more  closely  than  any  other  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

Besides  the  localities  above  mentioned,  colored  marbles  occur  in  the 
following  counties  in  this  part  of  the  State :  Hancock,  Grainger,  Jeffer- 
son, Boane,  Blount,  Monroe,  McMinn,  and  Bradley  ;  some  also  occur  in 
Meigs,  Anderson,  Union,  and  Campbell  Counties.  The  Hawkins  County 
.  marble  is  part  of  a  comparatively  short  belt  of  Trenton  and  Nashville 
rocks  lying  west  of  Bogersville.  It  is  some  16  or  17  miles  long,  and 
from  50  to  300  feet  in  thickness.  The  supply  is  therefore  practically 
unlimited  and  inexhaustible.  The  best  variety  of  the  stone  is  used  only 
for  ornamental  work,  owing  to  its  high  price,  being  valued  at  from  $2 
to  $3  per  cubic  foot  delivered  at  the  nearest  railway  station. 

The  Knox  County  quarries  are  mostly  situated  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  of  Knoxville.  *  According  to  Dr.  Safford*  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  marble  bed  here  is  some  300  feet,  the  different  layers  of  which 
vary  from  chocolate  red  and  white  variegated  varieties  through  grayish 
white,  pinkish,  and  more  rarely  greenish  colors.  The  most  esteemed 
variety  has  when  polished  a  brownish  red  color,  with  white  spots  and 
clouds,  due  to  fossil  corals  and  crinoids.  The  grayish  white  variety, 
which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  truly  white  marble  of  any  now 
found  in  the  State,  is  greatly  esteemed  for  tombstones,  monuments,  til- 
ing, etc.,  and  is  said  to  be  very  durable,  tombstones  which  have  been 
exposed  for  upward  of  thirty  years  showing  no  signs  of.  disintegration 
or  wear.  Both  the  Hawkins  County  and  Knox  County  stones  are  very 
strong  and  heavy,  weighing  about  180  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  which  is 
some  14  pounds  heavier  than  granite.  Quite  similar  variegat^  marbles 
are  said  to  occur  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Cumberland  table-land, 
as  in  Franklin  County,  on  the  Elk  Biver ;  at  the  Oil  Sprbigs,  on  Leipoi's 
Creek,  in  Maury  County.  Some  of  the  marbles  of  this  latter  place 
have  a  grayish  groundmass,  with  fleecy  clouds  of  red  and  green.t 

A  beautiful  olive-green  fossiliferous  marble  is  also  found  in  the  elev* 
enth  district  of  Davidson  County,  though  the  extent  of  the  deposit  is 
not  known  by  the  writer.    Near  Calhoun,  in  McMinn  County,  just  south 

*  Op.  ct«.,  pages  236, 237. 

t  Tennessee  and  its  Agricoltaral  and  Mineral  Wealth,  by  J,  B.  KiUebrew,  page  149, 
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of  the  Cliilhowee  Mountaiu,  occur  breccia  marbles  of  exceptional  beaaty, 
of  piuk  and  olive- green  colors.  One  quite  unique  stone  from  this  local- 
ity is  composed. of  a  grayish-ground  mass,  with  large  rounded  and  angu- 
lar fragments  of  a  lemon-yellow  color.  These  same  marbles  also  occur 
in  Greene,  Cocke,  Sevier,  and  all  the  counties  of  the  Unaka  range,  but 
they  are  not  much  worked,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  included 
fragments.* 

Dove-colored  marbles  are  stated  by  the  same  authority  to  occur  a  few 
miles  south  of  Manchester,  Coffee  County,  and  in  Wilson  and  Davidson 
Counties.  Dark  limestones,  almost  black  when  polished,  and  often 
traversed  by  veins  of  calcite,  forming  a  good  black  marble,  are  not  un- 
common, occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Jonesborougb,  Washington  County, 
Greeueville  and  Newport,  Cocke  County,  on  the  Pigeons,  in  Sevier 
County,  and  also  in  McMinn  and  Polk  Counties.  They  are  at  present 
but  little  used. 

Colored  marbles  are  also  said  to  occur t  in  the  Western  Tennessee 
Valley,  which,  though  somewhat  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  those  of 
the  East  Valley,  are  still  valuable  stones.  Perry,  Decatur,  Wayne,  and 
Hardin  Counties  are  mentioned  as  ofiering  the  best  facilities.  On  Shoal 
Creek,  in  Lawrence  County,  are  said  to  be  beds  of  fawn-colored  or 
brownisb-red  marbles,  some  40  feet  in  thickness  and  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek  for  a  distance  of  15  miles.  The  stone  is  often  varie- 
gated by  fleecy  clouds  of  green  or  red  green  and,  white  colors.  Owing 
to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  it  is  not  now  in  the  market.  In  Wil- 
son and  Davidson  Counties  other  beds  of  bluish  or  dove-colored  marble 
occur,  and  in  Kutherford  County  is  a  bed  of  pale-yellow  marble  with 
serpentine  veins  of  red  and  black  dots.  The  extent  of  the  deposit  Is 
not  known,  and  at  present  the  stone  is  seen  only  in  the  form  of  small 
objects  for  paper-weights  and  curiosities. 

Texas. — The  resources  of  this  State  arc  as  yet  but  little  known. 
There  have  been  received  at  the  National  Museum  several  samples  of 
compact,  light-colored  cretaceous  limestones,  from  the  vicinity  ot  Austin, 
Travis  County,  though  few  of  them  are  of  such  quality  as  to  be  used 
as  marbles.  There  was  on  exhibition  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
in  ld84-'85  a  marble  flre-place  and  mantel  of  Austin  marble  that  was 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice.  The  stone  was  compact,  very  light 
drab  in  color,  and  interspersed  with  large  fossil  shells  and  transparent 
calcite  crystal.  This  composition  would  render  some  care  necessary  in 
cutting,  but  the  final  result  would  seem  to  justify  the  outlay.  The  marbles 
received  from  Burnet  and  vicinity  i)reseut  a  variety  of  colors,  some  of 
which  are  very  pleasing.  They  range  from  blue-gray  and  distinctly  crys- 
talline to  very  fine  and  compact  forms,  designated  as  "  mahogany-red,'' 
"  red  and  white."  *'  purple  variegated,"  etc.  The  "  mahogany-red  "  is  dull 
in  color,  and  traversed  by  a  net- work  of  lighter  lines.  It  is  too  hard  and 
brittle  to  work  economically.  Tbe  most  promising  variety  is  the  purple 
*"  Geology  of  Tciiuomsoc,  p.  221.  tMin.  KesoorQoa  of  Tcunosaee. 
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variej^ated.  This  presents  an  extremely  compact  base  of  a  grayish, 
or  light  lavender-tint,  which  is  traversed  by  fine,  irregular  lines  of  a  red 
and  purple  color.  The  stone  acquires  an  excellent  surface  and  polish^ 
but  is  so  hard  as  to  work  with  great  difficulty. 

Utah. — A  yellowish  white  crystalline  limestone,  that  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  marble,  was  received  at  the  Museum  from  Payson,  in  this  Terri- 
tory, and  a  compact  nearly  black  stone,  interspersed  with  numerous 
white  fossil  shells,  from  the  San  Pete  Valley.  Neither  stone  can  lay 
any  claim  to  beauty,  though  possibly  the  last  mentioned  might  be  made 
to  do  as  marble  under  certain  circumstances. 

Verniont, — Since  this  is  the  leading  marble-producing  State  of  the 
Union  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  geological  features  of  the  miarble 
formations  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  According  to  Professor 
Brainard*  this  formation  extends  along  the  western  borders  of  the 
States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  between  the  Green 
Mountain  elevation,  which  extends  from  the  Canada  line  nearly  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  the  intermittent  Taconic  Mountains,  which  extend 
south  of  Lake  Charaplain,  and  in  places  admit  the  marble  veins  within 
the  border  of  New  York.  Of  these  immense  formations,  which  are  from 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  thickness,  the  lower  portion,  known  to  geolo^sts 
as  the  calciferous  (300  to  400  feet  in  thickness),  is  for  the  most  part 
siliceous,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  sandrock  that  underlies  it 
The  upper  portion,  known  as  the  Trenton  (500  to  600  feet  in  thickness), 
is  impure  from  the  presence  of  clayey  matter,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  slate  formation  that  overlies  it.  Only  certain  layers  of  the  middle 
I)ortions  seem  to  have  been  fitted  by  their  original  constitution  for  the 
production  of  marble. 

These  strata  in  Eutland  and  Addison  Counties  appear  in  two  parallel 
Hues  about  2  miles  apart,  stretching  from  the  north  line  of  Middlebury 
to  the  south  line  of  Eutland,  and  are  from  100  to  200  feet  in  thickness. 
The  limits  of  the  formation  may  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 
the  accompanying  map  (Plate  vii),  redrawn  from  Professor  Brainard's 
report.t 

Professor  nitchcock  f  conveniently  divides  the  marbles  of  this  State 
into  four  groups  or  classes:  (1)  the  common  white  and  bluish  or  Eolian 
marble  (so  called  from  its  occurring  extensively  on  Mount  Eolus) ;  (2) 
the  Winooski ;  (3)  the  variegated  of  Plymouth,  and  (4)  the  dark,  almost 
black,  of  Isle  La  Motte.  Of  these  the  Eolian  is  most  abundant  by  far, 
and  is  most  extensively  quarried.  In  texture  the  stone  is  fine-graiued 
and  often  saccharoidal,  though  less  so  than  the  Italian  marbles.  In 
color  it  varies  from  pure  snowy  white  through  all  shades  of  bluish,  and 
sometimes  greenish,  often  beautifully  mottled  and  veined,  to  nearly 
black,  the  bluish  and  black  varieties  being  as  a  rule  the  finest  and  most 
durable. 

*  The  Marble  IJordcr  uf  Wotitorii  Now  Eu<;l»iid,  p.  9. 

t  By  ])criiiissioii  of  tin*  M'ulillobury  lliHtorical  Society. 

!  Ucolo^y  of  Vciiuout.  Vol.  u,  J.afje  75-.'.    ^,g.,.^^^  ^^ CoOg\Q 
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The  stone  occurs  m  beds  usually  but  a  few  feet  iu  thickness,  which 
vary  considerably  in  color,  so  that  several  grades,  from  pure  white 
through  greenish,  bluish,  and  almost  black,  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  quarry.*  As  a  rule  the  best  marbles  in  the  State  occur  where  the 
beds  or  strata  stdhd  at  high  angles,  as  at  West  Rutland.  The  quarries 
themselves  at  this  village  lie  along  the  western  base  of  a  low  range  of 
hills,  which,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  give  no  sign  of  the  vast  wealth 
of  material  concealed  beneath  their  gray  and  uninteresting  exterior.  In 
quarrying,  the  best  beds  are  selected,  and  upon  their  upturned  edges 
excavation  is  commenced,  first  by  blasting,  to  remove  the  weathered 
and  worthless  material,  and  afterward  by  channeling,  drilling,  and  wedg- 
ing 5  no  powder  being  used  lest  the  fine  massive  blocks  become  shat- 
tered and  unfit  for  use.  The  quarry  thus  descends  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  pit,  with  almost  i)erpeudicular,  often  overhanging,  walls,  to 
a  depth  of  sometimes  more  than  200  feet,  when  the  beds  are  found  to 
curve  to  the  eastward  and  pass  un<ler  the  hill,  becoming  thus  more 
nearly  horizontal;  in  following  these  the  quarry  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  vast  cavern  from  whose  smoke- blackened,  gaping  mouths 
one  would  little  suppose  could  be  drawn  the  huge  blocks  of  snow-white 
material  lying  in  gigantic  piles  in  the  near  vicinity  (see  Plate  i).  Some 
of  the  quarries  have  been  partially  roofed  over  to  protect  them  from 
snow  and  rain,  and  seem  like  mines  rather  than  quarries.  The  scant 
daylight  at  the  bottom  is  scarce  sufficient  to  guide  the  quarryman  in 
his  work.  As  one  peers  cautiously  over  the  edge  into  the  black  and 
seemingly  bottomless  abyss,  naught  but  darkness  and  ascending  smoke 
and  steam  are  visible,  while  his  astonished  ears  are  filled  with  such  an 
unearthly  clamor  of  quarrying  machines,  the  puffing  of  engines,  and  the 
shouts  of  laborers,  as  is  comparable  with  nothing  within  the  range  of 
our  limited  experience. 

The  stone  taken  from  the  quarries  is  worked  up  in  the  companies* 
shops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  or  shipped  in  the  rough  as  occasion  de- 
mands. The  supply  is  used  for  monumental,  decorative,  or  statuary 
work  and  general  building. 

Other  quarries  in  which  the  stone  so  closely  resembles  that  of  Rut- 
land as  to  need  no  special  description,  are  situated  at  East  Dorset  and 
Dorset,  Wallingford,  Pittsford,  Sutherland  Falls,  Brandon,  and  Mid- 
dlebury.    At  Sutherland  Falls  the  stone  is  very  massive,  and  large  ^ 

*  Professor  Ilitchoock  (Geology  of  Voriiiout,  Vol.  11,  i».  764)  gives  tbe  following  fig- 
ures relative  to  the  marble-beds  at  ouo  of  the  West  liutlaud  quarries,  beginuing  at 
the  eastern  side  or  top  layer : 

1.  Upper  bine  layer,  4  feet  thick.  |i     7.  Wedged  white  layer,  from  8  inches  to 

2.  Upper  white  layer,  3  feet  6  inches    1  2  feet  6  inches  thick. 

thick.  I  .   8.  Muddy  layer,  4  feet  thick. 

3.  Gray  limestone  layer,  5  feet  thick.  9.  Striped  green  layer,  4  feet  thick. 

4.  White  statuary  layer,  3  feet  thick.  '    10.  Caniphor-gnm  layer,  3  feel  thick. 

5.  Striped  layer,  1  foot  «  inches  thick.  '    11.  White  layer,  9  feet  thick. 
0,  New  white  layer,  4  feet  thick.  I    12.  Blue  layer,  3  feet  C  inches. 
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blocks  are  taken  oat  for  building  purposes.  Some  of  the  most  valu- 
able, according  to  Professor  Seely,*  are  known  as  the  dark  and  light 
mourning  vein  varieties.  The  dark  mourning  vein  has  a  ground  of  deep 
blue,  while  lines,  nearly  black,  run  through  it  in  a  zigzag  course,  pre- 
senting a  beautiful  appearance.  The  light  mourniu|j^  vein  has  similar 
veins,  but  the  ground  is  lighter.  The  quarries  at  this  place  are  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Seely  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cube  cut 
into  a  hill  with  perpendicular  walls  on  the  north  and  west  rising  to  a 
height  of  nearly  100  feet,  open  to  the  sky,  and  with  an  acre  of  rock 
forming  its  horizontal  marble  floor.  Over  this  floor  are  running  chan- 
neling machines,  cutting  out  long  parallel  blocks  which  are  afterwartls 
cut  up  into  convenient  size,  lifted  from  their  beds,  and  taken  to  the  mills 
to  be  sawn.  Some  sixty  gangs  of  saws  are  kept  running  here  day  and 
night  during  the  busy  season,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  x)erson8,  all 
told,  are  employed  in  and  about  the  quarries.  The  workmen  are  of  many 
nationalities,  including  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  Canadian,  and 
Italian. 

As  stated  by  Professor  Hitchcock,t  the  beds  of  the  Eolian  variety  of 
marble  are  not  restricted  to  one  locality  but  extend  over  a  large  portion 
of  western  Vermont,  the  formation  in  which  it  occurs  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  State,  usually  interstratifled  with  siliceous  and  magnesiau 
limestones.  The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  8 
feet,  the  thickest  beds  being  usually  found  where  the  marble  is  coarse- 
grained and  friable.  From  Dorset  the  beds  thin  out  toward  the  north, 
the  more  northerly  beds,  though  thinner,  usually  furnishing  the  finer 
grained  and  more  compact  stone.  It  is  stated  |  that  Pittsford  has 
the  honor  of  having  one  of  the  earliest  quarries  in  the  State,  if  not 
the  earliest,  Jeremiah  Sheldon  having  worked  marble  here  as  early 
as  1795.  There  are  three  beds  or  veins  of  marble  running  through 
the  town,  north  and  south.  The  most  easterly  has  a  breadth  of 
some  200  feet,  and  the  stone  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  at  Suther- 
land Falls  or  Proctor,  as  the  to^n  is  now  called.  The  middle  bed 
is  separated  from  the  first  by  about  !^00  feet  of  lime  rock.  The  bed 
itself  is  some  400  feet  wide,  and  the  stone  varies  in  color  from  pure 
white  to  dark  blue.  The  third  or  west  bed  which  is  thought  to  corre- 
spond to  that  of  West  Eutland  is  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  central 
and  is  about  400  feet  wide.  The  stone  is  dark-blue  and  often  beauti- 
fully mottled.  Some  of  the  beds  here,  as  at  West  Eutland,  furuish  a 
beautiful  suow-white  saccharoidal  stone  suitable  for  statuary  puriwses, 
for  which  it  has  been  used  to  a  slight  extent.  The  Vermont  statuary 
marble,  however,  differs  from  its  Italian  prototype,  in  being  of  a  dead 
white  color  and  lacking  the  mellow,  waxy  luster  so  characteristic  of 
the  Italian  stone. 


*  Oi>.  cit.,  p.  41. 

t  Gfeology  of  Vermont,  Vol.  ii,  p.  772. 

tThe  Marble  Border  of  Western  Now  England,  p.  4G. 
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Several  outcrops  of  marble  occur  in  Middlebury,  and  which  have  been 
worked  for  many  years  past;  but  in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the 
beds,  their  badly-pointed  structure,  and  the  interstratification  of  a  mag- 
nesian  state  that  produces  numerous  "  rising  seams,"  it  is  quite  difficult 
to  obtain  perfectly  sound  blocks  of  large  size.* 

The  quarries  in  Dorset  are  situated  mostly  upon  the  sides  of  Mount 
Eolus,  or  Dorset  Mountain,  as  it  is  also  called,  a  section  of  which  (after 
Hitchcock)  is  here  given. 


The  thickness  of  the  slaty  cap  rock  is  estimated  by  Hitchcock  at  498 
feet,  and  the  various  beds  of  limestone  below  at  1,970  feet.  Although 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  is  suitable  for  quarrying,  still  the  supply  is 
readily  seen  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  prevailing  colors  of  the  stone,  as 
at  Rutland,  are  white  and  bluish,  variously  mottled  and  veined.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Seely  t  the  first  quarry  opened  in  Dorset  was  by 
Isaac  Underbill,  in  1785;  the  stone  being  used  chiefly  for  firejambs, 
chimney-backs,  etc.  The  first  marble  grave-stones  ever  furnished  here 
were  the  work  of  Jonas  Stewart,  in  1790. 

The  bed  of  primordial  rock  known  to  geologists  as  the  "red  sand- 
rock,'^  which  occur  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bordering  on 
Lake  Champlain,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  hard,  dark-red  sandstone,  containing 
some  8  or  9  per  cent,  of  potash,  with  about  the  s<'ime  amounts  of  iron 
and  lime,  l^e  entire  formation,  which  is  some  2,000  feet  in  thickness, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  uniform  in  composition,  but  includes  consid- 
erable beds  of  limestone,  dolomite,  slate,  and  shale.  It  is  the  dolomilic 
layer  which  furnishes  the  peculiar  redand-white  mottled  stone  popu- 
larly known  as  Winooski  marble.  According  to  a  writer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  t  the  beds  of  this  marble  appear  first  one  or  two  miles 
north  of  Burlington  and  extend  in  a  somewhat  interrupted  series  north 
through  Saint  Albans,  and  end  between  that  place  and  Swauton.  More 
than  thirty  years  ago  a  quarry  was  opened  in  this  rock  about  G  miles 
from  Burlington,  but  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone  the  enter- 
l>rise  proved  a  failure  and  the  quarries  were  abandoned.  Later  quarries 
were  opened  at  Saint  Albans,  and  still  more  recently  were  re-opened  at 
Burlington,  the  stone  being  used  largely  for  flooring-tiles,  wainscot, 
ings,  and  general  interior  decorative  work.  As  a  rule  the  stone  is  crys- 
talline and  very  hard,  much  harder  than  ordinary  marble.    Its  color  is 

"  Geology  of  Vormbnt,  Vol.  ii,  p.  709. 

t  Op.  cit,  p.  36. 

tGeorgoIT.  Porlcinfl,  Amorican  Natnniliat,  Fo^oigltSli'byGoOQlc 
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quite  variable,  though  some  shade  of  red  mottlc<l  with  white  usually 
predominates.  Some  varieties  are  beautifully  light  pink  and  white,  or 
pink  and  deep-blue  gray  or  greenish.  The  very  common  chocolatereil 
and  white  variety  is  put  upon  the  market  as  Lyonaise  marble,  and  is 
used  largely  for  tiling,  its  natural  color  being  often  rendered  darker  by 
oiling. 

Chemically  the  stone  is  a  dolomite,  though  varying  widely  in  com- 
position in  samples  from  diflferent  localities.  Some  samples  show  a  very 
decided  brecciated  structure,  while  in  others  this  entirely  disappears. 
It  is  as  a  rule  very  liard  to  work,  and,  as  exhibited  in  the  capitol  at 
Albany,  the  surface  is  often  disfigured  by  irregular  cavities  and  flaws 
which  are  rather  unsightly.  The  color  is  said  to  fade  on  exposure  to 
the  weather,  andhence*the  stone  is  used  mostly  for  interior  work. 

An  excellent  outcrop  of  this  marble  occurs  on  the  shore  of  Mallet's 
Bay,  in  the  town  of  Colchester.  The  strata  at  this  point  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  in  many  places  form  the  banks  of  the  lake.  One  of  the 
best  quarries  is  so  situated  that  a  vessel  can  be  brought  up  alongside 
and  loaded  with  blocks  with  as  much  ease  as  they  are  usually  loaded 
upon  carts  or  cars  at  inland  quarries.  The  stone  occurs  in  beds  varying 
in  thicknes  from  I  to  6  feet,  and  blocks  of  almost  any  size  can  bo  ob- 
tained. It  is  hard  to  work,  but  as  a  consequence  is  very  durable  when 
once  finished,  being  not  easily  scratched  or  scarred. 

The  best  developments  of  the  rock  for  marble  quarrying  are  at  Col- 
chester, asnlready  mentioned,  Milton,  Georgia,  Saint  Albans,  and  Swan- 
ton.  At  the  last-named  place  there  also  occurs  a  beautiful  gray  marble, 
with  angular  fossil  fragments  of  a  white  and  pink  color,  identical  with 
the  "Lepanto  ^  marble  of  New  York.  There  is  also  a  fine  and  compact 
dove-colored  marble  here,  admirably  adapted  for  decorative  work,  but 
the  quarries  are  now  abandoned. 

The  Plymouth  marble,  so  called,  is  a  quite  pure  dolomite,  an  analysis 
by  Dr.  Hunt  resulting  as  follows: 

Per  cent 

Carbouatc  of  lime 53.9 

Carbonate  of  inaf^nesia 44.7 

Oxydo  of  iron  and  ahimina 1.3 

99.9 

The  stone  occurs  in  the  talcose- schist  formation  near  the  center  of 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  at  an  elevation  of  250  feet  above  the  Plymouth 
pond.  Qujirries  were  opened  here  about  1835,  but  were  soon  abandoned, 
as  the  demand  at  that  time  was  almost  altogether  for  white  marble.  The 
beds  dip  60^  to  the  east,  and  the  quarry  walls,  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather  for  twenty  years,  seem  unaffected.  In  color  the  stone  is 
blue  or  bluish-brown,  diversified  with  long  stripes  and  figures  of  various 
shapes  in  white.  It  is  fine  grained  and  compact,  splitting  with  equal 
facility  in  every  direction.* 

•  Geology  of  Vermont,  Vol.  ii,  p.  776. 
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The  Isle  La  Motte  marble  derives  its  name  from  Isle  La  Motte,  in 
Lake  Ghamplain,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  abandance.  It  also 
occurs  on  several  other  islands  in  this  lake  and  upon  its  banks  in  many 
places.  According  to  Professor  Hitchcock*  this  was  the  first  marble 
worked  in  the  State,  quarries  having  been  opened  prior  to  the  Eevolu- 
tionary  war.  The  stone,  which  is  largely  used  for  flooring-tiles,  is  very 
dark,  almost  black  in  color,  and  highly  fossiliferous,  having  undergone 
less  metamorphism  than  the  marble  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  So  fiir 
as  the  author  has  observed  its  color  and  texture  are  such  as  to  preclude 
its  obtaining  a  high  rank  for  purely  decorative  purposes,  but  for  floor- 
tiling  is  much  esteemed  and  very  durable.  Fossil  shells  of  great  beauty 
are  not  uncommon,  and,  being  snowy  white  in  color,  show  up  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  dark  paste  in  which  they  are  embedded. 

Virginia. — The  extensive  area  comprehended  under  the  title  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia  embraces  **  all  the  portion  of  the  State  having  for 
its  eastern  boundary  the  western  slope  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  its  inflected 
continuation,  the  Poplar  Gamp  and  Iron  Mountains,  and  for  its  western, 
the  Little  North  and  a  portion  of  the  Big  North  Mountain,  with  the 
southern  prolongation  of  the  former,  Caldwell  aud  Brushy  Mountains ; 
and  near  its  southwestern  termination  the^  line  of  knobs  forming  the 
extension  of  Walker's  Mountain."  t 

The  central  portion  of  the  valley  as  thus  outlined  is  underlaid  largely 
by  limestones  of  Silurio-Oambrian  age,  which  are  in  several  places,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  above  quoted,  capable  of  yielding  good  mar- 
bles. The  special  varieties  mentioned  are :  (1)  a  dun-colored  marble 
met  with  near  New  Market  and  Woodstock,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Massanattep  Mountain  in  Page  County  ;  (2)  a  mottled  bluish  mar- 
ble to  the  west  of  New  Market ;  (3)  a  gray  marble  occurring  some  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  Buchanan,  in  Bote- 
tourt County;  (4)  a  white  marble  of  exquisite  color  and  fine  grain 
about  5  miles  from  Lexington,  in  Rockbridge  County;  (5)  a  red  mar- 
ble occurring  only  in  the  Cambrian  formations  lying  among  the  mount- 
ains in  the  more  southwestern  counties;  and  (G)  a  shaded  marble  found 
in  Bockingham  County.  This  last  is  said  to  be  compact,  susceptible  of 
a  beautiful  polish,  and  of  a  yellowish  gray  and  slate  color.  None  of 
the  above  have  as  yet  received  more  than  a  local  application. 

At  Craigsville,  in  Augusta  County,  there  occurs  a  gray,  sometimes 
pink-spotted  fscrinal  limestone  which  acquires  a  good  polish,  and 
though  in  no  wf^  remarkable  for  its  beauty  is  capable  of  extensive  ap- 
plication for  ftirniture  and  interior  decoration.  The  Archican  area  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  also  includes  sundry  areas  of 
workable  marble.  It  is  stated  by  Rogers}  that  "near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tye  River  (in  Nelson  County)  and  the  Rockfish,  a  true  marble  is 

•  Op,  cit.y  p.  776. 

t  Rogeru,  Geol.  of  tho  Virginias,  pp.  203,  204. 

I  Op.  cit.,  pp.  81-83. 
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found,  of  a  beautiful  wbiteness  and  of  a  texture  whicli  renders  it  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polisb  as  well  as  being  readily  wrought  with  the  chisel. 
A  few  miles  from  Lynchburgh,  in  Campbell  County,  a  good  marble  is 
likewise  found."  "The  Tye  River  marble  and  one  or  more  analogous 
veins'*  are  further  stated  to  "have  all  the  characters  of  ast^ary 
marble  of  fine  quality,  and  should  not  some  peculiarity,  as  yet  unper- 
ceived,  prevent  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor,  they 
will  no  doubt  be  looked  upon  as  very  valuable  possessions.'*  The  writer 
has  seen  none  of  the  material  from  this  locality.  White  and  pink 
marbles  of  excellent  quality  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Gtoose  Creek, 
in  Loudoun  County.  We  have  seen  samples  of  the  white,  which  for 
purity  of  color,  fineness  of  grain,  and  general  excellence,  are  not  ex- 
celled by  any  marble  now  quarried  in  the  United  States,  but  the  extent 
of  the  deposit  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  stalagmitic  deposits  upon  the  floors  of  the  caverns  at  Luray,  in- 
Page  County,  furnish,  when  cut,  occasional  fine  pieces  of  the  so-called 
onyx  marble,  but  the  stone  is  too  easily  fractured  and  too  uneven  in 
texture  to  be  worked  economically,  even  were  the  deposits  of  suflBcient 
extent  to  warrant  the  opening  of  quarries.  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  G. 
B.  Goode  that  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  mantels  of  stalagmitic 
marble  in  the  dwellings  of  Virginia.  These  are,  however,  always  made 
from  blocks  found  loose  in  the  field  or  in  caves  near  at  hand. 

(4)  LIMESTONES  AND  DOLOMITES  OTHER  THAN  MARBLES. 

Alabama. — A  dark  compact  limestone  has  been  received  at  the  Mu- 
seum from  Calera,  Shelby  County,  and  a  light-colored,  finely  fossilifer- 
ous  one  from  Dickson,  in  Colbert  County.  The  last  mentioned  closely 
resembles  in  general  appearance  the  celebrated  limestone  from  Bedford, 
ln<l.,  to  be  noticed  later.    It  appears  of  good  quality,  and  works  readily. 

Arkansas. — Oolitic  limestone  suitable  for  building,  and  having  the 
reputation  of  being  very  durable,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Owen^  to  occur  near 
Batesville,  in  Independence  County. 

Colorado. — The  collections  show  from  this  State  a  coarse,  reddish 
limestone  from  Jefierson  County,  and  also  a  very  compact,  finely  crys- 
talline black  stone,  traversed  by  a  coarse  net- work  of  very  fine  white 
lines,  from  Pitkin  in  Gunnison  County.  This  last  stone  takes  a  x>o]]sh, 
and  might  almost  be  classed  as  a  marble.  Neither  stone  is  now  quar- 
ried to  any  extent.  „* 

Florida. — This  State  at  present  furnishes  scarcely  anything  in  the 
line  of  building  stone,  nor  is  there  much  demand  for  any  other  form  of 
building  material  than  wood.  On  Anastasia  Island,  about  2  miles  from 
Saint  Augustine,  there  was  formerly  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
very  coarse  and  porous  shell  limestone  which  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  old  city  of  Saint  Augustine  and  of  Fort  Marion,  which  was 
______  -^  _^___ 
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built  about  the  middloof  tho  eighteenth  century.  The  rock  is  com- 
posed simply  of  shells  of  a  bivalve  mollusk  more  or  less  broken  and 
cemented  together  by  the  same  material  in  a  more  finely  divided  state. 
Fragments  of  shells  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  occur.  The  rock  is 
loosely  compacted  and  very  porous,  but  in  a  mild  climate  like  that  of 
Florida  is  nevertheless  very  durable.  The  quarries  were  opened  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  stone  is  not  now  extensively 
used,  owing  in  part  to  the  dampness  of  houses  constructed  of  it,  and  in 
l>art  to  the  cheapness  of  wood.  The  rock,  which  is  popularly  known  as 
Co^uina  (the  Spanish  word  for  shell),  is  of  Upper  Eocene  age.  In  the 
quarries  the  stone  lies  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  can  be  cut 
out  with  an  ax,  in  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit 

The  oolitic  limestone  occurring  at  Key  West  has  been  quarried  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  numerous  jmvate  and  public  buildings  in 
that  vicinity. 

Kansas. — ^The  limestones  and  dolomites  of  this  State  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  light  color,  soft  and  porous  and  incapable  of  receiving  a  polish 
such  as  will  fit  them  for  any  form  of  ornamental  work.  Many  of  tliem 
arc  cellular  and  loosely  compacted,  being  made  up  in  large  part  of  a 
small  fossil  rhizopod  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat  and  known 
under  the  name  of  fusulina.  Such  stones  are  obviously  unfitted  for 
exposed  work  in  localities  subject  to  great  extremes  of  temperature, 
although  they  may  be  very  durable  in  mild  or  dry  climates.  Those  at 
present  quarried  are  almost  without  exception  of  Carboniferous  or 
Permian  age,  and  occur  only  in  thin  beds,  varying  from  a  few  inches 
to  8  or  10  feet  in  thickness. 

Near  Irving  there  occurs  a  light-colored,  soft,  thin-bedded  stone, 
which,  though  not  quarried  during  the  census  year,  has  in  times  past 
been  used  for  building  purposes  in  Atchison  and  Kansas  City.  It  is 
soft  and  easily  quarried  and  for  ordinary  construction  requires  but 
little  dressing.  At  Frankfort  a  similar  stone  occurs  which  has  l>een 
used  to  some  extent  for  buildings,  though  principally  for  foun<lations. 
Some  of  the  stone  from  these  localities  are  of  very  poor  quality,  being 
soft  and  quite  cellular  through  the  breaking  away  of  the  small  fossils 
above  referred  to.  Atchison,  in  the  same  county,  has  quarries  of  a 
darker,  more  compact  stone,  which  are  worked  for  local  use. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Topeka  there  are  quarried  light-colored,  compact, 
finely  fossiliferous  dolomites  and  limestones  which  work  very  readily, 
and  which  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  about  thirty-five 
common  buildings  in  that  city,  besides  a  church,  school,  and  opera 
houses  in  Emporia.  They  have  also  been  used  in  Parsons,  in  Labette 
County,  and  neighboring  towns  in  Missouri. 

Near  Lane,  in  Franklin  County,  gray  and  buff  limestones  are  quarried 
and  used  quite  extensively  in  Ottawa  and  Garnett,  in  the  same  State, 
though  some  have  been  shipped  to  Chicago.  The  buff  variety  is  some- 
times oolitic,  resembling  to  some  extent  the  Bedford  (Indiana)  stone. 
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The  textare  is  firm  and  compact,  aud  it  acqaires  a  good  sarfacc  aud 
polish.  The  gray  variety  is  coarser,  and  often  somewhat  cellular,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  filling  of  the  spaces  between  the  fossil  particles  of 
which  it  is  composed.  A  section  of  the  quarry  shows  the  gray  stone 
to  occur  in  a  bed  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  buff  oolitic  about  6 
feet  in  thickness,  the  layers  of  which  vary  from  18  to  24  inches  each. 

Near  Marion  Center,  in  Marion  County,  there  is  quarried  a  liprht-drab 
cellular  magnesian  limestone  of  Permian  age,  that  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  and  insane  at  Wyandotte  and 
Topeka,  in  this  State.  Similar  stones  are  quarried  at  Cottonwood,  in 
Chase  County.  The  stratum  of  quarry  rock  here  is  some  6  feet  in 
thickness  and  blocks  of  any  desired  size  and  of  thickness  not  ex- 
ceeding 2^  feet  can  be  obtained.  The  principal  markets  for  these  stones 
are  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Pueblo  and  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Scott  are  some  half  a  dozen  irregularly  worked 
quarries  which  furnish  stone  for  building  foundations  and  pavements 
in  the  near  vicinity.  The  stone  is  dark  colored,  fine  grained,  and  semi- 
crystalline,  and  is  said  to  stand  the  wear  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years' 
exposure  very  well.  It  turns  to  a  brownish  color  on  long  exposure  and  is 
strong  enough  for  ordinary  structures.  The  stone  quarried  at  Winfield 
is  a  light-colored,  fine-grained  cellular  rock  and  so  soft  as  to  be  quarried 
by  means  of  plug  and  feathers  only,  the  holes  being  first  bored  by 
means  .of  a  common  auger  without  point.  •  It  is  a  handsome  stone  and 
has  a  good  reputation  for  durability.  It  is  used  mostly  in  this  State, 
though  some  is  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.* 

Many  of  the  towns  in  Butler  County  produce  fine-grained,  light-col- 
ored limestones  suitable  for  rough  building  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  not  at  all  suitable  for  ornamental  work. 

Illinois. — No  siliceous  crystalline  rocks  of  any  kind  are  to  be  found 
within  the  State  limits,  almost  the  entire  product  being  limestone  or 
dolomites,  with  a  few  quarries  of  sandstone,  which  are  noticed  on  p.  448. 

The  most  notable  of  the  limestones  of  this  State  is  the  fine-grained, 
very  light-colored  Niagara  stone,  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Lemont  and 
Joliet,  in  Will  County.  According  to  Profiissor  Conover,t  the  Lemont 
quarries  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal,  and 
the  beds  of  stone  are  quarried  to  their  lower  limits  through  a  variable 
thickness  of  from  12  to  40  feet.  The  stone  here  is  uniformly  a  fine- 
grained, homogeneous,  light-drab  limestone,  occurring  in  beds  from  G 
to  24,  and  sometimes  30  inches  in  thickness.  The  beds  are  divided  ver- 
tically by  seams  occurring  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  50  feet,  and  con- 
tinuing with  smooth  faces  for  long  <listances,  and  also  by  a  second  set 
running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  but  only  continuous  be- 
tween massive  joints  and  at  irregular  intervals.    This  structure  renders 

•Professor  Brwllioad  in  Report  ot'TontU  Census,  pp.  '275-277. 
t  Report  of  Tenth  Consas,  p.  221. 
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tlic  rock  very  easily  quarried  and  obtainable  in  blocks  of  almost  any 
reqnired  dimensions.  The  stone  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  taking  read- 
ily a  smooth  surface,  but  no  polish.  It  can  be  turned  on  a  lathe,  and  is 
made  into  balustrades  and  other  forms  of  ornamental  work.  It  can  be 
carved  in  bas-relief,  but  is  not  sufficiently  tough  for  high  reliefs  that  are 
to  be  exposed  to  the  weather.  To  produce  smooth  surfaces  for  flagging, 
etc.,  the  stone  is  planed  by  machines  somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in 
planing  iron.  The  stone  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lemont  is  said 
to  contain  less  iron  and  to  tarnish  less  readily  than  that  a  few  miles 
distant  at  Joliet. 

The  stone  in  the  quarry  contains  much  moisture,  and  during  cold 
weather  care  has  to  be  taken  to  avoid  injury  by  freezing  until  the  quarry 
water  has  evaporated.  This  causes  a  considerable  annual  expense  in 
making  earth  protections,  except  in  those  few  quarries  that  are  so  situ- 
ated that  they  can  be  flooded  with  water  during  the  winter  months. 

The  quarries  extend  for  nearly  4  miles  below  Lemont,  where  a  gap  oc- 
curs,  to  just  below  Lockport,  from  which  point  a  line  of  closely-adjoining 
quarries  extend  to  below  Joliet.  The  finer  varieties  of  the  stone  do  not 
seem  well  fitted  for  heavy  masonry  in  damp  situations.  Fine  clay  seams 
abound,  which  are  invisible  when  the  stone  is  first  quarried,  and  which 
under  favorable  circumstances  do  not  develop  at  all,  but  when  exi>osed 
to  heavy  pressure  or  to  alternate  moisture  and  dryness,  accompanied  by 
frost,  they  are  soon  developed,  and  often  render  the  stone  worthless. 
Even  the  best  varieties  of  the  stone  tarnish  after  a  short  exposure,  es- 
pecially in  cities  where  soft  coal  is  burned. 

The  Joliet  quarries  extend  from  a  point  about  a  mile  below  Lockport 
to  the  same  distance  below  Joliet.  Two  distinct  varieties  of  stone  occur. 
That  quarried  from  the  lower  beds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is 
as  a  rule  rougher,  more  coarsely  textured,  and  tarnishes  more  readily 
than  that  from  the  higher  levels.  It  is  now  but  little  used,  except  for 
heavy  masonry.  In  the  quarries  back  from  the  river,  on  the  higher 
levels,  the  stone  is  fine  grained,  more  homogeneous,  and  in  this  respect 
fully  equal  to  the  Lemont  stones.  The  beds  now  worked  are  from  3  to 
4  feet  in  thickness,  and  large  blocks  are  obtainable.  Most  of  it  seems 
to  weather-stain  rather  more  than  that  from  Lemont.  The  value  of  the 
stone  quarried  at  these  two  places  is  probably  fully  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  other  stone  quarried  in  the  State.* 

Three  large  quarries  are  worked  in  these  same  formations  at  Batavia, 
but  as  a  rule  the  stone  is  coarser  and  more  difficult  to  work  than  those 
just  described.  Other  quarries  occur  at  Thornton  and  JBlue  Island, 
Cook  County,  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  as  noticed  in  the  catalogue 

•  These  beds  were  formerly  tlescribed  as  coniposod  of  light  buff  stone,  while  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  quarries  now  furnish  "bluest-one."  The  difference  results 
from  the  difference  in  amount  of  oxidation  of  the  small  amount  of  iron  disseminated 
through  the  whole  mass,  the  change  having  resulted  from  atmospheric  influences. 
The  same  change  must  ultimately  take  place  in  all  the  bluestone  which  is  brought  to 
the  surface.    (Geology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  iv,  p.  220.) 
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of  the  Museum  collection.  Within  the  city  limits  of  Chicago  there  is 
quarried  from  this  same  formation  a  coarser  somewhat  cellular  stone, 
that  from  its  unique  character  perhaps  merits  a  si)ecial  description. 
According  to  Hunt*  this  stone  when  pure  is  a  nearly  white  granular 
crystalline  dolomite,  containing  54.6  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime.  It, 
however,  contains  so  large  a  portion  of  bituminous  matter,  that  blocks 
sometimes  become  quite  black  on  exposure.  The  color  fades  somewhat 
in  time,  but  the  petroleum  odor  is  often  perceptible  for  long  distances. 
The  stone  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  building  purjwses,  as  notably 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago.  The  gummy  bituminous 
matter  causes  the  dust  from  the  streets  to  adhere  to  exposed  surfaces, 
thus  giving  the  buildings  a  peculiar  antique  appearance.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Batchen  that  this  pseudo-antique  appearance  is  greatly 
admired  by  some.  The  presence  of  the  bitumen  is  beneficial  in  at  least 
one  respect,  in  that  it  renders  the  stone  less  pervious  to  moisture,  and 
hence  less  liable  to  disintegration  by  freezing.  This  stone  is  repre- 
sented by  an  IS-inch  cube  in  the  Museum  collections. 

Lower  Silurian  (Trenton)  limestones  and  dolomities  are  quite  exten- 
sively quarried  in  Jo  Daviess  County,  and  make  a  handsome  and  very 
durable  building  material.  Calhoun,  Alexandria,  and  Ogle  Counties 
also  furnish  good  material,  but  which,  for  lack  of  space,  can  not  be  de- 
scribed here.  At  various  points  in  Whiteside  and  Hopkins  Counties 
there  are  outcrops  of  limestones  belonging  to  the  Cincinnati  group,  a 
part  of  which  will  furnish  durable  building  materifil.  The  stone  needs, 
however,  to  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  since  all  the  beds  are  not 
of  equal  quality. 

At  Jonesborough,  in  Union  County,  there  occurs  a  fine,  even-grained, 
compact,  beautifully  oolitic  stone  that  cuts  to  a  sharp  even  edge,  and 
Rcems  mlmirably  adapted  for  carved  work  and  general  building  pur- 
poses as  well.  Specimens  in  the  National  Museum  are  of  a  lighter  color 
than  the  Bedford,  Ind.,  oolotic  stone  and  take  a  better  polish.  We 
have  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  lasting  qualites,  but  it  is  stated! 
to  be  liable  to  injury  from  frost  when  exposed  in  damp  places.  The 
stone  is  of  the  Carboniferous  age.  Other  oolitic  stones  occur  at  Rose- 
clair,  in  Hardin  County.  They  are  of  a  dark  bluish-gray  color  and  take 
a  good  polish. 

There  are  many  other  localities  in  the  State  which  furnish  excellent 
varieties  of  building  stone.    These  can  not  be  mentioned  here  for  lack 
of  space.    Interested  parties  are  therefore  referred  to  the  catalogue  of. 
tlie  Museum  collections  and  to  the  report  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

Indiana. — Few  of  the  limestones  at  present  quarried  in  the  United 
States  exceetl  in  reputation  and  beauty  the  fine-grained  oolitic  stone 
of  sub-Carboniferous  ago  from  the  vicinity  of  Bedford,  in  this  State, 
and  popularly  khown  as  "  Bedford  limestones."    The  rock  is  of  fine  and 

•  Chemical  and  Geological  EHsays,  p.  172. 
t  Report  of  Tenth  Census,  p.  225. 
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eveu  texture,  and  is  composed  of  small  rouuded  concretionary  grains 
of  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  compactly  cemented  to- 
gether by  crystalline  lime  or  calcite.  The  stone  is  soft,  bnt  tenacious 
(specimens  having  borne  a  pressure  of  12,000  pounds  per  square  inch), 
and  works  readily  in  every  direction.  It  is  therefore  a  great  favorite 
for  carveil  work,  and  is  used  more  extensively'  for  this  pui-pose  than  any 
other  of  our  limestones.  "So  better  example  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
stone  for  this  purpose  can  be  given  than  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  C. 
J.  Vanderbilt,  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  New  York  City.  Unfortunately,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  light  limestones,  this  stains  badly  in  cities  where 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  manufacturing,  as  is  only  too  well  illustrated 
in  the  case  referred  to. 

Although  the  quarries  have  been  worked  systematically  for  but  a  few 
years,  the  stone  is  already  widely  known,  and  is  coming  into  very  gen- 
eral use  in  nearly  every  city  of  importiince  in  the  country.  At  the 
)>rincipal  quarries,  which  are  situated  near  Bedford,  Lawrence  County, 
the  stone  occurs  in  a  solid  bed,  that  has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  *40 
feet  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

Stones  very  similar  in  general  appearance,  but  not  always  so  dis-. 
tiuctly  oolitic  and  often  containing  a  considerable  percentage  of  bitu- 
minous matter,  also  occur  and  are  extensively  quarried  at  Ellettsville, 
in  Monroe  County.  Other  localities  not  so  extensively  worked  occur  in 
Owen,  Washington,  Crawford,  and  Harrison  Counties.  Samples  re- 
ceived at  the  Museum  from  near  Corydon  in  the  last-named  county  are 
of  a  beautifully  fine  and  even  .oolitic  structure,  very  light  color,  firm 
and  compact.  They  resemble  the  oolitic  stone  from  Princeton,  Ky., 
more  closely  than  any  other,  but  are  much  more  compact.  The  stone 
is  stated  to  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities. 

The  Washington  County  deposit  at  Salem  is  said  to  be  a  very  fine  one, 
there  being  a  solid  bed  of  the  oolite  30  feet  in  thickness,  with  only  about 
5  feet  of  cap  rock. 

Other  limestones  or  dolomites  of  excellent  quality,  but  hvcking  the 
oolitic  structure,  occur  in  many  i)arts  of  the  State.  A  compact,  fine- 
grained drab  stone,  taking  a  very  good  polish  and  also  of  subCarbonif- 
erous  age,  occurs  at  Greencastle,  Putnamville,  and  Okalla,  in  Putnam 
County,  and  is  quarried  for  lime  and  for  building  purposes  in  the  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  quarried  at  Bedford  also 
a  fine  grained  semi-crystalline,  dark-gray  stone,  which  is  capable  of  a 
variety  of  uses. 

Near  Silverville,  in  Lawrence  County,  there  occurs  a  very  fine-grained 
compact  stone  of  a  drab  color,  that  acquires  readily  a  smooth  and  even 
surface.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  this  for  lithographic 
purposes,  but,  it  is  stated,  with  indifferent  success.  It  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  darker  variety  of  the  well-known  Bavarian  litho- 
graphic stone,  but  is  somewhat  harder. 

As  will  be  noticed,  nearly  all  the  quarries  mentioneil  lie  in  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  State  south  of  lodiauapolis.  Bat  few  quarries  of  iuiiK)r 
tance  lie  to  the  north  of  this  poiut,  and  when  worked  the  stone  is  use^l 
principally  in  the  manufacture  of  quicklime.  At  Anderson,  in  Madisou 
County,  a  light-colored,  fine-grained  stone  occurs  in  beds  of  from  4  to 
12  inches  in  thickness,  which  is  used  locally  for  flagging  and  general 
trimming  purposes. 

Iowa. — Although  this  State  abounds  in  limestones  and  dolomites  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  all  other  varieties  of  building  stone,  but  little 
of  the  material  now  quarried  is  of  such  a  nature  as  ever  to  acquire  more 
than  a  local  reputation.  Though  having  altogether  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  quarries  found  in  Illinois,  these  are  mostly  small 
ufl'airs,  and  the  value  of  the  total  product  is  but  little  more  than  one- 
half  that  of  the  latter  State.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Tenth 
Census  the  whole  number  of  quarries  in  the  State  was  131,  of  which  128 
were  of  limestones  and  dolomites,  and  the  remaining  3  of  sandstone, 
which  are  mentioned  on  p.  449. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  quarries  are  situated  in  the 
I>}iagara  division  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations,  in  the  vicinity  of  Stone 
City,  Jones  County;  Farley,  Dubuque  County,  and  in  various  i)ortion8 
of  Jackson,  Cedar,  Clinton,  and  Scott  .Counties.  The  Jones  County 
stone  is  a  very  light-colored,  fine-grained  and  compact  bituminous  dolo- 
mite. That  from  Farley  is  very  similar  in  general  appearance,  but  con- 
tains less  bituminous  matter.  In  the  small  blocks  received  at  the 
Museum  the  stones  appear  of  good  quality,  but  we  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  their  weathering  qualities. 

A  linely  crystalline  light  colored  limestone  of  sub-Carboniferous  age  is 
quite  extensively  quarried  near  Burlington,  in  Des  Moines  County. 
According  to  Professor  McGce*  this  stone,  which  is  practically  identi- 
cal with  that  of  Keokuk,  in  Lee  County,  is  used  chiefly  for  common 
masonry,  and  only  occasionally  for  dressed  work.  The  upper  beds  are 
"nearly  white  in  color,  fine,  compact,  homogeneous,  and  hard,  with  a 
choncoidal  or  splintery  fracture,  like  the  so  called  lithographic  lime- 
stone of  nearly  the  same  geological  age.  This  stone  has  been  used  to 
some  extent  for  ornamental  purposes,  but  contains  too  many  incipient 
friictures,  and  is  too  liable  to  unexpected  disruption  to  be  of  special 
value.'' 

Near  Le  Grand  and  Montour,  in  Tama  County,  there  occurs  a  mague- 
sian  limestone  of  the  same  age  as  that  just  described,  which  is  fine 
grained,  compact,  and  generally  buflf  or  whitish  in  color.  The  coarser 
l>ortions  are  extensively  used  for  heavy  masonry,  while  the  finer  grades, 
which  are  often  beautifully  veined  with  iron  oxides,  are  used  for  orna- 
mental work  under  the  name  of  '*  Iowa  marbles."  Some  of  the  stone 
from  this  locality  is  oolitic.  Similar  stones  are  extensively  quarx-ied  at 
Iowa  Falls  and  at  Humboldt  and  Dakota,  in  Humboldt  County.  Lime- 
*  Koport  of  Tenth  Ceusua,  p.  261, 
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Stones  and  dolomites  belonging  to  the  Saint  Louis  epoch  of  the  Sab- 
carboniferous  age  are  quite  extensively  quarried  in  various  parts  of 
Lee,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Washington,  Van  Buren,  Jeflferson,  Keokuk, 
Wapello,  Manhaska,  Marion,  Story,  Hamilton,  and  Webster  Counties. 
That  from  near  Farmington,  Van  Buren  County,  varies  from  light  buflf 
to  nearly  white  in  color,  is  finegrained,  and  has  been  quarried  for  litho- 
graphic  purposes.  It  is,  however,  no  longer  used,  having  been  found  , 
to  contain  too  many  dry  seams  often  cemented  by  crystalline  carbonate 
of  lime.  At  Chequest  the  limestone  takes  a  fair  i)oli8h  and  is  known 
ii8  "Chequest  marble." 

In  the  Devonian  limestones  near  Iowa  City  and  Roberts  Ferry  there 
frequently  occur  masses  of  fossil  coral  (Acervularia  davidsoni)  which, 
when  cut  and  polished,  form  beautiful  ornaments  and  paper-weights, 
though  of  small  size.  They  are  known  popularly  as  bird's-eye  and  fish- 
egg  marbles. 

One  of  the  most  unique  marbles  in  this  country  is  found  in  the  De- 
vonian beds  near  Charles  City.  The  stone,  which  is  known  commer- 
cially as  "Madrepore  marble,''  consists  of  a  fine  grained  and  compact 
non  crystalline  groundmass  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  drab  color,  in 
which  are  embedded  a  great  variety  of  fossil  forms  and  shapes,  includ- 
ing large  strometophera  sometimes  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  stone  polishes  well  and  the  fossil  forms  show  up  in  a  manner  pecul- 
iarly beautiful  and  unique.  This  marble  is  represented  in  the  Museum 
collections  by  a  large  polished  slab  (catalogue  No.  38465)  as  well  as  by 
the  smaller  specimens  in  the  systematic  series. 

Kentucky. — ^Although  the  building  stones  of  this  State  are  entirely 
unknown  in  our  principal  markets  and  but  few  of  them  have  more  than 
a  strictly  local  reputation  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  lack 
of  material  or  that  it  is  at  all  inferior  in  quality.  While  it  is  true  that  no 
marbles  or  granites  of  importance  are  found,  yet  there  abound  limestones 
of  the  finest  quality  and  in  inexhaustible  quantities.  The  oolitic  lime- 
stones of  this  State  are  without  sui)eriors,  if  indeed  they  have  equals. 
Through  the  energy  of  Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor  the  Museum  has  received  a 
full  series  of  these  stones,  and  we  are  able  to  speak  of  their  qualities 
from  personal  observation.  In  Todd,  Grayson,  Meade,  Simpson,  Chris- 
tian, and  Caldwell  Counties  oolitic  stones  occur  of  very  light,  almost 
white,  color  and  excellent  quality.  The  varieties  from  Litchfield  and 
Princeton  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  The  oolitic  character  is 
very  pronounced  in  these  stones,  and  while  in  some  cases  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  surface  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  breaking  away  of 
these  minute  rounded  grains,  still  in  the  better  qualities  the  sharp  edges 
and  smooth  surfaces  are  as  readily  acquired  as  on  the  celebrated  Bed- 
ford (Ind.)  or  other  stones  of  this  character.  These  are  superior  to  the 
Bedford  stone,  moreover,  in  their  clear  and  uniform  colors,  never  being 
blotched  with  oil,  as  is  the  Bedford  stone.  Professor  Proctor  informs  us 
that  the  stone  is  quarried  with  ease,  is  easily  wrought,  stands 
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ure  well,  and  is  considered  oue  of  the  most  reliable  stones  in  the 
State. 

Compact  fine-grained  limestones  of  a  dark  drab  color,  taking  a  smooth 
surface,  bat  not  snited  for  marble,  are  found  in  the  towns  of  Franklin, 
Simpson  County;  Lebanon,  Marion  County ;  Bussellville,  Logan  County, 
and  others.  A  part  of  the  Franklin  County  stone  is  fine  grained  and 
suitable  for  lithographic  purposes,  though  inferior  to  the  imported 
Bavarian  stone.  Very  light  colored  compact  limestones  are  found  also 
in  Simjison,  Logan,  and  Franklin  Counties,  but  we  have  no  information 
regarding  their  availability  or  the  extent  to  which  they  are  quarried. 

Maine, — Limestone  is  an  abundant  and  common  rock  in  this  State, 
especially  in  the  southeastern  part,  in  the  counties  of  Knox  and  Lin- 
coln, where  it  is  very  extensively  burnt  into  quicklime.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware  none  of  the  stone  is  utilized  for  building,  as  its  colors — ^blue  and 
blue-black,  veined  with  white— are  poorly  adapted  for  such  purposes. 
No  stone  suitable  for  marble  is  yet  known  to  occur  in  the  State,  though 
llitchcock*  expresses  the  opinion  that  such  may  yet  be  found  in  "  the 
belt  of  llelderberg  limestone,  running  from  Matagamon  (east  branch 
Penobscot)  Eiver  northeasterly." 

Many  samples  of  so-called  white  marbles  have  been  taken  from  the 
limestone  formations  about  Bockland,  in  Knox  County,  but^  so  far  as 
observed  by  the  present  writer,  they  are  all  too  coarsely  crystalline  or 
too  distinctly  granular  in  structure  to  be  of  value. 

Michigan. — Limestone  or  dolomites  of  a  character  suitable  for  build- 
ing purposes  are  at  present  but  little  quarried  in  this  State,  the  entire 
value  of  the  output  during  the  census  year  being  but  about  $2G,000. 
A  finegrained  fossiliferous  dolomite  of  a  drab  color  is  worked  at  Sib- 
ley's Station,  in  Wayne  County,  and  a  very  light  colored  granular  rock, 
of  similar  composition,  near  llaisinville,  in  Monroe  County.  Near  Al- 
l>ena  light-colored  limestones  are  quarried  which  are  hard,  compact,  and 
said  to  be  durable.  They  are  not  obtainable  anywhere  in  large  quan- 
tities nor  in  blocks  of  large  size,  but  there  are  numerous  small  openings 
suIBcient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  Other  localities  where  stone  can 
be  obtained  are  at  Trenton,  near  Detroit,  and  upon  Macon  Creek,  both 
in  Monroe  County.  The  stone  is  apt  to  contain  dry  seams  and  requires 
care  in  selecting.    These  are  all  of  Devonian  age. 

Minnesota. — The  Lower    Silurian  limestones  and  dolomites  of  this' 
State,  which  are  at  present  the  only  ones  quarried,  are,  as  shown  by 
the  Museum  collection,  nearly  all  of  a  light  bufi',  drab,  or  blue  color, 
finegrained  and  compaet,  though  in  some  cases  cellular  and  semi- 
crystalline,  according  to  Professor  Winchell.t 

The  stone  appears  in  the  bluflfa  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  and  St.  Croix 
Valley,  and  is  quarried  at  all  points  where  (except  Lake  City)  there  is 
any  demand  between  Stillwater  and  Wiaoua,  along  the  Mississippi  Val- 

•  Sccoud  Aouual  Ucp.  Grool.  of  Maiuo,  18ti2,  p.  428. 
t  Rop.  Tenth  Ccusus,  p.  249,  aud  GtMil,  of  Miuu,  vol. 
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ley  on  the  Mianesota  side,  and  also  at  several  places  farther  west,  as 
at  Caledonia,  iu  Houston  Goanty,  Lanesborough  and  Uushford,  in  Fill- 
more County,  and  at  points  in  Winona  County. 

At  Stillwater  the  rock  is  a  silicions  dolomite  of  a  light  buff  color. 
In  the  ledge,  which  is  about  45  feet  thick,  it  occurs  in  alternate  bands 
of  compact  and  cellular  rock  varying  from  3  to  6  feet  in  thickness. 
The  coarser  variety  is  most  durable  and  is  used  in  heavy  masonry,  as 
bridges  and  foundations.  The  finer  variety  is  used  for  house  trimming, 
ashlar  work,  and  tombstones. 

At  Saint  Paul  the  rock  is  a  fine  light-bluish  semi-crystalline  magne- 
sian  limestone.  It  is  usually  quite  regularly  stratified,  and  occurs  in 
beds  from  3  to  24  inches  in  thickness,  with  joints  from  10  to  30  feet 
apart.  Blocks  10  by  5  by  2  feet  can  be  obtained  if  desired.  It  is  used 
ouly  locally.  At  Minneapolis  the  rock  is  quite  similar,  though  some- 
limes  slightly  fossiliferpus  or  mottled  with  argillaceous  spots.  It  was 
formerly  used  almost  exclusively  in  Minneapolis,  but  is  now  being 
gradually  replaced  by  stone  from  the  neighboring  States. 

In  speaking  of  these  stones  Professor  Winchell  says  :• 

^'In  the  use  of  the  Trenton  limestone  quarried  at  Saint  Paul  aud 
Miuoeapolis  regard  should  be  ha<l  constantly  to  its  laminated  structure. 
The  beds  quarried  now  are  as  they  were  originally  deposits,  and  as 
cut  for  use  embrace  in  every  block  many  layers  of  from  one-half  to  two 
inches  in  thickness.  These  consist  of  alternating  clayey  and  calcareous 
liortions,  the  latter  constituting  the  hard  and  enduring  part  oif  the  stone. 
These  layers  are  not  always  distinct  and  continuous  over  large  surfaces, 
but  they  blend  or  shade  into  each  other  every  few  inches.  Yet  in  process 
of  time,  under  natural  weathering,  they  get  separated  so  as  to  fall  apart, 
the  clayey  matter  disintegrating  first  and  causing  the  calcareous  struct- 
ure which  sustains  the  whole  to  break  up  into  small  sheets  or  fragments. 
Uence  this  stone  should  never  be  placed  on  edge,  but  in  the  same 
position  it  occupied  in  the  quarry.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy projecting  or  exposed  parts  of  a  building.  More  especially  if  it 
be  on  edge  and  in  a  projecting  cornice  or  capital  it  is  the  source  of 
weakness  to  the  structure,  as  well  as  of  danger  to  all  passers,  from  the 
dropping  of  sheets  or  fragments  as  the  weather,  by  wet  or  frost,  sepa- 
rates them  from  each  other.  Its  color  is  also  against  its  being  put  in 
the  exposed  and  ornamental  parts  of  a  structure.  •  •  •  The  color 
of  the  Trenton  makes  it  very  suitable  for  foundations  and  for  the 
ranges  below  the  water-table,  but  even  there  it  should  be  well  bedded 
in  mortar  and  protected  by  the  water-table  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
water.'' 

At  Red  Wing,  in  Goodhue  County,  the  stone  is  quarried  only  for 
local  building  and  for  burning  into  quicklime.  Blocks  as  large  as  can 
conveniently  be  handled  can  bo  obtained.  At  Frontenac,  in  the  same 
county,  the  stone  is  of  a  buff  or  gray  color,  medium  fine,  and  quite 

•  Preliminary  Rep.  ou  Building  Stone,  etc,  1889,  p.  33* 
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cellular.  This  rock  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is 
used  for  all  varieties  of  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for  bases  and 
tombstones.  Blocks  11  by  7  by  6J  feet  and  weighing  18  tons  have 
been  taken  out,  which  is  about  as  large  as  the  quarries  will  furnish. 
It  is  said  to  work  with  comparative  ease,  and  to  withstand  the  weather 
well.  Although  having  been  in  use  longer  than  any  other  stone  in  tbe 
State,  it  has  not  as  yet  shown  any  change  whatever  from  atmospheric 
influences.  Its  powers  of  resistance  to  pressure  vary  from  5,000  to  7,000 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  Kasota  and  Mendota,  in  Le  Seuer  County,  the  dolomite  is  of  a 
buff  or  rusty  pink  color,  of  homogeneous  texture,  and  very  strong  and 
durable.  It  withstands  a  pressure  of  10,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
without  crushing.  Blocks  10  by  11  feet  by  1  foot  in  thickness  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  quite  generally  used  throughout  the  State,  the  pink 
variety  being  most  admired  and  bringing  the  highest  price. 

At  Mankato,  in  Blue  Earth  County,  the  rock  is  also  a  dolomite,  buff  in 
color,  fine,  compact,  and  semi-crystalline,  sometimes  cellular.  Blocks 
20  by  10  by  6  feet  can  be  obtained  from  the  quarries. 

At  Winona  the  dolomite  is  quarried  for  general  building  purposes, 
flagging,  and  burning  into  lime.  It  is  of  a  buff  color,  usually  fine  and 
uniform  in  texture,  though  sometimes  containing  cherty  lumps,  and 
porous.  Blocks  of  any  size  that  can  be  handled  may  be  taken  from  the 
quarries.   . 

Missouri, — Limestones  and  dolomites  of  a  nature  unfitted  for  marbles, 
but  of  good  quality  for  general  building  purposes,  occur  in  great 
abundance  in  Saint  Louis,  Cole,  Cooper,  Pettis,  and  Jackson  Counties  in 
this  State.  At  present,  owing  to  the  ready  accessibility  of  a  good  market, 
the  Saint  Louis  stone  is  the  most  extensively  quarried  of  any  of  these 
mentioned.  The  stone,  which  is  of  Carboniferous  age,  is  fine-grained 
and  compact,  and  of  a  drab  color.  It  is  represented  as  strong  and  dura- 
ble and  well  adapt€d  for  the  manufacture  of  lime.  At  present  it  is  used 
largely  for  foundations.  A  very  fine-grained  and  compact  limestone  of 
a  dark  drab  color  occurs  near  Saverton,  in  Balls  County,  which  has 
been  used  to  some  extent  for  lithographic  purposes.  Stones  from  other 
localities  are  mostly  compact,  and  of  light  or  dull  red.  A  very  light 
encrinital  stone  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton  and  Bear  Creek, 
in  Marion  County. 

Nebraska. — Finegrained,  light-colored,  compact,  or  sometimes  finely 
fossiliferous  and  oolitic  limestones,  apparently  of  good  quality,  have 
been  received  at  the  Museum  from  near  Eoca,  in  this  State.  Also  a 
light-colored  fusulina-bearing  stone,  closely  resembling  that  of  Augusta, 
Kans.,  from  Glen  Eock,  Nemaha  County,  and  a  fine-grained,  soft,  light- 
colored  fossiliferous  stone  from  La  Platte,  in  Sarpy  County.  The  writer 
possesses  no  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
worked,  if  at  all. 

New  York. — With  but  few  exceptions  the  limestones  of  this  State  con- 
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tain  a  sufficient  perceutage  of  magnesia  to  merit  tbe  uamo  ma^fnesiau 
limestone,  though  scarcely  enough  to  constitute  a  true  dolomite.    Many  , 
of  the  rocks  belonging  to  this  group  are  marbles,  and  have  already  been 
described. 

At  Greenport,  Columbia  County,  a  stratum  of  Lower  Silurian  lime- 
stone upward  of  60  or  70' feet  in  thickness  is  ext^isively  worked  for 
ornamental  and  building  purposes.  The  quarry  proper  is  said  to  cover 
an  area  of  40  acres,  and  a  face  30  feet  high  and  half  a  mile  in  length  has 
been  opened.  The  stone  is  of  medium  texture,  semi-crystalline,  of  a 
water-blue  or  gray  color.  The  quarries  at  Glens  Falls,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  Kiver,  furnish  beside  the  black  marble  already  referred  to  a 
great  amount  of  dark-colored  limestone  which  is  used  for  tiling,  etc.,  as 
well  as  burning  into  lime.  At  Willsborough  and  Crown  Point,  in  Essex 
County,  there  are  also  extensive  quarries  of  blue-black  limestone  of 
good  quality.  In  various  towns  in  Montgomery  County  a  gray  or  blue- 
gray  semi-crystalline  limestone  is  worked  for  building  material.  The 
stone  is  said  to  be  strong  and  durable,  though  care  need  to  bo  used  in 
its  selection.  At  the  Indian  reservation  in  Onondaga  County  a  gray, 
compact,  semi-crystalline  limestone,  said  to  possess  great  strength  and 
durability,  was  formerly  extensively  quarried,  but  the  work  has  of  late 
fallen  ofT  somewhat,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  A  gray, 
crinoidal  stone  that  takes  a  fair  polish  is  also  found  at  Onondaga,  in 
the  same  county. 

At  Lockport,  in  Niagara  County,  a  fossil-bearing  calcareous  dolomite 
has  been  quarried  for  many  years  for  general  purposes  of  construction  in 
New  York  and  Eochester.  The  stone  does  not  take  a  good  surface  and 
consequently  does  not  polish  readily,  but  some  portions  make  quite 
showy  mantels,  owing  to  the  presence  of  red  crinoidal  remains.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Julien  •  this  stone  as  used  in  New  York  City  has  not 
proved  durable.  The  fault,  however,  he  regards  in  part  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  stone  is  used,  about  40  percent  of  the  blocks  being  set  on 
edge. 

North  Carolina. — Limestones  and  dolomites  of  good  quality  for  build- 
ing purposes  occur  in  abundance  in  this  State,  but  are  not  extensively 
quarried  for  lack  of  a  market  or  transportation  facilities.  Near  New 
Berne,  Craven  County,  there  occurs  a  very  coarse  cellular  shell  stone 
of  Eocene  age  that  has  been  used  for  underpinnings  and  fences,  but  it 
is  said  not  to  weather  well.  Material  of  the  same  nature,  but  much  finer 
in  texture  and  more  compact,  occurs  at  Eocky  Point,  in  Pender  County, 
and  which  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  breakwaters  and  other 
harbor  improvements  at  Wilmington,  in  this  State.  A  coarse,  dull  red 
dolomite  occurs  at  Warm  Springs,  in  Madison  County,  and  also  light  blue- 
gray  varieties,  but  neither  are  worked,  as  there  is  little  demand  for  the 
material. 

*  Report  of  Tenth  Censna,  Vol.  x,  p.  369. 
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Ohio. — The  liinestoues  and  dolomites  of  tbls  State  are  almost  alto- 
gether of  a  dull,  uniuterestiug  color,  and  though  in  many  cases  durable 
and  strong  are  entirely  unfit  for  any  sort  of  fine  building  and  orna- 
mental work.  They  are  therefore  used  chiefly  for  the  rough  work  of 
foundations,  street  paving,  and  flagging,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  for 
making  quicklime.  In  many  instances  they  have  been  used  locally 
for  building  purposes,  but  their  qualities  are  not  such  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  sought  from  a  distance. 

At  Point  Marblehead,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  dull,  light- 
colored  compact  dolomites  of  Carboniferous  age  have  been  quarried  for 
making  lime  and  for  building  puri)oses  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Many 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  have  been  constructed  from  it,  and  it  ha^  also 
been  largely  used  by  the  Government  for  light-houses  and  other  struct- 
ures along  the  lake  front.  Of  late  years  its  use  for  building  has  very 
considerably  diminishedr  Near  Sandusky,  in  Erie  County,  the  same 
formations  have  been  extensivly  worked,  not  less  than  12  acres  in 
the  vicinity  having  been  quarried  over  to  a  depth  of  8  feet.  The 
stone  is  of  a  dull,  bluish-gray  color,  and  is  used  for  building,  flagging, 
and  making  lime ;  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  houses  in  the  city 
hjive  been  constructed  from  it.  Near  Columbus,  in  Franklin  County, 
the  Devonian  limestones  are  extensively  quarried,  and  the  product  has 
in  a  few  instances  been  used  for  building  purposes.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  product  is,  however,  used  as  a  flux  for  iron  and  for  making 
quicklime.  A  dolomite  from  the  same  formations  is  quarried  for  rough 
building  and  lime  burning  at  and  near  Marion,  in  Madon  County. 

In  Allen,  Miami,  Clarke,  Greene,  Montgomery,  Preble,  and  several 
other  counties  the  dolomites  and  limestones  of  Upper  Silurian  age  are 
extensively  worked,  but  so  far  as  the  author  can  learn  but  a  small  part 
of  the  quarry  product  is  utilized  for  building.  At  Springfield  the  stone 
is  buff  in  color  and  somewhat  porous,  though  it  is  said  to  be  strong  and 
durable. 

Near  Greenfield,  Eoss  County,  and  Lexington,  Highland  County, 
there  are  extensive  quarries  of  a  bituminous  dolomite,  which  is  largely 
used  in  Cincinnati  for  flagging,  steps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
Specimens  received  at  the  National  Museum  from  the  places  show  the 
s^one  to  vary  from  dark  grayish  distinctly  laminated  to  fine,  compact^ 
and  homogeneous  of  a  yellowish  or  buff  color.  The  buff  stone  can  be 
cut  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  acquires  a  good  surface,  but  takes  only  a  dull 
polish.  So  far  as  the  author  has  observed  this  is  one  of  the  finest  ap- 
pearing and  best  working  stones  in  the  State. 

The  Montgomery  County  stone  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  obtained  a  good  reputation.  It  is  not  now  used  as  much 
as  formerly,  however.  The  stone  quarried  in  the  other  localities  men- 
tioned present  so  little  diversity  of  character  as  to  need  .no  special 
description. 
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Pennsylvania. — The  Lower  Silurian  formations  in  Montgomery,  Lan- 
caster, and  Cheater  Counties,  which  furnish  the  supply  of  marble  already 
referred  to,*  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  gray  or  bluish-gray  stone  of 
the  same  composition,  but,  owing  to  its  color  and  texture,  unsuited  for 
any  form  of  ornamental  work.  It  is,  however,  extensively  quarried  for 
general  building,  for  foundations  and  bridge  abutments.  Besides,  in 
Montgomery  County,  limestone  is  quarried  for  local  use  in  Easton, 
Tuckerton,  and  Beading,  Berks  County,  and  in  Annville,  Lebanon 
County ;  also  near  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County ;  Leaman  Place,  Lan- 
caster County;  York,  York  County;  Bridgeport,  Shiremanstown,  and 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County.  The  stone  from  the  Lancaster  quarries 
breaks  with  an  irregular  fracture;  is  "  plucky,'^  as  the  stonecutters  say, 
and  is  hence  hard  to  work.  It  is,  however,  very  durable,  exposure  for 
many  years  having  no  other  apparent  effect  than  that  of  a  slight  fading 
of  the  color. 

The  York  stone  is  very  fine  grained,  compact,  and  of  a  deep  blue-black 
color.  It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  but  for  its  uneven  texture  might 
make  a  fine  marble.  In  Wrightsville,  in  this  same  county,  a  white  or 
bluish  crystalline  granular  stone  is  quarried,  which  takes  a  fair  polish, 
and  which  might  perhaps  be  used  for  marble. 

At  Chambersburg,  and  in  other  parts  of  Franklin  County  the  stone 
is  a  calcareous* dolomite,  dark  in  color,  fine  grained,  and  very  durable; 
buildings  which  have  stood  for  a  century  showing  only  a  slight  fading. 
It  is  used  locally  for  rough  building,  lime  burning,  and  fertilisers. 

At  various  localities  near  South  Mountain,  a  limestone  breccia  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Frederick,  Md.,  occurs,  and  which  i>erhaps  can  be  made 
to  yield  good  stone  for  ornamental  work. 

Tennessee.— A  compact,  finely  fossiliferous,  light  pink  spotted  lime- 
stone occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville,  in  this  State,  and  which  is 
quite  extensively  quarried  for  use  in  the  near  vicinity.  The  stone  is 
said  to  be  of  rather  poor  quality,  but  is  used  on  account  of  its  accessi- 
bility. Near  Chattanooga,  in  Hamilton  County,  a  magnesian  limestone 
of  bluish-black  color  is  quarried  for  local  use.  The  quarry  is  said  to  be 
very  favorably  located,  and  the  stone  cheap  and  very  durable. 

Light  pink,  finely  fossiliferous,  semicrystalline  limestones  occur  at 
Columbia,  Maury  County;  light-colored,  similar-textured  stones  at 
Carter's  Creek ;  light,  almost  white,  at  Morristown;  red,  compact  fossil- 
iferous at  Springville ;  and  compact  drab  and  almost  black  dolomites 
near  Chaplotte  Pike.  A  fine  grained,  compact,  and  light-colored  oolitic 
stone  occurs  at  Sherwood  Station,  which  cuts  to  a  sharp,  smooth  edge 
and  seems  a  most  excellent  stone.  So  far  as  the  author  is  aware- none 
of  these  are  quarried  for  anything  more  than  local  use. 

Texas. — Compact,  fine-grained  Cretaceous  (!)  limestones  of  excellent 
quality  occur  near  San  Saba  in  this  State.    A  portion  of  these  are 

•  See  p.  382. 
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entirely  crystalline  and  acqaire  an  excellent  surface  and  polish,  such  as 
fits  them  for  interior  decorative  work. 

Light-colored,  fine-grained  limestones  also  occur  in  the  vicinity  of 
Austin,  in  Travis  County ;  and  dai^  mottled  varieties  near  Burnet,  iu 
Burnet  County. 

Wisconsin.— The  more  thickly  settled  portions  of  this  State  are,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Conover,*  underlain  by  Silurian  rocks  so  disposed  that 
there  are  but  few  regions  where  rock  fit  for  ordinary  purposes  of  construe- 
tion^cau  not  be  obtained  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand. Previous  to  1880,  however,  with  a  single  exception,  no  quarries 
had  been  worked  for  export  beyond  the  State,  and  but  few  that  had 
been  worked  for  other  than  local  markets.  As  a  whole  the  stone  be- 
longing to  this  class  in  the  State  are  characterized  by  their  light  colors, 
compact  textures,  and  hardness.  Many  of  them  will  take  a  good  polish 
and  might  be  used  for  ornamental  work,  but  that  the  colors  are  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Such  occur  and  are  quarried  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Byron,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Eden,  in  Fond  du  Lac  County,  but  although  the 
stone  seems  very  durable,  its  hardness  is  such  that  it  has  not  been  used 
for  facings  or  any  kind  of  ornamental  work.  Coarse  drab  dolomites  are 
quarried  for  general  building  at  Ledyard  and  Kaukauna,  in  Outagamie 
County;  at  Neenah  and  Oshkosh,  Winnebago  County,  and  at  Duck 
Creek  Station,  in  Brown  County.  In  various  parts  of  Watikesha  County 
there  occurs  a  light  drab,  sometimes  almost  white,  dolomite,  which, 
though  a  hard  stone  to  cut,  has  been  quite  extensively  used  and  with  very 
good  eifect  for  general  building.  At  Eden,  Oak  Centre,  and  Sylvester, 
Oreen  County,  a  similar  stone  occurs,  which  also  crops  out  in  Calumet 
County.  Here  it  is  of  a  white  mottled  color,  takes  a  good  polish,  and 
is  locally  called  marble. 

Near  Bacine  there  occur  beds  of  dolomite,  varying  from  coarse,  porous, 
and  irregularly  bedded  to  a  fine,  compact,  and  homogeneous  rock,  emi- 
nently adapted  for  fine  building  material,  though  not  well  suited  for 
ornamental  work.  The  quarries  are  ver^  extensively  worked.  Other 
quarries  in  the  same  foripation  occur  at  Milwaukee,  Cedarburgh,  Graf- 
ton, Sheboygan,  and  Manitowoc.  The  Milwaukee  quarries  furnish  sev- 
eral grades  of  bnilding  material,  and  of  almost  any  necessary  size. 
These  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  great  deptli  of  excellent  build- 
ing stone  which  their  working  has  devclope<l. 

Numerous  other  quarries  occur  in  Rock,  Dane,  ami  La  Crosse  Conn- 
ties,  but  which  can  not  bo  mentioned  here  for  lack  of  Hp«ace. 
' ^^_ . 

*  Report  of  Tenth  Ceusus,  Vol.  x. 
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E.— THE  GRANITES  AND  GNEISSES. 
(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  ORIGIN. 

By  the  term  "  granite"  is  understood  a  crystalline  granular  mixture 
of  the  minerals  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  plagioclase,  which,  in  varying 
proportions,  make  up  the  chief  bulk  of  the  rock.  Besides  these,  there  is 
nearly  always  present  one  or  more  of  the  minerals  biotite,  muscovite, 
or  hornblende,  and  more  rarely  augite,  chlorite,  tourmaline,  graphite,  and 
hematite.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope  may  frequently  be  detected  other 
accessory  minerals  such  as  apatite,  epidote,  zircon,  magnetite,  menac- 
cannite,  and  microcline.  These  last,  although  of  scientific  interest,  are  of 
little  practical  importance. 

Microscopic  study  of  properly  prepared  thin  sections  of  granite  have 
shown  that  there  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  feldspar  and  that  they 
are  radically  different.  The  one  is  orthoclase,  which  is  usually  the  pre- 
dominating constituent,  while  the  other  is  a  triclinic  variety,  usually 
albite  or  oligoclase,  called  for  eonyenience  plagioclase  when  the  exa<^t 
variety  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  orthoclase  by  its  beautiful  banded  structure  as  seen  in  polar- 
ized light.  A  third  variety,  identical  in  chemical  composition  with  or- 
thoclase, but  crystallizing  in  the  triclinic  system,  is  also  frequently  pres- 
ent.  This  is  microeline.  Under  the  microscope  it  shows  a  i>eculiar 
baske^work  structure,  due  to  the  nearly  rectangular  intersection  of  its 
lamiuflB  produced  by  twin  formation. 

The  quartz  does  not  occur  in  the  form  of  crystals,  but  rather  in  that 
of  angular  crystalline  grains.  It  appears  always  fresh  and  glassy,  but 
on  microscopic  examination  is  found  to  contain  numerous  inclosures, 
such  as  rutile  needles  and  little  prisms  of  apatite.  A  most  interesting 
fact  is  the  presence  of  minute  cavities  within  the  quartz,  usually  filled 
wholly  or  in  part  with  a  liquid,  though  sometimes  empty.  This  liquid 
is  commonly  water  containing  various  salts,  as  the  chloride  of  sodium  or 
potassium,  which  at  times  separates  out  in  the  form  of  minute  crystals. 
Carbonic  acid  is  frequently  present,  giving  rise  to  a  minute  bubble  like 
that  of  a  spirit-level,  and  which  moves  from  side  to  side  of  its  small 
chamber  as  though  endowed  with  life.  So  minute  are  these  cavities 
that  it  has  been  estimated  from  one  to  ten  thousand  millions  could  be 
contained  in  a  single  cubic  inch  of  space.* 

Granites  are  massive  rocks,  occurring  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  older  and  lower  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  sometimes  interstratified 
with  metamorphic  rocks  or  forming  the  central  portion  of  mountain 
chains.    They  are  not  in  all  cases,  as  was  once  supposed,  the  oldest  of 

•  Judd  on  Volcanoes,  p.  64. 
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rocks,  but  occur  frequently'  in  eruptive  masses  or  bosses,  invading  rocks 
of  all  ages  up  to  late  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary  times.* 

Tbey  are  very  abundant  throughout  the  Eastern  and  Northern  United 
States  and  the  Eocky  Mountain  region. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  granite  is  2.66,  which  is  equal  to  a  weight 
of  166 J  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  or  practically  2  tons  per  cubic  yard.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Anstedf  granites  ordinarily  contain  about  0.8  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  are  capable  of  absorbing  some  0.2  per  cent.  more. 
In  other  words,  a  cubic  yard  would  in  its  ordinary  state  contain  3.5  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  crushing  strength  of  granite  is  quite  variable,  but 
usually  lies  between  15,000  and  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables.  The  average  chemical  composition 
is  as  follows : 

Per  cent 

Silica 72.00 

Alnmina 15.07 

Iron  peroxide 2.22 

Magnesia 5.00 

Lime 2.00 

Potash 4.12 

Swla 2.9 

Loss,  by  ignition 1.19 

(2)  VARIETIES  OF  GRANITE. 

In  classifying  granites  the  varietal  distinction  is  based  upon  the  pre- 
vailing accessory  minerals.  The  more  common  varieties  are  muscovite 
granite,  biotite  granite,  muscovite-biotite  granite,  hornblende  granite 
and  hornblende-biotite  granite;  more  rarely  occur  augite,  epidote, 
tourmaline,  cordierite,  and  chlorite  granites.  The  variety  without  any 
accessory  minerals  is  sometimes  called  granitell.  Protogine  is  the  name 
given  to  granites  like  those  of  Mount  Blanc,  which  have  talc  or  chlorite 
as  the  characterizing  accessory.  Pegmatite  or  graphic  granite  is  a  vein 
rock  containing  scarcely  any  mica,  but  consisting  almost  altogether  of 
quartz  and  orthoclase.  It  owes  its  peculiar  structure  to  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  these  two  ingredients  in  long  parallel  and  imperfect  prisms  so 
that  a  cross-section  shows  peculiar  triangular  and  polygonal  figures 
comparable  to  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Greek  or  Phoenician  alphabets. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  granites  at  present  quarried  in 
.the  United  States  have  mica,  either  muscovite  or  biotite,  as  the  charac- 
terizing accessory,  and  hence  can  be  spoken  of  as  mica  granites.  The 
amount  of  mica  present  is  of  considerable  economic  importance.  It 
does  not  polish  as  easily  as  do  quartz  and  feldspar,  owing  to  its  softness, 

*  Profeasor  Whitney  considerM  tlie  ernptivo  granites  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  bo 
Jurassic.  Zirkel  divides  the  granites  described  in  the  reports  of  the  40th  parallel 
sarvey  into  three  groups:  (1)  Those  of  Jurassic  age;  (2)  those  of  Paleozoic  age;  and 
(3)  those  of  Archooan  age.  The  granites  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  on  the  other 
band,  are  considered  by  geologists  almost  without  exception  as  Archaean. 

t  Hull,  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  30.  {  '^^rxl^ 
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and  the  presence  of  a  large  amonnt  therefore  renders  the  rock  difficult 
to  polish,  and  when  polished  it  does  not  retain  its  luster  so  long  as  do 
the  other  minerals,  its  surface  soon  becoming  dull  by  exposure.  Its 
presence  in  large  amounts  is  therefore  deleterious  to  stones  which  are 
intended  for  exterior  polished  work.  The  condition  in  which  the  mica 
occurs  is  also  an  important  fector.  A  large  amount  of  it  scattered  in 
very  fine  flakes  throughout  the  mass  of  the  rock  influences  its  value  as 
a  polished  stone  less  than  does  the  presence  of  large  and  thick  crystals 
scattered  through  the  rock  in  smaller  number.  The  method  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  mi3a  is  an  important  item;  if  scattered  at  haphazard, 
and  lying  in  all  directions  among  the  quartz  and  feldspar  crystals,  the 
rock  will  work  nearly  as  well  in  one  direction  as  another.  If  it  is  scat- 
tered through  the  rock  in  such  a  way  that  its  laminae  are  arranged  in 
one  definite  plane,  it  imparts  a  stratified  appearance  to  the  rock,  causing 
it  to  split  more  readily  in  the  direction  of  tliis  lamination  than  across 
it.  When  this  stratified  appearance  becomes  strongly  marked  the  rock 
is  called  a  gneiss.  Since,  then,  the  distinction  between  granite  and 
gneiss  is  simply  one  of  structure,  and  as  the  two  rocks  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  for*  the  same  purposes,  they  will  be  treats  of  to- 
gether in  the  following  pages. 

If  hornblende  is  the  characterizing  accessory,  the  rocks  are  usually 
without  distinct  lamination,  as  this  mineral  commonly  exists  in  a  gran- 
ular form.  Hornblende  is  subject  to  as  wide  variations  of  composition 
as  is  mica,  but  its  white  and  very  light  colored  varieties  do  not  usufilly 
occur  in  our  granites.  Hornblende  cleaves  parallel  to  two  planes,  which 
make  angles  of  124^  with  each  other,  and  in  this  respect  is  distinguished 
from  black  mica,  which  has  but  one  cleavage.  Its  folia  are  also  ine- 
lastic. 

Hornblende  takes  an  easier  and  more  durable  polish  than  mica  and  its 
presence  is  preferable  on  this  account.  Pyroxene  as  a  characterizing 
accessory  in  granite  is  more  common  than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed. 
Indeed  all  rocks  which  contain  pyroxene  abundantly  have  usually  been 
confounded  with  hornblende  granites.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  minerals  is  important  from  an  economic  stand-point,  as  hornblende 
possesses  a  much  better  cleavage  than  pyroxene,  while  the  pyroxene  is 
much  more  brittle  than  the  hornblende,  and  cracks  out  with  greater 
ease  while  working.  The  cracking  out  of  little  pieces  from  the  black 
ingredient  of  the  Quincy  granites  has  been  frequently  noticed,  and  is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  this  granite  is  not  the  hornblende-granite 
it  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be.  Hornblende  is  very  tough,  but  the 
Quincy  granite  contains  a  peculiar  variety  of  pyroxene  which  is  so  brit- 
tle that  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  large  surface  which  does  not  show 
some  little  pits,  due  to  the  breaking  out  of  a  portion  of  the  black 
grains  of  pyroxene.  Although  pyroxene  and  hornblende  may  be  iden- 
tical in  composition,  they  are  frequen'jly  associated  together  in  the  same 
rock ;  a  fact  which  is  very  evident  when  thin  sections  are  examined 
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with  the  microscope,  though  they  are^  indistinguisliable  to  the  naked 
eye.  Those  granites  which  contain  hornblende  also  frequently  contain 
mica,  but  it  is  noticeable  under  such  circumstances  that  the  mica  is 
always  the  dark  variety,  and  an  example  of  a  granite  which  contains 
both  hornblende  and  muscovite  is  unknown.*  Although  epidote  is  a  very 
common  constituent  of  our  granites  in  the  form  of  microscopic  crysU^, 
the  cases  in  which  it  occurs  as  chief  accessory  are  quite  rare.  So  far  as 
observed  it  is  always  of  a  green  color,  and  when  present  in  any  quan- 
tity is  readily  noticeable  on  this  account  alone.  The  pink  granite  of 
Dedham,  Mass.,  is  the  most  marked  example  of  epidotic  granite  now 
quarried,  though  in  several  other  cases,  as  the  biotite-epidote  gneiss  of 
Lebanon,  B*.  H.,  the  mineral  is  frequently  present  in  such  quantities  as 
to  appear  in  greenish  blotches  on  a  polished  surface.  Tourmaline  gran- 
ites occur  only  in  veins,  and,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  never  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  warrant  the  ojiening  of  quarries  to  work  them 
exclusively. 

In  texture  the  granites  vary  from  extremely  fine  and  homogeneous 
rocks  to  those  in  which  the  individual  crystals  are  several  inches  in 
length.  Porphyritic  structure  is  common,  and  is  produced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  larger  crystals  of  orthoclase  in  tlie  finer  groundmass  of 
quartz  and  feldspar.  The  color  of  granites  is  dependent  largely  upon 
the  abundance  and  kind  of  accessory  minerals  and  the  color  of  the  pre- 
vailing feldspar.  Ordinarily  the  muscovite  granites  are  very  light  gray 
in  color,  the  biotite  and  hornblende  granites  light  to  dark  gray,  or 
sometimes  almost  black  on  a  polished  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
hornblende-biotite  granite  of  Saint  George,  Me.  In  the  red  and  pink 
granites  the  color  is  due  to  the  red  or  pink  orthoclase.  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing constituent 

(3)  USES  OF  GRANITE. 

Since  the  earliest  times  granite  has  been  used  by  all  civilized  nations 
for  monumental  and  other  purposes  where  great  strength  or  durability 
was  required.  But  while  the  enduring  properties  of  the  rocks  have 
caused  them  to  be  eagerly  sought,  their  great  hardness  and  consequent 
poor  working  qualities  have  caused  them  to  be  used  in  works  of  the 
more  simple  and  massive  kind,  where  but  little  carving  and  dressing 
were  necessary.  In  past  ages  the  cheapness  of  life  and  labor  in  great 
part  counter-balanced  these  difficulties,  and  hence  are  found  works  of 
most  elaborate  design  executed  in  this  refractory  material ;  works  which 
with  the  present  high  valuation  set  upon  labor  could  never  be  executed 
but  with  the  aid  of  greatly-improved  machinery  and  methods  of  work- 
manship. The  ancient  Egyptians,  to  whom  human  life  and  labor  were 
matters  of  minor  importance,  have  left  a  profusion  of  temples,  obelisks, 
and  pyramids,  whose  surfaces  are  often  carved  and  polished  in  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  manner,  although  constructed  of  material  so  obdurate 

*  Hawcs  Lith.  of  New  Hampabire. 
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and  unchangeable  that  in  some  cases  even  the  marks  of  the  tool  remain 
upon  it  to  the  present  day.  A  specimen  of  red  granite  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  formerly  a  portion  of  one  of  these  obelisks,  still  shows  the 
original  carving  made  ni>on  it  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

There  is  probably  no  country  on  the  globe  in  which  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  stone  buildings  are  of  granitic  rock  as  the  United  States. 
This  fact  is  due  rather  to  the  ready  accessibility  of  the  rock  in  those 
portions  that  were  earliest  settled  than  to  any  very  decided  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  builder.  The  United  States  Government  has  of  late 
sliowu  a  decided  preference  for  granite  in  the  construction  of  its  public 
buildings,  and  has  often  had  it  transported  many  hundreds  of  miles,  at 
a  cost  that  never  would  have  been  undertaken  by  private  capitalists. 
One  item  that  tends  to  increase  the  cost  of  our  granite,  and  other  stone 
buildings  as  well,  to.  a  seemingly  needless  extent  is  the  fact  that 
American  tastes  seem  yet  incapable  of  appreciating  any  but  smoothly- 
dressed  or  carved  stone  in  a  wall.  This  fact  is,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  since,  with  the  majority  of  stones,  better  and 
more  majestic  effects  can  be  produced  by  rock-faced  and  rubble- work 
than  in  any  other  manner,  and  at  a  much  less  cost. 

Probably  the  most  elaborate  granite  buildings  now  in  the  United 
States  are  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Department  Buildings  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(4)  GRANITES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

California. — It  is  stated*  that  the  first  stone  house  erected  in  San 
Francisco  was  built  of  stone  brought  from  China,  and  at  the  present 
dayXhe  granites  most  employed  are  brought  from  Scotland  and  the  East- 
ern United  States.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  need  not  long  continue  to  exist,  since  granites  of  good 
quality  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantity  in  the  near  vicinity.  As  early 
as  1853  a  granite  quarry  was  opened  in  Sacramento  County,  and  since 
then  others  have  been  opened  and  systematically  worked  in  Penryn 
and  Rocklin  in  Placer  County.  The  Penryn  works  are  some  28  miles 
east  from  Sacramento  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  first  quarries  were  opened  in  1864  and  are  now  said  to  cover 
some  680  acres  at  Penryn  and  Bocklin,t  the  latter  point  being  some 
6  or  8  miles  distant  from  the  former  in  a  westerly  direction. 

The  rock  varies  in  color  from  light  to  dark  gray,  one  variety,  which 
contains  both  hornblende  and  biotite,  being  almost  black  on  a  polished 
surface.  They  are  as  a  rule  fine  grained,  and  take  a  good  polish. 
Blocks  more  than  100  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  thick  have 
been  quarried  out  and  afterwards  broken  up.J 

Tlie  buildings  mentioned  below  have  been  constructed  wholly  or  in 

*Buildiug  Stone  and  Quarry  Industry,  Report  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  X,  p.  2. 
tThe  Rocklin  stone  is  rather  a  qnartz  diorite  than  a  true  granite, 
t Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1883,  p.  455. 
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part  of  these  granites :  United  States  Mint,  new  City  Hall,  new  Stock 
Exchange,  the  Real  Estate  Associates'  building,  and  several  private 
residences,  and  many  raonuments;  all  in  San  Francisco. 

A  fine-grained  very  light-gray  granite  of  excellent  appearance  is 
found  on  the  line  of  the  California  Southern  Railroad  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Cucamonga,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  texture  it  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  Westerly,  R.  L,  or  Manchester,  Va., 
stone,  and  of  a  uniform  light  gray  color.  A  coarser  stone,  carrying 
abundant  hornblende  and  black  mica,  is  found  also  at  Sawpit  Caiion, 
in  the  same  county.  It  works  readily,  but  contains  too  much  horn- 
blende, and  also  too  many  small  crystals  of  sphene,  to  be  of  value 
for  fine  monumental  work. 

Colorado. — Granites  are  at  present  but  little  worked  in  Colorado,  al- 
though the  State  contains  great  quantities  of  this  material.  A, coarse 
red  granite  has  been  quaixied  to  some  extent  from  bowlders  at  Platte 
Calion,  Jefferson  County,  but  the  rock  is  poor  in  color  and  possesses  but 
little  tenacity.  Fine  gray  granite  of  good  quality  occurs  at  Georgetown 
and  Lawson,  in  Clear  Creek  County,  and  there  are  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities of  equally  good  material  all  through  the  mountains,  but  which 
are  not  quarried  owing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  A  full  series  of 
them  is  in  the  Museum  collection. 

Connecticut. — *'  Extensive  quarries  of  granite  and  gneiss  are  located 
at  various  points  in  this  State,  especially  near  Thomaston  and  Roxbury, 
in  Litchfield  County,  on  Long  Island  Sound,  Fairfield  County,  near 
Ansonia,  Bradford,  and  Stony  Creek,  New  Haven  County,  Haddam, 
Middlesex  County,  and  near  Lyme,  Man  tic,  Groton,  and  Mason's  Island, 
New  London  County.  The  Connecticut  granites  and  gneisses  are  usu- 
ally fine-grained  and  light  gray  in  color,  and  the  appearance  is  usually 
so  characteristic  as  to  distinguished  them  from  other  granites  of  the 
Atlantic  States.''* 

The  most  of  these  stones  are,  however,  quarried  only  for  local  use, 
and  but  few  find  their  way  into  markets  outside  of  the  State.  A  beauti- 
ful light  gray  muscovite-biotite  granite  is  quarried  at  Thomaston  and 
Reynolds  Bridge,  which  for  evenness  of  grain  and  clearness  of  color 
can  not  be  excelled.  The  stone  from  Roxbury  is  a  trifle  darker,  but 
though  of  fine  and  even  grain  and  acquiring  a  good  polish,  is  used  only 
for  curbings,  foundations,  and  pavings.  The  Ansonia  rock  is  a  very 
fine-grained  muscovite-biotite  gneiss,  and  has  been  used  for  general 
building  purposes  in  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport.  The  Leetes  Island 
and  Stoney  Creek  rocks  are  of  a  pink  color,  the  first  mentioned  being 
sometimes  very  coarsely  porphyritic.  A  turned  column  of  the  Leetes 
Island  rock  in  the  Museum  shows  large  pink  orthoclase  crystals  2  inches 
or  more  in  length  embedded  in  the  finer  gray  groundmass  of  the  rock. 
A  beautiful  and  very  coarselj''  crystalline  red  granite  occurs  near  Lyme, 
but  for  some  unexplained  reason  the  stone  is  not  in  the  market.    It  has 

•Report  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  x,  p.  127. 
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been  ased  to  some  extent  iu  Newport,  K.  I.,  and  some  of  the  material 
may  be  seeu  in  tbe  Cbauey  Memorial  Cburcb  at  tbis  place.  Contrary  to 
tbe  general  rule  in  red  granites,  tbe  feldspars  of  this  rock  are  not  opaque, 
but  quite  clear  and  transparent,  and  in  point  of  beauty  the  rock  far 
excels  the  celebrated  Scotch  granites  from  Peterhead.  The  Haddam, 
Greenwich,  and  Bridgeport  gneisses  are  all  hornblendic,  very  dark 
gray,  and  split  readily  in  the  direction  of  their  lamination;  their  uses 
are  strictly  local. 

Delaware. — This  State  produces  scarcely  anything  in  tbe  way  of  gran- 
ite rocks.  A  few  quarries  of  a  dark  gray  gneiss  are  worked  near  Wil- 
uiington,  and  are  used  for  general  building  purposes  in  this  city.  One 
church  and  several  private  dwellings  have  been  constructed  of  this 
stone,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  atigite-liomblende  gneiss, 
since  it  contains  both  of  these  minerals  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Georgia. — Althougb  this  State  is  known  to  contain  inexhaustible 
quantities  of  building  stones  of  the  finest  quality,  but  little  system.atic 
quarrying  is  done,  and  none  of  the  rocks  have  more  than  a  local  repu- 
tation. A  fine  grade  of  muscovite  granite,  light  gray  in  color,  occurs  at 
Stone  Mountain,  near  Atlanta,  and  also  a  dark  graj^  hornblendic  gneiss. 
A  hornblendic  granite  resembling  that  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  is  said  to 
occur  in  Oglethori)e  County,  though  the  author  has  never  seen  any  of 
the  material. 

Maine, — Tbe  large  extent  of  coast-line  of  the  State  of  Maine,  composed 
of  granitic  rocks  of  a  kind  suitable  for  building  purposes,  renders  possi- 
ble the  shipment  and  transportation  of  the  quarried  rock  at  rates  much 
lower  than  would  otherwise  be  attainable,  the  quarries  being  frequently 
situated  so  near  the  water's  edge  that  little,  if  any,  handling  is  neces- 
sary prior  to  loading  upon  the  vessel.  This  favorble  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  rock  obtainable,  led  to  the  early 
opening  of  very  numerous  quarries  both  on  the  mainland  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  and  hence  at  the  present  time  are  found  Maine  granites 
in  very  general  use  in  nearly  every  city  of  importance  in  the  country, 
even  as  far  west  as  California,  frequently  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion 
of  perhaps  equally  good  material  close  at  hand. 

According  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  special  agents  in  theeniploy 
of  the  building-stone  department  of  the  Tenth  Census,  there  were  during 
the  census  year  some  eighty-three  quarries  of  various  kinda of  building 
stone  in  the  State,  situated  chiefly  either  immediately  on  the  coiist  or 
within  easy  reach  of  tide- water. 

Of  these  eighty-three  quarries  seventy-four  were  of  granite  or  gneiss. 
The  different  varieties  of  these  stones  produced  may  be  classed  under 
the  following  heads :  Biotite  granite,  biotite-muscovite  granite,  horn- 
blende granite,  hornblende-biotite  granite,  biotite  gneiss,  and  biotite- 
muscovite  gneiss. 

Biotite  granite. — The  great  majority  of  the  Maine  granites  are  of 
this  kind.    They  vary  usually  from  light  to  dark  gray  in  color,  though 
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pinkish  and  red  varieties  are  quarried  in  a  few  instances.  At  Bed 
Beach,  near  Calais,  and  at  J.onesborough  there  is  quarried  a  pink  or 
reddish  rock,  very  compact  and  hard,  which  from  a  simple  examination 
with  the  unaided  eye  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  pink  or  cream-colored 
feldspars,  smoky  quartz,  and  a  few  small  shreds  of  mica.  An  examina- 
tion  of  a  thin  section  with  the  microscope  does  not  greatly  increase  the 
number  of  constituent  minerals.  The  mica,  which  is  usually  of  a  green- 
ish color,  is  very  evenly  disseminated  throughout  the  rock  and  in  very 
small  shreds,  bearing  numerous  inclosures  of  magnetite.  A  few  small 
apatite  crystals  are  as  usual  present,  but  are  visible  only  with  a  micro- 
scope. 

The  evenness  of  the  grain  of  these  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
mica  only  in  small  amount  and  in  minute  flakes  ^re  matters  of  great 
practical  importance,  since  they  allow  the  production  of  a  more  perfect 
surface  and  lasting  polish  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  text- 
ure of  the  rock  is  much  finer  than  the  red  Scotch  granite,  and  the  color 
a  more  delicate  pink.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of 
our  pink  or  red  granites  now  in  the  market,  and  are  used  very  exten- 
sively for  monuments,  ornamental  work,  and  general  building  purposes. 
The  largest  blocks  ever  taken  out  from  these  quarries  was  7  by  7  feet 
and  2  feet  thick.  It  is  said,  however,  that  blocks  30  by  15  by  2^  feet 
could  be  obtained  if  desired.  The  principal  markets  of  the  stone  are 
Boston,  Providence,  New  York  City,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  Springfield  and  Chicago, 
111.,  Milwaukee,  Saint  Louis,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

At  West  Sullivan,  in  Hancock  County,  a  light  gray,  sometimes  slightly 
pinkish,  granite  of  medium  texture  is  extensively  quarried  for  paving 
blocks  and  general  building  purposes.  The  stone  corresponds  closely 
with  that  quarried  in  the  town  of  Franklin.  A  slightly  pinkish  granite 
of  coarse  texture  is  also  quarried  at  Somerville,  on  Mt.  Desert  Island. 
This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  approaches  to 
the  East  Biver  bridge  and  in  the  arches  and  foundations  of  the  new 
bridges  in  Back  Bay  Park,  Boston.  Blocks  160  by  5(i  by  18  feet  have 
been  loosened  in  the  quarry.  "  The  position  of  these  quarries  is  i)ecul- 
iarly  good  for  shipping,  as  they  lie  near  the  head  of  Somer  Sound, 
along  a  narrow  and  very  deep  fiord,  running  several  miles  inland  from 
the  southwest  harbor,  between  the  mountains.  One  of  the  quarries  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  and  at  the  water's  edge.  The  sheets  of 
stone  are  very  thick  in  some  cases,  one  being  18  feet  in  thickness.'' 

In  the  vicinity  of  East  Blue  Hill,  in  this  same  county,  are  quarried 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  gray  granites  at  present  in  the  market.  The 
rock  varies  from  fine,  even-grained  gray  or  slightly  pinkish  to  coarsely 
porph3rritic.  A  foot  cube  of  this  granite  in  the  National  Museum  is 
composed  of  a  fine  even-grained  gray  groundmass,  carrying  very  many 
snow-white  crystals  of  orthoclase  an  inch  or  more  in  length.    This  is 
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one  of  the  moat  beautiful  gray  granites  for  monumental  work  with  which 
the  author  is  acquainted.  Blocks  90  by  80  by  6  feet  have  been  moved 
out  in  some  of  these  quarries.  Specimens  of  this  granite  tested  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  showed  a  crushing 
strength  of  22,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  In  the  quarries  the  stone 
lies  in  sheets  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness.  The  principal  markets  are 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago,  Harrisburg,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  varieties  of  granite  are  quarried  at  Mount  Waldo,  in  the  town  of 
Frankfort.  Both  are  light-gray  rocks,  frequently  porphyritic  through 
large  white  orthoclase  crystals.  Both  varieties  are  of  the  same  mineral 
composition,  the  difference  being  simply  one  of  texture,  one  being  quite 
coarse  and  somewhat  porphyritic,  while  the  other  is  much  finer  and  of 
more  even  texture.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  finer  grade  is 
the  better  and  more  durable  rock,  the  coarser  variety  being  more  liable 
to  crumble.  The  mica  occurs  in  large  flakes,  which  the  microscope 
shows  to  be  frequently  pierced  by  small  crystals  of  apatite.  A  part  of 
the  mica  is  greenish  in  color  and  contains  a  few  small  grains  of  epidote. 
An  occasional  flake  of  white  mica  was  noticed  in  this  rock,  and  there 
is  present  the  usual  sprinkling  of  magnetite  granules,  together  with 
an  occasional  cube  of  pyrite.  Quarries  were  opened,  at  Mt.  Waldo  in 
1863,  and  single  blocks  80  by  40  by  20  feet  have  been  taken  out  and 
afterward  cut  up.  It  is  estimated  that  blocks  150  by  50  by  12  feet  could 
be  obtained  if  desired.  The  rock  has  been  used  largely  in  the  building 
of  forts  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  but  is  also  used  for  all  purposes,  both 
ornamental  and  otherwise,  to  which  granite  is  usually  applied,  and  has 
been  shipped  as  far  South  as  Mobile  and  Kew  Orleans.  It  is  a  beautiful 
stone  when  polished.  The  principal  quarry  is  situated  on  Mt  Waldo, 
overlooking  the  Penobscot  River,  at  an  elevation  of  some  320  feet  above 
high  tide. 

The  quarries  at  Vinalhaven,  in  Penobscot  Bay,  are  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  at  present  in  operation  in  this  country.  Quarries  were  first 
opened  here  about  1850,  and  the  present  annual  product  is  upwards  of 
200,000  cubic  feet,  valued  at  some  $110,000.  Upwards  of  six  hundred 
men  are  regularly  employed  at  the  works,  though  the  number  has  at 
times  risen  as  high  as  one  thousand  five  hundred.  The  capabilities  of 
the  quarries  can  be  best  illustrated  by  stating  that  during  a  visit  of  the 
writer  to  these  quarries  in  the  summer  of  1883  he  was  shown  the  re- 
mains of  a  huge  block  of  granite  300  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  vary- 
ing from  6  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  that  had  been  loosened  from  the 
quarry  in  a  single  piece  and  afterward  broken  up.  The  largest  block 
ever  quarried  and  dressed  was  the  Gt^neral  Wool  monument,  now  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  which  measured,  when  finished,  60  feet  in  height  by  5J  feet 
square  at  the  base,  or  only  6  feet  7  inches  shorter  than  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 

In  texture  the  Vinalhaven  rock  is  rather  coarse  and  the  general  color 
gray,  although  the  prevailing  feldspar  is  sometimes  of  a  light  fleslk- 
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color.  Besides  biotite,  the  rock  contains  small  amounts  of  hornblende 
and  microscopic  apatite  and  zircon  crystals.*  It  tukcs  a  good  and  last- 
ing polish,  and  is  well  adapted  for  all  manner  of  ornamental  work  and 
general  building  purposes.  The  stone  has  been  used  so  extensively  all 
over  the  countrj',  that  to  cite  sjiecial  cases  seems  superfluous. 

A  granite  closely  resembling  that  of  Vinalhaven  is  extensively  quar- 
ried at  Hurricane  Island,  some  3  miles  distant,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  is  used  for  similar  purposes.  The  structure  of  the  stone  here 
differs  in  different  parts  of  the  quarry-.  In  one  portion  it  lies  in  com- 
paratively thin  sheets,  while  in  another  there  occur  immense  masses  of 
solid  rock,  extending  downward  for  50  feet  without  perceptible  jointing. 
A  block  of  SO  tons  has  been  moved,  and  a  mass  SO  by  40  by  25  feet  was 
loosened  in  the  quarry.  Natural  blocks  500  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and 
60  feet  deep  occur. 

The  celebrated  quarries  on  Dix  Island,  in  Knox  County,  from  whence 
was  obtained  the  granite  for  the 'United  States  Treasury  building  at 
Washington,  including  the  monolithic  columns,  31^  high  by  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, are  at  the  i)resent  writing  (18S5)  abandoned.  Nearly  the  whole 
island  has  been  quarried  over  and  large  bluff's  entirely  removed.  The 
rock  is  rich  in  quartz,  and  therefore  quite  hard,  but  is  a  good  and  safe 
working  stone.  It  has  been  very  extensively  used  in  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  give  a  special  description  of  each  and  all  the  quarries  of  biotite 
granite  to  be  found  upon  the  coast  would  extend  this  work  far  beyond 
the  prescribed  limits.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Museum  catalogue. 

Muscovite  biotite  granites.— The  granite  of  Augusta  and  Hal- 
lo well  has  long  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  fine  working 
qualities.  It  is  a  fine,  light-gray  rock,  the  uniformity  of  whose  texture 
is  often  broken  by  the  presence  of  large  white  crystals  of  microcline^ 
which  inclose  small,  rounded  grains  of  quartz.  Biotite  and  muscovite 
occur  in  abundance,  and  in  about  equal  proportions,  but  in  small  flakes, 
the  muscovite  appearing  as  small,  silvery- white  glistening  particles  on 
a  broken  surface  of  the  rock.  Under  the  microscope  three  feldspars 
are  readily  distinguished — orthoclase  in  imperfect  crystals  and  irregu- 
lar grains,  an  abundance  of  plagioclase,  and  microcline  in  large  plates 
filled  with  cavities  and  inclosures  of  muscovite  and  quartz.  In  the  thin 
sections  the  quartz  inclosures  ai^  usually  circular  in  outline  and  are 
l)ierced  in  every  direction  by  minute  thread-like  crystals  of  rutile,  in 
polarized  light  showing  up  in  strong  contrast  with  the  beautiful  basket, 
work  structure  of  the  inclosing  microcline.  All  the  feldspars  are  quite 
fresh  and  pure.    A  few  apatite  crystals  are  present,  together  with  occa- 

*  In  Hitchcock's  **  Report  ou  the  Geology  aud  Katural  History  of  Maine/'  1862,  p, 
265,  the  Vinalhaven  rock  is  referred  to  as  a  '^  pecnliarly  fine-grained  syenite  of  good 
color/'  etc.  In  none  of  the  specimens  received  at  the  Mnsenm  from  this  locality, 
however,  does  hornblende  play  uiore  than  a  secondary  part,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  does  not  appear  at  all.    Hence  all  are  classed  as  blotite-Krauites. 
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Bional  garnets,  which  in  thin  sections  are  always  destitute  of  crystalline 
form,  appearing  as  rounded  or  oval  nearly  colorless  bodies  traversed  by 
many  irregular  lines  of  fracture.  They  are  quite  free  from  impurities, 
though  occasionally  containing  inclosures  of  biotite.  As  is  usual  in 
muscovite- bearing  rocks  but  little  magnetite  is  present;  in  two  cases 
only  grains  of  pyrite  were  noticed. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  working  of  the  Maine  granites,  and  is  used 
very  extensively,  not  only  for  building  and  monuments,  but  is  carved 
into  statues,  like  marble.  The  rock  is  properly  a  gneiss,  but  showing 
no  signs  of  stratification  in  the  hand  specimen  is  classed  here  as  a  granite. 
As  illustrative  of  the  great  extent  of  the  quarries,  it  is  stated  that  blocks 
200  feet  in  length,  by  40  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  in  thickness,  can  be 
broken  out  in  a  single  piece  if  so  desired.  There  is  no  gap  between  the 
sheets,  and  little  or  no  pyrite  to  cause  discoloration.  The  sheets,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  increase  in  thickness  downward,  being  about  1  foot 
thick  at  the  surface  and  10  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  open- 
ings, which  are  from  50  to  60  feet  deep.    (See  Plate  viii.) 

•  This  stone  is  in  such  demand  for  statuary  and  monumental  work  that 
an  Italian  designer  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  Eoman  studios 
is  employed  constantly  by  the  company.  Many  of  the  workmen  are 
also  said  to  be  Italians  who  worked  on  marble  in  Italy,  but  have  learned 
to  cut  granite  since  their  arrival  in  Hallowell.  Among  the  prominent 
structures  and  monuments  constructed,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  this  stone, 
are  the  new  capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Bank  of  Northern  Liberties,  Phila- 
delphia; State  capitol,  Augusta,  Me.;  Emory  Block,  Portland,  Me.; 
Odd  Fellows'  Memorial  Hall,  Equitable  Building,  and  part  of  the  old 
Quincy  Market,  Boston ;  Ludlow-street  jail,  the  Tribune  building,  and 
the  old  Tombs  prison,  New  York  City;  the  statues  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Monument  at  Plymouth,  Mass.;  soldier's  and  sailor's  monuments  at 
Marblehead,  Mass.;  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  Augusta,  Boothbay,  and  Gar- 
diner, Me.;  Odd  Fellows'  monument.  Mount  Hope,  Boston;  Washing- 
ton Artillery  monument  and  Hernandez  tomb.  New  Orleans,  etc.  The 
statues  on  the  Pilgrim's  Monument  are  said  to  be  the  largest  granite 
figures  in  existence.  The  standing  figure  is  38  feet  in  height,  while 
the  four  in  sitting  posture  are  each  15  feet  in  height. 

Hornblende  Granite. — ^This  is  rather  a  rare  building-stone  in 
Maine,  though  extensively  quarried  in  t)ther  States.  Its  production  is 
at  present  confined  to  Otter  Greek,  Mount  Desert,  where  a  coarse  red 
rock  is  quarried,  which  on  a  superficial  examination  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  biotite  granites  of  Oalais  and  Jonesborough,  though  lacking  the 
cream  colored  feldspar  and  consequent  speckled  appearance  character- 
istic of  these  rocks.  Orthoclase  predominates  over  all  other  constit- 
uents, and  is  deep-red  m  color. 

This  rock  is  very  compact  and  hai*d,  but  works  well  and  takes  an  ex- 
cellent surface  and  polish.  Jt  is  of  finer  texture  than  the  Scotch-red 
granites,  and  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  red  granite  of  the.  Bay  o^ 

a  Mis,  170,  pt  2 27  ^^' '^ 
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Fundy  than  to  any  other  at  present  in  the  collection.  K  the  specimen 
received  at  the  Museum  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rock  at  the  quarry,  it  is 
certainly  a  most  excellent  stone,  though  its  otherwise  uniform  texture 
is  often  interrupted  by  the  presence  of  oval  or  rounded  black  patches 
or  knots,  caused  by  segregations  of  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  iron-rich 
minerals.  This  is,  however,  a  defect  not  uncommon  in  many  of  the 
Maine  granites.* 

Maryland. — The  most  noted  quarries  in  this  State  are  situated  in  Bal- 
timore County,  near  Woodstock.  The  rock  is  a  biotite  granite,  varying 
from  light  to  dark  gray  in  color,  and  of  about  medium  texture.  It  is 
used  extensively  for  general  building  purposes  and  for  monumental 
work  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  some  of  the  Western  States.  At 
Mount  Boyal  and  opposite  Ellicott  City  finegrained  dark-gray  gneiss 
is  quite  extensively  quarried  for  general  building  purposes,  curbstones, 
etc.  A  part  of  this  rock  is  beautifully  porphyritic  through  large  felds- 
pars an  inch  or  more  in  length. 

A  dark-gray  gneiss,  which  is  the  principal  stone  used  in  Baltimore 
for  rough  work,  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city. 

At  Port  Deposit,  in  Cecil  County,  a  gray  biotite  gneiss  is  extensively 
quarried,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  bridge  building,  docks,  harbor  improve- 
ment, and  general  building  work.  It  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  Haverford  College,  Md.,  St.  Bominick's  Church,  Washington,  and 
several  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Other  locations  where 
good  quality  of  granite  is  exposed,  but  not  quarried  to  any  extent,  are 
Gwynn's  Falls,  in  Baltimore  County,  and  3  miles  east  of  Rockville,  in 
Montgomery  County. 

All  of  the  Maryland  granites  and  gneiss  at  present  quarried  have 
biotite  as  their  chief  accessory,  are  of  a  gray  color  and  of  medium  fine- 
ness of  grain.  They  appear,  however,  better  adapted  for  general  build- 
ing than  for  ornamental  work. 

Massachusetts. — As  Massachusetts  was  the  earliest  settled  of  the  New 
:^ngland  States  it  is  but  natural  that  here  the  systematic  quarrying  of 
granite  should  first  be  undertaken.  As  already  noted,!  granite  from 
the  bowlders  on  the  Quincy  Common,  and  from  Chelmslbrd  began  to 
be  used  in  and  about  Boston  as  early  as  1737,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  that  its  use  became  at  all  general- 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  quarries 
at  Quincy  in  1825  that  the  granite  industry  assumed  any  importance. 
From  this  time  the  use  of  the  stone  for  general  building  purposes  in- 
creased in  a  marked  degree,  and  the  history  of  granite  quarrying  in  the 
United  States  may  properly  begin  with  this  date. 

This  early  opening  of  quarries  at  Quincy  was  due  largely  to  the  de- 
mand for  stone  at  Charlestown  for  building  the  Bunker  Hill  monument, 

•See  On  tlie  Black  Patcliea  in  Maine  Granite,  Proc.  Nat.  Mas.,  1883,  p.  137;  als»>, 
On  tlie  Collection  of  Maine  Building  Stone  in  the  National  Mnseum,  Proc.  Nat.  Maft., 
1883,  p.  165. 

t  Ante  p.  286,  ^  -  I 
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bat  the  attention  of  capitalists  being  thereby  called  to  the  extent  of  the 
granite  ledges  in  this  vicinity  other  works  were  soon  established,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  two  towns  of  Quincy  and  West  Quincy  contain 
upwards  of  thirty  quarries.  Altogether  these  produce  not  less  than 
700,000  cubic  feet  annually,  and  give  employment  to  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  men. 

The  Quincy  granites  are  as  a  rule  dark  blue-gray  in  color,  coarse 
grained,  and  hard.  A  pinkish  variety  is  quarried  to  a  slight  extent 
They  are  all  hornblende  granites,  and  their  general  appearance  so  char- 
acteristic that  once  seen  they  are  always  easily  recognizable  wherever 
met  with.  As  already  mentioned  these  rocks  contain  besides  hornblende 
a  very  brittle  variety  of  pyroxene,  which  makes  the  production  of  a  per- 
fect surface  somewhat  diflficult.  Nevertheless,  they  are  very  exten- 
sively used  both  for  rough  and  finished  work.  The  United  States 
custom-houses  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Providence,  B.  I.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  are  of  this 
stone,  as  are  also  the  new  Masonic  Temple  and  Eidgeway  Library  build- 
ing, in  Philadelphia.  In  Boston  alone  there  are  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-two buildings  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  of  this  material.  Its 
suitability  for  interior  decorative  work  can  not  be  better  shown  than 
by  reference  to  the  polished  stairways  and  pilasters  in  the  new  city 
buildings  at  Philadelphia. 

Other  very  extensive  quarries  of  hornblende-granite  are  located  at 
Cape  Ann,  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  where  it  is  stated  ♦  that  quarry- 
ing was  commenced  as  early  as  1824  by  a  Mr.  Bates,  of  Quincy.  The 
largest  quarries  in  the  State,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Vinal- 
haven,  Me.,  the  largest  works  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
are  situated  at  this  place.  Like  that  of  Quincy  the  rock  is  hornblendic, 
though  frequently  considerable  black  mica  is  present.!  The  texture  is 
coarse  and  the  color  greenish,  owing  to  the  orthoclase  it  contains.  Some 
varieties  are,  however,  simply  gray.  It  is  a  hard,  tough  rock,  eminently 
durable,  and  well  suited  for  all  manner  of  general  building  and  orna- 
mental work.  The  stone  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  post- 
office  and  several  churches  and  private  buildings  in  Boston^  and  the 
Butler  house  on  Capitol  Hill  at  Washington. 

Other  hornblendic  granites,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance,  are  quar- 
ried at  Eockport,  Peabody,  Wyoma,  Lynn,  and  Lynnfleld,  all  of  which 
are  represented  in  the  Museum  collection.  The  Bockport  stone  is  the 
most  important  of  these,  and  has  been  quarried  since  1830.  In  color 
and  texture  it  is  indistinguishable  from  much  of  the  Glopcester  stoncy 
but,  if  anything,  is  of  a  more  decided  greenish  hue.  In  the  quarries 
it  is  extremely  massive,  and  blocks  100  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  16 

*  History  of  Olonoester,  Cape  Ann,  by  J.  J.  Baboon,  p.  577. 

tThe  black  mica  of  tbe  GloucoHtor  and  Rockport  granites  bas  beon  sbown  by  Pro. 
feasors  Dana  and  Cooke  to  be  lepidomelauc  or  annito.  (Text  book  of  Mineralogy,  p. 
313). 
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feet  thick  have  been  loosened  from  the  bed  in  a  single  piece,  while  it  is 
estimated  a  block  200  feet  long  50  feet  wide  and  20  feet  thick  could  be 
obtained  if  desired.  The  principal  markets  are  New  York,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  and  Cuba. 

Biotite  granites. — Several  important  quarries  of  coarse  biotite  granite 
are  worked  in  this  State,  but  their  product  is  mostly  used  in  the  near 
vicinity.  Light  pink  varieties  admirably  adapted  for  rock-faced  work 
occur  at  Brockton,  Milford,  and  North  Easton.  The  Milford  stone, 
though  not  extensively  quarried,  is  particularly  effective  when  used  in 
this  manner,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  new  city  hall  at  Albany,  N. 
T.,  and  also  in  the  new  railway  sts^tion  at  Auburndale,  Mass.  At 
Framingham,  Ijeominster,  Fitchburgh,  Clinton,  Fall  River,  and  Freetown 
are  also  quarries  of  coarse  gray  but  apparently  strong  and  durable 
granites  of  this  class. 

Epidote  granite. — ^This  is  a  rare  variety  of  granite  in  this  country,  the 
quarries  at  Dedham  producing  all  that  is  now  upon  the  market.  The 
stone  is  fine-grained  and  of  a  light  pink  color.  Besides  epidote,  which 
is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  small  greenish  specks,  it  contains  numer- 
ous flecks  of  chlorite,  resulting  from  the  alteration  of  a  black  mica. 
The  stone  works  readily  and  gives  very  pleasing  effects  either  in  polished 
or  rock-face  work.  It  is  of  this  stone  that  was  constructed  the  new 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  and  which  is  considered  by  good  authorities 
to  be,  from  an  architectural  standpoint,  the  finest  building  in  America. 

(jhneiss. — ^A  fine-grained  very  light  gray,  sometimes  pinkish,  muscovite 
gneiss  of  excellent  quality  has  been  quarried  more  or  less  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  near  the  town  of  Westford.  Other  quarries  of  gneiss 
are  at  West  Andover,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Ayer,  several  towns  in  Worces- 
ter County,  at  Becket,  Northfield,  and  Monson,  as  will  be  noted  in  the 
tables. 

Being  in  most  cases  distinctly  stratified,  these  gneisses  are  not 
adapted  to  so  wide  a  range  of  application  as  the  massive  granites,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  ease  with  which  in  many  cases  they  can  be  quarried 
makes  them  particularly  valuable  for  foundations,  bridge  abutments, 
curbing,  paving,  and  rock-faced  building.  At  the  Monson  quarries,  for 
instance,  the  rock  is  divided  by  a  series  of  joints,  approximately  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  the  hill  on  which  the  quarries  are  situate,  into  im- 
mense lenticular  sheets  from  6  inches  to  10  feet  in  thicknes.  By  tak- 
ing advantage  of  these  natural  facilities  a  block  was  split  out  in  18G9 
which  measured  354  feet  in  length  by  11  feet  in  width  and  4  feet  in 
thickness.  An  analysis  of  the  Monson  stone  from  the  Flynt  quarry  is 
given  in  the  tables. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  granites  and 
gneisses  of  Massachusetts  are  good  and  safeworking  stones  they  are 
coarse  and  in  no  way  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  In  the  matter  of 
color  and  texture  they  bear  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flue  and  evea 
grained  stones  of  her  sister  States,  Oonnecticat  and  Bhode  Island. 
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Minnesota. — According  to  Professor  Winchell  more  than  half  the 
State  of  Minnesota  is  underlaid  by  that  general  class  of  rocks — the 
crystalline — to  which  granite  belongs.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
there  are  large  exposures  of  very  fine  ligh^colored  granites,  but  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  settlements  and  roads  those  in  the  southern  and 
western  part,  in  the  country  bordering  along  the  Mississippi  and  Min- 
nesota Rivers,  are  of  more  especial  interest  and  importance.  These  last 
have  been  somewhat  quarried  and  the  materials  can  be  seen  in  some  of 
the  principal  buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  cities 
beyond  the  State  limits.  The  first  quarry  in  these  rocks  in  Minnesota 
was  that  now  owned  by  Breen  &  Toung,  at  East  Saint  Cloud,  Sher- 
burne County. 

This  was  opened  in  1868,  and  the  stone  first  taken  out  was  used  in 
the  corners,  steps,  and  trimmings  of  the  United  States  customhouse 
and  post-ofiice  in  Saint  Paul.  Three  kinds  of  stone  were  taken  out 
and  used  indiscriminately,  and  all  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  building 
first  erected.  The  variety  now  more  generally  used  is  of  a  gray  color 
and  uniform  texture.  The  crystalline  grains  are  rather  fine,  so  that  the 
texture  is  close.  The  color,  however,  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  greenish  spots  of  the  size  of  butternuts  or  even  as  large 
as  0  inchei^  in  diameter,  caused  by  segregations  of  a  green  chlorite. 
^^About  one-third  of  the  whole  rock  is  made  up  of  quartz,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  remainder  of  orthoclase.  About  one-half  the  remainder  is  horn« 
blende  and  the  residue  is  divided  between  the  other  minerals,  the  chlo- 
rite predominating."  An  occasional  grain  of  a  triclinic  feldspar  is 
present  together  with  magnetite  and  pyrite  in  minute  crystals.! 

<^  The  red  granite  from  East  Saint  Cloud  is  not  very  different  from 
the  foregoing,  but  the  feldspar  is  mainly  flesh  red  and  all  the  grains 
are  coarser."  It  also  has  a  higher  per  cent,  of  silica,  a  fact  that  has 
been  discovered  practically  by  the  owners,  who  had  given  up  the  gen- 
eral use  of  it  because  of  it  being  more  costly  to  work.  "  •  •  •  In  the 
winter  of  1874-5  a  block  weighing  ten  tons  was  taken  out  of  the  red- 
granite  quarry,  about  3  miles  west  of  Saint  Cloud,  for  a  monument 
base.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  was  very  fine,  and  greatly  resembled  the  Scotch 
granite  in  color,  grain,  and  polish.  At  the  point  where  this  was  taken 
out  the  granite  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  general  surface  and  spreads 
.  over  more  than  an  acre.  A  similar  red  granite  occurs  at  Watab  (in 
Benton  County),  and  has  furnished  several  handsome  monuments."  A 
light-gray  granite  also  occurs  here.* 

At  Sauk  Bapids,  in  the  same  county,  there  is  found  a  fine-grained 
gray  granite  closely  resembling  the  gray  variety  from  Bast  Saint  Cloud. 

*  See  Geol.  aud  Natural  Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota,  Vol.  i,  pages  142-148. 

t  These  rooks  are  designated  in  Professor  WinoheU's  report  above  referred  to  as 
"  Syenites."  According  to  the  system  of  classification  now  generally  adopted,  they 
are  rather  homblendio  or  hornblende-biotite  granites,  as  designated  by  the  anther  fu 
the  censos  report,  p.  90.  The  name  BycniU,  as  already  noted,  is  appUed  to  a  qnartzleas 
rock  (see  pp.  308  and  430). 
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It  has  been  quite  generally  used,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known  granites 
in  the  State. 

Missouri, — Although  there  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of  granite  in 
the  northern  part  of  Iron  and  Madison  Counties  and  the  southern  por- 
tion of  Saint  Francois,  there  are  but  few  quarries  of  the  material  sys- 
tematically worked. 

At  Graniteville,  Iron  County,  and  in  Syenite,  Saint  Francois  County, 
there  occurs  a  coarse  red  granite,  quite  poor  in  mica,  which  is  now  ex- 
tensively quarried  for  the  Saint  Louis  and  Chicago  markets.  It  is 
somewhat  lighter  in  color  than  the  well  known  Scotch  granite,  but 
is  admirably  suited  for  massive  structural  purposes,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  lower  stories  of  the  fine  business  blocks  erected  during 
the  season  of  1886  on  Adams  street,  between  Fifth  avenue  and  Frank- 
lin, and  on  the*  corner  of  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets,  in  Chicago.  The 
enormous  blocks  of  rock-faced  granite  and  large  polished  columns  of 
this  stone  as  here  displayed*  would  indicate  that  this  is  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  granites  of  this  portion  of  the  country.  It  admits 
of  a  high  lustrous  polish  and  is  coming  into  use  for  monumental  work. 

Montana, — ^There  is  a  plenty  of  good  granite  within  the  limits  of  the 
Territory,  but  for  lack  of  a  market  scarcely  any  quarrying  is  at  present 
carried  on. 

A  cube  of  a  fine-grained  light-gray  biotite  granite  was  received  at 
the  National  Museum  from  Lewis  and  Clark  Counties,  but  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  the  quarry  has  never  been  worked  to  any  extent.  A 
coarse  hornblende-mica  granite  of  a  greenish-gray  color  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  celebrated  Quincy  and  Gloucester  (Massachusetts)  stone ' 
forms  the  country  rock  in  the  region  of  the  celebrated  silver  and  cop- 
I>er  mines  of  Butte,  and  is  beginning  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  heavy 
foundation  and  general  building.  So  far  as  the  writer  was  able  to 
judge,  from  the  short  time  he  was  on  the  ground,  the  rock  is  of  excel- 
lent quality,  but  needs  to  be  selected  with  care,  as  certain  portions, 
those  in  proximity  to  the  ore  veins,  are  abundantly  charged  with 
pyrite,  which  oxidizes  readily  on  exi)osure. 

New  Hampshire. — Although  New  Hampshire  is  popularly  known  as 
the  '^Granite  State,"  in  value  of  total  product  of  the  material  it  ^anks 
but  fifth  in  the  list  of  New  England  States,  being  preceded  by  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Bhode  Island.  However  this  maybe 
there  are  but  few  of  our  building  stone  that  have  a  wider  reputation  than 
the  fine  light- gray  muscovite-biotite  granites  from  quarries  near  Concord. 

*  The  window-Hills  in  the  tirst  of  the  above-mentioned  building  are  rongh  blocks 
of  granite,  each  3  feet  square  by  17  feet  4  inches  long,  and  weighing  about  10  tons 
each.  The  polished  columns  of  the  building  comer  of  Adams  and  La  Salle  streets 
are  ten  in  number,  each  18  feet  high  by  4^  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing  not  far 
from  18  tons.  The  largest  single  block  of  polished  granite  yet  produced  ot  these 
works  is  the  Allen  monument,  in  Saint  Louis,  which  is  42  feet  in  height  by  4^  feet 
square  at  the  base.    The  weight  is  about  45  tons. 
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These  rocks  have  been  qaarried  for  many  years  and  very  extensively 
used  for  all  manner  of  constructive  purposes*  The  following  list  in- 
cludes some  of  the  more  important  buildings  and  monuments  made 
wholly  or  in  part  from  this  material :  Gliarter  Oak  Insurance  Building, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  soldiers'  monument,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.;  monu« 
ment  to  the  discoverer  of  anesthetics;  the  Germania  Savings  Bank; 
Equitable  Life  Insurance;  Masonic  Temple;  Massachusetts  State 
prison,  and  some  seventy-five  other  buildings  in  Boston,  and  Booth's 
Theater  in  New  York. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  more  important  quarries  are 
situated  on  what  is  known  as  Rattlesnake  Hill,  an  elevation  some  600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Merrimac  River,  and  which  consists  almost 
entirely  of  granite  rocks.  Other  granites  of  this  class  occur  and  are 
quarried  at  Allentown,  Sunajiee,  and  Peterborough,  and  are  used  for 
similar  purposes,  though  they  are  not  widely  known  outside  of  New 
England.  Gray  biotite  granites  of  good  quality  are  quarried  at  Mason, 
Fitzwilliam,  Rumney,  Hanover,  Portsmouth,  and  other  towns,  as 
noticed  in  the  tables. 

The  Peterborough,  Mason,  and  Fitzwilliam  are  exjwrted  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  neighboring  States,  but  the  others  mentioned  are  used  in 
the  near  vicinity. 

The  New  Hampshire  granites  are  nearly  without  exception  of  fine 
and  even  grain  and  well  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  work.  The  Concord 
rock  is  practically  identical  both  in  general  apx>earance  and  mineral 
composition  with  that  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  already  described. 

New  York. — ^This  State,  although  rich  in  marbles,  limestones,  and 
sandstones,  produces  little  of  general  interest  in  the  way  of  granite 
rock.  A  coarse,  gray  biotite  gneiss  is  quarried  at  Hastingsupon-Hud- 
sou,  in  Westehester  County;  a  somewhat  darker  hornblendic  gneiss  at 
Cold  Spring,  in  Putnam  County;  and  a  coarse  red  hornblendic  granite 
at  Clayton,  in  Jefferson  County. 

The  gneisses  are  quarried  chiefly  for  the  rough  work  of  foundations 
in  the  vicinity.  The  red  granite  from  Grindstone  Island  (Clayton  post- 
oflicc)  is  a  beautiful  stone  and  takes  a  fine  polish.  The  sample  for- 
warded to  the  National  Museum,  however,  contains  particles  of  iron 
pyrite,  wliich  unfit  it  for  monumental  work.  The  present  product  of 
the  quarry  is  made  into  paving  blocks  and  monuments,  principally  for 
Chicago,  111.,  and  Montreal,  Canada,  though  two  beautiful  columns  of 
it  are  to  be  sefen  in  the  new  capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  Jersey, — Aside  from  a  single  quarry  of  greenish-gray  gneiss  at 
Dover,  Morris  County,  in  this  State,  no  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks  are 
anywhere  regularly  worked  within  the  State  limits.  But  "Gneissic 
rocks  are  found  in  a  few  localities  in  thick  beds  and  so  jointed  that  large 
Hnd  regular  blocks  can  be  quarried  out  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
Of  the  quarries  that  have  been  opened  and  worked  to  any  extent  that 
\\^  1>s)ver  alone  is  kept  steadily  in  operation.     It  furnishes  a  large 
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amount  of  stone  annaally  for  railroad  coQStraction  along  the  line  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad.  The  same  rock  occurs 
along  the  Kew  York,  Ontario,  and  Western  Railroad  from  Pompton  to 
franklin,  and  at  several  points  its  oatcrops  have  been  opened  for 
stone.  The  Sassex  and  Central  Railroad  lines  also  cross  the  rock.  A 
large  quarry  was  opened  a  few  years  ago  near  Franklin,  on  the  moant- 
ain  east  of  the  village,  but  the  place,  though  promising,  was  soon 
abandoned.  The  stone  was  adapted  for  heavy  work.  The  transporta* 
tion  appeared  to  be  too  expensive  for  it  to  compete  with  stone  coming 
by  water  routes."* 

Pennsylvania. — Although  ranking  as  second  in  importance  in  i;he  list 
of  stone-producing  States,  Pennsylvania  furnishes  very  little  in  the  way 
of  granitic  rock,  and  absolutely  nothing  in  this  line  of  more  than  local  in- 
terest. *^The  southern  gneissic  district,  described  in  the  geologic^  re- 
ports of  Pennsylvania  as  ranging  from  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton 
to  the  Susquehanna,  south  of  the  State  line  and  lying  south  of  the 
limestone  valley  of  Montgomery,  is  the  district  in  which  are  located 
nearly  all  the  quarries  of  gneiss  in  the  State,  and  those  furnishing  most 
of  the  material  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia."  The  rock,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  a  dark-gray  hornblende  gneiss,  is  quarried  at  Ritten- 
housetown.  Twenty -first  ward,  and  Oermantown,  Twenty-second  ward, 
and  Jenkinstown,  in  Montgomery  County,  and  is  used  principally  for  the 
rough  work  of  foundations  in  the  near  vicinity.  In  Chester,  Delaware 
County,  the  gneiss  bears  mica  in  place  of  hornblende  and  is,  as  a  rule, 
lighter  in  color.  The  quarries  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Delaware 
River,  which  affords  an  easy  method  of  transportation  to  Philadelphia, 
the  principal  market.  This  stone  is  also  used  almost  wholly  for  foun- 
dations, though  in  some  cases  it  has  been  used  as  rock-faced  work  in 
the  fronts  of  private  dwellings,  with  rather  a  pleasing  effect. 

Rhode  Island, — ^The  granites  of  this  State  are  nearly  all  fine-grained 
light  gray  or  pink  biotite  granites,  the  principal  quarries  of  which  arc 
situated  some  2  miles  east  from  Westerly,  in  Washington  County.  The 
rock  is  of  fine  and  even  texture  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  much 
used  for  monumental  work  and  general  building.  Other  quarries  of 
biotite  granite  occur  at  Smithfield,  West  Greenwich,  Newport,  and 
Kiantic.  A  greenish,  fine  gray,  hornblendic  gneiss  is  quarried  at  Dia- 
mond Hill,  in  Providence  County.  Aside  from  the  Westerly  rock  the 
most  of  this  material  is  for  local  market  only. 

Tennessee. — At  the  present  time  scarcely  anything  in  the  line  of  gra- 
nitic rock  is  quarried  in  this  State,  and  owing  to  the  limited  areas  occu- 
pied by  granite  ledges  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  granite  quarrying 
ever  assumes  any  great  importance.  Small  outcrops  of  granite,  gneiss, 
or  mica  schist  occur  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Polk, 
Monroe,  Cocke,  Washington,  Carter,  and  Johnson  Counties,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  but  even  these  are  not  in  all  cases  suitable  for 
"  Ann.  Re|>.  of  ^tate  Uooloj^ist  of  New  Jersey,  18^6,  pp.  41-42. 
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any  but  the  roughest  work.  The  Maseam  collections  contain  an  ex- 
tremely coarse  greenish  epidotic  granite,  with  large  red  porphyritic 
crystals  of  orthoclase,  from  Bench  Mountain,  in  Cocke  County,  which 
might  perhaps  be  worked  if  there  were  a  market. 

South  Carolina. — Although  no  granites  from  this  State  are  to  be  found 
in  onr  principal  markets,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  there  is  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply.  The  collection  now  in  the  Museum  shows,  on 
the  contrary,  that  excellent  stones  of  this  class  occur  in  various  local- 
ities... 

Near  Winnsborough,  in  Fairfield  County,  quarries  have  recently  been 
opened  which  furnish  fine-grained  gray  biotite  granite  fully  equal  to 
any  in  the  market.  The  quarries,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  owner,  Mr, 
W.  Woodward,  cover  some  70  acres  of  bowlders  and  two  large  ledges, 
one  11  acres  in  extent  and  the  other  6.  The  stone  works  readily  and 
acquires  an  excellent  polish.  A  pinkish  granite  also  occurs  iu  this  same 
county.  Other  granites  in  this  State,  of  which  we  have  seen  specimens, 
but  concerning  which  we  have  but  little  accurate  information,  occur  near 
Columbia,  Bichland  County ;  and  in  Newberry,  Lexington,  Edgefield, 
and  Aiken  Counties.  The  Columbia  stone  is  of  a  light-gray  color,  ap- 
parently of  excellent  quality.  It  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
State  house  in  that  city,  and  is  stated  to  be  very  durable.* 

Ifero*.— Bed  granites,  both  coarse  and  fine,  occur  in  Burnet  County, 
iu  this  State,  though  at  present  neither  are  quarried  to  any  extent 
Both  varieties  carry  biotite  as  the  chief  accessory  mineral.  The  coarser 
variety  corresponds  closely  with  the  coarse  red  granite  from  Platte 
Canon,  Colo.  Their  colors  are  dull  and  they  seem  better  adapted  for 
rough  building  than  for  monumental  work. 

Utah  Territory. — A  coarse,  light-gray  granite  occurs  in  inexhaustible 
quantities  in  Little  Cottonwood  Caiion,  not  far  from  Salt  Lake  City.  So 
far  the  stone  h|bs  been  quarried  only  from  bowlders  that  have  been  rolled 
down  the  caiion,  and  the  parent  ledge  remains  untouched.  This  stone 
has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Mormon  temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Vermont. — This  State  furnishes  but  little  in  the  way  of  granitic  rocks, 
from  the  fact  that  few  of  her  quarries  produce  material  not  found 
elsewhere  in  New  England,  where  there  are  better  and  cheaper  facilities 
for  transportation.  Quarries  of  biotite  granite  of  fine  grain  and  a  gray 
color  are,  however,  worked  at  Barre,  Brunswick,  Morgan,  Byegate, 
and  Woodbury.  A  very  light,  almost  white,  muscovite  granite  is  also 
quarried  at  Bethel.  The  most  of  these  rocks  are  for  local  iise  only, 
though  that  from  Brunswick  is  said  to  be  carried  to  some  extent  into  the 
neighboring  cities  in  New  York  State. 

Wyoming. — "The  only  building  stone  which  is  quarried  in  Wyoming  is 
at  Sherman,  the  highest  point  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad.    At  this 
point — the  summit  of  the  Black  Hills — the  road  cuts  through  a  heavy 
•  South  Carolina,  Resources^  Population,  etc.,  1883,  p.  609. 
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body  of  red  granite  similar  to  the  Scotch,  but  with  mach  larger.crystals.^ 
This  stoue  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  San  Francisco  and  Sacra- 
mento, but  is  hard  to  work,  owing  to  its  coarseness  and  lack  of  tenacity .• 

Virginia. — ^The  granites  of  this  State  are,  as  a  rule,  fine-grained, 
biotite-bearing  rocks,  and  of  a  light-gray  color.  They  correspond  in  a 
remarkable  degree  with  the  granites  of  New  England,  more  so  than 
those  of  any  Southern  or  Western  State.  The  principal  quarries,  thus 
far  developed  are  in  Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Counties  on  the  James 
Eiver,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  Kichmond  market. 

The  quarry  of  the  Eichmond  Granite  Company,  on  the  Eichmond  and 
Alleghany  Eailroad,  near  Eichmond,  produces  a  massive  gray  granite 
used  for  general  building  purposes,  paving  stone,  and  monumental 
work,  and  which  is  shipped  more  or  less  to  all  the  States  and  cities 
south  of  Kew  England  and  as  far  west  as  Nebraska.  Much  of  the  ma- 
terial is  dressed  at  the  quarry,  polishing  works  being  located  on  the 
ground. 

The  Old  Dominion  Granite  Company  and  the  Westham  Granite  Com- 
pany, in  Chesterfield  County,  produce  a  very  similar  stone,  the  principal 
markets  of  which  are  in  Eichmond,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Lynchburgh, 
and  Philadelphia.  Other  important  quarries  are  in  the  Tuckahoo  dis- 
trict, Henrico  County,  and  Namozine  district,  Dinwiddie  County.  Stone 
from  the  last-named  locality  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  post- 
office  and  custom-house  at  Petersburgh,  Va.  The  most  important  build- 
ing yet  constructed  of  the  Virginia  granites  is  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  building  in  Washington,  which  is  probably  the  most  elaborate 
granite  structure  in  the  country.  Near  Fredericksbnrgh  is  found  a  fine 
light-gray  muscovite-biotito  granite  closely  resembling  those  of  Hallo- 
well.  Me.,  and  Concord,  N.  H.,  but  it  is  not  at  present  quarried  to  any 
extent. 

Wisconsin. — ^The  extensive  outcrops  of  granite  rock  in  this  State  have 
been  scarcely  at  all  worked  up  to  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities.  At  the  present  writing  the  most  important 
quarries  are  at  Montello,  Marquette  County,  and  Wausau,  Marathon 
County.  The  Montello  rock  is  very  fine  grained,  compact,  and  of  a  dull 
pink  color.  Quarries  were  first  opened  here  to  furnish  paving  stones 
for  the  Chicago  market,  but  the  stone  has  since  been  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  for  general  building  and  monumental  work. 

According  to  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlaint  the  great  Laurentian  area  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  is  occupied  largely  by  granite  and  gneiss, 
among  which  are  some  of  exceptional  excellence.  Granite  rocks  of 
greater  or  less  excellence  crop  out  along  the  upper  reaches  and  tribu- 
taries of  the  Menominee,  the  Peshtigo,  the  Oconto,  the  Wolf,  the  Wis- 
consin, the  Yellow,  the  Black,  the  Chippewa,  the  Flambeau,  the  Bad, 
and  the  Montreal  Eivers.  These  are  now  being  brought  within  the 
reach  of  cheap  transportation,  and  should  be  utilized  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  those  who  work  and  those  who  use. 

*  Report  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  X,  p.  278.  t  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  T^Sf^f^. 
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F.— THE  rORPHYEIES,  POEPnYRITIO  PELSITE. 

(1)  COMPOSITION  AND  ORIGIN. 

Popularly  any  fine-grained,  compact  rock,  carrying  larger  crystals 
scattered  Uiroughout  its  mass  is  called  a  porphyry,  whatever  may  be 
its  composition.  In  the  present  work  the  term  has  been  restricted  to 
those  acid  eruptive  rocks  of  pre-Tertiary  origin,  consisting  of  a  very  com- 
pact felsitic  base  formed  of  an  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar 
and  in  which  one  or  both  of  these  minerals  are  porphyritically  developed. 
The  groundmass  is  usually  too  fine  to  allow  a  determination  of  its  compo- 
sition by  the  unaided  eye,  and  under  the  microscope  is  found  to  possess 
that  peculiar  felt-like  structure  called  by  lithologists  microfelsitic.  The 
porphyritic  crystals  are  usually  of  a  different  color  from  the  groundmass 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  and  hence  produce  the  striking  eflFect  which 
has  made  these  rocks  so  famous  in  all  ages  and  caused  them  to  be  used 
in  the  finest  ornamentations  in  spite  of  their  hardness. 

(2)  VARIETIES  OF  PORPHYRY. 

Accordingly  as  the  porphyries  vary  in  mineral  composition  they  are 
divided  into  two  principal  varieties :  (1)  Qqartz  porphyry,  which  con- 
sists of  the  fine-grained  groundmass  in  which  quartz  alone  or  quartz  and 
orthoclase  are  porphyritically  developed,  and  (2)  quartz-free  or  ortho- 
clase  porphyry,  in  which  orthoclase  alone  prevails,  no  quartz  appear- 
ing either  porphyritically  or  in  the  groundmass.  This  last  variety,  it 
will  be  seen,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  quartz  porphyries  as  does 
syenite  to  the  granites.  Through  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  por- 
phyritic crystals,  the  rock  passes  into  felsite.  The  porphyries  bear  the 
same  accessory  minerals  (hornblende,  mica,  etc.),  as  do  the  granites,  but 
these  are  usually  in  such  small  particles  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

Porphyries,  like  granites,  are  of  a  variety  of  colors ;  red,  purple,  gray, 
green,  brown,  and  black  of  a  variety  of  shades  are  not  uncommon,  and 
when,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  porphyritic  minerals  contrast  in  color 
in  a  marked  degree  with  the  groundmass,  the  effect  on  a  polished  sur- 
face is  very  beautiful. 

(3)  USE  OF  PORPHYRY. 

The  porphyries  are  as  a  rule  intensely  hard  and  tough  and  completely 
without  rift  in  any  direction.  As  a  consequence  they  are  scarcely  at  all 
used  in  this  country,  although  among  the  most  beautiful  and  indestructi- 
ble  of  our  rocks.  The  celebrated  porphyries  of  Elfdalen,  Sweden,  are 
wrought  into  a  variety  of  objects  of  art,  and  with  exceedingly  beautiful 
effects.  Visitors  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  will  re- 
call the  beautiful  large  column  and  inlaid  table  of  this  stone  that  was 
there  displayed.  r  -  ^^^  i  ^ 
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(4)  PORPHYRIES  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Inexhaustible  quantities  of  porphyries  of  a  variety  of  colors  and  great 
beauty  occur  at  Saugus,  Maiden,  Lynn,  and  Marblehead,  and  other  lo- 
calities in  eastern  Massachusetts,  but  which  have  never  been  utilized 
to  any  extent  owing  to  the  cost  of  working.  Many  of  these  are  of  ex- 
ceptional beauty,  presenting  colors  red  as  jasper,  through  all  shades  of 
pink,  gray,  and  even  black,  often  beautifully  variegated  and  brecciatetl 
in  a  variety  of  colors.  Flow  structures  caused  by  the  onward  flowing 
of  the  rock  while  in  a  partially  cooled  condition  often  gives  rise  to  a 
beautiful  banding  and  interweaving  of  colors  impossible  to  describe,  and 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  The  striking  beauty  of  this  flow 
structure  is  sometimes  heightened  by  the  presence  of  angular  fragments 
of  variously  colored  portions  of  the  rock,  which,  becoming  broken  from 
the  parent  mass,  have  been  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  quite  different 
color,  as  at  Hingham,  where  we  have  found  bright  red  fragments  im- 
bedded in  a  yellowish  paste.  The  rock  acquires  a  beautiful  polish,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  ere  this  come  into  more  general  use  is  a  sad 
comment  upon  the  taste  of  our  wealthier  citizens.  Nearly  as  inde- 
structible as  glass,  and  as  beautiful  as  an  agate,  and  yet  almost  wholly 
ignored  except  for  purposes  of  rough  construction. 

A  large  variety  of  porphyries,  varying  in  color  from  biack  to  red,  oc- 
curs also  in  New  Hampshire,  particularly  near  Waterville,  some  of 
which  would  make  fine  ornamental  stones.  At  Franconia,  in  the  White 
Mountains,  there  occurs  a  porphyry  conglomerate  formed  of  fragments 
of  jasper  red  porphyry  closely  cemented  into  a  compact  rock,  which  is 
particularly  beautiful.  Slabs  of  this  stone  in  the  National  Museum  can 
not  be  excelled  for  richness  of  color. 

Porphyries  are  abundant  in  many  other  States,  but  are  scarcely  at  all 
used.  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  all 
contain  good  material,  though,  as  little  or  no  search  has  been  made  for 
the  highly  ornamental  varieties,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they  can 
produce. 

At  Green  Lake,  in  the  last  named  State,  there  occurs  a  beautiful 
stone  of  this  class,  almost  black  in  color,  with  white  porphyritic  feld- 
spars. It  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  near  the  town  of  Uttuy, 
and  polished  columns  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  German- American  Bank 
building  and  Union  Depot  at  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  no  economic  method  of  working  so  beautiful  and  durable 
a  material  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Near  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburgh  County,  N.  C,  there  occurs  a  very 
light  colored,  almost  white,  quartz  porphyry,  which  is  penetrated  by 
long  parallel  streaks  or  pencils  pf  a  dead  black  color.  These  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,  when  cut  across,  the  surface  appears  studded  thickly  witli 
roundish  and  very  irregular  black  points  of  all  sizes  up  to  half  an  inch. 
Cut  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  pencils,  the  surface  is  streaked 
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with  black  lines,  which  sometimes  assume  the  most  beautiful  fern-like  or 
dendritic  forms  imaginable. 

The  rock  is  intensely  hard,  tough,  and  without  definite  rift.  It  can 
therefore  be  worked  only  at  great  cost,  and  is  not  regularly  quarried. 
It  has  been  used  only  locally  for  rough  purposes,  as  for  curbing,  steps, 
and  sills.    An  analysis  of  this  rock  is  given  in  the  tables. 

G.  THE  LIPARITES. 
(1)  ADAPTABILITY  FOR  CONSTRUCTIVE  PURPOSES. 

Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  rocks  of  any  kind  are  at  present  very  little 
used  for  constructive  purposes  in  the  United  States,  owing,  in  the  case 
of  fragmental  rocks,  to  their  state  of  imperfect  consolidation  and  conse- 
quent feeble  tenacity,  and  in  the  case  of  eruptives  to  their  almost  entire 
absence  in  those  portions  of  the  country  that  have  become  permanently 
settled  and  where  as  a  consequence  ther^  has  arisen  a  demand  for  a  more 
durable  building  material  than  wood.  Of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  this 
class  only  the  liparites,  andesites,  and  basalts  have  been  at  all  utilized 
and  these  to  but  a  small  extent.  Their  textures  are,  as  a  rule,  such  as 
to  fit  them  only  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  construction,  since,  with  the 
exception  of  the  glassy  varieties,  they  will  not  polish,  and  their  rough 
appearance  unfits  them  for  any  kind  of  interior  decorative  work. 

(2)  MINERAL  AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OP  LIPARITE. 

Under  the  head  of  liparites  are  classed  those  acid  eruptive  rocks  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  quartz  and  sanidin  (the  glassy  variety  of  orthoclase) 
which  are  not  older  than  Tertiary  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
younger  equivalents  of  the  granites,  quartz  porphyries,  and  felsite 
pitchstones. 

In  texture  they  vary  from  coarsely  granitoid  rocks,  entirely  crystal- 
line throughout,  through  all  intermediate  felsitic  stages  to  clear  glassy 
forms.  Structurally  "they  vary  from  fine,  compact,  even-grained  to 
coarsely  porph^Titic,  amygdaloidal,  and  sperulitic  forms;  well  marked 
fluidal  structure  is  common.  The  prevailing  colors  are  chalky  white 
to  dark  gray;  more  rarely  greenish,  brownish,  yellowish,  and  reddish 
varieties  occur. 

The  average  chemical  composition  of  liparite  (quartz-trachyte)  as 
given  by  Zirkel  is  silica,  76.36 ;  alumina,  11.97 ;  iron  oxides,  2.01 ;  lime, 
1.09;  magnesia,  0.66;  potash,  3.70;  soda,  4.53;  specific  gravity,  2.65, 

(3)  VARIETIES  OF  LIPARITES. 

According  as  they  are  crystalline  throughout,  felsitic  and  porphyritic 
or  entirely  glassj',  liparites  are  classified  as  (1)  granitic  liparites  or  neva- 
dite8y'{2)  rhyolitesj  and  (3)  glassy  liparites  as  ohsidiatij pumice^  pearlitej 
and  pitcl^tane.    Of  these  only  the  felsitic  and  porphyritic  variety  rhyolite 
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(4)  LIPARITES  OP  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Near  Mokelumne  Hill,  in  Calaveras  County,  Cal.,  rhyolite  occars  in 
several  different  colors,  and  has  been  quarried  to  some  extent  for  use  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  also  abundant  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada,  Utah,  and  other  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

The  glassy  variety  of  rhyolite  called  obsidian  is  very  abundant  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  West,  and  though  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
utilize  the  material  there  would  seem  no  good  reason  for  its  not  being 
used  in  small  pieces  for  the  finer  kinds  of  decorative  work.  The  rock, 
which  is  a  natural  glass  formed  by  the  rapid  cooling  of  a  molten  mass,  is 
of  various  colors,  black,  red,  and  greenish,  and  often  beautifully  spotted 
and  streaked.  From  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Glass  Butte,  Or- 
egon, and  other  sources,  the  Museum  has  received  specimens  of  red 
obsidian  spotted  and  streaked  with  black  wavy  lines  in  a  way  that  is 
highly  ornamental.  The  stone  occurs  naturally  in  a  badly  jointed  con- 
dition and  could  be  obtained  only  in  pieces  of  small  size.  Owing  to  its 
glassy  fracture  also  it  could  be  worked  only  with  plain  flat  surfaces, 
but  as  it  takes  a  high  glass-like  polish,  it  would  be  very  desirable  for 
tops  of  small  stands,  paper-weights,  and  inlaid  work. 

H.— THE  SYENITES,  TRACHYTES,  AND  PHONOLITES. 

(1)  DEFINITION  OP  SYENITE. 

Under  the  name  of  Syenites  are  here  included  those  rocks  consisting 
essentially  of  orthoclase  with  or  without  one  or  more  of  the  accessory 
minerals,  mica,  hornblende,  or  augite.  They  differ  from  granites  only 
in  the  absence  of  quartz,  and  otherwise  present  a  precisely  parallel 
series.  Thus  we  may  have  mica  syenite  (minette),  hornblende  syenite, 
augite  syenite,  etc.* 

(2)  LOCALITIES  OP  SYENITE. 

At  the  present  time  syenites  are  but  little  quarried  in  this  country, 
though  there  would  seem  to  be  no  lack  of  material  and  of  good  quality. 

In  and  about  Portland,  Me.,  there  occur  in  the  glacial  drift  many 
bowlders  of  a  beautiful  syenite,  the  exact  source  of  which  is  not  known 
to  the  author,  but  which  can  not  be  far  to  the  northward.  The  rock 
consists  mainly  of  bright  lustrous  gray  orthoclase  and  coal-black  horn- 
blende, with  occiisionally  a  little  black  niicjv.     In  texture  it  is  not  too 

*  Formerly  it  wasrustoinary  to  call  by  il»«  iiaiiio  Myeiiilo  :i  rock  consisting  of  quartz 
hornblende, and  <ntliocIaHe,  or  what  i.s  now  called  :i  liornblende  j^ranite.  The  name 
takes  its  origin  from  Syene,  ICgypI,  wlicie  a  rock  supposed  to  answer  this  de-scription 
w;is  originally  quarried.  Invest igal ion  lias,  however, shown  that  the  Syeno  rock  con- 
tains more  mica  than  h<»rnhlende,  and  hence  at.  hest  can  not  he  classed  as  a  true  sye- 
nite even  according  to  the  old  definition.  According  to  recent  lithologista  the  Syeoe 
rock  is  a  hornbleude  mica  granite,  while  true  syenite,  as  above  stated,  is  a  qnartzless 
rock. 
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coarse,  and  the  contrast  of  colors  such  that  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  stone  for  rock-faced  work.  It  is  very  tough,  and,  to 
judge  from  the  bowlders,  is  also  very  durable,  and  not  at  aU  liable  to 
discoloration  on  exposure. 

Hawes*  describes  augite  syenites  as  occurring  in  Jackson,  Columbia, 
and  on  Little  Ascuntney  Mountain,  in  New  Hampshire;  also  hornblende 
syenites  as  occurring  at  Bed  Hill  and  Moultonborough,  Columbia,  Sand- 
wich, Stark,  and  Albany,  in  the  same  State.  Dr.  Wadswortht  also 
mentions  a  syenite  a^  occurring  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  where  it  oc- 
cupies a  large  proportion  of  the  coast  line  between  Salem  and  Man- 
chester.   None  of  these  are  as  yet  quarried. 

Near  Hot  Spriugs,  in  Arkansas,  there  is  quarried  under  the  name  of 
granite  a  tough  gray  rock  of  variable  texture,  consisting  mainly  of  horn- 
blende and  elaBolite,  and  which  would  therefore  be  classed  as  an  elseolite 
syenite.  Some  portions  of  the  rock,  as  shown  by  the  large  block  in  the 
Museum  collection, are  finegrained  and  homogeneous,  while  in  others 
the  elseolite  crystals  reach  some  2  or  3  inches  in  length.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  stone  is  excellent,  but  portions  of  it  contain  a  large  amount 
of  pyrite  and  it  needs  to  be  selected  with  care  if  designed  for  exterior 
or  highly  ornamental  work. 

A  syenitic  rock  bearing  abundant  elseolite  and  frequently  cancrinite 
and  sodalite,  and  which  must,  therefore,  also  be  classed  as  an  elseolite  sye- 
nite occurs  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Litchfield,  Me.,  and  specimens 
of  the  rock  have  found  their  way  into  the  building-stone  collections  of 
the  Museum.  An  examination  of  the  rock  does  not,  however,  impress 
one  particularly  in  its  favor.  Its  durability  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful, 
and  its  varying  texture  and  colors  rather  against  it. 

(3)  THE  TRACHYTES  AND  PHONOLITES. 

Under  the  name  of  trachytes  are  comprehended  by  Rosenbusch  those 
massive  Tertiary  and  post  Tertiary  rocks  consisting  essentially  of  san- 
idin  and  hornblende,  augite  or  black  mica,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  younger  equivalents  of  the  syenites  and  quartz  free  porphyries. 

The  average  chemical  composition  is  silica,  03.55;  alumina,  18.0 5  iron 
oxide,  0.15  ;  lime,  1.90;  magnesia,  0.88;  specific  gravity,  2.05. 

In  structure  trachytes  are  rarely  granular  but  usually  possess  a  fine 
scaly  or  micro-felsitic  groundmass,  rendered  porphyritic  by  the  devel- 
opment of  scattering  crystals  of  sanidin,  hornblende,  augite,  or  black 
mica.  The  texture  is  porous  and  possesses  a  characteristic  roughness 
to  the  touch ;  hence  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  rpa^o^,  rough.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  gray,  yellowish  or  reddish. 

Trachytes  are  volcanic  rocks  occurring  in  eruptive  masses  in  dikes 
and  in  lava  flows.    They  may  be  divided  into  hornblende,  biotite,  or 


*Geol.  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  iii,  Part  iv,  p.  205. 
tGcol.  Mag.,  May,  18.-^,  p.  207. 
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aiigite  trachytes,  according  as  either  of  these  accessory  minerals  pre- 
dominates. 

Phonolites  differ  from  trachytes  in  carrying  one  or  both  of  the  min- 
erals uepheline  or  leucite  in  addition  to  the  other  constituents  named. 
They  bear  the  same  relations  then  to  the  trachytes  as  do  the  elseolite 
syenites  tx)  the  syenites  proper. 

Neither  trachytes  nor  phonolites  are,  so  far  as  now  known,  common 
rocks  in  the  United  States.  Zirkel*  describes  numerous  trach3'tes 
from  the  areas  covered  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  survey,  and  Caswell  t  de- 
scribes both  trachytes  and  phonolites  from  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota. 
Kecent  investigations  by  Wadsworth  }  and  Messrs.  Hague  and  Idding8§ 
show,  however,  that  the  supposed  trachytes  of  Zirkel  were  in  large  part 
if  not  altogether  andesites,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  similar  tests 
applied  to  many  other  cases  heretofore  described  would  be  productive 
of  similar  results.  However  this  may  be,  the  utility  of  the  rocks  in 
America  is  purely  prospective. 

Their  colors  and  textures  are  such  that  they  can  never  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  rough  construction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  the  younger  eruptives. 


I.— AUGITE    (BNSTATITE,    HYPEESTHENE)    PLAGIOOLASE 

ROCKS. 

(1)  DIABASE. 

(Diabase,  from  the  Greek  word  dtapufftq^  to  pass  over;  sq  called  be- 
cause the  rock  passes  by  imperceptible  gradations  into  diorite.) 

The  diabases  are  entirely  crystalline  granular  rocks,  composed  essen- 
tially of  plagioclase  feldspar  and  augite,  with  nearly  always  magnetite 
and  frequently  olivine.  Geologically  they  are  pre-Tertiary  eruptive 
rocks,  basic  in  composition,  occurring  in  dikes,  intruded  sheets,  and 
lava  flows.  Their  mode  of  occurrence  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  basalt, 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  in  date  of  eruption  and  the  amount  of 
alteration  they  have  undergone.  In  structure  they  are  as  a  rule  mas- 
sive, but  schistose  varieties  occur  and  more  rarely  spherulitic  forms. 
The  texture  is  as  a  rule  fine,  compact,  and  homogeneous,  though  some- 
times porphyritic  or  amygdaloidal.  The  colors  are  somber,  varying 
from  greenish  through  dark  gray  to  nearly  black,  or  sometimes  black 
when  freshly  quarried,  but  becoming  greenish  on  drying.  || 

*  Micro.  Petrography,  fortieth  paraUel. 

t  Geol.  Black  Hills  of  Dakota. 

tProc.  Boq.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  xxi,  1881,  p.  243,  and  Vol.  xxii,  1883,  p.  412. 

J  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Vol.  xxvii,  1884,  p.  453. 

D  Mr.  J.  P.  Iddings  anggests  that  the  change  in  color  from  dark,  blae  black,  and 
greenish,  as  noticed  in  diabase  of  New  Jersey,  is  due  to  the  drying  of  the  serpentine  or 
chlorite,  which  results  from  the  alteration  of  the  included  olivine.  (Am.  Jour.  ScL, 
May,  1886,  p.  330.) 
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According  to  Zirkel,  the  average  chemical  composition  of  diabase  is 
as  follows : 

Per  oent 
Silica 49.54 

Alnwiim^  .----.....-...•............. 14.05 

Iron  protoxide 14.27 

Lime 8.20 

Magnesia 5.28 

Potash 1.16 

Soda--.u 3.88 

Water 2.29 

Average  specific  gravity,  2.8,  eqnal  to  a  weight  of  175  pounds  per 
cubic  foot. 

In  classification  two  principal  varieties  of  diabase  are  recognized,  the 
distinction  being  foanded  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  tbe  mineral 
olivine.  We  thus  have  (1)  olivine  diabase,  or  diabase  with  olivine,  and 
(2)  diabase  proper,  or  diabase  without  olivine. 

Owing  to  its  lack  of  definite  rift,  compact  texture,  and  hardness,  dia- 
base can,  as  a  rule,  be  worked  only  with  difiicnity  and  usually  at  a  cost 
considerably  greater  than  that  of  granite.  It  is  therefore  not  exten- 
sively q^^arried,  though  of  late  years  it  has  come  into  more  general  use 
for  paving  purposes,  and  still  more  recently  for  building  and  monu- 
mental work.  The  green  antique  porphyry  or  Marmor  Ldcedasmonium 
viride^  formerly  much  used  for  pavements  and  general  inlaid  decorative 
work  in  Greece  and  Bome,  is,  according  to  Delesse,*  a  diabase  consisting 
of  large  greenish  crystals  of  labradorite  embedded  in  a  fine  compact 
ground  mass  of  the  same  feldspar,  together  with  augite  and  titaniferous 
iron.  The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  taken  are  stated  by  HuUf 
to  be  situated  between  Sparta  and  Marathon,  in  Greece.  A  stone  of  a 
similar  character  and  closely  resembling  it  in  color  and  structure  is 
abundant  among  the  drift  bowlders  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  but  its 
exact  derivation  is  unknown. 

In  the  eastern  United  States  the  dikes  of  diabase  are  frequently  as- 
soci{(ted  with  deposits  of  red  or  brown  Triassic  sandstone,  which  are  also 
extensively  quarried,  as  will  be  noticed  further  on.  Concerning  these 
dikes  Professor  Dana  writes:  J 

**Itis  remarkable  that  these  fractures  (through  which  the  diabase 
was  forced  to  the  surface)  should  have  taken  place  in  great  numbers 
just  where  the  Triassic  beds  exist,  and  only  sparingly  east  or  west  of 
them ;  and  also  that  the  igneous  rock  should  be  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  thousands  of  miles  from  Nova  Scotia  to  North  Cnrolina. 
The  igneous  and  aqueous  rocks  (sandstone)  are  so  associated  that  they 
necessarily  come  into  the  same  history.  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Ilol- 
yoke,  of  Massachusetts,  are  examples  of  these  trap  ridges ;  also  East 
Sock  and  West  Bock,  near  New  Haven,  and  the  Hanging  Hills,  near 

*Annals  de  Mines,  p.  256. 
tOp.  city  p.  73. 

t  Manual  of  Geology,  thirrl  edition,  p.  417. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 28 
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Meriden,  in  Counecticut;  the  Palisades  along  the  Hudson  Kiver,  in  New 
York  5  Bergen  Hill  and  other  elevations  in  New  Jersey. 

"  In  Nova  Scotia  trap  ridges  skirt  the  whole  red-sandstone  region  and 
face  directly  the  Bay  of  Fundy  j  Gape  Blomidon,  noted  for  its  zeolitic 
minerals,  lies  at  its  northern  extremity  on  the  Bay  of  Mines. 

"  In  Connecticut  the  ridges  and  dikes  are  extremely  numerous,  show- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  igneous  action.  •  •  •  They  commence  near 
Long  Island  Sound,  at  New  Haven,  where  they  form  ^  some  bold  emi- 
nences, and  extend  through  the  State  and  nearly  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Massachusetts.  Mounts  Holyoke  and  Tom  are  in  the  system. 
The  general  course  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

^^Although  the  greater  part  of  the  dikes  is  confined  to  the  sandstone 
regions,  there  are  a  few  outside,  intersecting  the  crystalline  rocks  and 
following  the  same  direction,  and  part,  at  least,  of  the  same  system. 

"  Even  the  little  Southbury  Triassic  region,  lying  isolated  in  western 
Connecticut,  has  a  large  number  of  trap  ridges,  and  such  a  group  of 
them  as  occurs  nowhere  else  in  New  England  outside  of  the  Triassic. 
Their  direction  and  positions  in  overlapping  series  are  the  same  as  in 
the  Connecticut  valley. 

"The  trap  usually  forms  hills  with  a  bold  columnar  or  front  Jnd  slop- 
ing back.  When  nearly  north  and  south  in  direction  the  bold  front  is  to 
the  westward  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  to  the  eastward  in  New 
Jersey.  It  has  come  up  through  fissures  in  the  sandstone,  which  varied 
from  a  few  inches  to  300  feet  or  more  in  breadth.  In  many  cases  it  has 
made  its  way  out  by  opening  the  layers  of  sandstone,  and  in  such  cases 
it  stands  with  a  bold  front,  facing  in  the  direction  toward  which  it  thus 
ascended." 

Connecticut — ^The  extensive  diabase  outcrops  noted  above  as  occurring 
at  East  and  West  Bocks,  north  of  New  Haven  in  this  State,  are  quarried 
for  foundation  walls  and  for  paving  purposes  in  the  near  vicinity.  The 
rock  is  too  dull  in  color  for  ornamental  work. 

Maine. — Diabase  is  quarried  at  three  localities  in  this  State,  Addison, 
Vinalhaven,  and  Tenant's  Harbor.  At  Addison  the  rock  occurs  in  ex- 
tensive outcrops  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Single  blocks  66  by  10  by 
20  feet  have  been  moved  in  the  quarries,  and  natural  blocks  90  by  10  by 
3  5  feet  occur.  The  chief  defects  in  the  stone  are  said  to  be  the  so-called 
**  knots,"  which  consist  of  irregular  patches  of  coarse  feldspar  and  dark 
crystals  of  hornblende.  There  are  also  occasional  seams,  causing  the 
rock  to  split  unfavorably.  The  rock  is  moderately  fine  grained,  very 
dark  gray,  sometimes  almost  black  or  si>otted  black  and  white  on  a 
}K)lished  surface  and  of  a  fine  appearance.  It  has  been  used  in  the  walls 
inclosing  the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington,  in  the  construction  of  a 
bank  at  Montreal,  and  is  quite  generally  used  for  monuments  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Montreal,  and  Quebec.  The  Vinal 
haven  diabase  is  less  extensively  worked  on  account  of  its  hardness 
It  is  of  finer  grain  than  the  Addison  stone  and  uniformly  dark-gray^ 
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nearfy  black,  in  color.  It  is  ascd  to  some  extent  for  bailding  material 
and  also  in  cemetery  work.  The  Tenant/s  Harbor  (Saint  (leorge,  Knox 
Gonnty)  stone  closely  resembles  that  of  Addison,  and  is  nsed  for  sim- 
ilar purposes.  These  are  all  most  excellent  stones,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratnlation  that  they  are  being  so  extensively  introdaced,  and, 
to  some  extent,  replacing  the  marbles  in  monumental  work.  The  cost 
of  working  is,  owing  to  their  compact  structure,  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  granite^  but  the  results  fully  justify  the  increased  outlay.  All 
the  above,  it  should  be  noted,  are  known  commercially  as  "  black  gran- 
ite.»* 

Massachusetts. — ^Diabase  is  quarried  for  foundation  walls,  general  con- 
structive purposes,  and  monumental  work  at  Medford  and  Somerville 
in  this  State.  Samples  received  firom  these  localities  are,  however, 
ooarser,  lighter  in  color,  and  much  inferior  in  point  of  beauty  to  those 
just  described. 

New  Jersey. — ^The  extensive  outcrops  of  diabase,  or  "trap-rock," 
known  as  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  Biver  in  northeastern  New  Jersey 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  material,  and  which  is  at  present 
quite  extensively  quarried  about  Guttenberg,  Weehawken,  West  New 
York,  and  southward  along  the  Palisades  as  far  as  Montgomery  ave- 
nue in  Jersey  Oity.t  The  rock  is  used  chiefly  for  paving,  and  the  quar- 
ries are  small  affairs  worked  by  gangs  of  from  two  to  five  men.  Two 
sizes  of  blocks  are  ]^repared.  The  larger,  which  are  known  as  specifica- 
tion blocks,  are  4  by  8  or  10  inches  on  the  head  and  7  to  8  inches  deep. 
The  second  size,  which  are  called  square  blocks,  are  5  to  6  inches  square 
and  6  or  7  inches  deep.  The  specification  blocks  bring  about  $30  per 
thousand  in  the  market,  and  the  square  only  about  $20  i>er  thousand. 
It  is  estimated  that  some  4,000,000  of  the  specification  and  1,000,000  of 
the  square  blocks  were  quarried  in  1887,  valued  at  $140,000. 

There  are  three  principal  grades  of  the  rock  quarried.  '  A  fine-gramed 
variety  at  Mount  Pleasant,  a  rocky  hill  north  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad ;  a  light-gray  variety  at  Bergen  Cut,  south  of  the  railroad ; 

*  It  Bbonid  be  remarked  that  all  of  these  diabases  differ  radically  in  stracture  and 
composition  from  any  others  bere  mentioned,  and  deserve  a  more  tborongb  and 
carefol  stndy  tban  they  have  yet  received.  AU  contain  a  rhombic  pyroxene  pleo- 
cbroio  in  red,  green,  and  brown  colors,  and  which  is  evidently  hypezsthene,  while 
certain  sections  of  the  Addison  rook  show  a  pyroxenic  constituent  carrying  an  abun- 
dance of  the  rhombic  Indosures  so  characteristic  of  entstatite.  Both  the  Addison 
and  Vinalhaven  rocks  were  in  the  collection  and  marked  as  diabase  on  my  assuming 
charge,  and  as  such  I  considered  tbem  in  my  paper  on  the  Maine  building  stones 
(Proc.  Nat.  Mus.,  VoL  vi,  1883).  The  Tenant's  Harbor  rock  is  presumably  the  one 
described  as  olivine  diabase  by  Wadsworth  and  Dickerson  (Proc.  Bos.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
Mar.,  1884,  p.  28). 

t  The  Hudson  Elver  Palisade  rock  is  called  greenstone  by  Mahan  (Civil  Engineer- 
ing, p.  3),  who  states  that  it  is  composed  of  hornblende  and  common  and  compact 
feldspar.  This  is  obviously  an  error.  The  rock  contains  neither  hornblende  nor 
'*  common"  (orthoclase)  feldspar,  but  is  wholly  composed  of  augite  and  plagioclase 
feldspar  with  a  few  minute  accessories,  as  maguetite  and  apatite. 
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and  a  dark,  almost  black,  variety  at  Weehawkeu  and  West  !New  York. 
Other  quarries  of  this  rock  are  worked  at  Or^ge  Mountain,  Snake 
Hill,  Hudson  County,  and  at  Morris  Hill  in  Paterson.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  State  the  outcrops  are  not  so  extensive,  but  quarries  are 
worked  at  Bocky  Hill,  near  TitnsviUe,  Smith's  Hill,  and  near  Lambert- 
ville.  At  Bock  Church,  4  miles  from  Lambertville,  the  rock  is  quar- 
ried and  used  for  monumental  work  as  well  as  for  general  building  pur. 
poses,  being  put  upon  the  market  undec  the  name  of  black  granite.  The 
rock  from  the  Palisade  quarries  has  also  been  qhite  extensively  used 
in  and  about  Jersey  City  for  building  purposes.  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  Hudson  County  Court  House,  as  well  as  many  private 
buildings,  are  of  this  stone,  but  the  efTect  as  a  whole  is  not  pleasing,  ow- 
ing to  the  somber  colors  of  ihe  material.  Employed  in  connection  with 
brick  or  lighter  stone,  to  give  variety  and  contrast,  the  effect  is  admir- 
able. 

The  finely  broken  stone  is  also  used  very  extensively  for  railroad 
ballast  and  road-making.  Several  of  the  quarries  near  Orange  Mount- 
ain have  machines  for  breaking  up  the  stone  for  this  purpose.* 

Pennsylvania.^Tb.e  principal  quarries  of  diabase  in  this  State  are  at 
Collins  Station,  Lancaster  County,  and  near  York  Haven,  York  County. 
At  the  latter  place  the  face  of  the  quarry  is  about  70  feet  in  height. 
The  rock  lies  in  huge  natural  blocks  sometimes  weighing  hundreds  of 
tons  and  having  curved  outlines  giving  them  a  sort  of  oval  shape. 
Stone  from  this  quarry  is  used  only  by  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
in  the  construction  of  bridges,  culverts,  etc 

At  Collins  Station  diabase  is  more  extensively  quarried  than  at  any 
other  locality  in  the  State.  The  stone  is  used  for  all  manner  of  build- 
ing purposes  and  monumental  work.  The  foundation  of  the  new  Har- 
risburg  post-office  and  the  soldiers'  monument  in  this  city  are  from 
this  material.  • 

In  the  vicinity  of  Gettysburgh  diabase  has  been  quite  extensively 
quarried  from  bowlders,  and  has  been  used  for  head-stones  in  the  na- 
tional cemetery  at  this  place. 

Virginia. — ^As  in  the  States  to  tbe  east  and  north,  the  Triassic  beds 
of  Virginia  are  cut  by  large  dikes  of  "  trap  "  or  diabase,  and  which  in 
some  cases  are  capable  of  affording  excellent  material  for  paving  blocks 
and  general  building  and  ornamental  work.  So  far  as  the  author  is 
aware  quarries  have  been  opened  upon  these  dikes  in  but  two  localities, 
at  Cedar  Bun,  near  Catlett's  Station  on  the  Yirginia  Midland  Bailroad, 
and  near  Gk>ose  Creek,  about  3  miles  east  of  Leesburgh,  in  Loudoun 
County.  Specimens  of  these  rocks  which  we  have  examined  represent 
the  coarser  varieties  of  our  Mesozoic  diabase,  are  of  a  dark  gray  color, 
very  strong,  and  apparently  durable.  That  from  Goose  Creek  has  been 
found  to  stand  a  pressure  of  23,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  and,  as  the 
author  has  observed,  undergoes  no  change  on  an  exi)osnrc  of  twenty- 

•  See  Ann.  Rep.  State  Geologist  of  Now  Jersey  1881,  pp.  60^). 
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five  years  other  than  a  slight  and  in  no  way  objectionable  darkening  of 
color.  Neither  stone  has,  been  used  as  yet  for  other  than  paving  pur- 
poses and  bridge  abutments,  though  they  are  apparently  well  adapted 
to  all  kinds  of  work  for  which  their  color  and  hardness  qualify  them. 

(2)  GABBRO. 

The  rock  gabbro  differs  from  diabase  mainly  in  containing  the  foliated 
pyroxene  diallage  in  place  of  aijgite.  It  is  not  at  present  quarried  to 
any  extent  in  this  country,  though  for  no  apparent  reason  other  than 
that  it  is  difficult  to  work. 

Very  extensive  outcrops  of  a  dark  gray,  almost  black  gabbro  of 
medium  fineness  of  texture  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  but  which  have  been  quarried  only  for  purposes  of  rough 
construction  close  at  hand.  The  rock  is  popularly  known  as  *^ nigger- 
head"  owing  to  its  hardness,  dark  color,  and  its  occurrence  in  rounded 
bowlders  on  the  surface.* 

At  Bice's  Point,  near  Duluth,  Minn.,  there  occurs  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  a  coarse  gabbro,  which  has  been  studied  and  described  by 
Professor  WinchelLt  The  feldspar  of  the  rock,  which  is  labradorite, 
according  to  the  authority  quoted,  sometimes  prevails  as  at  Beaver  Bay, 
in  crystals  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across,  and  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  other  constituents.  In  this  form  the  rock  varies  from 
lavender  blue  or  bluish  gray  to  light  green,  and  acquires  a  beautiful 
surface  and  polish,  and  is  considered  as  constituting  a  valuable  material 
for  ornamental  slabs  and  columns.  The  typical  gabbro  of  the  region  is 
of  a  dark  blue-gray  color,  and  '^has  been  employed  in  a  few  buildings 
at  Duluth,  both  in  cut  trimmings  and  for  rough  wals."  It  has  also 
been  used  for  monuments  and  for  bases,  to  which  it  is  especially  adapted, 
being  cut  under  the  chisel  and  polished  more  easily  than  any  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  that  contain  quartz.  The  stone  is  known  popularly 
as  '*  Duluth  granite.'^  The  same  kind  of  rock  occurs  at  Taylor's  Falls, 
but  is  little  used,  though  favorably  situated  for  quarrying  and  trans- 
porting. 

A  rock  closely  allied  to  the  gabbros  and  diabases  is  the  so-called 
uorite,  which  consists  essentially  of  the  minerals  hypersthene  and  a 
plagioclase  feldspar.  The  only  rocks  of  this  nature  now  regularly 
quarried  are  at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  and  Vergennes,  Vt.  The  first  is 
known  commercially  as  <<Aa  Sable  granite,"  and  the  second  as  <' Labra- 
dorite granite."  Both  are  coarse-grained,  dark-gray  rocks,  much  resem- 
bling the  darker  varieties  of  the  Quincy  granites,  from  which,  however, 
they  differ  radically  in  mineral  composition.  They  take  a  high  lustrous 
polish,  frequently  show  a  beautiful  bright  bluish  iridescence,  and  are 

*  This  is  the  rook  the  interesting  petrographical  features  of  which  have  lately  been 
made  known  by  Dr.  Williams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  See  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol. 
Sarvey,  No.  2a 

tCtooL  of  Minn.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  148-0. 
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admirably  adapted  for  polished  columns,  pilasters,  and  other  decorative 
work.  The  lasting  power  of  the  norites,  wh^n  polished,  is  yet  to  be 
ascertained.  After  an  exposore  of  ontold  years  in  the  quarry  bed  the 
surfiEuse  has  turned  white.  "So  data  are  obtainable  for  calculating  their 
lasting  qualities  in  the  finished  structure. 

(3)  MELAPHYR. 

The  melaphyrs,  as  defined  by  Bosenbosch,*  are  massive  eruptive 
rocks,  consisting  of  plagioclase,  augite,  and  olivine,  with  free  iron  oxides 
and  an  amorphous  or  <<  porphyry '^  base.  They  are  thus  of  the  same 
mineral  composition  as  the  basalts  and  olivine  diabases,  but  difier  struct- 
urally, and  belong  in  great  part  to  the  Carboniferous  and  older  Permian 
formations.  Although  very  abundantin  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  scarcely  at  all  quarried  owing  to  their  dull  colors  and  poor 
working  qualities. 

In  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston,  but  a  few  miles  out  of  the  city 
proper,  and  in  other  localities  in  the  vicinity,  there  occur  small  outcrops 
of  a  greenish  or  sometimes  purplish  melaphyr«  or  "  amygdaloid,"  the 
litiiological  nature  of  which  was,  I  believe,  first  correctly  stated  by 
E.  B.  Benton.f  The  prevailing  color  of  the  rock  is  greenish,  often 
amygdaloidal,  the  amygdules  being  composed  often  of  epidote,  thus 
spotting  the  surface  with  greenish-yellow  blotches.  The  rock  is  greatly 
altered,  only  the  feldspars  of  the  original  constituents  remaining  now 
recognizable,  while  chlorite,  quartz,  calcite,  epidote,  and  several  other 
minerals  occur  as  secondary  products.  The  rock  is  nevertheless  very 
firm,  compact,  and  durable,  and  is  being  quarried  to  some  extent  for 
rough  work.  It  would  seem  fitted  for  a  yet  wider  architectural  appli- 
cation. 

(4)  BASALT. 

This  rock  differs  from  diabase  only  in  point  of  geological  age,  be- 
ing a  product  of  post-Tertiary  eruptions.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  less  perfectly 
crystalline,  still  retaining  portions  of  its  glassy  magma,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  flows  are  often  less  compact  owing  to  their  having  been  exposed 
to  atmospheric  agencies  for  a  shorter  period,  and  consequently  having 
suffered  less  erosion.  Owing  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  basalts  occur 
in  this  country  only  in  the  western  and  more  recently  settled  portions, 
as  do  also  the  andesites  and  rhy elites,  they  have  been  heretofore  but 
little  utilized.  There  would  seem,  however,  no  reason  for  excluding  the 
rock  from  the  list  of  available  building  materials  in  those  regions  where 
it  occurs  in  such  form  as  to  be  accessible.  At  Petaluma,  Bridgeport,  and 
other  places  around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  there  lie  immense  sheets 
of  this  rock,  but  which  are  worked  now  only  for  paving  materials. 
Like  the  andesites  and  rhyolites  the  basalts  will  not  polish,  and  their 
colors  are  such  as  to  exclude  them  from  all  forms  of  interior  decorative 
work. 

*  Mik.  Phyaiog.  der  Maaaigen  Gesteine,  p.  29fi* 
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K— AMPHIBOLB  PLAGIOCLASB  EOCKS  (TRAP  AND  GREEN- 
STONE IN  PART). 

(1)  DIOEITES. 

Diorite  from  the  Greek  word  ^co/oe^eew,  to  distingaisli. 

Diorites  are  entirely  crystalline  granalar  rocks  composed  essentially 
of  plagioclase  and  hornblende. 

They  are  pre-Tertiary  eruptive  rocks  occurring  mostly  in  dikes  and 
intrusive  sheets  and  basic  in  composition,  containing  only  from  50  to 
54  per  cent,  of  silica.  In  structure  they  are  massive.  The  individual 
cr^'stals  composing  the  I'ock  are  sometimes  grouped  in  globular  aggre- 
gations forming  the  so-called  orbicular  diorite  or  Icttgel  diorite.  The 
texture  is  as  a  rule  compact,  fine,  and  homogeneous,  though  sometimes 
porphyritic.  The  common  colors  are  dark  gray  or  green.  According 
to  Zirkel  the  average  composition  is : 

Per  cent. 

SiUca 48.50  to  C0.88 

Alamina 15. 72  to  22. 12 

Protoxide  of  iron 6.26  to  11. 9i 

Lime 5.47to   7.99 

Magnesia 0.54  to   9.7U 

Potash l.Ooto   3.79 

Soda 2. 20  to   5.21 

Water 0.60to    1.90 

In  classification  two  principal  varities  are  recognized,  mica  diorite  or 
diorite  in  which  black  mica  is  present  in  excess  of  the  hornblende,  and 
hornblende  diorite  or  diorite  proper.  The  presence  of  quartz  gives  rise 
to  the  variety  quartz  diorite.  The  name  tonalite  has  been  applied  by 
Yom  Rath  to  a  quartz  diorite  containing  the  feldspar  andesite  and 
very  rich  in  black  mica  and  which  occurs  in  the  southern  Alps. 

Diorites  are  commonly  known  by  the  names  trap  and  greenstone,  as 
are  also  the  diabases. 

These  rocks  are  as  a  rule  exceeding  compact  and  strong,  but  are 
scarcely  at  all  used  for  building  purposes  owing  to.  their  lack  of  rift  and 
poor  working  qualities  in  general.  Their  somber  colors  are  also  a  draw- 
back to  any  form  of  architectural  display.  In  England  diorites  are 
stated  by  Haueuschild*  to  be  largely  used  for  road  materials,  while  the 
celebrated  kugel  diorite  or  napoleonite  of  Corsica  has  been  abundantly 
utilized  through  Italy  for  interior  decorative  work. 

Porphyritic  diorites,  or  i)orphyrites,  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  true  diorites  as  do  the  quartz  porphyries  to  granites.  That  is, 
they  consist  of  a  compact  felsitic  base  in  which  hornblende  or  feldspar 
is  porphyritically  developed.  The  celebrated  red  Egyptian  porphyry 
or  ''Rosso  Antico''  is  a  porphyrite  as  shown  by  Delesse.t  The  source 
of  this  rock  is  stated  by  this  authority  to  be  the  Dokhan  Mountains, 

*  Katechismas  der  Baamaterialieo,  p.  81. 
t  Dull.  Soo.  OeoL  de  France,  1S49-50,  p.  524* 
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about  25  miles  from  the  Bed  Sea  and  85  miles  from  ancient  Captos 
(now  called  Kypt).  Bocks  of  this  class,  though  in  no  way  comparable 
from  the  standpoint  of  beauty,  have  been  described  by  Hawes*  as  oc- 
curring in  New  Hampshire  at  Oampton  Falls,  North  Lisbon,  Dixville, 
and  Bixville  Notch ;  a  mica  diorite  Is  also  described  as  occurring  at 
Stewartstown.  None  of  these  are  put  to  any  practical  use.  A  dark 
gray  granitic  appearing  diorite  of  variable  texture  occurs  near  Bead- 
ing, Berks  Oounty,  Pa.,  which  may  answer  for  rough  construction.  It 
is  not  a  handsome  stone,  and  is,  moreover,  hard  to  work. 

The  Museum  collections  contain  a  cube  of  a  compact  light  greenish 
gray  diorite,  carrying  quite  an  amouht  of  greenish  mica  and  plentifully 
besprinkled  with  white  porphyritic  feldspars  /rom  near  El  Paso,  Tex. 
This  cuts  to  a  sharp  edge  and  acquires  a  good  surface  and  polish.  It 
appears  like  a  good  stone  for  ordinary  purposes  of  construction. 

A  somewhat  similar  stone  is  found  near  Monarch,  Chaffee  County, 
Colorado. 

A  quartz  diorite  of  a  coarse  granitic  structure  is  found  and  quarried 
at  Bocklin,  Placer  County,  Cal.  The  stone  resembles  'granite'in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  works  with,  equal  facility. 

(2)  THE  ANDESITES. 

Under  the  name  of  andesites  is  included  a  group  of  volcanic  rocks  of 
Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  age,  and  consisting  essentially  of  a  triclinic 
feldspar  and  hornblende,  angite,  or  black  mica. 

In  structure  the  andesites  are  rarely  entirely  crystalline,  but  usually 
present  a  fine  densely  microlitic  or  partly  glassy  groundmass.  Accord- 
ing as  they  vary  in  composition  four  principal  varieties  are  recognized: 
(1)  Quartz  andesite  (Dacite)  or  andesite  in  which  quartz  is  a  prominent 
ingredient;  (2)  hornblende  andesite;  (3)  augite  andesite,  and  (4)  mica 
andesite,  each  taking  its  name  according  as  hornblende,  augite,  or  mica 
is  the  principal  accessory  mineral.  Hy]>ersthene  andesite,  or  andesite 
in  which  the  mineral  hypersthene  is  a  leading  constituent,  is  also  com- 
mon in  many  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories. 

The  andesites  are  as  yet  but  little  used  for  structural  purposes,  and 
this  largely  for  the  same  reasons  as  were  given  in  the  chapter  on  lapa- 
rites.  Like  the  rhyolites  they  will  not  polish  and  are  in  no  way  suited 
for  decorative  work.  Although  very  abundant  throughout  many  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories  they  have  been  quarried  in  an  itinerant 
way  only  at  Beno  and  Virginia  City,  Nev.  The  rock  from  the  latter 
source  is  said  to  quarry  easily  and  cut  well  when  first  taken  out,  and 
to  harden  on  exposure.  The  Beno  andesite  has  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  prison  and  a  few  stores  at  that  place. 

•  Qool.  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  in,  Part  iv,  p.  160. 
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L.— SCHISTOSE,  OR  FOLIATED  ROCKS. 

(1)  THE  GNEISSES. 

The  gneisses,  as  already  noted,  have  essentially  the  same  composi- 
tion as  do  the  granites,  from  which  they  differ  mainly  in  their  foliated 
or  schistose  structure.  On  account  of  this  schistosity  the  rocks  split 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  parallel  flat  surfaces,  which  render  the  stone 
servicable  in  the  construction  of  rough  walls  and  for  street  curbing. 
This  structure,  which  is  caused  mainly  by  the  arrangement  of  the  mica 
and  other  minerals  in  parallel  layers,  is,  however,  a  drawback  to  the 
uniform  working  of  the  stones,  and  hence  they  are  more  limited  in  their 
application  than  are  the  granites.  These  rocks  are  frequently  called 
by  quarrymen  stratified  or  iaatard  granites.  The  name  gneiss^  it  should 
be  stated,  is  of  German  origin,  and  should  be  pronounced  as  though 
spelled  niSy  never  as  nees.  For  reasoi^s  already  given  the  gneisses  have 
been  included  under  the  chapter  on  granites  in  the  present  work. 

(2)  THE  SCHISTS. 

Mica  schist  is  a  rock  that  consists  essentially  of  quartz  and  mica.  It 
usually  possesses  a  distinct  schistose  structure,  due  to  the  parallel  ar- 
rangement of  these  minerals,  as  was  noted  in  the  gneiss,  from  which  it 
may  be  said  to  differ  only  in  its  lack  of  feldspar.  It  is  a  rock  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposition  and  subsequent  crystal- 
lization of  sediments,  and  consequently  the  structure  of  these  minerals 
and  their  arrangement  are  markedly  stratified.  These  peculiarities  of 
the  schists  are  not  such  as  to  render  them  favorites  for  purposes  of  fine 
construction.  They  are,  however,  in  most  instances  broken  out  from 
the  ledges  with  comparative  ease,  and  for  rough  construction,  such  as 
foundations  and  bridges,  as  well  as  for  flagging,  they  are  extensively 
employed. 

The  mica  of  the  schists  may  be  either  muscovite  or  biotite,  or  both ;  in 
short,  the  schists  may  be  characterized  by  one  or  more  of  the  same  acces- 
sories as  are  the  granites  and  gneisses,  and  we  may  have  just  aa  many 
varieties.  Through  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  mica  these  rocks  pass 
into  quartz  schists,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  feldspar  into 
gneisses.  The  relative  amounts  of  quartz  and  mica  in  the  schists  varies 
almost  indefinitely,  the  percentage  of  silica,  which  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  of  quartz,  varying  from  40  to  80  per  cent.  The 
finer  grained,  more  compact  varieties  of  mica  schist  make  very  fair  build- 
ing material,  but  the  coarser  and  more  schistose  varieties  are  not  at  all 
desirable,  especially  if  the  mica  be  biotite  and  it  occurs  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

In  accessory  minerals  the  schists  are  particularly  rich.  Some  of  the 
more  common  of  these  are  garnet,  feldspar,  epidote,  cyanite,  hornblende, 
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cblorite,  talc,  staurolite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  tourmaline,  and  ratile. 
Through  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  hornblende,  chlorite,  or  talc,  the 
rock  passes  into  hornblende,  chlorite,  or  talc  schist. 

Owing  to  their  schistose  structure  and  poor  working  qualities  the 
schists  are  but  little  used  for  architectural  purposes,  as  already  noted. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  rocks  at  present  worked  in  this 
country  is  the  biotite  schist  near  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  quite  ex- 
tensively quarried,  though  in  a  crude  and  itinerant  manner,  both  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac  Eiver,  in 
Virginia.  The  rock  is  as  a  rule  fine  grained  and  compact,  and  of  a  blue- 
gray  color,  whence  its  popular  name  of  "Potomac  bluestone,''  It  is  at 
times  scarcely  at  all  schistose,  and  contains  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  feldspar,  thus  approaching  gneiss  in  composition.  Several  im- 
portant structures  have  been  made  of  this  stone,  including  George- 
town College  and  one  or  two  churches.  It  can  be  worked,  however, 
with  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  only  by  taking  advantage  of  the  natural 
joint  faces  that  it  can  be  utilized  with  any  degree  of  economy.  Pyrite 
is  very  abundant  in  certain  portions  of  the  rock,  and  shows  its  utter 
unreliability  by  retaining  its  bright,  brassy  luster  unchanged  in  some 
cases  for  many  years,  while  in  others  it  oxides  almost  immediately.* 

In  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  near  Portland,  there  occurs  a  fine-grained 
talcose  schist  which  is  peculiar  for  the  readiness  with  which  it  breaks, 
out  into  jointed  blocks  of  about  the  right  dimensions  for  building* 
By  taking  advantage  of  this  jointing  several  churches  and  other  build- 
ings in  Portland  have  been  erected  and  present  a  respectable  api>ear- 
ance,  though  through  the  oxidation  of  the  included  pyrite  the  walls  are 
stained  almost  beyond  recognition.  These  joints  are  as  sharp  and  clean 
as  though  cut  with  a  knife,  and  are  usnally  indistinguishable  in  the 
quaiTy,  having  been  recemented  by  calcite.  A  few  blows  from  a  ham- 
mer on  the  end  of  a  block  will,  however,  almost  always  cause  joints  to 
open,  and  often  in  very  unexpected  places. 

In  the  town  of  Bolton,  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  there  occurs  a  mica 
schist  that  has  been  quarried  for  many  years  to  furnish  flagging  ma- 
terials for  Hartford  and  other  New  England  cities.  The  rock  is  fine 
grained,  distinctly  schistose,  and  evenly  laminated;  it  therefore  splits 
out  readily  into  thin  plates  eminently  suited  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

*  It  is  possible  that  both  ordinary  pyrite  and  the  gray  variety,  marcasite,  are  preseu  t 
in  these  rocks,  and  that  it  is  the  latter  mineral  that  so  readily  oxidizes,  while  the  py- 
rite remains  unchanged. 
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M.— FBAGMBNTAL  BOCKS. 

(1)  SANDSTONES,  BBECCIAS,  AND  CONGLOMERATES. 

(a)  COlCPOSItlON  AND  Oriqin. 

Sandstones  are  composed  of  rounded  and  angalar  grains  of  sand  jso 
cemented  and  compacted  as  to  form  a  solid  rock.  The  cementing  ma- 
terial may  be  either  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  an  iron  oxide,  or  clayey 
mat^<er.  Upon  the  character  of  this  cementing  material,  more  perhaps 
than  upon  the  character  of  the  grains  themselves,  is  dependent  the 
color  of  the  rock  and  its  adaptability  for  architectural  purposes.  If 
silica  alone  is  present  the  rock  is  light  colored  and  frequently  so  in- 
tensely hard  that  it  can  be  worked  only  with  great  difficulty.  Such 
are  among  the  most  durable  of  all  rocks,  but  their  light  colors  and 
poor  working  qualities  are  something  of  a  drawback  to  their  extensive 
use.  The  cutting  of  such  stones  often  subjects  the  workmen  to  serious 
inconvenience  on  account  of  the  very  fine  and  sharp  dust  or  powder 
made  by  the  tools,  and  which  is  so  light  as  to  remain  suspended  for 
some  time  in  the  air.  The  hard  Potsdam  sandstones  of  New  York 
State  have  been  the  subject  of  complaint  on  this  score.  If  the  cement 
is  composed  largely  of  iron  oxides  the  stone  is  red  or  brownish  in  color 
and  usually  not  too  hard  to  work  readily.*  When  the  cementing  ma- 
terial is  carbonate  of  lime  the  stone  is  light  colored  or  gray,  soft,  and 
easy  to  work.  As  a  rule  such  stone  do  not  weather  so  well  as  those 
with  either  the  siliceous  or  ferruginous  cement,  owing  to  the  ready 
solubility  of  the  lime  in  the  water  of  slightly  acidulated  rains ;  the 
siliceous  grains  become  loosened  and  the  rock  disintegrates.  The 
clayey  cement  is  more  objectionable  than  any  yet  mentioned,  since  it 
readily  absorbs  water  and  renders  the  stone  more  liable  to  injury  by 
frost.  Many  sandstones  contain  little  if  any  cement,  but  owe  their 
tenacity  simply  to  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  at  the 
time  of  their  consolidation.  Such  stones  are  generally  of  a  grayish  hue, 
easy  to  work,  and  if  the  amount  of  cohesion  be  sufficiently  great,  are 
very  durable.  The  finer  varieties  of  these  stones,  such  as  the  Euclid 
"  bluestone"  and  "Berea  grits,"  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  grind- 
stones and  whet  stones.  Since  they  contain  little  cementing  material 
tbey  do  not  become  polished  when  exposed  to  wear,  but  crumble  slowly 
away,  presenting  always  fresh,  sharp  surfaces  to  be  acted  upon.  In  cer- 
tain of  our  Potsdam  sandstones  the  siliceous  cement  is  found  to  have 
HO  arranged  itself  with  relation  to  the  grains'  of  sand  as  to  practically 
convert  it  into  a  crystalline  rock  or  quartzite.  This  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  microscopic  structure. 

*  Julien  states  that  in  the  Tertiary  sandstones  of  the  Appalachian  border  the  ferm- 
ginons  cement  is  largely  tnrgite ;  in  the  Triassio  and  Carboniferous  sandstones  it  is 
largely  limonite,  and  in  the  Potsdam  sandstones  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  sonthem 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  largely  hematite.  (Proo.  A.  A.  A.  8.|  Tol.  xxvm,  167^ 
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Sandfitones  are  not  in  all  cases  composed  wholly  of  quartz  grains, 
but  frequently  contain  a  variety  of  minerals.  The  brown  Triassic  sand- 
stones of  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  found,  on 
microscopic  and  chemical  examination,  to  contain  one  or  more  kinds  of 
feldspar  and  also  mica  (see  Fig.  G,  Plate  n),  having,  in  fact,  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  a  granite  or  gneiss,  from  which  they  were  doubtless 
originally  derived.  According  to  Dr.  P.  Schweitzer,*  a  fine-graiued 
sandstone  from  the  so-called  Palisade  range  in  New  Jersey  contains  from 
30  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  feldspar  albite.  That  quarried  at  Newark,  in 
the  same  State,  contains,  according  to  his  analysis,  albite,  50.40  per 
cent,  'j  quartz,  45.49  per  cent. ;  soluble  silica,  .30  x>er  cent. ;  bases  soln- 
ble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  2.10  per  cent,  and  water,  1.14  per  cent.  Iron 
pyrites  is  a  common  ingredient  of  many  sandstones.  Unless  quite 
abundant  the  chief  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  use  of  such 
stone  is  the  change  of  color  it  is  liable  to  undergo  on  exposure  through 
its  oxidation. 

Sandstones  are  of  a  great  variety  of  colors;  light  gray  (almost  white), 
gray,  buff,  drab  or  blue,  light  brown,  brown,  pink,  and  red  are  common 
varieties,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  color  is  largely  due  to  the  iron 
contained  by  them.  According  to  Mr.  O.  Mawf  the  red  and  brownish- 
red  colors  are  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  anhydrous  sesquiox- 
ide  state,  the  yellow  color  to  iron  in  the  hydrous  sesqnioxide  state,  and 
the  blue  and  gray  tints  to  the  carbonate  or  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  blue  color  is  sometimes  caused  by  finely-dissemi- 
nated iron  pyrites,  and  rarely  by  an  iron  phosphate.|    (See  page  306.) 

Sandstones  vary  in  texture  from  almost  impalpably  fine-grained 
stones  to  those  in  which  the  individual  grains  are  several  inches  in 
diameter.  These  coarser  varieties  are  called  conglomerates^  or,  if  the 
grains  are  angular  instead  of  rounded,  breccias.  Neither  of  these  varie- 
ties are  at  present  quarried  in  this  country  to  any  great  extent,  though 
in  foreign  countries  calcareous  breccias  form  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
marbles. 

All  sandstones,  when  freshly  quarried,  are  found  to  contain  a  vari- 
able amount  of  water,  which  renders  them  soft  and  more  easily  worked, 
but  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  by  freezing.  So  pro- 
nounced is  this  character  that  many  quarries  in  the  northern  regions 
can  be  worked  only  in  the  summer  months,  as  during  the  cold  season 
the  freshly  quarried  material  would  freeze,  burst,  and  become  entirely 
ruined.  It  is  customary  also  for  dealers  to  refuse  to  assume  any  risks  of 
injury  from  freezing  to  which  such  stone  may  be  liable  after  shipment. 
After  the  evaporation  of  this  "  quarry  water,^  as  it  is  called,  the  stone 
is  found  to  be  considerably  harder,  and  hence  more  difficult  to  work. 
This  hardening  process  is  explained  by  Newberry  and  others  by  the 

'American  Chemist,  July,  1871,  p. 23. 

t  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soo.  of  LoDdon,  xxiv,  p.  355. 

X  Notea  on  Building  Constraotion,  Part  ui,  p.  35. 
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theory  that  the  qaarry  water  holds  in  solation  certain  of  the  cementing 
materials^  as  has  been  already  noted  (p.  339). 

(6)  Varieties  of  Sandstones. 

Many  varieties  of  sandstones'  are  popularly  recognized,  the  distinc- 
tions being  founded  npon  their  composition,  structure,  the  character  of 
the  cementing  material,  or  their  working  qualities.  Arkose  is  a  sand- 
stone composed  of  disintegrated  granite.  Ferruginous^  siliceouSy  and 
calcareous  sandstones  are  those  in  which  these  substances  form  the  ce- 
menting material.  Argillaceous  sandstones  contain  clay,  which  can 
easily  be  recognized  by  its  odor  when  breathed  upon.  Flagstone  is  a 
sandstone  that  splits  readily  into  thin  sheets  suitable  for  flagging;  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  other  rocks,  as  the  scbists  and  slates,  which 
serve  a  similar  purpose.  Freestones  are  so  called  because  they  work 
freely  in  any  direction,  their  bedding  or  grain  not  being  strongly  enough 
marked  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  this  property.  Oraywaclce  is  a  com- 
pact sandstone  composed  of  rounded  grains  or  fragments  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  slate,  and  other  minerals,  cemented  by  an  argillaceous,  calca- 
reous, or  feldspathic  paste.  This  term  is  no  longer  in  general  use. 
Quartzites  result  from  the  induration  of  sandstones,  a  result  brought 
about  either  by  pressure  or,  more  commonly,  by  the  deposition  of  silica 
between  the  granules. 

Sandstones  occur  among  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  Archs&an  down  to 
the  most  recent ;  none  are,  however,  at  present  used  to  any  great  extent 
for  building  purposes  in  this  country  that  are  of  later  origin  than  Trias- 
sic,  or  possibly  Oretaceous.  In  the  list  of  natural  building  materials 
of  the  United  States  sandstone  ranks  third  in  importance ;  the  census 
returns  for  1880  showing  a  product  of  24,776,930  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
$4,780,391. 

(o)  Sandstones  of  the  Various  States  and  Territories. 

Alabama. — On  the  line  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  Bail  way,  some 
60  or  100  miles  from  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  there  occurs  a  yellow  sand- 
stone that  is  sufficiently  soft  when  first  quarried  to  be  cut  with  an  ax, 
and  which  hardens  sufficiently  on  exposure  to  be  very  durable  in  that 
climate.  Samples  of  this  stone  received  from  De  Kalb  Gounty  are  of 
decidedly  inferior  quality. 

Arizona. — There  is  at  present  little  demand  for  building  stone  in  this 
Territory,  and  consequently  but  little  is  known  regarding  its  available 
material.  From  Yavapai  Gounty,  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Kailroad,  we  have  received  a  block  (No.  35571)  of  fine  grained,  com- 
pact, light-pink  sandstone,  that  from  its  warm  and  pleasing  color  and 
easy  working  qualities  would  be  eagerly  sought  by  Eastern  builders 
were  it  more  accessible.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  it  is  not  at  present 
quarried  to  any  extent. 

ArJcansas. — Brown  massive  "  freestone  "  that  will  make  a  good  build- 
ing stone  is  stated  by  Owen*  to  occur  in  Van  Burcn  County. 

*Geol.  of  Arkansas,  1858,  p.  75.  DigitizedbyGOOglC 
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California. — ^Around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  there  occur  sandstones 
of  a  considerable  variety  of  colors  which  are  beginning  to  come  into  use 
to  some  extent  The  prevailing  colors  here  are  brownish  and  gray. 
On  Angel  Island,  in  Marin  Goanty,  there  occars  a  fine  sandstone  of  a 
greenish-gray  color,  which  has  been  used  in  the  Bank  of  California 
building,  and  others  of  a  lighter  shade  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Alameda  County.  A  few  miles  south  of  San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara  County, 
there  are  also  inexhaustible  supplies  of  light  gray  and  buflf  stone,  but 
which  are  at  present  worked  only  in  a  small  way,  Near  Cordelia,  So- 
lano County,  there  occurs  a  coarse,  dark-gray  volcanic  tufiF,  that  can, 
perhaps,  be  utilized  for  rough  construction  should  occasion  demand. 

Colorado. — This  State  contains  a  variety  of  sandstones,  of  good  qual- 
ity, but  which,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and  the  thinly 
settled  condition  of  the  country,  are  as  yet  in  little  demand.  Near  Fort 
Collins,  in  Larimer  County,  a  fine  light-gray  stone  occurs  which  is  ex- 
cellent for  flagging  and  foundations,  but  contains  too  much  pyrite  for 
fine  building  purposes.  At  Coal  Creek,  in  Fremont  County,  is  also  a 
fine  grayish  or  buff  stone  closely  resembling  that  of  Berea,  Ohio.  As 
seen  by  the  writer  in  the  stone-yards  of  Denver,  this  is  a  most  excellent 
material,  being  free  from  flaws,  of  good  color,  and  cutting  to  a  sharp 
edge.  It  is  stated  that  it  occurs  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  is 
obtainable  in  blocks  of  large  size.  At  Glencoe,  above  Golden,  in  Jeflfer- 
son  County,  there  occurs  a  deep  salmon-red  stone  of  a  beautiful  warm 
and  lively  hue.  It  is  said  to  work  with  considerable  difficulty,  but 
is  much  sought  on  account  of  its  color.  Its  principal  market  is  now 
Chicago,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  can  not  be  introduced  into 
our  eastern  markets.  Near  Morrison,  in  the  same  county,  there  occur 
extensive  beds  of  red  and  nearly  white  sandstone.  The  white  is  not 
considered  desirable,  but  the  red  is  much  sought  for  trimming  pur- 
poses. It  is  stated  to  absorb  water  readily,  and  hence  to  be  peculiarly 
liable  to  damage  from  frost.  The  light-colored  stone  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  court-house  at  Denver  was  obtained  from  Cretaceous 
beds  near  Cafion  City.  Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County,  also  furnishes 
a  good  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  Denver,  and  another  important  stone 
of  good  quality  is  brought  from  Amargo,  in  Rio  Arribo  County,  across 
the  line  in  New  Mexico. 

Connecticut. — ^As  already  noted  (ante,  p.  289)  the  first  quarries  of  sand- 
stone to  be  systematically  worked  in  this  country  were  those  located 
in  the  now  well-known  Triassic  beds  at  Portland  and  Middletown  in  this 
State.  The  area  of  the  Triassic  deposit  in  New  England  as  given  by 
Dana*  extends  from  New  Haven  on  Long  Island  Sound  to  northern 

*  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  404.  The  entire  area  of  the  Triassic  sandstones  in  the 
United  States  as  given  by  this  anthority  is  divided  into  three  parts :  (1)  the  Connec- 
tiout  area  as  given  above ;  (2)  the  Palisade  area,  commencing  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  the  sontheast  comer  of  New  York,  near  Piermont,  and  stretch- 
ing sonthwestward,  through  Pennsylvania,  as  far  as  Orange  Connty,  Va.,  about  350 
miles  long ;  and  (3)  the  North  Carolina  area,  commencing  near  the  Virginia  line  and 
extending  through  North  Carolina  over  the  Deep  River  region,  120  miles  long. 
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Massachusetts,  having  a  length  of  110  miles  and  an  average  width  of 
20  miles.  The  stone  is  at  present  qaarried  only  at  Portland,  Middlesex 
County,  East  Haven,  New  Haven  County,  and  Manchester,  Hartford 
County;  though  small  quarries  have  been  worked  from  time  to  time  to 
furnish  stone  for  local  consumption  at  East  Windsor,  Hayden's  Station, 
Suffield,  Newington,  Farmington,  and  Forrestville  in  this  same  county. 
The  Manchester  stone  is  a  beautiful  fine-grained  reddish  variety,  and 
that  from  East  Haven  is  represented  as  excellent  for  rock-faced  work. 
The  Portland  quarries  are,  however,  by  far  the  most  important  of  any 
of  these,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  their  combined  areas  not  less  than 
4,300,000  cubic  feet  of  material  have  been  taken. 

As  now  worked  at  this  place  the  quarries  descend  with  absolutely 
perpendicular  walls  on  three  sides  for  a  depth  in  some  cases  of  upwards 
of  150  feet,  the  fourth  side  being  sloping  to  allow  passage  for  teams 
or  workmen.  The  stone  is  of  medium  fineness  of  texture,  of  a  uniform 
reddish-brown  color,  and  lies  in  nearly  horizontal  beds  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  Natural  blocks  100  by  60  by  20^ 
feet  occur,  and  hence  blocks  of  any  desired  size  can  be  obtained. 
In  quarrying,  channeling  machines  are  used  to  some  extent,  though 
in  many  cases  large  blocks  are  first  loosened  by  means  of  deep  drill 
holes  and  heavy  charges  of  powder,  and  these  then  split  up  by  wedges. 
The  blocks  are  roughly  trimmed  down  with  picks  at  the  quarry  and 
shipped  thus  to  New  York  and  other  large  cities  to  be  worked  up  as  oc- 
casion demands.  Scarcely  any  of  the  material  is  dressed  at  the  quarries. 
The  stone  has  been  used  in  all  our  leading  cities,  particularly  in  New 
York,  and  has  even  been  shipped  to  San  Francisco  via  Cape  Horn. 
But  little  quarrying  is  done  in  cold  weather,  as  care  must  be  taken 
against  freezing  while  the  stone  is  full  of  quarry  water,  a  temperature 
of  22^  F.  being  sufficient  to  freeze  and  burst  fine  blocks  of  freshly- 
quarried  material.  About  a  week  or  ten  days  of  good  drying  weather 
is  consid.ered  sufficient  to  so  season  a  stone  as  to  place  it  beyond  danger 
from  frost 

Great  outcry  has  from  time  to  time  been  raised  against  the  Portland 
stone  on  account  of  its  disposition  to  scale  or  flake  off  when  laid  in  ex- 
posed places.  \Yhile  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  unfit  for  carved 
work  in  exposed  situations,  still  the  author  can  but  feel  that  the  archi- 
tect and  builder  are  largely  responsible  for  the  many  ruined  fronts 
caused  by  this  scaling,  to  be  seen  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  almost  invariable  custom  in  building  to  split  the  stone  with  the 
grain  into  slabs  but  a  few  inches  thick  and  to  veneer  the  walls  of  build- 
ings with  these  slabs  placed  on  edge.  Let  thicker  blocks  be  used  and 
the  stone  laid  on  its  bed,  as  nature  laid  it  down  in  the  quarry,  and 
this  defect  will  prove  less  serious,  if  it  be  not  entirely  remedied.  But  no 
stone  that  is  capable  of  absorbing  so  large  a  percentage  of  water  as  is 
much  of  the  Connecticut  and  other  of  our  Triassic  stones,  can  be  more 
than  very  moderately  durable  in  the  very  trying  climate  of  our  Northern 
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There  is,  however,  a  vast  difference  in  material  from  the  same  quarry. 
I  have  seen  tombstones  perfectly  sonnd  and  legible  after  an  exposure 
of  nearly  two  hnndred  years,  while  others  begin  to  scale  in  less  than 
ten.  The  remarks  made  in  the  chapter  on  selection  of  stone  are  es- 
pecially applicable  here. 

Dakota. — The  pink  and  red  quartzite  from  Sioux  Falls  in  this  State  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  stones  of  the  West.  Ohemically  the  stone 
is  almost  pure  silica,  with  only  enough  iron  oxide  to  impart  color  to  it 
It  is  so  close  grained  as  to  be  practically  impervious  to  moisture,  so 
strong  as  to  endure  a  pressure  of  25,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and 
will  take  a  polish  almost  like  glass,  with  which  it  may  favorably  com- 
pare in  durability.  In  color  the  stone  varies  from  light  pink  to  jasper 
red,  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  stones  at  present  quarried  in  the  United 
States  which  is  equally  well  adapted  for  rough  building  and  for  orna- 
mental work,  both  interior  and  exterior.  Professor  Winchell,  in  report- 
ing upon  this  stone,  states  that  it  bears  a  heat  up  to  that  of  redness 
without  cracking  or  scaling.  The  writer  is  informed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Drake,  of  Saint  Paul,  that  the  stone  will  shortly  be  introduced  into  the 
Eastern  iharkets  for  tiling,  decorative  work,  and  general  building  pur 
poses.  The  chief  drawback  to  the  stone,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
is  its  great  hardness,  which  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  pure  quartz,  or  7  of 
the  scale  ^  given  on  page  204.  It  however  possesses  a  remarkably  per- 
fect rift  and  grain,  and  by  especially  designed  apparatus  the  company 
expect  to  be  able  to  put  it  upon  the  market  at  such  prices  as  shaJl  in- 
sure its  adoption,  and  at  the  same  time  return  a  fair  profit. 

The  stone  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  ''  Queen  Bee" 
flouring  mill  at  Sioux  Falls,  a  structure  100  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and 
106  feet  high,  the  walls  being  5  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  averaging  2 
feet  9  inches  throughout.  It  has  also  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
several  private  residences,  and  the  Dakota  penitentiary  in  this  same 
city,  and  in  the  buildings  of  the  deaf-mute  school  at  Keokuk,  and  those 
of  the  Grinnell  College  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  It  has  also  been  used  in 
polished  columns  and  pilasters  in  the  German-American  Bank  and 
Union  Depot  buildings  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota. 

J(7aAo.— The  Museum  has  received  samples  of  a  rather  coarse,  very 
light-colored,  sandstone  of  fair  quality  from  Bois6  Gity,  in  this  Territory, 
but  we  have  no  information  regarding  their  availability  or  the  extent 
of  the  deposits. 

Illinois. — Carboniferous  sandstones  of  light  and  dark-brown  color  and 
good  quality  are  found  near  Carbondale,  in  this  State.  The  stone  is  of 
medium  texture,  works  readily,  and  closely  resembles  some  of  the 
Triassic  brownstones  of  Connecticut  The  beds  are  about  14  feet  thick 
and  are  capable  of  furnishing  blocks  of  large  dimensions.  A  very  fine- 
grained light  bluish-gray  laminated  stone  is  quarried  in  a  small  way 
near  Xenia,  and  other  sandstones  of  fair  quality  occur  at  Suka,  Marion 
County,  Chester,  Randolph  County,  and  various  i>oints  in  Perry  and 
Greene  Counties.  . 
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Indiana. — Very  light,  almost  white,  and  bluish-grey  sandstones,  of 
fine,  sharp,  and  even  grain,  occur  in  French  Lick  Township,  Orange 
County,  and  in  a  few  localities  in  Warren  and  Perry  Counties.  A  part 
of  the  Orange  County  stone  is  used  for  whetstones,  and  is  known  com- 
mercially under  the  name  of  **  Hindostan  oil-stone.'^ 

Oeorgia. — No  sandstones  are  at  present  quarried  in  this  State,  but  it 
is  stated  that  ^Hhe  Cbattooga  Mountains  contain  a  considerable  va- 
riety  and  of  various  shades  of  colors,  among  which  are  white,  gray, 
buif,  brown,  and  red.  Borne  of  these  exist  in  massive  compact  beds, 
while  others  have  a  jointed  structure  that  make  them  easily  quarried. 
The  thickness  of  the  entire  sandstone  series  is  about  800  feet.  Build- 
ing stone  of  this  character  may  be  had  also  on  Lookout  and  Sand 
Mountains,  in  the  Cohutta  range.*' •  We  have  as  yet  seen  none  of  the 
above. 

Iowa. — This  State  produces  but  little  of  value  as  building  material 
in  the  way  of  sandstones.  Coarse,  dark  brown  stones  of  Carboniferous 
and  Cretaceous  ages  occur  in  Muscatine  and  Cass  Counties  and  have 
been  quarried  to  some  extent,  but  their  qualities  are  not  such  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  used  for  other  than  rough  work  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Kansas. — Good  sandstones  are  stated  by  Professor  Broadhead  to 
occur  in  several  of  the  counties  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this  State, 
.though,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  few  if  any  of  these  are  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  acquire  other  than  a  local  market.  A  fine,  deep  blue,  gray 
laminateil  stone  is  found  at  Parsons,  and  a  brownish  one  at  Oswego,  in 
Labette  County,  also  a  brownstone  at  Pawnee,  Crawford  County,  and 
others  of  various  hues  in  Bourbon,  Neosho,  Montgomery,  Wilson, 
Woodson,  Greene,  and  Elk  Counties. 

Kentucky. — The  sandstones  of  this  State,  so  far  as  shown  by  the  col- 
lections, are  all  of  a  light  color,  fine-grained  and  rather  soft.  Light 
bufi;  and  pinkish  colors  are  found  in  Simpson,  Grayson,  Todd,  John- 
son and  Breckenridge  Counties,  some  of  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
mellow  tint.  Light- grny  stones  of  apparent  good  quality,  and  closely 
resembling  the  Berea  of  Ohio,  occur  at  Blue  Lick  IMountain,  Living- 
ston in  Kockcastle  County,  and  in  Pineville,  Bell  County.  We  are 
unable  to  give  further  information  regarding  them. 

Maryland. — Sandstone  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  in  demand  for  other 
than  local  uses  is  quarried  in  but  a  single  locality  in  this  State.  In 
Montgomery  County,  near  the  mouth  of  Seneca  Creek,  about  30  miles 
northwest  from  the  city  of  Washington,  there  occurs  a  considerable  de- 
posit of  Triassic  sandstone  which  for  many  years  has  been  quarried 
more  or  less  to  furnish  material  for  the  Washington  market.  The  stone 
is  as  a  rule  light  reddish-brown  in  color,  of  fine  and  even  texture,  and 
well  adapted  for  all  manner  of  building  and  ornamental  work.  The 
writer  has  examined  this  stone,  both  in  the  quarry  and  in  various 
buildings,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  best  of  our 
*  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  136. 
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Triassic  stones.  Clay-boles  abound  in  some  i>ortious  of  the  rock,  bat 
cau  be  avoided  by  carefal  selection.  The  stone  is  not  at  all  shaley  and 
shows  little,  if  any,  disposition  to  scale  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  erected  in  1848-^54  from  this  stone,  shows 
few  defects  from  weathering  alone,  and  these  only  in  those  cases  where 
they  might  have  been  avoided  by  judicious  selection.  On  blocks  of 
this  stone  in  the  aqueduct  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  which 
have  been  constantly  permeated  by  water  every  season  for  fifty  yeans, 
the  tool-marks  are  still  fresh  and  no  signs  of  scaling  are  visible  other 
than  are  produced  by  too  close  contact  at  the  joints.  The  quarries  are 
conveniently  situated  near  by  the  canal,  where  stone  can  be  readily 
loaded  upon  boats  for  the  Washington  markets,  from  whence  it  can  be 
shipped  by  rail  or  vessel  to  all  our  principal  cities. 

Massachusetts. — The  beds  of  Triassic  sandstone,  which  furnish  in  Con- 
necticut the  well-known  Portland  brownstone,  are  continued  up  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Massachu- 
setts and  furnish  in  several  places  valuable  deposits  of  building  mate- 
rial. At  East  Long  Meadow,  in  Hampton  County,  quarries  are  worked 
in  this  formation  which  produce  a  rather  finer  grained  stone  than  that 
of  Portland  and  of  a  bright  brick-red  color.  Like  all  the  Triassic  stones 
it  is  soft  and  works  readily,  and  on  account  of  its  warmth  of  color  can 
be  used  with  very  pleasing  effects  in  a  variety  of  combinations. 

The  extensive  formation  of  Primordial  conglomerate  in  Dorchester, 
Koxbury,  Brookline,  and  other  towns  south  and  west  of  Boston  furnishes 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  durable  building  material  for  rough  work, 
but  which,  owing  to  its  coarseness,  is  unsuited  for  ornamental  work  of 
any  kind.  The  stone  is  quite  variable  in  different  localities,  but  may,  as 
a  whole,  be  said  to  consist  of  a  greenish  gray  groundmass  or  paste  in 
which  are  imbedded  rounded  pebbles  of  all  sizes  up  to  several  inches 
in  diameter  of  quartz,  granite,  melaphyre,  fclsite,  and  a  variety  of  rocks. 
This  composition  renders  the  smooth  dressing  of  the  stone  a  practical 
impossibility,  and  it  is  used  only  in  the  rough  state,  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  numerous  joint  faces,  which  in  building  are  placed  outward, 
thus  forming  a  comparatively  smooth  wall.  The  stone  thus  forms  a 
very  durable  building  material  and  has  been  used  with  good  effect  in 
several  churches  and  other  buildings  in  and  about  Boston. 

Michigan. — According  to  Professor  Conover*  the  beds  of  Potsdam 
sandstone  occurring  with  frequent  outcrops  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  in  this  State  are  likely  to  furnish  the  largest  quantity 
and  the  best  quality  of  building  material  found  within  the  State  limits. 
The  stone  quarried  from  this  formation  at  Marquette  is  of  medium  fine- 
ness of  texture,  of  a  light  brownish -red  color,  often  curiously  spotted  or 
mottled  with  gray.  These  gray  spots  are  generally  rounded  and  vnry 
in  size,  according  to  Mr.  Batchen,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  12  or  18  inches 
in  diameter.    These  blotched  portions  are  usually  rejected  in  building, 

~~  '^Report  Tenth  Census,  1«80,  p.  227. 
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although  when  used  they  give  striking  and  not  unpleasant  effects.  The 
spots  are  stated  by  the  above-mentioned  authority  to  bo  equally  dura- 
ble with  the  rest  or  colored  portion.  A  siiuilai*  8tonc  is  quarried  at 
L'Anse,  in  Houghton  County.  Mr.  Bacheu  states  these  stones  were  in- 
troduced into  the  Chicago  market  about  1870.  Their  chief  defects  are 
flint  pebbles,  which  fly  out  in  process  of  dressing,  and  clay  holes.  Both 
defects  can  be  avoided  by  proper  selection  of  the  stone.  In  color  the 
Marquette  and  L'Anse  stone  are  both  richer  than  the  Connecticut  or 
New  Jersey  brownstones,  and  apparently  would  prove  more  durable, 
although  as  yet  they  have  been  too  little  used  to  establish  this  point  to 
a  certfiinty.  Besides  the  localities  mentioned,  these  stones  occur  at 
various  places  along  the  lake  shore  west  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  also 
near  the  eastern  end  of  the  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Laughing  Whitetish  River  and  around  it.  At  this  latter  locality 
the  stone  is  very  hard,  compact,  heavily  bedded,  splitting  readily  into 
slabs  of  any  required  thickness,  and  is  especially  suited  for  heavy  ma- 
sonry. 

Minnesota. — According  to  Professor  Winchell*  the  red  sandstones  of 
Fond  du  Lac  are  the  most  valuable  of  their  kind  that  the  State  pos- 
sesses. They  are  of  the  same  formation  as  the  New  Uhn  quartzite  de- 
scribed below,  but  were  less  hardened  at  the  time  of  their  upheaval. 
The  stone  is  of  medium  texture  and  of  a  brown  or  reddish  color,  closely 
resembling  the  Connecticut  brownstone,  but  much  harder  and  firmer. 
A  similar  rock  comes  from  Isle  Royal  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this  latter  place  it  is  often  mottled  with 
gray  or  greenish.  The  stone  consists  almost  wholly  of  quartz  cemented 
with  silica  and  iron  oxides.  Its  crushing  strength  is  said  to  vary  be- 
tween 4,00u  and  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

At  New  Ulm  and  in  other  places  in  Cottonwood,  Watonwan,  Rock, 
and  Pipestone  Counties  there  occurs  a  very  hard,  compact,  red  quartzite, 
which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  for  building  purposes,  though  its 
intense  hardness  is  a  great  drawback,  but  it  is  practically  indestructi- 
ble and  hence  valuable.  In  Pipestone  County  the  rock  occurs  associ- 
ated with  the  beautiful  and  interesting  red  pipestone  or  catlinite,  famous 
on  account  of  its  being  used  by  the  Indians  for  pipes  and  ornaments. 

At  this  point  the  rock  is  jasper  red  in  color  and  very  hard,  but  is  be- 
ginning to  be  used  for  ashler  work,  producing  very  striking  effects.  I 
am  informed  by  the  quarry  owners  that  the  entire  bed  at  Pipestone  is 
some  75  feet  in  thickness  and  the  stone  is  quarried  entirely  by  means  of 
bars  and  wedges,  no  explosives  being  necessary.  A  polished  slab  of  the 
stone  of  great  beauty  was  exhibited  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1886. 

In  Courtland  Township,  Nioollett  County,  the  same  quartzite  occurs 

of  a  beautiful  deep  red,  almost  purple,  color.    Samples  received  at 

the  National  Museum  were  found  to  work  with  great  difficulty  but 

were  very  beautiful.    The  8ame  stone,  but  of  lighter  color,  occurs  at 

"Geol.  of  Miuuesota,  Vol.  I. 
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Sioux  Falls,  Dak.  At  Dresbach,  iu  Winona  County,  tliei-e  occurs  a 
fiue  grained  ratlier  soft-light  gray  stone  which  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Berea  stone  of  Ohio.  It  is  quarried  to  some  extent  and 
is  regarded  by  Professor  Winchell  as  promising  of  future  usefulness. 
We  have  received  also  specimens  of  a  fine  light-pink  sandstone  from 
3*ine  County,  which  is  stated  to  occur  in  heavy  beds  and  to  be  easy  to 
quarry.  It  is  regarded  by  Professor  Winchell  as  fully  equal  to  the  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  freestone.  The  sandstone  occurring  at  Jordan,  Scott  County, 
is  of  a  light  color,  and  while  suitable  for  general  building  pur^ioses  is 
not  regarded  as  fitted  for  first-class  structures. 

Missouri. — So  far  as  the  author  has  had  opportunity  of  examining,  the 
fine  light  bufi'  subcarboniferous  sandstone  quarried  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town  of  Saint  Genevieve  is  the  most  important  sandstone  in  the 
State. 

The  quarry  face  shows  a  bed  26  feet  in  thickness  of  good  uniform 
rock,  and  blocks  150  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  thick  are  said 
to  be  obtainable  if  desired.  The  stone  weathers  well  in  the  climate  of 
Saint  Louis,  but  is  stated  to  discolor  by  smoke. 

Near  Miami  Station,  in  Carroll  County,  a  fine  gray  sandstone  is  quar- 
ried, the  better  grades  of  which  make  good  building  material ;  but  it 
must  be  selected  with  care,  as  it  frequently  contains  concretionary 
masses  which  weather  out  on  exposure. 

Tbe  Johnson  County  sandstone  is  stated  to  be  of  good  quality  in 
certain  situations.  It  has  been  used  in  several  important  structores 
iu  the  State,  and  stands  the  test  of  time  without  scaling,  only  becoming 
stained  and  darkened  with  age.  It  is  quite  light,  weighing  only  140 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  when  seasoned,  or  145-150  when  freshly  quarried. 

Mississippi, — Sandstones  of  gray  and  light  buff  color  occur  in  Jeflfer- 
son,  Kankin,  and  Tishomingo  Counties,  in  this  State.  Samples  of  these 
were  on  exhibition  at  the  exposition  at  New  Orleans  in  the  winter  of 
1884r-'85,  and  from  thence  were  transferred  to  the  national  collection  at 
Washington.  As  shown  by  these  specimens  the  stones  are  fine-grained 
but  rather  soft  and  friable,  and  in  no  way  remarkable  for  their  beauty. 
Their  durability  would  depend  apparently  altogether  on  climatic  in- 
fluences. The  writer  has  no  information  regarding  the  uses  to  which 
the  stones  have  been  put,  if,  indeed,  they  have  as  yet  been  used  at  all. 

Montana, — A  fine  light  gray  Cretaceous  sandstone  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  well-known  stone  of  Berea,  Ohio,  occurs  in  considerable  abun- 
dance iu  Rocky  Caiion,  Gallatin  County,  and  is  coming  into  general  use  in 
Bosemau.  The  writer  is  informed*  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  blocks 
of  large  dimensions  and  that  it  works  readily  when  first  quarried,  but 
hardens  on  exposure,  though,  like  the  Ohio  stone,  it  stains  with  red- 
dish streaks  from  oxidation  of  pyrite.  A  compact  red  quartzite  from 
near  Sajpsville,  west  of  the  west  Gallatin,  is  also  coming  into  use  to 
some  extent.  A  fine,  very  light  stone  of  uncertain  age  is  also  quarried 
•  By  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sarvey. 
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near  Dillon  for  use  in  Butte,  Deer  Lodge  County.  So  recently  bastbe 
Territory  become  settleil  tbat  tbere  bas  as  yet  arisen  but  little  demand 
for  otber  materials  than  wood  for  building.  The  great  scarcity  of  this 
article  in  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Territory,  together 
with  the  abundance  of  easy- working,  but  in  so  dry  a  climate  durable, 
sandstone,  will  doubtless  bring  about  a  radical  change  within  a  very 
few  years. 

New  Jersey, — The  largest  and  most  extensively  worked  quarries  of 
stone  of  any  kind  in  this  State  are  in  the  Triassic  belt  of  red  or  brown 
sandstone  which  extends  from  the  New  York  line  in  a  general  south- 
westerly direction  across  the  State  to  the  Delaware  River.  The  principal 
quarries  are  in  various  towns  in  Passaic,  Essex,  Hunterdon,  and  Mer- 
cer Counties.  The  stone,  like  that  of  Connecticut  and  other  Triassic 
areas  described,  is  a  granitic  sandstone,  cemented  by  iron  oxides,  silica, 
and  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  colors  varying  from  light  brownish  gray  to 
reddish  brown.  As  shown  in  the  Museum  collections,  the  stone  is  as  a 
rule  of  finer  texture  than  that  of  Connecticut,  and  less  distinctly  lami- 
nated,  consequently  scaling  less  readily  when  exposed  to  atmospheric 
agencies.  According  to  Professor  Cook,*  this  stone  has  been  used  from 
an  early  date  in  Bergen,  Passaic,  and  Essex  Counties  for  building  pur- 
poses and  for  monuments  and  gravestones,  where  it  has  shown  good 
^  proof  of  its  durability.  It  has  also  been  very  extensively  used  in  New 
York  and  neighboring  cities.  At  the  quarries,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  surface  stone  is  found  more  or  less  broken  up  and  blocks  of  small 
size  only  can  be  obtained,  but  the  beds  become  more  solid  as  they  are 
followed  downward.  At  some  of  the  Belleville  quaiTies  blocks  contain- 
ing 1,000  cubic  feet  have  been  broken  out.  In  one  of  these  quarries  over 
2  acres  have  been  excavated  to  an  average  depth  of  60  feet.  Some 
of  the  quarries,  as  at  Passaic,  produce  stone  of  several  varieties  of  color, 
as  light  brown,  dark  brown,  and  light  gray;  the  fine-grained  dark  brown 
m  usually  considered  the  best  and  is  the  most  sought.  In  several  of 
the  quarries  trap-rock  (diabase)  also  occurs. 

New  Mexico. — From  the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs  have  been 
received  samples  of  light  gray,  brown,  and  pink  sandstone,  of  fine  text- 
ure and  apparently  excellent  quality.  They  are  not  as  yet  much  used, 
owing  simply  to  lack  of  demand  for  stone  of  any  kind.  A  soft,  very 
light  gray  volcanic  tutf  occurs  at  Santa  Fd,  which  may  prove  of  value 
for  building  purposes  in  a  dry  climate,  or  one  where  the  temperature 
does  not  often  fall  below  the  freezing  point. 

Nevada, — A  coarse,  gray,  friable  stone  is  quarried  at  Carson,  in  this 
State,  but  it  is  unfit  for  any  sort  of  fine  work  or  foundation,  owing  to 
its  softness  and  porosity. 

New  Yorlc. — The  principal  sandstones  now  quarried  in  this  State  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups,  belonging  to  three  distinct  geological 
horizons,  each  group  possessing  characteristics  peculiar  to  itself  and 

"Annual  report  State  Greologista,  1881,  p.  43. 
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SO  proDOUUced  as  to  be  rcadly  recognized  thereby.  The  first  of  these 
l)elong  to  the  Hamilton  period  of  the  Devonian  formations,  and  are 
fine-grained,  compact,  dark  blue-gray  stones,  very  strong  and  durable.* 

They  give  a  pronounced  clayey  odor  when  breathed  upon,  and  have 
been  designated /)frcyt^ac^  by  Professor  Julien,  though  i>opularly  known 
as  ''bluestones  "  for  their  ordinary  color.  The  second  group  belongs  to 
the  Medina  period  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formatipns.  These  stones  are 
largely  siliceous,  of  coarser,  more  distinctly  granular  texture  than  the 
last,  and  are  of  a  gray  or  red  color.  The  third  and  last  group  belongs 
to  the  Potsdam  period  of  the  Cambrian  formations.  Like  the  Medina 
stone,  they  are  largely  siliceous,  and  contain  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  siliceous  cementing  material.  These  are  usually  light  red  or  nearly 
white  and  intensely  hard  and  refractory. 

Discussing  each  group  more  in  detail,  it  may  be  said  that  the  •'  blue- 
stone"  district  is  confined  to  comparatively  narrow  limits  west  of  the 
Hudson  River,  and  mainly  to  Albany,  Green,  and  Ulster  Counties.  It 
begins  in  Schoharie  County,  passes  to  the  southeast  and  enters  Albany 
County  near  Berne,  and  from  there  passes  around  to  the  south  and  south- 
west across  Green,  Ulster,  and  Sullivan  Counties,  and  across  the  west 
end  of  Orange  County  to  the  Delaware  River  and  into  Pike  County, 
Pcnnsylvania.t 

The  typical  bluestone  belongs  to  the  Hamilton  period,  and  is  a  fine- 
grained, compact,  tough,  and  eminently  durable  rock  of  a  deep  dark  blue- 
gray  color.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  occurs  usually  in  thin  beds  and 
splits  out  readily  in  slabs  but  a  few  inches  thick,  it  has  been  used  very 
extensively  for  flagging,  curbs,  sills,  caps,  steps,  etc.  Its  soml>er  color  is 
something  of  a  drawbacR  to  its  use  for  general  building  purposes.  As  a 
rule  the  quarries  are  shallow  afiUirs,  .and  the  work  carried  on  in  the 
crudest  possible  methods.  At  Quarryville,  Ulster  County,  the  quarries 
have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  vast  quantities  of  the 
material  removed.  The  quarries  lie  in  lines  along  three  parallel  ledges, 
which  have  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  the  beds  of 
sandstone  overlying  each  other  from  west  to  east,  with  strata  of  slate 
and  hard  sandstone  between  them.  The  quarries  in  the  easternmost 
ledge  extend  about  a  mile  in  length,  175  feet  in  width,  aod  have  been 
worked  to  an  average  depth  of  about  12  feet.  In  the  middle  ledge  the 
line  of  quarries  extends  over  an  area  about  IJ  miles  in  length,  150  to 
500  feet  in  width,  and  have  been  quarried  to  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20 

*  Microscopic  examination  has  shown  the  Devonian  sandstones  of  New  York  to 
consist  chiefly  of  **  angular  to  subanp^nlar  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  their 
interstices  occupied  by  smaller  grains  of  magnetite,  scales  of  chlorite,  and  particu- 
larly short  fibers  of  hornblende  interlacing  the  grains  of  the  other  constituents.  The 
result  is  an  *  argillaceous  sandstone,'  flagstone,  or  grey  wacke,  peculiarly  compact 
and  impermeable,  which  has  retained  its  fresh  condition  to  an  extent  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  expected  from  an  aggregate  so  liable  to  ready  decomposi- 
tion."   A.  A.  Julien  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Vol.  xxviii,  1879,  p.  372. 

t  Report  of  the  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  x,  18S0,  p.  130. 
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feet.  Quite  heavy  beds  occar  in  some  of  the  quarries,  and  the  joints 
allow  blocks  of  very  large  size  to  be  obtained.  In  the  western  ledge 
the  qnarries  are  in  a  line  some  1,000  feet  long  by  150  wide,  and  are 
worked  to  an  average  depth  of  about  12  feet.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  layers  in  this  region  is  from  4  to  20  feet,  and  the  stripping  from  6  to 
17  feet  in  depth.  In  working  the  quarries  but  little  capital  is  required 
beyond  the  value  of  the  necessary  tools,  they  being  commonly  leased  and 
royalty  paid  at  the  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  of  stone  quar- 
ried. The  larger  size  of  blocks  have  dimensions  of  about  15  by  8  feet, 
though  some  20  by  15  feet  have  been  taken  out.  At  the  time  of  taking 
the  census  in  1880  there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  quar- 
ries within  the  bluestone  district  as  given  above.  All,  however,  agree 
so  closely  with  those  of  Quarryville,  that  further  descripUon  seems  un- 
necessary. 

The  quarry  district  in  the  Medina  sandstone  extends  from  Brockport, 
Monroe  County,  to  Lockport,  Niagara  County.  The  stone  is,  as  a  rule, 
moderately  fine-grained  in  texture,  hard,  and  of  a  gray  or  red  color,  the 
red  variety  being  most  used  for  building  purposes,  while  the  gray  is 
used  in  street-paving.  The  red  variety  has  a  bright  and  pleasing  ap-  ^ 
pearauce ;  both  red  and  gray  are  sometimes  used  together,  with  good 
effect.  Most  of  the  stone  buildings  in  Lockport  and  Buffalo  are  of  the 
Medina  stone.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  stone  is,  however, 
its  adaptability  for  street-paving,  in  place  of  the  usual  granite  or  trap 
blocks.  It  is  said  that  the  sandstone  blocks  have  the  advantage  of 
not  wearing  smooth,  as  do  the  granit'CS  and  traps,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  durable. 

The  stratum  of  quarry  rock  is  put  at  about  30  feet  in  thickness,  the 
diflferent  layers  of  which  vary  in  thickness  from  18  to  30  inches. 

Three  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Potsdam,  in  Saint  Lawrence  County, 
the  Kaquette  River  cuts  across  the  Potsdam  formation,  and  quarries 
are  worked  along  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The  outcrops  at  this  point 
are  some  2  miles  in  width  from  north  to  south.  In  the  quarry  the 
strata  dip  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  about  45^,  the  beds  increasing  in 
thickness  somewhat  from  the  top  downward,  until  at  a  depth  of  40  feet 
they  are  some  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness.  In  color  the  stone  is  light-reddish 
or  reddish-brown,  and  though,  when  first  quarried,  soft  enough  to  work 
readily,  becomes  most  intensely  hard  on  seasoning.  It  is  very  highly 
silicious  and  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all  our  sand- 
stones. Owing  to  its  hardness  it  has  been  as  yet  but  little  used  for 
general  building  purposes.  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  City,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  buildings  yet  constructed  from  it.  At  Fort 
Ann,  in  the  same  county,  the  stone  is  much  lighter  in  color  and  com- 
posed of  almost  pure  silica,  there  being  an  almost  entire  absence  of  iron 
oxides  in  the  cementing  material.  The  stone  is,  as  a  consequence,  ex- 
tremely hard,  but  tough  and  durable. 

North  Carolina.— The  narrow  belt  of  Triassic  sandstone  already  men- 
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tioned  as  passing  through  this  State  furnishes  fine,  compact,  light  and 
dark  reddish-brown  stone  of  a  quality  not  at  all  inferior  to  any  of  that  in 
the  more  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Through  the  energy  of  the  late 
Professor  Kerr  the  museum  has  received  a  very  full  assortment  of  these, 
and  we  can  speak  of  their  qualities  from  a  personal  examination. 

At  Wadesborough,  in  Anson  County,  the  stone  lies  in  beds  from 
2  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  25^ 
from  the  horizontal.  It  is  of  fine,  even  grain,  quite  massive,  and  of  dark 
brown  and  reddish  colors.  Heretofore  it  has  been  used  chiefly  for 
railroad  work  and  for  steps  and  general  trimming  purposes  in  Charlotte 
and  Wilmington,  but  is  worthy  of  a  wider  application.  Within  the 
past  year  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce  it  into  the  markets  of 
Washington  and  other  of  our  eastern  cities.  The  chemical  composition 
and  crushing  strength  are  given  in  the  tables. 

The  Sanford  stone  is  of  jl  brown  color  and  is  said  to  lie  in  the  quar- 
ries  in  nearly  horizontal  strata  from  1  to  5  feet  in  thickness.  The  stone 
from  near  Egypt  is  quite  similar  in  appearance.  Near  Durham  it  be- 
comes in  part  of  a  gray  color,  but  otherwise  is  little  different.  This 
stone  has  been  used  in  Raleigh  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  and  shows 
itself  to  be  strong  and  durable. 

Ohio. — According  t'>  Professor  Orton*  those  rocks  of  the  sub-Carbon, 
iferous  period  called  by  the  Ohio  Geological  Survey  the  Waverly  group, 
are  the  most  important  as  to  production  of  building  ntone  in  the  geo- 
logical scale  of  this  State.  The  following  section  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  formation : 


1.  Maxville  limestones,  in  patches. 
9.  Logan  gronp. 
3.  Cayahoga  sbale. 


4.  Bcrea  shale. 

5.  Berea  grit. 

6.  Bedford  shale. 


Of  these,  number  1  occurs  but  seldom.  Number  2  consists  of  fine- 
grained sandstones  overlying  and  alternating  with  massive  conglomer- 
ate in  the  central  and  southern  part  of  the  State.  In  thickness  about 
100  feet.  TheWaverly  conglomerate  is  a  member  of  this  group.  Number 
3,  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  is  a  blue  argillaceous  shnle  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  but  in  many  places  contains  scattered  courses  of 
sandstone  of  great  value.  Number  4  is  from  10  to  30  feet  thick,  and 
number  5  is  the  Berea  grit,  the  great  quarry  rock  of  northern  Ohio. 
This  formation  is  from  10  to  75  feet  in  thickness,  and  extends  in  a 
belt  from  Williamsfield,  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  Ashtabula  County, 
westward  into  Erie  County,  and  thence  nearly  directly  southwanl  in 
Adams  County  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  stratum  of  sandstone  where  it 
is  best  developed  consists  of  heavy  sheets,  with  often  a  course  at  the 
top  of  thin,  broken  layers,  called  shell  roclcj  and  of  no  value  for  building 
stone.  Number  6  is  from  10  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  and  furnishes  no 
building  stone,  exceptiug  in  Cuyahoga  County,  where  it  fields  the  well- 
known  "Euclid  bluestone." 

*  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  Vol.  V,  p.  r>7d. 
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The  Borea  grit,  as  quarried  for  buil<]ing  purposes,  way  be  described 
as  a  fine-grained  liomogeneous  sandstone,  of  a  very  light  buff,  gray,  or 
blue-gray  color,  and  very  evenly  bedded,  the  individual  sheets  varying 
from  a  few  inches  to  10  or  more  feet  in  thickness.  In  many  places  this 
evenness  of  bedding  is  especially  remarkable,  as  in  some  of  the  quar- 
ries of  Trumbull  County,  where  blocks  of  stone  10  feet  square  and 
only  1 J  Inches  thick  have  been  extracted,  and*  with  surfaces  so  smooth 
and  straight  that  a  straight-edge  laid  upon  them  would  touch  at  every 
point.  Slabs  but  1  or  2  inches  in  thickness  are  said  to  have  such 
strength  that  they  go  into  general  use  without  question.  In  one  case 
a  strip  150  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  but  3  inches  thick  was  reiwrted 
as  raised  intact  from  the  quarry  bed.  The  various  layers,  although 
closely  compacted,  are,  however,  perfectly  distinct,  adhering  to  one 
another  "scarcely  more  than  sawn  planks  in  a  pile." 

Like  many  of  the  sandstones  of  this  horizon,  the  Borea  grits  contain 
but  little  cementing  material,  the  various  particles  being  held  together 
mainly  by  cohesion  induced  by  the  pressure  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected at  the  time  of  their  consolidation.  They  are,  therefore,  soft, 
working  readily  in  any  direction,  and  are  particularly  sought  for  carving. 

This  property  also  renders  the  stone  of  especial  value  for  the  manu- 
facture of  grindstones,  since  the  presence  of  a  cement  will  nearly  al- 
ways cause  a  stone  to  glaze  and  its  cutting  power  be  thereby  nearly  if 
not  quite  destroyed.  Unfortunately  the  Berea  stone  nearly  always 
contains  more  or  less  sulphide  of  iron  (p3Tite)  and  needs  to  be  selected 
with  care.  The  best  varieties  will  usually  become  yellowish  on  long 
exposure,  but  this  is  not  in  all  cases  injurious.  Indeed,  this  property 
of  "  mellowing  with  age"  is  now  claimed  as  one  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  stone.  When,  however,  the  pyrite  occurs  in  sucli  quantities  as 
to  produce  by  its  oxidation  unsightly  blotches  its  presence  is,  of  course, 
objectionable. 

The  principal  quarries  of  the  stone  at  present  writing  are  situated  in 
the  towns  of  Amherst,  Berea,  East  Cleveland,  Ilyria,  and  Independence 
in  Lorain  and  Cuyahoga  Counties. 

At  Amherst  the  quarries  are  located  in  a  series  of  ledges  which  were 
once  the  shore  cliffs  of  Lake  Erie.  The  elevated  position  of  the  stones 
is  a  great  advantage,  since  the  light  and  uniform  color  seems  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  elevation  produces  a  free  drainage,  and  the  stones 
have  been  traversed  by  atmospheric  waters  to  such  a  degree  that  all 
processes  of  oxidation  which  are  possible  have  been  very  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  stone  here  as  elsewhere  varies  considerably  in  character 
and  solidity  within  limited  distances.  The  following  section  of  one  of 
the  Amherst  quarries  is  given  by  Professor  Orton  : 

Feet. 
Griodstono 2 

Building  and  grindstono 10 

Bnilding  Rtoncj 4  to   7 

Building  stone  or  grindstone....  12 


Feet. 

Drift  material 1  to    3 

Worthless  ehell-rock 6  to  10 

Soft  rock  for  grindstones  only..  12 

Building  stone :{ 

Bridge  stone  .  — 2 
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Nearly  all  tbe  quarries  exhibit  tbis  diversity  of  material,  althoagb 
the  order  of  arrangement  is  not  always  the  same.  Tbe  colors  are  light 
buff  and  bluish  gray,  the  buff  stone  occurring  above  the  line  of  perfect 
drainage  and  extending  down  as  far  as  the  2  feet  of  bridge  stone,  form- 
ing a  total  thickness  of  27  feet.  In  most  of  the  Amherst  quarries  the 
relative  amount  of  buff  stone  is  greater.  Difference  in  color  and  text- 
ure has  given  rise  to  various  local  names  which  may  be  mentioned 
here.  The  colors  are  denominated  simply  by  "  blue"  and  "  buff."  The 
regularly  and  evenly  stratified  stone  is  called  "  Split  rock; "  that  in 
which  the  stratification  is  irregular  and  marked  by  fine  transverse  and 
wavy  lines  is  called  "  Spider  web, "  and  the  homogeneous  stone  show- 
ing  little  or  no  stratification  is  called  "  Liver  rock." 

As  regards  composition  the  stone  contains  usually  about  95  per  cent 
of  silica  with  small  amounts  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  oxides,  alumina, 
and  alkalies.  Analysis  has  shown  them  to  contain  from  5.83  to  7.75  per 
cent,  of  watei*  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  from  3.39  to  4.28 
per  cent,  when  dry.  The  quarries  can  be  operated  only  about  eight 
months  of  the  year  owing  to  the  injury  caused  by  freezing  when  the 
stone  is  full  of  its  quarry  water. 

In  the  town  of  Berea  nearly  40  acres  of  territory  have  been  quarried 
over  to  an  average  depth  of  40  feet.  The  stratum  is  65  to  75  feet  in 
thickness,  the  individual  sheets  varying  from  2  inches  to  10  feet.  The 
stone  is  as  a  rule  a  little  darker  than  the  Amherst  bluestone.  It  is  nsed 
mostly  for  building  purposes,  though  grindstones  and  whetstones  are 
also  manufactured  quite  extensively. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  here  in  selection  of  material,  as  the  sulphide 
of  iron  is  often  present  in  such  amount  as  to  shortly  disfigure  the  sur- 
faces and  even  discolor  the  stone  in  the  courses  below. 

The  well  known  '^Euclid  bluestone"  is  obtained  from  the  Bedford 
shale  formation  in  Newburgh  and  Euclid,  in  Cuyahoga  County.  The 
stone  differs  from  the  Berea  in  being  of  finer  and  more  compact  texture, 
and  of  a  deep  blue  gray  color.  Like  the  Berea  stone,  however,  it  un- 
fortunately contains  considerable  quantities  of  pyrite,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  is  not  a  safe  stone  for  other  than  bridge  work  and  foundations  or 
flagging,  for  which  last  purpose  it  is  eminently  suited.  Even  when  free 
from  pyrite  it  does  not  weather  in  uniform  colors,  and  needs  always  to 
•  be  selected  with  great  caution. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta  and  Constitution,  in  Washington  County, 
a  fine  grained  buff'  and  blue  gray  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  Upper 
Coal  measures  series,  is  quite  extensively  quarried  for  grindstones  and 
building  purposes.  Different  portions  of  the  stratum  furnish  stone 
of  all  varieties  of  texture  for  wet  grinding,  and  the  grindstones  are 
shipped  to  all  manufacturing  points  in  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal market  for  the  building-stone  is  in  Marietta  and  various  towns  along 
the  Ohio  River. 

At.  Piketown  there  is  quarried  a  very  pretty,  tine  grained  brown- 
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stone,  soft  and  easy  to  work,  and  apparently  fairly  durable.  It  has 
been  used  in  some  of  the  finest  stone  fronts  in  Oolumbus,  in  this 
State. 

According  to  Professor  Orton,*  however,  the  stone  is  brown  only  on 
the  outcrop,  and  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  assumes  a  dark  blue-gray 
color,  and  loses  its  value  as  an  ornamental  stone,  since  it  contains  a 
large  amount  of  soluble  iron  protoxide,  which  produces  bad  discolora- 
tion on  exposure.    An  analysis  of  this  stone  is  given  in  the  tables. 

Oregon. — Two  miles  south  of  Oakland,  Douglas  County,  in  this  State, 
there  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of  a  fine,  dark  blue-gray  sandstone, 
which  changes  to  a  drab  color  on  exposure.  It  occurs  in  layers  of  17 
to  36  inches  in  thickness,  parted  by  shaly  seams,  and  is  readily  quarried 
by  means  of  wedges.  Quarries  were  opened  in  1879,  but  have  not  been 
extensively  worked  as  yet.  A  finegrained  sandstone,  said  to  be  suita- 
ble for  either  building  or  ornamental  work,  also  occurs  about  14  miles 
from  Portland,  in  Clackamas  County.  It  has  been  quarried  since  1866, 
and  used  in  some  prominent  structures  in  Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — The  belt  of  Triassic  sandstones  passing  through  south- 
western Pennsylvania  is  described  as  beginning  at  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson  Eiver  and  extending  in  a  broad  belt  from  the  Bay  of  New  York 
to  the  base  of  the  first  ledges  of  the  Highlands,  being  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  this  chain  and  its  continuation.  To  the  southwestward 
it  traverses  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and,  in  a  somewhat 
interrupted  manner,  Virginia  and  part  of  North  Carolina,  its  total 
length  being  not  less  than  500  miles,  and  of  a  width  varying  from  10  to 
50  miles.  The  principal  quarry  in  this  formation  in  Pennsylvania  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill  in  Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County, 
the  stone  dipping  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  40^  and  the  ledge 
being  about  85  feet  in  thickness.  The  rock  is  evenly  bedded,  the  courses 
varying  from  3  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  the  joints  regular  and  from  4  to 
40  feet  apart,  so  that  blocks  of  any  practicable  size  can,  it  is  said,  be 
obtained.  The  texture  is  about  medium  fineness,  and  the  color  a  deep 
bluish  brown,  slightly  purple.  The  topmost  layers  are,  however,  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  closely  resembling  the  Portland  stone.  The  stone 
compares  very  favorably  with  any  of  the  Triassic  stones,  its  chief  de- 
fect, so  far  as  the  author  has  observed,  being  occasional  clay  holes, 
which  sometimes  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  making  their  presence 
known  in  unexi^ected  and  undesirable  places.  The  Hummelstown  stone 
is  now  in  very  general  use  in  all  our  principal  Eastern  cities. 

Stone  from  the  same  formation  and  differing,  if  at  all,  only  in  slight 
color  and  texture  peculiarities  is  quarried  more  or  less  in  other  towns 
along  the  belt,  particularly  Goldsborough,  Eeading,  Bridgeport,  and 
several  towns  in  Bucks  County. 

The  Carboniferous  sandstones  of  Pennsylvania  are  little  quarried 
excepting  for  local  use,  although  occasionally  of  good  quality.    Near 

*0p.  cit,  p.  599. 
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Pittsburgh  and  Allefrheiiy,  and  other  towns  in  Allegheny  County,  there 
are  many  quarries  which  produce  gray  stone  of  medium  texture  of  ap- 
parently good  quality.  They  are  said,  however,  to  weather  unevenly, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  calcareous  matter,  and  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
frost  when  first  quarried.  In  several  places  in  Westmoreland  County 
the  stones  of  this  age  are  of  a  gray,  reddish,  or  brownish  color,  fine 
grained  and  of  good  quality.  They  are  used  to  some  extent  for  build- 
ing and  also  for  flagging  and  paving. 

The  sub-Carboniferous  formation,  so  valuable  in  Ohio  for  the  building 
stone  they  supply,  are  in  this  State  of  little  value,  or  at  least  up  to  date 
have  been  but  little  quarried  for  purposes  of  construction.  At  Venango, 
in  Franklin  County,  a  fine-grained,  evenly-bedded  buff  stone,  some- 
what resembling  the  buff  varieties  of  the  Berea  grit,  is  quarried  for 
sidewalks  and  buildings  in  the  near  vicinity.  Other  quarries  are  located 
at  Titusville,  and  also  at  Uniontown,  Altoona,  and  Scranton. 

Aside  from  the  Triassic  stones,  the  most  important  sandstones  at 
present  quarried  in  the  State  are  from  the  Devonian  formations.  In 
several  towns  in  Pike,  Carbon,  Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Susquehanna,  and 
other  counties,  stones  belonging  to  this  formation,  of  a  fine,  compact 
texture  and  dark  blue-gray  color,  are  quite  extensively  quarried.  So 
far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  material  examined,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuablwBtones  in  the  State  for  building  as  well  as  for  flagging  pur- 
poses. The  Wyoming  County  stone  is  known  to  the  trade  as  "Wy- 
oming Valley  stone,"  and  is  in  considerable  demand.  It  agrees  very 
closely  in  general  appearance  with  much  of  the  New  York  bluestone 
already  described. 

Tennessee. — Fine- grained  light  pink  and  coarse  buff  sandstones  occur 
at  Sewanee,  in  this  ^tate,  and  coarse  gray  at  Parksville.  The  museum 
is  in  possession  of  no  information  regarding  the  extent  to  which  these 
are  used  or  their  weathering  properties. 

Texas. — So  far  as  is  yet  known  this  State  produces  but  little  of  value 
in  the  way  of  sandstones.  In  Burnet  County;  there  are  coarse  dark- 
brown  and  red  Lower  Silurian  (t)  sandstones  that  may  do  for  purposes  of 
rough  construction  in  the  near  vicinity.  A  fine,  light  buff  Carbonifer- 
ous stone,  closely  resembling  the  light-colored  Ohio  sandstone,  occurs 
also  at  Mormon  Mills,  on  Hamilton  Creek,  in  this  same  county.  A  very 
light  gray  distinctly  laminated  stone  occurs  at  Riverside,  in  Walker 
County,  but-to  judge  from  the  sample  in  the  Museum  collection  it  is  of 
very  poor  quality.  •  A  finegrained  light  buff  stone,  studded  with  fine 
black  points,  is  found  at  Ranger,  in  Eiistland  County,  and  several  varie- 
ties of  apparent  good  quality,  ranging  in  color  from  light  buff  to  deep 
ferruginous  red,  in  Parker  County.  So  far  as  the  curator  can  learn  none 
of  these  are  quarried  to  any  great  extent. 

Utah. — No  sandstones  of  any  kind  are  now  regularly  quarried  in  this 
Territory,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  material.  At  Red  Butte,  near  Salt 
Lake  City,  there  occur  inexhaustible  supplies  of  Triassic  sandstone  of 
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varioas  shades  of  red  or  piuk  color.  These  have  been  ased  to  some 
exteut  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia, — The  belt  of  Triassic  sandstone  upon  which  the  quarries  of 
Seneca  Greek,  in  Maryland,  are  situated  extends  across  the  Potomac 
Kiver  in  a  sonthwesterly  direction  as  far  as  the  Kapidan  Eiver,  in 
Virginia*  So  far  as  the  curator  is  aware,  but  a  single  attempt  has  been 
made  to  quarry  this  material.  On  the  line  of  the  Manassas  and  Vir- 
ginia Midland  Kailroad,  at  a  point  not  far  from  Manassas,  quarries  were 
opened  about  18G8,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  tenth  cen- 
sus some  400,000  cubic  feet  of  material  had  been  moved.  As  repre- 
sented in  the  collection  of  the  National  Museum  the  stone  is  fine-grained, 
light  reddish  brown  in  color,  closely  resembling  the  lighter  varieties 
from  Seneca  Greek,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  being  softer  and 
a  trifle  more  absorbent  The  quarries  are  represented  as  being  situated 
near  the  top  of  a  low  eminence,  the  strata  being  nearly  horizontal,  with 
but  a  slight  dip  toward  the  south.  The  surface  only  of  the  ledge  has 
been  quarried  and  this  to  a  depth  of  about  20  feet.  The  beds  vary  from 
1  to  6  feet  in  thickness  and  are  separated  by  a  greenish  shale. 

No  other  sandstones  of  any  importance  are  at  present  quarried  within 
the  State  limits,  although  formerly  the  beds  of  light  gray  or  bn£f  Juro- 
Gretaceous  stone  in  the  vicinity  of  Aquia  Greek  were  worked  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  furnish  material  for  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington Gity.  It  required  bat  a  few  years,  however,  to  demonstrate  the 
entire  anfitness  of  this  material  for  any  sort  of  exposed  work,  and  the 
quarrying  has  therefore  been  discontinued. 

Washington  Territory. — On  Ghuckanut  Bay,  adjoining  Bellingham 
Bay,  in  this  Territory,  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  a  blue-gray  Garbonifer- 
ous  sandstone  that  has  been  quarried  to  furnish  material  for  the  United 
States  custom-house  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  for  ose  in  other  towns  on 
Puget  Sound.  The  quarry  is  situated  on  a  blufl'  which  is  represented 
as  from  50  to  150  feet  in  height  and  about  a  mile  in  length.  The  supply 
of  workable  material  is  inexhaustible  and  it  is  said  blocks  30  feet  in 
length  can  be  obtained  without  a  flaw.  The  quarries  are  so  situated 
that  vessels  of  large  size  can  be  brought  directly  to  the  pier  for  load- 
ing. 

Wisconsin. — The  sandstones  of  this  State,  so  far  as  we  have  had  op- 
portunity of  observing,  are  mostly  of  a  very  light  color  and  uninterest- 
ing appearance,  such  as  are  not  likely  to  ever  be  in  demand  for  other 
than  local  uses.  Near  Darlington,  La  Fayette  Gounty,  there  is  stated 
by  Professor  Gonover  to  occur  a  large  outcrop  of  Silurian  sandstone,  of 
a  brown  and  brick-red  color  passing  into  grayish-pink.  This  is  regarded 
by  the  above-named  authority  as  the  best-appearing  stone  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  though  little  quarried,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  worth- 
less stone  associated  with  it  and  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  Pots- 
dam formations  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  are  regarded  as  capable 
of  furnishing  desirable  sandstones,  yellowish  to  deep  brown  in  color. 
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The  chief  defect  in  these  is  the  presence  of  numerous  aud  large  clay 
holes,  necessitating  great  care  in  selecting  the  material.  Many  expos- 
ures, as  at  Douglas  and  Bayfield  Counties  and  on  the  Apostle  Island 
are  so  situated  that  the  quarried  material  could  be  shipped  directly 
upon  vessels  with  but  little  carting. 

West  Virginia. — According  to  Professor  Orton  this  State  abounds  in 
building  stone,  of  which,  however,  but  a  small  percentage  is  strictly 
first-class  material.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  points  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad,  none  is  quarried  for  the  general 
market.  Near  Kowlesburgh,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cheat  River,  there 
occurs  a  deposit  of  fine  deep  blue-gray  Devonian  sandstone  that  has 
been  quarried  to  the  depth  of  40  feet,  over  an  area  of  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre.  The  quarry  lies  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  amount  of  stripping  is  accordingly  very  great  and  continnally 
increasing.  The  stone  resembles  very  closely  the  Devonian  bluestone 
of  New  York,  especially  that  quarried  in  Chenango  County  and  the 
lighter  varieties  of  Ulster  County.  It  is  said  to  be  highly  esteemed 
and  very  durable. 

According  to  the  same  authority  the  Kanawha  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries throughout  the  whole  region  about  Charleston  are  walled  with 
rock,  and  quarries  are  possible  everywhere,  but  not  all  of  the  stone  is 
equally  good.  The  engineers  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  Govern- 
ment building  at  Charleston,  after  thoroughly  testing  all  the  prevailing 
varieties,  finally  decided  upon  that  from  a  comparatively  thin  bed,  6  to 
10  feet  in  thickness,  that  forms  the  cap  to  the  Mahoning  sandstone 
formation  near  Charleston.  This  rock  is  light  gray,  siliceous,  some- 
what conglomeritic,  but  strong  and  eminently  durable.  Frost  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  it,  and  no  efllorescence  is  perceptible  upon  ex- 
posed blocks.  Continual  vigilance  must,  however,  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing stone,  as  much  of  it  contains  shaly  pockets  and  pyritiferous  seams. 
The  bluestone  from  this  same  region,  which  has  been  largely  used  in  the 
Government  works  of  improving  the  Kanawha  River,  is  a  strong  stone, 
experiments  having  shown  it  to  have  a  crushing  strength  of  about 
14,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  surface,  but  much  of  it  is  pyritiferous, 
and  great  care  must  be  used  in  selection.  This  stone  has  been  used  in 
one  or  two  important  buildings,  and  with  very  bad  results,  it  beginning 
to  discolor  and  exfoliate  within  two  or  three  years. 

At  Grafton,  in  Taylor  County,  a  light-gray  sandstone  belonging  to 
this  same  formation  (Carboniferous)  has  been  extensively  quarried  for 
railroad  work.  The  quality  of  the  stone  is  said  to  be  good,  and  it  is 
strong  enough  for  the  heaviest  work.  The  thickness  of  the  stratum 
here  is  from  150  to  200  feet,  and  the  amount  of  stone  available  is  beyond 
computation,  there  being  literally  mountains  of  it.  There  are  several 
other  localities  in  this  region  where  sandstone  is  quarried  for  local  pur- 
I)oses,  but  which  can  not  be  noticed  hero^ 
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(2)  VOLCANIC  FKAGMENTAL  ROCKS.    TUFFS, 
(a)  Definition,  Origin,  and  Composition. 

Under  the  general  name  of  tuff  it  is  customary  to  include  those  fine- 
grained fragmental  rocks  formed  by  the  consolidiition  of  volcanic  de- 
tritus, such  as  ashes,  sand,  and  lapilli,  or  by  the  breaking  down  and 
reconsolidation  of  volcanic  rocks  of  various  kinds.  This  consolidation, 
according  to  Geikie,*  may  have  taken  place  either  under  water  or  on 
dry  land;  in  either  case  they  are  as  a  rule  distinctly  stratified.  Those 
of  the  tuffs  which  are  formed  from  Tertiary  or  post-Tertiary  erupted 
materials  are  naturally  but  slightly  consolidated,  soft  and  easy  to  work. 
It  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  will  absorb  a  propor- 
tionally large  amount  of  water,  and  hence  be  less  durable  in  the  exceed- 
ing trying  climate  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 

The  older  tuffs  are  often  so  firmly  compacted  that  recourse  to  the 
microscope  must  be  had  to  determine  their  fragmental  nature. 

(6)  Varieties  of  Tuffs. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  lava,  from  the  disintegration  of  which 
the  tuffs  are  formed,  they  are  designated  by  special  names.    Rhyolite 
toff  is  composed  of  disintegrated  rhyolite;    trachyte  tuff  of  disinte- 
grated trachyte,  etc. 

(o)  Localities  and  Uses. 

These  rocks  are  very  abundant  throughout  our  Western  States  and 
Territories,  but  are  scarcely  at  all  used  for  building  purposes,  owing  in 
part  to  the  newly  settled  condition  of  the  country  in  which  they  occur 
and  in  part  to  their  state  of  incomplete  consolidation.  They  are,  how- 
ever, soft,  and  easy  though  rather  unsafe  working  stones,  owing  to  lack 
of  definite  rift  and  grain,  often  plucky  fracture,  and  the  presence  of 
numerous  dry  seams  and  clay  holes.  They  are,  moreover,  light,  frequent- 
ly weighing  only  from  75  to  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  though  moderately 
strong.  When  not  exposed  to  too  wide  variations  of  climate  they  must 
prove  very  durable.  Although  no  systematic  experiments  have  as  yet 
been  made,  appearances  indicate  that  they  would  prove  extremely  re- 
fractory in  case  of  fire.t 

They  present  a  great  variety  of  colors;  white,  gray,  pink,  red,  lav- 
ender; salmon,  green,  and  even  black,  are  common. 

With  these  qualities  there  seems  no  reason  for  their  not  proving  a 
valuable  material  in  dry  climates  for  all  kinds  of  structural  purposes 
where  only  the  rougher  kinds  of  finish  are  employed,  their  textures  be- 
ing almost  invariably  such  that  they  will  not  polish. 

The  light  gray  and  pink  rhyolite  tuff  occurring  in  Douglass  County, 
Colo.,  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Union  Depot,  Windsor 
Hotel,  and  other  buildings  in  Denver. 

*  Text-Book  of  Geology,  p.  164. 

tNowborry  states  that  tho  tnffs  found  near  Challin,  Idaho,  are  of  "considerable 

importance  as  thoy  arc  extensively  nsed  in  place  of  firo-brick  for  lining  lead-smelting 

furnaces,"  being  very  refractory  and  easily  dressed  into  shape  with  an  old  ax. — 

Trans.  N.  Y.,  Acad.  Sci.,  Dec,  1681.  r  '^^^^1^ 
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The  stone  has  already  been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  sandstoneA. 
It  may  rank  as  a  fairly  durable  material,  but  contains  clay  holes  and 
other  imperfections  that  unfit  it  for  fine  work  of  any  kind.  The  Mu- 
seum has  received  other  samples  of  tuffs  of  various  kinds  from  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  but  they  are  not  at  all  used  at 
present,  and  their  fitness  or  unfitness  for  any  sort  of  building  purposes 
is  a  problem  for  the  future  to  decide.  From  near  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has 
been  received  a  tuff  consisting  only  of  the  firmly  compacted  shreds  of 
volcanic  glass  or  pumice  and  that  is  stated  to  have  been  used  locally  to 
some  extent.* 

Although  so  little  used  in  this  country,  tuffs  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed for  building  purposes  in  many  foreign  localities.  They  are 
found  abundantly  in  the  volcanic  districts  of  central  France,  and  in  the 
Haute- Loire,  where  they  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  churches 
and  dwelling-houses.  The  so-called  "  peperino  ^  of  the  campagna  of 
Bome  and  Naples,  is  a  tuff  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  volcanic 
ashes,  and  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  buildings  of  these  cities.  It 
was  also  used  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  t 

Rhyolite  tuffs  are,  as  I  am  informed  by  Signer  Aguileria,  very  largely 
used  for  general  building  in  certain  parts  of  Mexico,  the  climate  being 
such  as  to  render  almost  any  material  very  durable.  There  is  now  a 
large  collection  of  these  stones  in  the  National  Museum. 

(3)  ARGILLACEOUS  FRAGMENTAL  ROCKS.  THE  SLATES. 
(a)  Composition  and  Structure. 
Ordinary  clayslate  consists  of  consolidated  clay.  It  is  therefore 
classed  as  a  fragmental  rock,  although  microscopic  examination  has 
shown  that  it  frequently  contains  crystalline  matter,  and  that  the  rocks 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  iuto  what  are  called  argillitic  mica  schists. 
Microscopic  examination  of  slates  from  Littleton,  N.  H.,  by  Hawes,t 
showed  them  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  feldspar  in  frag- 
ments as  fine  as  dust.  Tliere  is  also  present  a  '^  considerable  quantity  of 
some  amorphous  coaly  matters,"  and  many  little  needles  of  a  brightly 
polarizing  substance  which  is  probably  mica.  The  clayslate  of  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  was  found  by  the  same  authority  to  contain  many  minute 
crystals  of  garnet  and  staurolite.  An  examination  of  some  clayslates 
from  the  Huronian  region  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Wichmauu,§  showed 
them  to  consist  of  a  *'  colorless  isotropic  groundmass  in  which  the  other 
constituents  are  ai)pareutly  imbedded,  whilst  throughout  are  found 
dust-like  particles  of  a  deep  gray  color,  which  represent  the  chief  cod- 
stituent,  and  consist  probably  of  clay  substances,  the  greater  part  ot 
them  probably  of  kaolin.'-  Besides  these  constituents  there  were  also  a 
few  quartz  and  feldspar  particles,  scales  of  liydrated  oxi<le  of  iron,  flakes 

*  Seo  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Sept.,  1H8G,  p.  1991. 
tliull:  Bnildiii«:j  aud  Ornaniontal  Stones,  p.  283. 
t  Geol.  of  New  HampHhire,  Vol.  in,  p.  237. 


$  Quar.  Joar.  Geol.  Soc,  Lomlou,  xxxv,  1879, 
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of  coaly  niiuate  toarmaliDes,  and  mica  fragments.  The  Maine  slates  as 
observed  by  the  author  contain  quite  large  flakes  of  greenish  mica,  and 
many  quartz  and  carbonaceous  particles.  As  a  rule  the  dark  color  of 
slate  seems  to  be  due  to  these  carbonaceous  particles,  since  they  are 
very  abundant  in  the  dark  varieties,  as  those  of  West  Bangor,  Pa.,  and 
almost  entirely  lacking  in  the  light-greenish  varieties,  as  those  of  Cas- 
tleton  and  Fairhaven,  Vt.  The  red  slates  of  Granville,  N.  Y.,  are  made 
up  of  a  groundmass  of  impalpable  red  dust  in  which  are  imbedded  in- 
numerable quartz  and  feldspar  particles  all  arranged  with  their  longer 
axes  parallel  with  the  cleavage  direction  of  the  slate. 

Although  slate  is  undoubtedly  a  sedimentary  rock,  its  remarkable 
cleavage  property  is  in  no  way  connected  with  its  bedding,  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed,  but  as  shown  by  Sorby,*  Daubrfee,t  and  others, 
is  caused  by  pressure  acting  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  this 
cleavage  plane,  and  which  may  or  may  not  correspond  with  that  of  its 

bedding. 

(6)  Uses  of  Slate. 

Besides  for  roofiug  purposes,  slates  are  used  for  billiard-tables,  man- 
tels, floor-tiles,  steps,  flagging,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  school-slates. 
For  the  last-named  purpose  a  soft,  even-grained  stone  is  required,  and 
almost  the  entire  supply  is  at  present  brought  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont. 

Of  late  years  the  business  of  marbleizing  slates  for  mantels  and  fire- 
places has  become  an  important  industry.  All  kinds  of  stones  can  be 
imitated  by  this  process,  but  that  most  commonly  seen  is  the  green  verd- 
antique  marble  and  the  variegated  marbles  of  Tennessee.  Like  many 
counterfeits,  however,  the  work  is  too  perfect  in  execution,  and  need  de- 
ceive none  but  the  most  inexperienced. 

The  following  table  gives  the  various  sizes  of  slate  made  for  roofing, 
and  the  number  that  are  necessary  for  a  *' square,"  i.  e.,  a  space  10  feet 
square,  or  containing  an  area  of  100  square  feet :{ 


Siae. 


24  by  U. 

24  13. 


Inches. 


24 
24 
2t 
22 
22 
22 
22 
20 
20 
20 
20 
18 
18 


12., 
11.. 
10. 
13., 
12., 
11. 
10. 
12., 
11.. 
10., 
0. 
11.. 
10., 


No.  of 

slates 

toa 

square. 


08 
105 
114 
124 
138 
116 
126 
138 
151 
141 
154 
169 
188 
174 
192 


18  by  0. 

18     8. 


Inches. 


10. 

8.. 
7. 


213 

230 
222 
*J4G 
247 
316 
300 
327 
374 
436 
400 
457 
570 
640 
314 


10  by  7 
10 
10 
10 

9 

0 

9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 


Size. 

No.  of 
slates 
to  a 

stiuare. 

Inches. 
7 

588 

6 

686 

5 

823 

4 

1,039 
600 
686 

8. 

7 

0 

800 

6 

960 

4 

'•SS 

6 

6. 

1,152 
1,440 

4 

5 

1,440 
1,800 
2,400 

4 

3     

*  Ediuburg  Pliilosoph.  Jour.,  iv,  1853,  p.  137. 
t  Geologio  Experimentale,  p.  391. 

t  From  Rep.  D  3,  Vol.  i,  p.  142,  Second  Geol.  Snr.,  Pennsylvania^ 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 30  Digitized  byCjOOgle 
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(c)  Slates  of  thk  Various  States  and  Territories. 

Ocor^ta.— Slates  sufficiently  clcavable  to  be  applicable  for  roofing  pur- 
poses are  stated  •  to  exist  in  great  quantities  along  or  near  the  line  of 
contact  between  the  Silurian  and  Metamorphic  Groups,  near  the  Co- 
hutta,  Silicoa,  Pine  Log,  and  Dug  Down  Mountains  in  this  State.  The 
most  noted  locality  for  roofing  slates  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Polk 
County.  The  outcrops  are  in  steep  hills  and  are  apparently  of  great 
thickness.  The^'^  have  been  worked  quite  extensively  at  Eock  Mart, 
though  in  a  crude  and  itinerant  manner,  since  as  early  as  1859,  the  ma- 
terial being  shipped  chiefly  to  Atlanta  and  neighboring  towns.  Other 
dark-colored  slates  are  found  in  Bartow,  Gordon,  Murray,  and  Fannin 
Counties,  while  buff  and  light  green  varieties  are  found  in  large  quan. 
titles  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  Bartow  County.  None  of  the  above 
are  to  be  found  in  the  general  market,  nor  have  we  received  samples  oi 
the  same. 

Maine, — According  to  Dr.  Jackson  t  inexhaustible  quantities  of  slate 
occur  along  the  banks  of  the  Piscataquis  Biver  from  Williamsburgh  to 
Foxcroft.  Professor  Hitchcock  {  also  reports  excellent  sites  for  quarries 
of  this  material  as  occurring  on  the  Kennebec  River  from  Patten  to 
Pleasant  Eidge.  At  various  times  quarries  have  been  opened  at  differ- 
ent points  in  these  localities,  but  the  principal  ones  at  this  time  are  in 
the  towns  of  Monson,  Blanchard,  and  Brownville,  Piscataquis  County. 
The  slates  here  i)roduced  are  all  of  a  blue-black  color  and  are  reported 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Wolff  as  of  most  excellent  quality,  being  hard,  with  a  fino 
cleavage  surface,  not  subject  to  discoloration,  and  giving  forth  a  clear 
ringing  sound  when  struck.  Although  seemingly  susceptible  of  being 
used  for  all  purposes  to  which  slates  are  usually  applied,  they  are  at 
present  utilized  almost  altogether  for  roofing. 

Maryland. — The  principal  quarries  of  slate  in  this  State  are  in  Har- 
ford County,  adjoining  Pennsylvania.  The  ridge  upon  which  the  quar- 
ries are  situated  extends  across  the  State  line  into  York  County,  where 
several  other  quarries  are  worked  within  a  radius  of  about  1  mile.  As 
the  Harford  and  York  County  stones  are  practically  identical  we  will 
reserve  a  complete  description  of  their  qualities  until  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  latter.  Other  quarries  were  formerly  worked  in  the  town  of  Ijams- 
ville,  in  Frederick  County.  The  stone  here  is  of  a  blue  black  color  and 
is  represented  to  be  of  good  quality,  but  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
the  writer  the  quarries  are  no  longer  worked. 

Massachvsetts. — Although,  as  already  noted,  slate  was  one  of  the  stones 
to  be  earliest  quarried  in  eastern  Massachusetts,  the  material  was  ot 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  little  value  except  for  rough  construction,  and 
hence  the  industry  has  always  remained  of  slight  importance.  The 
only  quarries  now  worked  from  which  slate  suitable  for  roofing  or  other 


**  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,  p.  137. 

t  Second  Report  on  Geology  of  Maine,  183d,  p.  IIG. 

t  Second  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist,  ot*  Maine,  166:^,  p.  429. 
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fine  work  can  be  obtained  are  atLancaster,  in  Worcester  County.  This 
quarry  is  stated  by  Marvin*  to  have  been  opened  by  a  Mr.  Fiagp:  over 
a  century  ago,  and  the  slates  were  in  use  as  early  as  1750  or  1753  (ante, 
p.  291).  Owing  to  lack  of  favorable  transportation  facilities  the  work 
was  discontinued  more  than  fifty  years  since,  and  it  was  not  till  1877 
that  it  was  recommenced.  The  slate  though  x>orous  is  said  to  hold  its 
color  well  and  to  be  durable.  Another  outcrop  of  slate  of  good  quality 
is  said  to  occur  about  1  mile  north  of  Clinton,  in  this  same  county.  It 
is  not,  however,  a«  yet  quarried. 

The  clay  slates  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Cambridge 
have  long  been  used  for  road  materials,  but  for  purposes  of  construction 
only  to  a  slight  extent.  They  are  not  suflSciently  fissile  for  roofing  pur- 
X)Oses.  The  stone  is  regarded  by  Professor  Shaler  as  of  great  value  for 
rough  building,  as  it  is  durable,  easily  quarried,  and  very  effective  when 
placed  in  a  wall.  The  Shepherd  Memorial  Church  in  Cambridge  is  the 
only  building  of  importance  yet  constructed  of  this  material. 

Minnesota. — At  Thompson,  Carlton  County,  where  the  Saint  Paul  and 
Duluth  Bailroad  crosses  the  Saint  Louis  Biver,  there  occurs,  according 
to  Prof.  N.  EI.  Winchellt  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  hard,  black,  and 
apparently  eminently  durable  slate  suitable  for  roofing,  school-slates, 
tables,  mantels,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  slate  is  usually  applied. 
Quarries  were  opened  here  by  the  railroad  company  in  1880,  but  for 
some  unknown  reason  were  discontinued  before  any  of  the  stone  had 
been  put  upon  the  market.  The  deposit  is  regarded  as  of  especial  value 
by  Professor  Winchell,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most  western  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  railroad  renders  the  trans- 
portation of  the  quarried  material  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

Michigan. — An  extensive  deposit  of  Hurouian  slates  occurs  in  the 
northwestern  portion  of  the  northern  peninsula  of  this  State,  princi- 
pally in  the  towns  of  Houghton,  Marquette,  and  Menomonee.  But  a 
small  portion  of  the  entire  formation  will  furnish  material  snf&ciently 
fissile,  homogeneous,  and  durable  for  roofing  purposes;  nevertheless 
the  supply  of  good  material  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  practically  inex- 
haustible. At  I/Anse  the  beds  extend  down  to  the  lake  shore,  but 
are  badly  shattered,  not  homogeneous,  nor  of  sufficient  durability  in 
this  immediate  vicinity  to  be  of  value.  Good  roofing  slate  is,  however, 
found  about  15  miles  from  L'Anse,  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Huron  mountain  range,  and  about  3  miles  from  Huron  Bay,  where  ex- 
tensive quarries  have  been  opened.  The  stone  here  is  susceptible  of 
being  split  into  large,  even  slabs  ot  any  desired  thickness,  with  a  fine 
silky,  homogeneous  grain,  and  combines  durability  and  toughness  with 
smoothness.  Its  color  is  an  agreeable  black  and  very  uniform.  Sev- 
eral companies  have  located  their  quarries  along  the  creek  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  slate,  and  a  tramway  about  3^  miles  in 

*  History  of  Lancaster. 

t Preliminary  Rep.  on  the  Bailding  Stones,  etc.,  of  Minnesota,  lS80,p.  17. 
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leDgth  has  been  built  dovrn  to  the  bay,  where  a  dock  has  been  erected 
for  the  unloading  of  vessels  and  for  the  convenient  shipment  of  the 
material.* 

New  Jersey. — The  belt  of  Silurian  slates  and  shales  extending  in  a 
northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction  entirely  across  the  northern 
part  of  this  State  includes  several  quarriable  areas,  but  which  have  up 
to  the  present  time  been  utilized  only  to  a  limited  extent  Quarries 
have  been  worked  at  La  Fayette  and  Newton,  in  Sussex  County,  and  also 
at  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  in  Warren  County.  The  product  of  these 
is  represented  by  Professor  Cookt  as  of  good  quality  and  suitable  not 
only  for  roofing  material,  but  also  for  school  slates,  tiles,  mantels,  etc 

Hew  Hampshire. — Professor  Hitchcock  states  %  that  the  only  forma- 
tion in  this  State  likely  to  furnish  good  roofing  slates  is  the  Cambrian 
range  along  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  There  have  been  quarries  upon  this 
belt  in  the  towns  of  Littleton,  Hanover,  and  Lebanon,  but  they  have  not 
now  been  worked  for  several  years.  The  atone  is  stated  to  be  not  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Maine  and  Vermont,  but  certain  portions  of  it  might  be 
utilized  locally  to  good  advantage,  as  for  tables,  platforms,  curbs,  and 
flag-stones.  In  Littleton  the  band  of  rocks  suitable  for  working  is  nearly 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide  and  has  been  opened  at  two  localities.  The 
strata  are  vertical  and  the  outcrops  on  a  hill  where  good  drainage  can 
be  had  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet.  The  stone  is  soft,  apparently  dura- 
ble, and  of  a  dark-blue  color,  but  does  not  cleave  so  thin  as  the  slate 
from  Maine.  At  East  Lebanon  the  valuable  part  of  the  slate  bed  is  30 
feet  in  width.  The  stone  does  not  split  sufficiently  thin  for  rooting,  but 
can  be  utilized  to  good  advan  tage  for  chimney-pieces,  table-tops,  and 
shelves ;  also  for  sinks,  cisterns,  flooring-tiles,  etc.  The  waste  material 
was  formerly  ground  and  bolted  into  slate  flour. 

New  ForA;.— According  to  Professor  Mather  §  "The  roofing-slate  forma- 
tion of  this  State  ranges  through  Kensselaer  County  from  2  miles  west 
of  Lebanon  Springs  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Hoosic;  thence  north 
in  Washington  County  through  the  towns  of  White  Creek,  Jackson, 
Salem,  Hebron,  Granville  and  Hampton;  and  thence  an  unknown  dis- 
tance into  Vermont."  A  range  of  roofing  slate  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Hoosic  quarries  extends  also  through  the  townsof  Canaan, 
Austerlitz,  Hillsdale,  Copake,  Aneram,  and  Pulver's  Corners,  in  Colum- 
bia County.  The  most  important  quarries  at  present  worked  are  in  the 
townsof  Hampton,  Middle  Granville,  Granville,  and  Salem,  in  Washing- 
ton County,  and  Hoosic,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Rensselaer  County, 
though  there  are  said  to  be  numerous  promising  localities  in  diflferent 
parts  of  the  range  which  have  never  been  opened.  Professor  Mather 
estimates  the  quantity  of  slate  suitable  for  roofing  in  the  range  as  above 
given  to  be  ''sufficient  to  supply  a  nation's  wants  for  ages."    The  same 

*  Geol.  of  Micbi^aii,  Vol.  iii,  Part  i,  p.  Kil. 

t  AiiD.  Rep.  State  Gooloj^ist  of  New  Jersey,  l.^Hl,  p.  (jQ, 

t  Geol.  of  New  llampjjhire,  Vol.  ill,  p.  Hi. 

$  Nat.  Hist,  of  Now  York,  Geology,  1843,  part  1,  Pj^^^I^qqqI^ 
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aathority  states  that  these  slates,  though  softer  than  the  imported  Welsh 
slates,  are  equally  good.  They  are  reported  by  Doctor  Fitch*  as  occur- 
ring in  a  great  variety  of  colors,  passing  through  almost  innumerable 
shades  of  gray,  brown,  black,  blue,  green,  yellow,  purple,  and  red.  This 
lastvariety,  I  am  informed  byProfessor  Smock,  is  the  most  highlyvalued, 
bringing  about  three  times  the  price  of  tlie  black.  It  is  quarried  ex- 
tensively at  North  Granville,  near  the  Vermont  line,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  best  of  its  kind  produced  in  this  country.  According  to  Doctor 
Fitch  t  the  bed  of  red  slate,  although  at  present  quarried  in  only  one  or 
two  towns,  '^  occurs  in  a  nearly  continuous  line  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  slate  formation  from  Vermont  to  New  Jersey."  But  a  small  part 
of  this,  however,  is  capable  of  furnishing  material  of  good  quality. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made,  as  I  am  informed  by  Professor  Smock, 
to  open  quarries  in  the  central  and  western  half  of  Washington  County 
with  but  indifferent  success,  those  now  worked  being  almost  altogether 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  county,  near  the  Vermont  line. 

Pennsylvania. — ^The  narrow  slate  belt  already  noted  ai^  occurring  in 
Harford  County,  Md.,  crosses  the  State  line  into  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  York  County,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  sweeps  around  in 
a  gradually  narrowing  curve  to  the  Susquehanna  Eiver,  appearing 
again  on  its  eastern  bank,  in  Fulton  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
where  it  finally  disappears.  It  is  from  this  narrow  belt,  at  its  greatest 
dimensions  less  than  a  mile  wide  and  scarcely  more  than  six  miles 
long,  that  has  been  quarried  for  many  years  the  justly  celebrated  blue- 
black  "  Peach  Bottom  slate."  The  stone  is  stated  to  rank  very  high  for 
strength  and  durability.  It  is  tough,  fine,  and  smooth  in  texture,  and  is 
stated  not  to  fade  on  exposure,  buildings  on  which  it  has  been  exposed 
for  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  still  showing  it  fresh  and  unchanged. 
An  analysis  of  this  slate  is  given  in  the  tables.  The  principal  quar- 
ries now  worked  are  at  Bangor  and  West  Bangor,  York  County,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  adjacent  points  just  across  the  line  in  Maryland. 

The  Utica  and  Hudson  Eiver  slate  formation,  in  which  lie  the  largest 
and  most  important  quarries  of  slate  at  present  worked  in  this  country, 
extends  in  a  belt  of  from  7  to  12  miles  in  width  throughout  the  entire 
northern  parts  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  Counties,  and  thence  in  a 
gradually  though  unevenly  narrowing  band  in  a  general  southwesterly 
direction  through  Berks,  Lebanon,  Dauphin,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin 
Counties,  whence  it  passes  into  Maryland.  But  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  thus  roughly  delineated  area  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  furnish  stone 
for  economic  purposes.  The  quarries  at  present  worked,  beginning  with 
the  northeastern  part  of  Northampton  County,  are  situated  at  East 
Bangor,  Bangor,  Pen  Argyl,  Chapman's  Station,  Catasauqua,  Allen- 
town,  dale,  Lynnsport,  and  Stinesville. 

The  geological  character  of  the  beds  and  the  details  regarding  the 
quarries  have  been  described  with  considerable  detail  by  Mr.  R.  H.  San- 


•  Trans.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Soc,  iH^tO,  p.  830.  iOp,  cit.,  p.  «34. 
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ders,*  and  which  it  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  here.  The  slates  pro- 
daced  are  all  of  a  blue  or  blue-black  color,  and  are  used  for  all  purposes 
to  which  such  material  is  usually  applied.  In  the  manufacture  of  school- 
slates  a  softer  and  finer  grade  of  material  is  requisite  titan  for  most 
other  purposes.  These  are  split  from  the  block  in  the  same  manner  as 
roofing-slates,  their  edges  trimmed  with  a  circular  saw,  and  the  faces 
smoothed  by  a  drawing-knife,  after  which  they  are  rubbed  down  with  a 
cloth  and  fine  slate  dust  till  tlie  surface*  is  smooth  and  even.  They  are 
then  mounted  in  wooden  frames  and  packed  for  shipment. 

The  following  statistics  of  shipments  from  the  Slatington  region  for 
the  year  1882  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry:  t 

Squares  of  roofing  slates,  100,000 ;  cases  of  school  slates,  29,704 ;  cases 
of  blackboards,  1,171;  cases  of  mantels,  71;  mantels  (pieces)  2,704; 
cases  of  hearths,  6 ;  cases  of  flagging,  173J ;  flagging  (pieces)  16,643 ; 
cases  of  sawed  slate,  15;  cases  of  pencil  slate,  3;  making  a  total  by 
weight  of  about  29,920  tons  for  the  year. 

South  Carolina. — Clay  slates  are  stated  J  to  occur  in  this  State  in  a 
broad  band  extending  along  the  edge  of  the  Tertiary  formations  from 
Edgefield  County,  on  the  southwest,  to  Chesterfield,  on  the  northeast 
The  present  writer  has  seen  none  of  this  material  nor  has  he  any  knowl- 
edge regarding  its  adaptability  for  any  form  of  architectural  work. 

Teojflw.— Bluish-black  slates  of  a  jointed  and  thinly  stratified  struct- 
ure, resembling  the  surface  slates  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont, 
and  promising  of  great  utility,  are  stated  to  occur  in  Llano  and  Presidio 
Counties.  §    The  writer  has  seen  none  of  these. 

Vermont — The  roofing  slates  of  Vermont  are  stated  by  Professor 
Hitchcock  II  to  exist  in  three  distinct  and  nearly  parallel  belts,  occupy- 
ing the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  portions  of  the  State.  The  east- 
ern belt  extends  from  Guilford,  one  of  the  most  southern  towns  in  the 
State,  to  Waterford,  and  probably  as  far  north  as  Burke,  in  Caledonia 
County,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  an  immense  outcrop  of  granite.  The  slate 
of  this  belt  differs  from  that  of  the  other  divisions  in  presenting  a  more 
laminated  appearance,  resembling  closely  a  mica  schist,  the  cleavage 
corresponding  closely  with  the  lamination,  which  varies,  if  at  all,  but  a 
trifle  from  the  planes  of  stratification.  The  stone  is  represented  as  of 
good  color,  tough,  and  durable.  Besides  for  roofing  purposes  it  was 
used  largely  for  tombstones  prior  to  1830,  when  marble  began  to  be 
used  in  its  place.  The  first  quarry  opened  in  this  belt  is  stated  by  the 
above  authority  to  have  been  that  of  the  New  England  Slate  Company^ 
who  commenced  operations  in  1812.  At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the 
author  is  aware,  no  quarries  whatever  are  worked  in  this  belt. 

The  middle  range  of  slate  extends  from  Lake  Memphremagog  in  a 

*  Rep.  D  3,  Second  Geol.  Surv.  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I,  1883.  pp.  83-160. 
t  From  Rep.  I>\  2d  G^eol.  Surv.  Pennsylvania,  p.  144-146. 
tSoath  Carolina,  Resources,  Population,  etc.,  1883,  p.  13.3. 
^Second  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  of  Texas,  1876,  p.  26. 
II  Geol.  of  Vermont,  Vol.  ii,  1861,  p.  791. 
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southerly  course  as  fi>r  as  Barnard.  The  slate  found  in  this  differs  from 
that  of  the  eastern  belt  in  that  it  splits  more  readily  into  thin  sheets, 
is  not  so  distinctly  laminated,  and  is  more  uniform  in  color,  ^<  bein^ 
nearly  black  and  apparently  free  from  the  traces  of  iron  oxides.'^  A 
single  quarry  is  now  in  operation  in  this  belt,  that  of  the  Adams  Slate 
Company,  in  Northfield,  Washington  County. 

The  western  and  most  important  of  the  slate  belts  of  this  State  ex- 
tends from  a  point  near  the  town  of  Cornwall,  on  the  north,  southward 
through  Castleton,  Fairhaven,  Poultney,  Wells,  and  Pawlet,  and  passes 
into  the  State  of  New  York  at  Oranville.  In  this  slate  it  is  stated 
^*  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  stratification  and  cleavage 
]>lanes,  the  dip  of  the  latter  being  greater  than  the  former.'^  In  color 
the  slates  of  this  region  are  said  to  closely  resemble  those  of  Wales, 
being  of  a  dark  purple,  with  blotches  of  green,  while  some  of  the  strata 
are  green  throughout.  In  some  portions  of  the  formation  a  red  slate 
occurs,  similar  to  that  found  across  the  line  in  New  York  State.  This 
variety  is  not,  however,  now  quarried.  This  western  area  furnishes  the 
most  fissile  and  valuable  slates  of  the  State,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  tables,  is  very  extensively  worked.  The  slate  is  soft 
and  uniform  in  texture,  and  can  be  readily  planed  or  sawn  with  a  steel 
circular  saw,  such  as  is  used  in  sawing  lumber.  It  is  well  adapted  and 
extensively  used,  not  only  for  roofing  purposes,  but  for  school  slates, 
slate-pencils,  blackboards,  table-tops,  mantels,  etc.  It  is  very  exten- 
sively raarbleized.  It  is  stated  by  Professor  Hitchcock*  that  the  first 
quarry  opened  in  this  region  was  that  of  Hon.  Alanson  Allan,  who  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  school  slates  at  Fairhaven  in  1845. 

Virginia. — On  Hunt  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Slate  River,  in  Buckingham 
County,  in  this  State,  there  occur  extensive  deposits  of  blue-black  slate 
of  a  quality  suitable  for  a  variety  of  uses,  although  they  are  now  used 
almost  altogether  for  roofing  purposes.  The  principal  quarries  now 
worked  are  at  or  near  the  towns  of  Buckingham,  New  Canton,  and  Ore 
Banks.  Another  belt  of  slate  of  the  same  geological  age  (Archaean)  as 
that  just  mentioned  is  stated  to  occur  near  the  southeast  base  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  Amherst  and  Bates  Counties.  Very  few  samples  of  any 
of  these  have  as  yet  come  into  the  Museum  collection. 

(d)  Catlinite,  or  Indian  Pipe  Stone. 

Although  frequently  found  in  the  collections  of  amateur  mineralo- 
gists, this  sabstauce  can  not  be  considered  a  true  mineral,  but  is  rather 
an  indurated  clay.t  It  therefore  varies  greatly  in  composition,  as  it 
does  also  in  color  and  degree  of  induration.  The  usual  color  is  a  deep 
though  dull  red,  often  beautifully  flecked  with  small  yellowish  dots. 
This  form  is  soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  but  is  sufficiently 
firm  and  compact  to  retain  the  sharpest  edges  and  lines  that  may  be 

•  Op,  dt,  p.  796. 

t  See  Analyses,  Geol.  Minnesota,  Vol.  i,  p.  542. 
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carved  upon  it.  The  material  first  derived  its  notoriety  from  the  faet 
that  the  Sioax  Indians  utilized  it  for  the  manufacture  of  their  pipes 
and  various  other  articles,  and  at  the  present  time  these  same  people 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Flandreaii,  Dak.,  derive  a  considerable  income 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  articles. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  material  occurs  only  in  a  thin  bed  under- 
lying the  hard  and  tough  red  quartzite  of  the  vicinity,  it  can,  with  the 
present  facilities  for  extraction,  be  obtained  in  blocks  of  only  very  mod- 
erate dimensions.  Its  color  is  such,  however,  that  in  proper  combina- 
tions it  could  be  used  very  advantageously  in  interior  decorations.  The 
principal  source  of  the  material  is  near  Pipe  Stone  City,  in  Pipe  Stone 
County,  Minn.* 

*  See  Geol.  of  Miunesota,  Vol.  i ;  also  Am.  Jour.  ISci.,  lo67,  p.  15,  aud  Am.  Natural- 
ist, 1868-^69. 
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STONES  OF  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 
A.— ALABASTER. 

Italy. — Alabaster  of  the  finest  quality  occurs  iu  several  parts  of  Italy, 
particularly  at  Miemo,  in  Tuscany,  Fontibagni,  and  Castellina,  and  at 
Aosta,  in  Piedmont.  The  purest  and  best  variety  is,  however,  from  Val 
di  Marmolago,  near  Castellina.^  Some  of  these  are  very  extensively 
worked,  the  clouded  varieties  being  made  into  vases  and  other  objects, 
while  the  pure  white  varieties  are  made  into  statuettes.  In  this  form 
they  are  sold  in  considerable  quantities  in  this  country,  passing  under 
the  name  of  Florentine  marbles.  As  prepared  for  the  market  these  are 
indistinguishable  from  true  marble  by  any  but  an  expert,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  a  large  number  of  people  are  yearly  imposed  upon.  Should  one 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  this  article  is  being  imposed  upon  him  for 
true  marble  he  has  but  to  try  the  object  iu  some  obscure  part  with  the 
thumb-nail.  Alabaster  is  readily  scratched  or  indented  in  this  manner 
while  marble  is  not  affected.  Another  test  is  to  apply  a  dilute  acid. 
True  marble  will  dissolve  and  effervesce  briskly,  while  the  alabaster  re- 
mains unchanged.  Besides  being  softer  and  hence  more  liable  to  injury 
these  alabaster  objects  are  inferior  to  those  of  marble  in  that  they  are 
more  easily  soiled  and  are  difficult  to  cleanse. 

It  is  stated*  that  the  Italian  alabaster  is,  when  first  quarried,  semi- 
transparent,  and  that  it  is  wrought  while  in  this  state.  It  is  then 
rendered  white  and  opaque  (like  marble)  by  placing  the  objects  in  a 
vessel  of  cold  water  which  is  then  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  cool  to  a  temperature  of  about  7(K>  or  8(P  Fahr. 
when  the  objects  are  removed  and  carefully  wiped  dry.  At  first  they 
appear  little  changed  by  their  baptism,  but  gradually  assume  the  de- 
sired color  and  opacity. 

B.— SERPENTINOUS  ROCKS.    VERDANTIQUE  MARBLES. 

England. — None  of  the  American  serpentinous  rocks  now  known  can 
compare  in  point  of  beauty,  in  variety  and  elegance  of  colors,  with  those 
of  the  Lizard  district  in  Cornwall,  England.   A  series  of  polished  blocks 

•  HaU :  Build,  and  Omain.  Stones,  p.  1C5. 

t Apple ton^s  Diet,  of  Meehanics,  Vol.  ii,  p.  387.  ^  -  ■ 
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of  these  in  the  Mnseum  collection  show  the  prevailing  colors  to  be  dark 
olive  green  with  veins,  streaks,  and  blotches  of  greenish  white,  choco- 
late brown,  and  blood  red.  The  green  varieties  are  often  spotted  by 
ill-defined  flakes  of  a  "  silky  bronzitic  mineral.'^ 

The  rock  is  softer  than  the  serpentine  of  Harford  Connty,  Md..  bnt 
takes  an  equally  good  surface  and  polish,  and  works  much  more  readily. 
It  is  stated  by  Hull  •  to  be  obtainable  in  blocks  from  7  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  According  to  this  same  au- 
thority, the  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  interior  decorations  and  is 
now  being  nsed  for  ornamental  fonts,  pulpits,  small  shafts,  and  pilas- 
ters, as  well  as  for  vases,  tazza,  and  inlaid  work. 

Considering  the  remarkable  beauty  and  the  variety  of  colors  dis- 
played by  this  stone,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  not  have  found  its 
way  more  extensively  into  American  markets. 

The  rock  is  regarded  by  Bonney t  as  an  altered  intruded  igneous  rock, 
rich  in  olivine  (Lherzolite). 

Italy. — The  principal  serpentinous  rocks  of  Italy  are  the  ophicalcites 
of  Pegli  and  Pietra  Lavezzara,  near  Genoa,  and  of  Levante,  and  the  true 
serpentine  of  Tuscany.  The  Verde  di  Pegli  is  a  breccia  consisting  of 
deep  green  fragments  of  serpentine  cemented  by  light  green  calcite. 
The  contrast  of  colors  thus  produced  is  said  to  be  very  pleasing.  The 
Verde  di  Geneva  stone  from  quarries  at  Pietra  Lavezzara  is  also  a 
breccia  consisting  of  green,  blackish  green,  brown,  or  red  serpentine 
fragments  with  an  abundant  cement  of  white  or  greenish  calcite.  It 
has  been  quarried  from  time  immemorable  and  is  largely  used  in  France 
where  it  is  known  as  Vert  de  Genes.  Its  selling  price  at  Turin  is  about 
20  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  ophicalcite  of  Levante  is  a  breccia  like  the 
preceding,  the  fragment  being  of  a  violet  or  wine  red  color.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  work  but  acquires  a  good  polish.  The  Italian  name  for  the  stone 
is  rosso  or  Verde  di  Levante;  though  sometimes  called  granito  di  Le- 
vante. The  Tuscany  serpentine  from  quarries  near  Prato  is  known  com- 
mercially as  Verde  di  Prato.  The  stone  is  of  a  deep  green  color,  carry- 
ing crystals  or  nodules  of  diallage  and  is  traversed  by  a  net- work  of 
fine  lines  giving  it  a  brecciated  appearance.  It  contains  also  veins  of 
noble  serpentine  of  a  clear,  greenish  or  whitish  color.  It  is  softer  than 
ordinary  serpentine  and  acquires  only  a  dull  polish,  but  works  very 
readily.  The  dark  green  varieties  are  most  valued,  and  having  been  used 
in  ancient  monuments  is  frequently  called  the  Nero  antico  di  Prato  | 
This  stone  is  stated  by  Hull  to  be  subject  to  rapid  decay  when  exposed 
to  atmospheric  influences. 

*  Bailding  and  Ornameutiil  Stones,  p.  102. 

t  Qaar.  Jour.  Geological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  xxxni,  Part  2,  1877,  p.  684. 

t  Delesse,  pp.  77-79. 
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C— LIMESTONES  AND  MAEBLES. 
(1)  AFRICA. 

Numidian  Marbles. — Within  a  very  few  years  there  have  been  re- 
opened in  Algeria  and  Tunis  the  famous  quarries  of  '^Numidian"  mar- 
bles, from  whence  the  ancient  Romans  are  stated  to  have  obtained  the 
celebrated  '*  Giallo  Antico''  and  other  stones  for  the  decoration  of  their 
houses  and  temples. 

According  to  Playfair,^  the  name  Numidian  is  incorrect,  as  the  mar- 
bles are  not  found  in  Numidia  proper,  but  in  the  provinces  of  Africa 
and  Mauritania.  "  Most  of  the  Giallo  Antico,''  says  this  authority, 
"used  in  Rome  was  obtained  from  Simittu  Colonia,  the  modern  Chem- 
tou,  in  the  valley  of  Medjerda,  the  quarries  of  which  are  now  being 
worked  by  a  Belgian  company ;  but  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable 
marbles  are  found  near  Kleker,  in  the  province  of  Oran,  in  Algeria. 
There,  on  the  top  of  Montagne  Ghrise^  exists  an  elevated  plateau,  1,500 
acres  in  extent,  forming  an  uninterrupted  mass  of  the  most  splendid 
marbles  and  breccias  which  the  world  contains.  Their  variety  is  as 
extraordinary  as  their  beauty.  There  is  creamy-white,  like  ivory; 
rose  color,  like  coral;  Giallo  Antico.  Some  are  variegated  as  a  pea- 
cock^s  plumage,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mounta^in,  where  there  has 
been  a  great  earth  movement,  the  rock  has  been  broken  up  and  re- 
cemented  together,  forming  a  variety  of  breccia  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary richness  and  beauty." 

There  are  in  the  Museum  collections  a  series  of  these,t  which  range 
in  color  through  many  shades  of  gray,  drab,  siena,  yellow,  and  rose-red, 
and  which  are  designated  in  our  markets  under  the  names  of  jaune, 
antique  dori^  paonazzo  rosso j  jauTie  chiaro  ondate,  jaune  rosS,  rose  clair^ 
brecJie  sanguin,  and  jaspe  rouge.  All  are  extremely  compact  and  hard 
and  acquire  a  surface  and  polish  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  United 
States,  at  present,  produces  nothing  that  can  compare  with  them  for 
interior  decorations. 

Egyptian  onyx  or  ''^Oriental  alabaster.^ — This  beautiful  stone,  which, 
like  the  onyx  marbles  of  Mexico,  is  a  travertine,  occurs,  according  to 
Hull,t  in  extensive  beds  Jimongst  the  Tertiary  limestones  of  Blad  Recam 
(marble  country)  near  the  ravine  of  Oned  Abdallah,   Egypt.     The 

*  Geol.  Mag.,  Dec,  1885,  p.  562. 

tThe  gift  of  Mr.  E.  Fritsch,  of  New  York,  by  whom  they  were  imported. 

X  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  179.  There  is  confusion  here  among  luthori- 
ties.  Hull,  as  above  noted,  sets  down  the  Egyptian  onyx  as  from  Blad  Recam.  De- 
lesse  {op.  city  p.  155),  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  the  Egyptian  rock  comes  from 
Beni-Sonef,  abont  25  leagues  south  of  Cairo  on  the  Nile,  and  from  Syout,  still  farther 
south,  while  the  Algerian  stone  is  stated  to  occur  at  Aiu-Tembalek,  near  the  river 
Isser,  in  the  province  of  Oran.  As  the  imported  Mtone  is  known  altogether  as  Egyp- 
tian onxy,  it  seems  probable  that  it  comes  from  either  Beni-Sonef  or  Syout.  To  judge 
from  samples  in  the  Musenm  collections  the  Egyptian  stone  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  Algeria.  . 
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stone  was  used  by  the  inbabitauts  of  Korne  aud  Carthage  for  the  in- 
terior decorations  of  their  houses,  but  for  over  one  thousand  years  the 
quarries  were  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  not  until  1849  that  they 
were  rediscovered  by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Delmonte.  The  stone  is 
of  a  whitish,  yellow,  and  amber  color,  and  presents  the  peculiar  banded 
and  wavy  structure  common  to  stones  of  this  class.  It  is  now  shipped 
in  considerable  quantities  to  Paris,  where  it  is  utilized  in  the  mana- 
factnre  of  candlesticks,  timepieces,  and  similar  articles.  It  is  also  im- 
ported into  this  country  and  is  used  in  the  decorative  work  of  soda 
fountains  and  for  small  articles  of  household  furniture. 

Nummulitic  limestone. — The  celebrated  numraulitic  limestone  of  Eo- 
cene age  from  Northern  Africa,  and  which  was  so  extensively  nsed  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  construction  of  their  pyramids,  is  represented  in 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum  by  a  7  inch  cube,  the  gift  of 
Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  Navy.  This  particular  block  was  formerly 
a  portion  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  obelisk  at  Alexandria,  and  was 
brought  away  at  the  same  time  as  the  obelisk  itself.  Hull  states  that 
this  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  Baalbec,  Aleppo,  and  some 
of  the  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  of  the  same 
material.* 

(2)  BELGIUM. 

This  country  is  stated  by  Violet f  to  be  exceptionally  rich  in  colored 
marbles,  though  white  varieties  are  entirely  wanting.  They  are  mostly 
of  a  somber  or  dull  color,  and,  like  the  marbles  of  Northern  France,  be- 
long, ciccording  to  Delesse,t  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  forma- 
tions. The  i)riucipal  varieties  now  quarried  for  exportation,  ais  repre- 
sented in  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  are  the  black  of  St. 
Anne,  from  Busnie,  province  of  Namur,  the  blue  from  Couillet,  near 
Charlefoi  province  of  Hainan t,  the  reds  from  Cerfontaine  and  Merlemont, 
near  Philippeville,  province  of  Namur,  and  the  well-known  **  Belgian 
black''  from  quarries  in  Golzines,  and  the  environs  of  Dinant,  also  in 
the  province  of  Namur.§  All  of  these  are  very  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact, admitting  of  smooth  surfaces  and  high  polish. 

The  St.  Anne  marble  is  of  a  deep  blue-black  color  with  many  short 
and  interrupted  veins  of  white;  those  of  Couillet  are  much  lighter  in 
cx)lor  and  with  more  white ;  some  of  the  varieties  are  breccias  composed 
of  fragments  of  compact  blue-gray  limestone  imbedded  in  a  white  crys- 
talline matrix.  The  red  marbles  of  Cerfontaine  and  Merlemont  are 
known  as  rouge  griottej  rouge  griotte  fleure^  rouge  impSrial^  and  rouge  royal. 

*  Op.  city  p.  ^236. 

t  Lea  raarbres,  p.  44. 

X  Mat<Sriaux  de  construction,  p.  194. 

4  Violet  gives  th§  full  list  of  Belgian  marbles  as  follows :  **  Le  marbre  Saint  Anne, 
le  rouge  royal,  le  rouge  imp<5rial,  la  griotte  de  Flandre,  la  griotte  fleurie,  le  granite 
beige,  le  bleu  beige,  le  Florence  beige,  bizantin  beige,  bleu  antique,  le  grand  antique, 
le  petit  antique,  et  les  marbres  noirs  de  (lolzinnes  et  de  Dinant.^' 
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All  are  dull  red,  of  light  and  dark  shades,  varioasly  spotted,  flecked, 
and  veined  with  white  and  gray ;  none  of  them  are  as  brilliant  in  color 
as  the  French  griottes.  The  variety  ronge  royal  is  very  light,  and  some- 
what resembles  certain  varieties  of  the  Tennessee  marbles,  but  is  in- 
ferior. The  well-known  "Belgian  black''  is  of  a  deep  black  color,  hard 
and  difiicut  to  work,  but  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  considered  the  best 
of  its  kind  now  in  the  market. 

(3)  BERMUDA. 

The  building  stones  of  Bermuda  are  altogether  calcareous  and  frag- 
mental.  Although  popularly  known  as  coral  limestones,  they  contain 
as  a  rule  fully  as  large  a  pro  portion  of  shell  as  of  coral  fragments. 
Nearly  all  the  quarried  material  belongs,  according  to  Professor  Eice,* 
to  the  drift  sand-rock  variety,  i.  e.,  rocks  made  up  of  fragments  blown 
inland  from  the  beach  and  subsequently  cemented  by  calcareous  matter 
in  a  crystalline  or  subcrystalline  state.  The  rock  varies  in  color  and 
texture  from  chalky  white,  fine  grained,  and  porous  (somewhat  like  the 
French  Caen  stone),  to  a  darker,  coarser,  but  tough  and  compact  form, 
in  which  the  individual  fragments,  often  of  a  pink  color,  are  one-iburth 
of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter. 

According  to  the  authority  above  quoted  the  rock  is  usually  very  soft 
and  is  quarried  out  in  large  blocks  by  means  of  a  peculiar  long-handled 
chisel,  and  afterward  sawn  up  in  sizes  and  shapes  to  suit  individual 
cases.  The  harder  varieties,  as  found  at  Paynter's  Yale  and  elsewhere 
are,  however,  worked  like  "any  ancient  limestone  or  marble." 

Most  of  the  houses  of  Bermuda  are  stated  by  Professor  Kice  to  be 
built  of  this  soft,  friable  variety,  and  even  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
the  same  material  sawn  into  thin  slabs.  When  covered  with  a  coating 
of  whitewash  the  stone  is  found  suflBciently  durable  for  ordinary  build- 
ings in  that  climate,  but  if  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  a  New  England 
winter  it  would  crumble  rapidly.  The  hard  rock,  such  as  is  found  at 
Paynter's  Yale  and  Ireland  Island,  "  has  been  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  fortilications  and  other  Government  works"  on  the  islands.  "  The 
quarry  of  the  lioyal  Engineers,  near  Elbow  Bay,  api>ears  to  be  in 
beach-rock." 

(4)  ENGLAND. 

Bath  oolite. — The  well-known  Bath  stone  or  Bath  oolite  is  a  light, 
almost  white  or  cream-colored  oolitic  limestone  from  quarries  in  the 
Jurassic  formations  which  extend  from  the  coast  of  Dorset,  in  the  south 
of  England,  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through  Somersetshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Oxfordshire,  iN'orthamptonshire,  to  Lincolnshire,  to  York- 
shire.! 

In  texture  it  is  distinctly  oolitic,  soft,  and  very  easy  to  work.    Its 


•  Geol.  of  Bermuda,  Bull.  25,  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1884. 
t  Hull,  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  210. 
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darability  when  exposed  iu  the  trying  climate  of  America  is  a  matter 
of  great  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  charches  and  cathedrals  erected  in  the  west  of  En- 
gland as  long  ago  as  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  centariea,  are 
stated  by  Hall*  to  be  still  in  good  preservation. 

As  yet  the  stone  has  been  bat  little  used  in  this  country,  though 
a  movement  has  been  of  late  on  foot  for  its  introduction. 

Portland  «^on^.— This  stone,  which  has  been  in  use  in  England  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  light-colored  Jurassic  lime- 
stone from  quarries  on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  near  Weymouth.  In  com- 
position it  is  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  its  texture  is  too  un- 
even to  recommend  it  for  other  than  massive  structures.  It  was  used 
in  the  construction  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  (London),  and  many  churches 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  t 

(5)  FRANCE. 

Oriotte^or  French  Red. — ^This beautiful  stone  takes  its  name,  according 
to  Violet,J  from  the  griotte  cherry,  owing  to  its  brilliant  red  color. 
When,  as  frequently  happens,  the  uniform  redness  is  broken  by  small 
white  spots,  it  is  called  "  birds-eye  griotte  ^  {griotte  ceil  de  perdrix). 
Some  varieties  are  traversed  by  white  veins,  but  these  are  regarded  as 
defects  and  are  avoided  in  quarrying.  The  stone  is  found  in  several  lo- 
calities in  the  French  Pyrenees,  notably  in  the  valley  of  the  Barousse,  of 
the  Pique,  at  the  bridge  of  the  Taoulo,  and  in  the  environs  of  Prades« 
It  is  used  for  all  manner  of  interior  decorative  work  in  France,  and  is 
exported  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to  this  country.  This  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  brilliant  in  color  of  any  marble  of  which  the  author  has 
knowledge.  In  the  small  slabs  usually  seen  in  soda-fountains,  coun- 
ters, etc.,  it  appears  homogeneous  and  free  from  flaws.  As  displayed  in 
the  halls  of  the  capital  building  at  Albany,  K  Y.,  however,  it  is  full  of 
flaws  and  has  been  so  extensively  **  filled"  as  to  give  the  whole  surface 
a  gummy  appearance,  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Tennessee 
marble  with  which  it  is  associated.  The  price  in  France  as  given  by 
Violet  §  is  from  400  to  500  francs  per  cubic  meter,  or  about  $2.75  to 
$3.50  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  quality. 

Another  marble  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color,  blotched  with  white  and 
known  as  Languedoc  marble  or  French  red,  is  stated  by  Violet  (op,  cit) 
to  occur  at  various  points  in  the  Pyrenees,  but  in  masses  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  compactness  at  Montagne  Noire  (Black  Mountain),  where  it 
has  been  quarried  since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  obtainable  here  in 
blocksof  considerable  size  which  briugin  the  market  of  Carcassone  prices 
varying  from  250  to  350  francs  per  cabic  meter,  or,  roughly  speaking. 

Op.  city  p.2U9. 

tHun,p.  212. 

tLes  Marbres,  etc.    Rapports  sar  L'Exposition  Min.,  1878,  xxviii,  p.  15. 

J  Op.  cit,  p.  16. 
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from  $1.75  to  $2.60  per  cubic  foot.  Other  French  marbles,  though  which 
are  but  little  used  in  this  couutry,  are  the  rose  marble  from  Caunes,  the 
vert-nwulinj  also  called  griotte  campan^  the  campan  vertj  or  the  campan 
melange.  The  wrongly  so-called  Italian  griotte  is,  according  to  Cha- 
teau •  obtained  from  quarries  at  La  Motte  de  F61ines-d'Hautpoul,  de- 
partment of  Herault.  Violet  states  that  this  name  was  given  it  simply 
that  it  might  command  a  higher  price. 

Caen  stone. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most  noted  limestones  of  modern  his- 
tory. It  is  a  soft,  finegrained  stone,  very  light  colored,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  carved  work,  but  so  absorbent  as  to  be  entirely  unfitted 
for  outdoor  work  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Egle- 
ston  t  states  that  in  the  climate  of  Few  York  City  the  stone  does  not 
endure  longer  than  ten  years  unless  protected  by  paint. 

The  stone  takes  its  name  from  Caen,  in  Normandy,  where  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  are  situated.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  soon  after  the  Norman  conquest,  where  it  was  largely  used  in 
cathedrals  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  cathedral  of  Canterbury  and  Westminster  Abbey  are  of 
this  stone.l 

Brocatelle. — This  is  a  very  beautiful  marble  ana  much  used  for  mantels 
and  other  interior  decorations.  The  body  of  the  stone,  is  very  fine  and 
compact,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color,  traversed  by  irregular  veins  and 
blotches  of  dull  red.  It  is  further  variegated  by  patches  or  nodules  of 
white  crystalline  calcite.  It  takes  an  excellent  polish  and  requires  less 
filling  than  many  marbles.  Its  source  is  stated  by  Violet  §  to  be  Jura, 
in  southern  France.  The  stone  is  difficult  of  extraction  and  brings  a 
high  price. 

The  name  brocatelle  is  stated  by  Newberry  ||  to  signify  a  coarse  kind 
of  brocade  used  for  tapestry. 

(6)  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA. 

The  two  principal  marbles  now  imported  from  this  country  are  known 
commercially  as  Formosa  and  Bougard.  Both  are  very  beautiful  stones, 
ranking  among  the  finest  now  in  general  use.  The  first  named  is  dark 
gray  and  white  mottled  and  blotched  with  red  j  it  is  slightly  fossil- 
iferous.  The  Bougard  has  about  the  same  colors,  but  is  lighter  and  the 
tints  are  more  obscure. 

Lumachelle  marble — This  is  a  fossiliferous  limestone  in  which  the 
shells  still  retain  their  nacre,  or  pearly  lining,  and  which  when  polished 
f^ives  off  in  spots  a  brilliant  iridescent  luster  with  rainbow  tints ;  the 
liner  varieties  being  seemingly  set  with  opals.    It  is  a  beautiful  stone  for 

t  Cause  and  prevention  of  the  decay  of  building  stone,  p.  27. 

t  HuU,  p.  230. 

$  Op.  cit,f  p.  33. 

I  Rep.  of  Judges,  p.  148. 
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inlaid  work  and  elaborate  ornam^utation,  but  is  usually  found  only  in 
small  slabs.  A  variety  quite  commonly  seen  in  mineral  cabinets  is  of 
a  dark  grayish-brown  color  and  with  occasional  brilliantly  iridescent 
spots  and  streaks  like  those  of  the  fine  opal.  It  is  brought  from  Blei- 
berg  and  Hall  in  the  Tyrol  in  Austria. 

(7)  ITALY. 

The  quarries  of  the  Apennines  in  northern  Italy,  near  Carrara,  Massa, 
and  Serravezza,  furnish  marbles  of  a  great  variety  of  colors  of  the  finest 
qualities  and  in  apparently  inexhaustible  quantities.  To  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  these  quarries  and  their  various  products  would  be  to  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  this  work.  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  brief 
description  of  only  those  stones  which  arc  imported  to  any  extent  into 
this  country. 

White  siattmry  marble, — ^This  is  a  fine  grained  saccfaaroidal  pure 
white  stone,  without  specks  or  flaws.  On  a  pohshed  surface  it  has  a 
peculiar  soft,  almost  waxy,  appearance,  entirely  different  from  the  dead 
whiteness  of  the  Vermont  statuary  marbles,  to  which  it  is  considered 
greatly  superior.  It  is  brought  principally  from  the  Poggio  Silvestro 
and  Betogli  quarries,  that  from  the  first  named  locality  l)eing  consid- 
01  ed  the  best.  The  price  of  the  stone  in  Italy  varies  from  15  to  40  liree 
per  cubic  foot  in  blocks  of  sufScient  size  for  an  ordinary  statue  5  feet  in 
height. 

Ordinary  white  or  block  marble, — This  is  usually  white  in  color,  though 
sometimes  faintly  bluish  and  veined.  It  is  largely  imported  into  this 
country,  and  used  lor  monumental  work.  The  variety  from  the  Canal 
Bianco  quarries  is  white,  with  faint  bluish  lines;  that  from  Gloja  quar- 
ries is  fine-grained,  and  uniformly  white  and  somewhat  translacent, 
sometimes  resembling  gypsum  on  a  polished  surface.  The  variety  from 
the  Ravaccione  quarries  is  faintly  water-blue,  while  that  from  the  Tau- 
tiscritti  quarries  is  of  similar  color,  but  traversed  by  fine,  dark-bluish 
veins.  These  stones  sell  for  from  4  to  10  lires  per  cubic  foot  in  blocks 
containing  20  cubic  feet  each. 

The  veined  marbles  from  the  Vara  and  Oioja  quarries  are  of  a  white 
color,  but  often  blotched  with  darker  hues,  and  traversed  by  a  coarse 
irregular  net- work  of  faintly  bluish  lines.  The  Bardiglio  marbles  of  the 
ordinary  type  from  the  Para  and  Gioja  quarries  are  of  a  water-blue 
color,  blotched  irregularly  with  white,  and  far  inferior  in  point  of  beauty 
to  the  justly-famed  Bardiglio  veined  marbles  from  the  Seravezza  quar- 
ries. These  are  of  a  light-blue  color,  traversed  by  an  irregular  net- work 
of  fine  dark-blue  lines,  intersecting  one  another  at  acute  angles.  This 
stone  is  used  very  extensively  in  soda-water  fountains,  counters,  and  for 
)>auellings. 

The  lied  Mixed  marble  from  quarries  at  Levante  is  also  much  sought, 
but  works  with  difiiculty  and  requires  much  filling.  It  is  properly  a 
breccia,  composed  of  irregular  whitish  and  red  fragments  embedded  in 
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a  reddish  paste.  It  does  not  take  a  high  polish,  nor  are  its  colors  bril- 
liant. The  so-called  Parmazo  marbles,  from  the  Miseglia,  Pescina,  and 
Bacca  del  Frobbi  qaarries,  are  all  white  or  whitish,  and  traversed  by  a 
very  coarse  net-work  of  black  or  blae- black  veins. 

The  Yellow  or  Siena  marbles  are,  next  to  the  white  statnary,  probably 
the  most  sought  and  widely-known  of  Italian  marbles.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  foreign  colored  marbles,  they  are  exceedingly  fine-grained  and 
compact  in  texture,  and  take  a  high  lustrous  ]K)lisb.  The  prevailing 
color  is  bright  yellow,  though  often  blotched  with  slight  purplish  or 
violet  shades.  When  these  darker  veins  or  blotches  prevail  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  stone  is  called  Brocatelle.  The  most  beautiful  variety 
of  the  Siena  marble  is  obtained,  according  to  Delesse,  from  Monte  Arenti^ 
in  Montagnola.  It  is  of  a  uniform  yellow  color,  but  blocks  of  large  size 
can  be  obtained  only  rarely,  and  these  often  bring  a  price  as  high  as  $6 
per  cubic  foot.  The  Brocatelle  variety  from  the  same  locality  is  worth 
only  about  two-thirds  this  sum. 

The  Potior  or  Black  and  Gold  marble. — This  is,  according  to  Delesse, 
a  black  silicious  limestone,  traversed  by  yellowish,  reddish,  or  brown 
veins  of  carbonate  of  iron.  It  is  brought  chiefly  from  the  Isle  of  Pal- 
maria,  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  from  Porto  Yenere.  A  small  amount 
is  also  produced  at  Carrara  and  Serravezza.  Blocks  of  this  stone  in 
the  National  Museum  show  a  good  surface  and  high  polish.  It  is 
a  beautiful  stone,  and  the  name  black  and  gold  well  describes  it.  The 
Portor  marble,  from  the  Monte  d'Arma  quarries,  is  a  breccia  of  fVag- 
ments  of  black  limestone  with  a  yellowish  cement.  This  is  inclined 
to  break  away  in  the  process  of  dressing,  thus  rendering  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  surface  impossible  without  much  filling. 

BUiok  marble. — A  fair  variety  of  this  material  is  brought  from  the 
Golonnata  quarries.  The  stone  is  not  so  dark  as  the  Belgian  black, 
nor  does  it  admit  of  so  high  a  polish. 

Breccia  marble. — The  breccia  marbles  from  Gragnana  and  Serravezza 
I  have  never  seen  in  use  in  this  country,  though  they  are  stated  to  be 
imported  to  a  slight  extent.  The  first-named  consists  of  small  bluish- 
white  fragments  cemented  closely  by  a  chalk-red  cement,  while  the 
second  variety  has  both  white  and  red  fragments  similarly  cemented. 

The  Yellow  marbles  of  Verona  and  Gragnana  are  entirely  different  in 
appearance  from  those  of  Siena,  beiug  rather  of  a  brownish  hue,  and 
taking  only  a  dull  polish.  They  are  compact  rocks,  excellently  adapted 
for  decorative  work.  The  so  called  red  marble  from  the  Castel  Poggio 
quarries  is  rather  a  chocolate  color,  dull  in  polish,  but  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

Buin  m(irble. — This  is  a  very  compact  yellowish  or  drab  limestone, 
the  beds  of  which  appear  to  have  been  fractured  in  every  conceivable 
direction  by  geological  agencies,  after  which  the  resultant  fragments 
have  become  recemented  by  a  calcareous  or  ferrugenous  cement.  The 
rock  is  therefore  really  a  breccia,  although  the  proportional  amount  of 
H.  Mis.  170,  p.  2 31  (  Vir-irfl(> 
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cement  is  very  small,  and  the  actual  displacement  of  the  varioos  par- 
ticles but  slight.  When  cut  and  polished  the  slabs  have  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  mosaics,  representing  the  ruins  of  ancient  caatles  or 
other  structures.  Hence  the  name  of  "  ruin  marble."  The  locality  as 
given  by  Delesse,  is  in  the  environs  of  Florence,  Italy,  at  the  bridge 
of  Bignaad,  valley  of  the  Siene. 

(8)  JAPAN. 

Stone  is  bat  little  used  as  yet  in  Japan  for  purposes  of  construction. 
Granite,  trachyte,  and  trachyte-tuff  are  said  to  be  used  for  fonndations, 
temple  stairs,  gate-ways,  sea-walls,  and  battlements,  but  the  snpeT' 
structures  are  nearly  always  of  wood,  this  material  being  preferred  on 
account  of  its  cheapness.  *  A  variety  of  marbles  and  other  stones,  suit- 
able for  decorative  purposes,  are  found  in  Mino  and  Hitachi  provinces, 
and  quite  a  complete  series  of  these  have  been  received  at  the  National 
Museum.  Those  from  Mino  are  white,  reddish,  blue  gray,  and  nearly 
black,  with  white  fossils.  They  are  often  beautifully  brecciated.  One 
of  the  finest  varieties  from  Hitachi  province  has  a  nearly  white  ground- 
mass,  traversed  by  a  net- work  of  fine  bluish  lines  like  the  Italian  bar- 
diglio.  Other  colors  are  pure  white,  white  with  greenish  veins  and 
blotches,  caused  by  a  talcose  mineral.  There  is  also  quite  a  series  of 
dark  greenish,  sometimes  nearly  black,  rocks,  variously  spotted  with 
elongated  crystals  of  black  amphibole,  and  which  are  evidently  steatite 
or  agalmatolite.  They  are  catalogued  merely  as  marbles,  and  as  yet  no 
opportunity  has  arisen  for  an  accurate  determination  of  their  mineral 
composition. 

(9)  MEXICO. 

Mexica/n  cmya?.— This  beautiful  stone,  which,  however,  is  not  a  true 
onyx,  but  a  travertine,  occurs,  according  to  M.  Barcena,t  in  extensive 
deposits  in  several  localities  in  Mexico,  but  that  at  present  most  worked 
is  located  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tecali,  State  of  Puebla.  As  here 
found,  the  rock  is  interstratified  with  "  argillaceous  calcareous  rocks," 
marls,  and  sands.  It  is  of  a  fine  even  grain,  close  surface,  and  permits 
of  a  very  high  polish.  Its  colors  are  varied ;  green,  red,  amber,  yellow, 
through  all  shades  to  white,  beautifully  veined  and  mottled,  are  com- 
mon. It  is  translucent,  and  the  colorless  varieties  quite  transparent 
in  slices  not  over  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness.  I  am  informed  by  Sig- 
nor  Aguilera,  of  the  Mexican  Geological  Commission  that  slabs  2  feet 
in  diameter  and  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness  have  been  used  as  window- 
panes  in  the  building  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  with  beautiful 
effect.  The  same  gentleman  also  informs  me  that  the  ordinary  varie- 
ties of  the  stone  are  so  common  and  little  esteemed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  quarries,  that  the  rough  blocks  are  utilized  by  the  natives  in  build- 

*  Official  Cat^ogue,  Japanese  Section,  Interuat.  Ex.,  Philadelphia,  1876. 
t  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  1876. 
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ing  the  walls  of  their  houses.  It  was  from  this  fact  that  the  locality 
derived  its  name,  ^^  Tecali,"  meaning  in  the  Mexican  tongae  a  stone 
hoase,  being  from  the  two  words  tetl  (stone)  and  caUi  (honse). 

The  collection  of  th^se  marbles  in  the  National  Maseam  shows  them 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  their  kind  known,  excelling  even  the  cele- 
brated ^^  Oriental  alabaster  "  from  Algeria  and  Egypt.  At  present  it 
is  quarried  only  in  an  itinerant  way,  by  the  natives,  who  show  wonder- 
ful skill  in  shaping  it  into  small  ornaments,  which  they  sell  to  tourists. 
Hough  blocks  of  small  size  are  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they  are 
sawn  into  tops  for  light  furniture,  and  which  bring  very  high  prices. 
With  the  opening  up  of  railroads  in  Mexico  we  may  expect  systematic 
quarrying  to  be  commenced,  and  that  the  price  of  the  cut  stone  will  be 
so  reduced  as  to  permit  of  its  coming  into  more  general  use.* 

The  composition  of  the  lighter  variety  of  the  stone  as  given  by  Bar- 
cena  is  as  follows : 

Perc«mt. 

Lime 55.00 

Magnesia 1.25 

Water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese 0. 10 

Carbonic  acid 42.40 

Solphnric  acid 1.25 

(10)  SPAIN  AND  POETUGAL. 

This  country  possesses  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  stone  suitable 
for  building  and  ornamental  work,  but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  a 
few  of  the  marbles  and  limestones  are  exported  to  this  country  and 
need  be  referred  to  here. 

There  is  stated  to  be  a  zone  of  crystalline  marbles  of  white,  yellow, 
%nd  flesh  color,  which  extends  through  the  provinces  of  Estremoz, 
Borba,  and  Villa  Yi^osa;  a  black  variety  with  white  veins  also  occurs 
at  Monte  Olaros.  These  are  all  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  blocks 
of  large  size  can  be  obtained.  The  beds  belong  to  the  Laurentian 
formations.  In  Vianna,  Alrito,  Portel,  and  the  mountains  of  Ficalho 
other  marbles  are  found  of  the  same  general  character.  The  rocks  of 
the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  also  furnish  a  large  quantity  of 
material  for  building  and  ornamental  use.  This  is  especially  the  case 
at  Coimbra,  Figueira  da  Foz,  Ointra,  and  Pero  Pinheiro.  At  Gintra 
the  lim^tones  have  been  metamorphosed  by  the  adjoining  granites, 
while  those  of  Pero  Pinheiro  were  likewise  metamorphosed  by  the  vol- 
canic rooks  of  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon.t 

One  of  the  finest  of  the  above-mentioned  marbles,  and  one  which  is 
much  used  in  the  United  States,  is  the  yellow,  from  Estremoz.  This  is 
known  commercially  as  Lisbon  marble.  In  color  and  texture  it  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  celebrated  Italian  Siena,  with  which  it  favorably 

*  Two  beaatifol  large  slabs  of  this  stone  may  be  seen  among  the  Grant  relics 
io  the  National  Museum, 
t  Port.,  Spec.  Cat.  Dept.  i,  ii,  in,  iv,  and  v ;  International  Exhibit,  1876,  p.^9-^.    . 
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compares.  A  pecaliar  stone  from  this  same  locality  is  white  with 
streaks  and  blotches  of  a  bloodred  color.  It  is  more  pecaliar  than 
beautiful.  The  marbles  of  Pero  Pinheiro  are  of  mottled  white  and 
pink — almost  red — color,  fine  grained  and  compact.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  extensively  used  in  Lisbon,  where  they  have  proved  very 
durable.  Other  marbles  that  perhaps  need  especial  mention  are  the 
breccias  from  Scrra  da  Arrabida  and  Ghodes,  Saragossa  Province.  The 
first  named  is  composed  of  rounded  and  angular  pebbles  of  a  gray,  drabs 
black,  and  red  color,  embedded  in  a  dull  red  paste.  In  a  general  way  it 
resembles  the  breccia  from  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  but  has  less 
beauty.  The  Ghodes  stone  is  composed  of  very  angular  fragments,  of 
a  black  color,  in  a  reddish-brown  paste.  The  proportion  of  paste  to  the 
fragments  is  very  large  and  much  filling  is  necessary  in  polishing. 
Fine,  compact  marbles  of  dull  reddish  hues,  often  veined  with  drab,  oc- 
cur in  Pannella  province.  Others  that  may  be  mentioned  are  the  red 
and  yellow  mottled  marbles  of  Murcia  province,  the  black  of  Alicante 
province,  and  the  black  white- veined  breccias  of  Madrid.  A  fine 
translucent  alabaster  is  also  included  in  the  collections  from  Saragossa 
province. 

A  very  full  series  of  these  stones  was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and  from  there  was  transferred  to 
the  National  Museum. 

D.— GRANITIC  ROCKS. 

(1)  EGYPT. 

Chra/nite  of  Syenc-^The  now  well-known  red  granite,  formerly  called 
syenite,  from  near  Syene,  Egypt,  and  from  which  was  constructed  the 
numerous  obelisks  of  the  Egyptians,  is  represented  in  the  Museum  col- 
lections by  a  block  some  10  inches  long  by  5  inches  broad,  and  which  was 
presented  by  the  late  Commander  H.  H.  Gorringe.  The  block  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  one  of  these  obelisks,  as  it  was  found  during  the 
excavations  preparatory  to  the  removal  of  the  obelisk  now  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  from  Alexandria.  The  rock,  which  is  very  coarse,  is 
of  a  general  reddish  color  and  is  composed  of  large  crystals  of  red  and 
whitish  feldspars  intermixed  with  clear,  glassy  quartz  and  coal-black 
mica  and  hornblende.  Some  of  the  red  feldspars  are  very  large,  ex- 
ceeding an  inch  in  length.  The  original  source  of  the  granite  is  stated 
to  have  been  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  occupies  large  tracts  between  the 
first  cataract  of  the  Nile  and  the  town  of  Assouan,  the  ambient  Syene. 
It  was  quarried  by  the  Egyptians  as  far  back  as  one  thousand  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era  and  has  been  fashioned  into 
obelisks,  sarcophagi,  and  colossal  statues  innumerable.*    The  block  in 

*See  Hall,  op.  oit,  p.  51;  also  Gorringe's  ''The  Egyptian  Qbelisk/'  N.  Y.,  18^s>t 
Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  Vol.^vii,  1850-'51,  p.  9. 
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the  Maseum  collectioDS  still  shows  the  ancient  carving  supposed  to 
have  been  made  npon  it  upwards  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 

A  fragment  of  a  blue-gray  hornblendic  granite  was  also  received  from 
Alexandria  with  that  described  above.    Its  original  source  is  not  known. 

(2)  BRITISH  PROVINCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

New  Brunstcick. — In  the  vicinity  of  St.  George,  Kings  County,  occurs 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  red  hornblendic  intrusive  granite,  which  is 
beginning  to  be  extensively  worked,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  **  Bay  of  Fundy 
granite.'^  In  texture  the  rock  is  medium  coarse,  very  like  that  of 
Calais  and  Jonesborough,  Me.,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  depth 
of  color  and  in  bearing  hornblende  in  place  of  mica.  It  is  tough  and 
compact,  takes  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  apparently  durable.  An  urn 
of  this  material  in  the  National  Museum  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
granite  objects  in  the  entire  collection.  The  quarries  now  worked  are 
situated  about  2 J  miles  from  the  town  of  St.  George,  where  the  rock 
occurs  in  rugged  hills,  and  of  varying  shades  of  color  from  deep  red  to 
cream  color  or  gray,  the  latter  colors  occurring  in  occasional  large 
patches,  20  to  40  feet  across,  and  of  indefinite  length.  The  quarries  are 
opened  along  the  hillside,  where  the  rock  is  very  conveniently  jointed  for 
getting  out  large  blocks.* 

Nova  Scotia. — Gray  mica-bearing  granites  of  apparently  excellent 
quality,  and  varying  in  texture  from  medium  fine  and  homogeneous  to 
coarsely  porphyritic  are  quarried  at  Shelburne,  and  at  PurcelPs  Cove, 
in  Halifax  County.  These  are  exported  to  some  extent  into  the  United 
States.  Two  12inch  cubes  are  in  the  collection  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum. 

(3)  SCOTLAND. 

The  granites  brought  into  this  country  from  Scotland  are  the  coarse 
red  from  Peterhead,  and  the  gray  from  Aberdeen.  Both  are  excellent 
stones  and  are  used  very  largely  for  monumental  work,  door-posts,  and 
pillars  in  all  our  cities  and  towns.  In  point  of  beauty  they  are  inferior 
to  many  of  our  native  granites,  but  their  well-established  reputation 
will  probably  cause  their  being  used  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
Peterhead  granite  is  stated!  to  wtngh  165.9  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  and 
to  be  composed  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  albite,  and  black  mica.  The  Aber- 
deen granite  has  the  same  composition,  excepting  that  its  triclinic  feld- 
spar is  oligoclase  in  place  of  albite,  and  there  is  sometimes  present  a 
little  white  mica.  It  is  of  this  latter  stone  that  the  city  of  Aberdeen 
is  largely  built.  A  coarse  gray  granite  with  large,  well-defined  porphy- 
ritic crystals  of  pink  orthoclase  is  also  imported  from  Shap,  in  northern 
England.  None  of  these  stones  have  any  exact  counterpart  among  the 
granites  of  this  country.  Six  small  turned  and  polished  columns  of 
these  are  in  the  National  Museum. 

•Rep.  of  G.  F.  Matbew,  Geol.  Sorv.  of  Canada,  l876-'77,  pp.  345-349. 

t  fioildlDg  ConstTQotion,  p.  20.  r  -  1 
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E.— QUARTZ  PORPHYRIES. 

Russia. — Prom  the  Isle  of  Hoghland,  in  the  Gnlf  of  Finland,  the  Mu- 
seum has  received  a  variety  of  quartz  porphyries.  These  have  mostly 
a  dull  red,  very  compact  base,  and  carry  large,  nearly  white,  pinkish 
or  reddish  feldspars  and  glassy  quartz  in  great  profusion.  The  rocks 
acquire  a  good  surface  and  polish,  but  are  intensely  hard.  Other  por- 
phyritic  and  compact  rocks,  variously  called  diorites,  keratites,  and 
porphyries,  were  received  from  the  district  of  Katharinenburg,  in  the 
Urals,  as  noted  in  the  accompanying  catalogue  of  the  collections. 

P.— SANDSTONES. 

(1)  BRITISH  PROVINCES  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Ontario. — On  Vert  Island,  Nipigon  Bay,  in  the  northern  part  of  Lake 
Superior,  there  occurs  an  extensive  deposit  of  sandstone  of  Potsdam 
age,  in  which  quarries  have  been  opened  within  a  few  years,  and  the 
product  of  which  has  already  found  its  way  into  the  principal  markets 
of  Canada  and  the  Lake  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  stone  is  of 
fine  and  even  grain,  not  distinctly  laminated,  hard,  and  of  a  bright  red- 
dish-brown color.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and 
that  blocks  as  large  as  can  be  handled  can  be  readily  obtained. 

An  18-inch  cube  from  this  locality  in  the  collections  of  the  National 
Museum  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  appearing  of  our  red 
sandstones.  It  cuts  to  a  sharp  and  firm  edge,  and  every  appearance 
would  indicate  it  to  be  very  durable,  though  possibly  liable  to  fade 
slightly  on  exposure.  I  am  informed  that  its  hardness  is  such  that  it 
can  not  be  sawn  with  sand  in  the  usual  manner,  but  must  be  cut  either 
with  diainotidtoothed  circular  saws  or  by  means  of  chilled  iron  glob- 
ules. ' 

A  thin  section  of  the  stone  submitted  to  microscopic  examination 
shows  it  to  consist  of  closely  compacted  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar, 
and  an  occasional  shred  of  mica  interspersed  with  iron  oxides,  which 
serve  as  a  cement  and  give  color  to  the  stone.  The  feldspars  are  often 
kaolinized  and  there  is  an  occasional  grain  of  calcite. 

New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, — Sandstones,  varying  in  color  from 
red  to  yellow  and  light  gray  with  an  olive-green  tint,  are  very  abun- 
dant among  the  Lower  Oarbouiferoua  rocks  of  Albert  and  Westmore- 
land Counties  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
soft  enough  to  be  readily  cut  when  first  quarrie'd,  but  harden  on  expos- 
ure.* So  far  as  the  author  is  aware  the  only  one  of  these  varieties  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  United  States  is  the  olive-green  from  Dorchester, 
Hopewell,  and  neighboring  localities  near  Shepody  Bay,  at  the  head  of 

*  Dawson,  Acadian  Geology,  p.  248. 
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the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  stoDe  is  of  fine  and  even  grain,  works  readily, 
and  has  been  ased  both  in  carved  and  plain  work  with  excellent  effect 
in  New  York  and  neighboring  cities.  The  anthor  has  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  investigating  personally  the  weathering  properties  of  the 
stone.  By  some  it  is  claimed  as  very  durable,  while  by  others  it  is  re- 
garded as  unfit  for  finely-carved  work  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  probable  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  its  introduction  to 
fully  show  its  qualities,  either  good  or  bad.  Sandstones  of  quite  simi- 
lar appearance  and  of  th6  same  geological  age  are  quarried  in  various 
parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  particularly  at  Saw  Mill  Brook,  near  the  head  of 
Pictou  Harbor.  These  are  exported  to  some  extent  to  this  country.* 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Nova  Scotia  stone  was  the  earliest  intro- 
duced into  our  market,  it  has  become  confounded  with  that  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  it  closely  resembles,  and  it  is  customary  to  speak  of 
all  stone  from  this  region  as  '^  Nova  Scotia  stone."  As  noted  by  Julieu, 
however,  full  95  per  cent,  of  the  imported  material  is,  in  reality,  from 
Westmoreland  and  Albert  Counties,  New  Brunswick. 

(2)  SCOTLAND. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  Scotch  sandstones  regularly  brought 
to  the  United  States  are  the  Corsehill  stone,  from  near  Annan,  in 
Dumfiiesshire ;  the  Ballochmile  stone,  from  Forfarshire,  and  a  third 
variety  from  Gatelaw  Bridge,  about  30  miles  from  Ballochmile,  in 
Dumfriesshire. 

Of  these  the  Corsehill  stone  is  of  greatest  importance.  Samples  in 
the  Museum  collections  are  of  a  fine  and  even  grain,  distinctly  lami- 
nated, and  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  stone  is  stated  by  the  agents  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  this  country  about  1879,  since  which  it 
has  been  quite  extensively  used  for  trimmings  and  general  building. 
It  is  regarded  by  Julieu  t  as  a  durable  stone  and  well  adapted  for 
ashlar  work,  for  carving,  and  for  columns.  The  strength  and  chemical 
composition  of  this  stone  are  given  in  the  tables. 

The  other  varieties  mentioned  are  of  the  same  general  appearance  as 
the  Corsehill  stone,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 

As  these  stones  are  brought  chiefly  as  ballast  by  vessels  sailing  from 
Carlisle,  England,  they  are  known  commercially  as  "  Carlisle  stone,"  re- 
gardless of  their  true  source.J 

There  are  in  the  Mnseum  collections  samples  of  other  Scotch  sand- 
stones from  quarries  in  Morayshire,  Nairn,  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
Boss.  These  are  all  of  a  light  color  and  seemingly  possess  no  qualities 
to  warrant  their  use  in  preference  to  materials  obtainable  nearer  home. 

*Daw80ii,  Acadian  Geology,  p.  345. 
tEep.  Tenth  Cenans,  Vol.  X,  p.  318. 
t  Jnlien,  loo.  dt 
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a— SLATES. 

(1)  CANADA. 

Slates  of  excellent  qaality,  smooth,  homogeneoas,  and  strong,  and  of . 
green,  red,  purple,  and  blue-black  colors,  occar  in  Bichmond  Coauty,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  These  are  now  being  quarried  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  leading 
quarries  as  given  by  Newberry*  are  those  of  the  New  Rockland  Slate 
Company,  the  Melbourne  Slate  Company,  the  Rankin  Hill  Slate  Com- 
pany, and  the  Danville  School  Slate  Company.!  Of  these  the  writer 
has  seen  and  examined  only  material  from  the  New  Bockland  quarries, 
a  large  slab  of  which  is  in  the  National  Museum.  It  is  apparently  of 
excellent  quality. 

(2)  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  finest  roofing  slates  of  Great  Britain  are  stated  by  Hull  J  to  be 
derived  from  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  formations  of  North 
Wales.  The  Cambrian  slates  are  stated  to  be  generally  of  a  green  and 
purple  color,  while  those  of  the  Silurian  formations  vary  from  pale  gray 
to  nearly  black.  The  stone  splits  with  wonderful  facility  into  very  thin 
sheets,  and  the  quarries  are  especially  favorably  situated  both  for  work- 
iug  and  for  shipment.  Material  from  these  sources  has  been  sent  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has  been  more  extensively  used  for 
roofing  than  any  other  slate  now  quarried.§ 

•  Report  of  Jadges,  p.  164. 

t  Further  details  regarding  the  slate  areas  of  Canada  are  given  in  (Geology  of  Can- 
ada, 1863,  pp.  830,  831. 

t  Op.  oit.,  p.  292. 

$  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Welsh  slates  and  the  methods  of  quarrying  see  Davies 
Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying,  Croehy,  Lock  wood  &  Co.,  London. 
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Appendix  A. 


THE  QUALITIES  OF  BUILDING  8T0NE  A8  SHOWN  BY  THEIR  CRUSHING 
STRENGTH,  WEIGHT,  RATIO  OF  ABSORPTION,  AND  CHEMICAL  COM- 
POSITION. 

ft  (1)  GENERAL  BEMABKS. 

The  present  methods  of  testing  building  stone  are  at  best  extremely 
ansatisfactory  and  the  results  obtained  unreliable.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  indeed,  no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the  resistance  of  the 
material  to  the  action  of  fire,  frost,  or  the  general  effects  of  weathering. 
This  is  due  in  part  (1)  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  methods  by  which  such 
tests  can  be  made,  (2)  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  such 
tests,  (3)  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  quarriers  to  get  the  stone  immediately 
upon  the  market  .without  the  delay  necessitated  by  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments, (4)  to  the  expenses  attendant  upon  such  experiments,  and 
(5)  in  altogether  too  many  cases  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  interested 
parties  to  sell  the  stone  regardless  of  its  qualities.  Even  the  tests  that 
are  now  applied  are  in  many  cases  practically  valueless,  owing  to  a  lack 
of  definiteness  in  stating  results,  or  our  inability  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge  to  interpret  them  properly.  Take  for  instance  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a  sand  stone  as  ordinarily  given.  This  shows  the  presence 
of  certain  percentages  of  iron  oxides,  alumina,  lime,  and  silica,  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  in  just  what  conditions  these  substances  ex- 
ist ;  whether  the  iron  occurs  as  a  hydrous  or  anhydrous  oxide,  is  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  cementing  material,  or  is  a  constituent  of  the  vari- 
ous minerals  composing  the  stone  itself.  The  same  may  be  said  re- 
garding at  least  a  part  of  the  silica,  alumina,  and  lime.  These  diffi- 
culties may  be  in  part  avoided  if  the  analysis  is  supplemented  by  a 
microscopic  examination,  whereby  is  ascertained  the  mineralogicai  nat- 
ure of  the  stone,  its  structure,  and  the  freedom  from  decomposition  of 
its  constituent  parts.  And  indeed  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  while 
the  analysis  of  any  stone  is  of  interest  in  a  general  way,  it  fails  com- 
pletely to  give  more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  its  value  for  construct- 
ive purposes.  Any  analysis  should  always  be  preceded  by  a  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  if  the  results  of  such  examination  should  show 
it  to  be  essential  this  should  be  followed  by  a  pulverization  and  me- 
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dianical  separation  of  the  mineral  constitaents,  which  may  in  their 
turn  be  in  part  or  wholly  subjected  to  analysis. 

Strength  and  ratio  of  absorption. — The  test  of  compressive  strength 
is  at  the  present  time  the  principal  test  to  which  a  stone  is  put  to  ascer- 
certain  its  adaptibility  to  any  particular  kind  of  structural  app1ic:ition. 
The  value  of  the  results  are,  it  seems  to  the  author,  greatly  overesti- 
mated. It  is  a  rule  among  builders  never  to  place  a  stone  where  it  will 
be  subject  to  more  than  one  tenth  the  pressure  it  has  shown  itself  capa- 
ble of  bearing  by  actual  experiment.  Even  under  these  circumstances 
there  is  scarcely  a  stone  in  the  market  that  would  not  be  found  when 
freshly  quarried  strong  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  construc- 
tion. The  problem  is  not  what  will  a  selected  and  carefully  prepared 
sample  of  the  stone  bear  today,  but  what  will  it  bear  after  many  sea- 
sons' exposure  to  heat  and  frost  t  For  all  ordinary  purposes  of  con- 
struction the  excess  of  strength  of  any  stone  over  15,000  {K>unds  per 
square  inch  is  of  little  value  excepting  so  far  as  it  denotes  density,  and 
hence  greater  resistance  to  atmospheric  influences. 

The  size  of  the  cubes  tested  and  the  methods  used  in  their  prepara- 
tion  are  matters  that  need  consideration  in  making  comparisons  of  results 
in  any  series  of  experiments.  General  Gillmore  found*  that  within 
certain  limits  ^^the  compressive  resistance  of  cubes  per  square  inch  of 
surface  under  pressure  increases  in  the  ratio  of  the  cube  roots  of  the 
sides  of  the  respective  cubes,  expressed  in  inches."  ,  Thus  a  series  of 
cubes  varying  in  size  from  one-fourtli  inch  to  4  inches  square  were  found 
to  give  results  varying  from  4,992  pounds  to  11,720  |K)unds  per  square 
inch  of  surface.  It  naturally  follows  that  ambitions  dealers  desiring 
any  stone  to  show  great  power  of  resistance  would  select  the  larger  sized 
cubes  to  be  experimented  upon.  That  the  method  of  preparing  a  cube 
to  be  experimented  upon  is  of  moment  will  become  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  in  the  process  of  dressing  a  small  sample  by  hammer  and 
chisel  it  becomes  filled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with  small  fractures 
and  hence  will  break  under  less  strain  than  though  carefully  sawn  out 
and  ground  down  to  a  smooth  and  even  surface.! 

*  Report  on  compressive  strength,  etc.,  of  building  stone,  Ann.  Rep.  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, 1875. 

tThe  anthor  yentnres  to  snbmit  the  follow- ing  scheme  for  testing  stone  in  addition 
to  the  chemical  methods  already  alluded  to.  It  aims  to  accomplish  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  results  such  as  would  be  brought  about  by  natural  weathering  in  per- 
haps as  many  years. 

Let  six  samples  of  the  stone,  all  from  the  same  bed  and  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
all  exactly  alike,  be  selected  and  dressed  by  sawing  and  grinding  (never  by  hammer 
and  chisel)  to  a  uniform  size,  say  2-inch  cubes.  From  not  less  than  three  of  these 
let  the  ratio  of  absorption  be  ascertained  by  weighing,  iuiniersing  in  water  for  not 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  re  weighing.  Take  two  of  the  cubes  and  ascertain 
their  cmshing  strength  when  dry ;  two  more  and  in  like  manner  ascertain  their  crush- 
ing strength  when  saturate  with  water,  say  after  twenty-four  hours'  immersion 
though  a  longer  time  would  be  preferable.     Take  the  two  remaining  cubes  audi 
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The  specific  gravity  or  density  of  stone  having  been  considered  by 
many  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  their  strength  to  be  authoritative,  the 
series  of  tests  given  below  were  made  by  Dr.  Bohme.  The  results  ob- 
tained seem  to  show  that  while  with  limestones  this  might  be  true,  with 
sandstones  such  tests  could  not  be  relied  upon.  A  moment's  reflection 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  us  the  cause  of  this,  since  the  strength  of  any 
stone,  which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  minerals,  is  necessarily  dependent 
not  upon  the  hardness,  density,  or  toughness  of  the  individual  miner- 
als themselves,  but  upon  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  one 
another.    (See  ante  p.  306.) 

(a)  Limestone  with  a  apeoifle  gravity  of  2.68. 


Lowest  strength  . 
Highest  streDgth 


Five  wet 
samples. 


7. 154. 16 
9,984.54 


Five  dry 
samples. 


7,267.95 
10.581.91 


(h)  Limestone  tcith  a  specific  gravity  of  2.70. 


Lowest  strength  . 
Highest  strength 


Eleven  wet 
samples. 


8, 050. 2-2 
10,738.36 


Eleven  dry 
samples. 


(o)  Limestone  with  a  spec^ic  gravity  of  2.71. 


8,050.22 
12.515.80 


Six  wet 
samples. 


Six  dry 
samples. 


Lowest  strength  . 
Highest  strength 


7,196.83 
12,316.72 


7,879.54 
13.668.60 


after  careful  weighing,  saturate  them  with  water,  and  subject  timin  to  freezing  and 
thawing  by  artificial  temperatures ;  weighing  them  again,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiments,  to  learn  the  loss  of  material,  if  any.  After  the  freezing  tests  are  con- 
cluded the  same  cubes  should,  in  their  saturated  condition,  be  submitted  to  crushing 
tests.  By  a  comparison  of  the  results  thus  arrived  at  it  is  believed  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  durability  of  any  stone  could  be  obtained  than  would  be  possible  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  actual  exposure  of  the  stone  for  a  period  of  many  years. 
Where  stones  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid  gases  of  cities  or  liable  to 
be  subjected  to  high  temperatures  from  burning  buildings,  artificial  atmospheric  and 
fire  tests  can  readily  be  applied  after  the  plan  adopted  by  Professor  Winchell  (Geol.. 
of  Minn.,  final  rep.,  Vol.  i).  The  actual  cost  of  such  a  series  of  experiments  need  not 
necessarily  be  great  after  the  apparatus  has  once  been  established.  Had  such  a  series 
been  inaugurated  by  the  National  Government  years  ago,  we  might  have  been  spared 
the  infliction  of  the  painted  walls  of  the  White  House  and  Capitol. 
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(d)  Limestone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.72. 


Lowest  strength  . 
Highest  strength 


9,073.27  !        9,  GOO.  50 
15,033.71  I      14,934.15 


No.l 
No.  2 


(c)  Sandstone  ufith  a  specific  gravity  of  2.54. 


Wet  sam- 
pies. 

Dry  sam- 
ples. 

No.l 

12,487.40 

15,488.80 

13, 668. 60 

No.  2 

14,607.02 

(/)  Sandstone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.56. 


Wet  sam- 
ples. 


10,169.44 
18,518.24 


Dry  sam- 
ples. 


9,700.10 
18,902.37 


(g)  Sandstone  with  a  specific  gravity  of  2.59. 


• 

Wet  sam- 
ples. 

Dry  sam- 
ples. 

No.l 

8,932.04 
11,051.27 
17,224.45 

9,700.10 

No.2 

11,349.56 

No.  3 

16,754.40 

See  Am.  Arch.,  November  4,  1882. 

(2)  MODULUS  OP  ELASTICITY. 

By  the  term  modulus  of  elasticity  is  uuderstood  the  amoant  of  force  in 
poands  requisite  to  stretch  a  bar  of  any  material  I  inch  square  to  twice 
its  original  length,  provided  the  rate  of  stretch  could  continue  uniform 
throughout  the  trial  without  the  breaking  of  the  material.  The  modulus 
of  rupture  is  the  force  requisite  to  break  a  similar  bar  1  inch  square 
resting  upon  supports  1  inch  apart,  the  load  being  applied  in  the  mid- 
dle.   ^ 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  but  few  tests  of  this  nature 
have  been  made  upoq  stone.  The  following  are  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
T.  H.  Johnson.* 


*  Rep.  State  Geol.  of  Indiana,  1881,  p.  45. 
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It  will  be  notioed  that  there'is  a  strong  discrepancy  in  favor  of  sawn 
over  tool-dressed  stone. 


Kind  of  stone. 


Oolite  limeetonee,  Indiana,  tool  dieased* . 

Oolite  limeetones.  Indiana,  sawnt 

Granite,  Hallo  well,  Me.,  tooldreeeedl  ... 

Sandstones,  Ohio,  sawn( 

Compact  limestones^  Indiana,  sawn  | 


Modulus  of 
ruptare. 


1,477 
2,338 
1.754i 
479 
2,825 


Modal  as  of 
elasticity. 


2.679,475 
4,889,480 
2,511,800 
398.234 
6,300,000 


Croihing 
strength. 


7,857 
12,675 


16,319 


*  Ayerage  of  twelye  determinations, 
t  ATerage  of  fonr  determinations. 
t  ATerage  of  two  determinationB. 


i  Average  of  flye  determinations. 
I  Average  of  four  determinations. 
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Appendix  B. 
feice8  a2n>  cost  of  cutting. 

The  prices  of  stone  and  the  cost  of  catting  vary  with  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  conditions  of  the  market,  hence  exact  figures  can  not  be 
given.  Those  given  below  are  qaoted  fh>m  reliable  soorces,  and  will 
doabtless  be  found  as  near  correct  as  possible  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  prices  are  for  the  rough  stone  and  at  the  quarry,  ordinary  size. 


Price  per  cu- 
bio  foot. 

Cost  of  dresstBg  per  sqnare  ibot 

Kinds. 

Sawn. 

Bab- 
bed. 

Pointed. 

Ax. ham. 
mered. 

Bosh-ham. 

mered  or 

chiseled. 

Bemarka. 

Granites: 
Common 

10. 85  to  10. 75 
.75to  L50 

7.00to  0.00 
LSOto  2.60 
2.00to  4.00 
4.00to  5.00 
.75 to  8.00 

LOOto  2.00 
LOO 

.oeto   .10 
.lite    .10 

.00 

.60to    .78 
.2010    .40 

2.00ta  8.50 

$0.25  to  $0.40 
.25to     .40 

.25 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.26 

.lOto     .15 

10. 25  to  10. 50 
.25to     .60 

.50 

.60 
.50 
.60 
.60 

.80 

$0.40  to  $0.75 
.40to     .76 

.76 
.75 
.75 
.76 
.76 

Monnmental... 

Marbles: 

Statoary 

Common 

Decorative 

Tennessee 

Brown  Triassio 

.40 
.40 
.40 

10.80 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.00 

Extra  prices 
for  blocka 
above  25  on 
bio  feet. 

Berea 

N.  T.  blnettosa 

.16 

.26 

Per  sqnare 
footand2to3 

flawrinif.      • 
Per   sqnara 
footand4to8 
ioohesthioki 
plat  Tor  ma, 
etc 

Bnildinf 
stone. 

Da 

Hediaa 

Limestones 

sylvaoia. 
Slates 

.10 

.15 

.16 

Per  square  =s 
100  sqitaro 
feet. 

610 
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Prioe'lki  of  Italian  fnardea. 


oil 


QtuOi^. 


Kindofitoae. 


Quarry. 


Prioe  per  ca- 
ble foot 


BaMtrks. 


Firrt... 
Second.. 
First... 
gecomd.. 
First — 

Do... 
Seoond. 
Third.. 
First  . 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
First... 

Do... 

Do... 


Statoary 

do. 

do 

do 

White  or  Usok  marble. 

do 

do 

do 

White  Tcined , 

do 

Baididio 

Bardb^Uo,  yeined 


Porter,  black  aad  gold. 

Red  mixed 

Parmaso 

do 


Yellow 

Porter 

Black 

Breccia 

Yellow 

Qreen  (serpentine) . 

do 

Breoda 

YeUow 

Bed 


SUrestro. 
[o 

BettogU 

...doTV. 

CanalBianco  — 

Giqja 

Bayacdone 

TanUSeilttI 

Tara 

Oioja 

PsnT. 

Olcda 

SerraTCSsa 

...do 

Spesia 

Levanto 

Misedia 

Pesmna. 

BoccadelFrobbi. 


Monte  d*  Anna.. 

Colonnata 

Orasnsoa 

....do...- 

Oaiflignaaa 

Qenoa 

SeRaTessa 

Terona 

OastelPogglo... 


Lira* 
85t<>40 
15  to  18 
80  to  35 
12  to  15 
10 

0.60 

6to  0.60 

4  to   4.S6 

10.60 

7 

8.80 
0.60 
&76 
7.t6 

laoo 

10.60 

IS 

13 

12 
18  to  20 

11 

10l60 
BxoeptionaL 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

7 


Prices  reckoned  on  blocks 
of  sniBcient  sise  for  an 
ordinary  atatne  5  feet  in 
height. 

Prices  reckoned  on  blocks 
containing  not  less  than 
20  cable  ftet. 


Prices  of  all  of  these  de- 
pend open  tiie  sizes  of 
the  pieces  and  the 
beaafy  of  the  yeining. 


*  A  lira  eqosls  10.8  cents  American  msa^. 

KoTB.--For  this  list  of  foarrlas  and  prices  wa  ar^  iaiabtad  ta  Hen.  WmiaM  P.  BIca,  Uaited  Stata 
0ODsnl  at  Leghorn,  Italy. 
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Appendix  C. 
imports  and  exports  of  stoned 

Marbles  imported  and  entered  for  consumption  in  ths  United  States  for  the  years  1H67  to 

1883,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  years  end- 
ing Jxme  30— 

In 

la 

Sawed,  dressed, 
etc.,    over    2 
aud  not  over  3 
inches  thick. 

Sawed,  dressed, 
etc.,   over   8 
aud  not  over  4 
inches  thick. 

Sawed,  dressed, 
etc.,    over  4 
and  not  over  6 
inches  thick. 

Sawed,  dressed, 
etc.,   over   6 
and  not  over  6 
inches  thick. 

l! 

ll 
0 

Total. 

1867 

$192,514 
809.750 
359.881 
332.  £39 
400,168 
47^718 
396.671 
474,680 
627,628 
529,126 
349,590 
376,936 
329. 156 
631,908 
470,047 
486,831 

3,898 
3,713 
1.134 
4.017 
4.148 
2,863 
1,623 
1,151 
1.404 
592 
427 
7.289 
1,468 
8,682 
2,011 

$51,978 
86,783 
101.309 
142.785 
118.016 
51539 
69,991 
51,099 
72.389 
60.596 
77,293 
43.915 
64,857 
62.715 
82,046 
81577 
71,905 

$247,032 

1868 

899,936 

1869 

46'>  OSS 

1870 

$168 

1,081 

21 

$77" 

452 

$44 

$28 

318 

41 1*  .i:s7 

1871 

$5,073 

3,499 

3,124 

1,837 

1.456 

595 

2,124 

198 

184 

62'.  'fOS 

1872 

S3'J  i>  '4 

1873 

47. ■;  ifaS 

1874 

631,079 

1876    »  .. 

427 
126 

96 
204 

60!^  019 

1876 

87 

69L  %3& 

1877 

4Jii,  411 

1878 

11 

8 

4?1   r>aO 

1879 

Sfi^l  iT23 

1880 

601   >^tJ2 

1881 

339 
665 

619 

553  e<w 

1882 

575, 145 

1883 

607,631 

In  1884  the  classification  was  as  follows : 

Talne. 

Marble,  in  block,  roagh  or  sqaared,  of  all  kinds $511,287 

Veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  inolading  marble  slabs  and 

marble  paving  tiles 12,941 

All  mannfactores  of,  not  specially  enumerated 67,829 

Total 592,067 

*  The  tables  here  given  relative  to  the  imports  and  exports  of  various  kinds  of  stone 
are  taken  bodily  from  '^Villi^ms's  ^iiieral  Pespurce^  of  t;he  Umt^  Btiites,  1883-'64. 
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Building  stone  {exclusive  of  marble),  paring  stone,  and  stone  ballast  imported  and  entered 
for  consumption  in  the  United  States,  1867  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Fiscal 

years 

ending 

June  30— 

Building 

stone, 

dtessed. 

Building  stone, 
rough. 

Sand, 
stone. 

Slate, 
chimney 

pieces, 

mantels, 

etc. 

Roofing 
slate. 

Lime- 
stone. 

Paring 
stones. 

Ballast. 

Total 
value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

J887 

Long  rns. 

$37, 510 
16,046 
19,602 
19, 879 
21, 381 
26, 925 
26,643 
27.  519 
42, 022 
44.260 
34,479 
39.935 
46,260 
51,165 
46, 862 
45.774 
44, 375 
34,640 

$85,204 

118,  776 

85.364 

107, 521 

117,484 

107, 192 

91,  503 

80,  M9 

10, 342 

2,051 

■  4 

275 

620 

72 

2 

154 

2.813 

16,009 

(?) 

18A8 

$69,081 
61,408 
130. 619 
145,769 
16-',  614 
218.236 
2:i8,6<^0 
275,633 
316, 4(14 
201,034 
153,603 
125.493 
75,601 
76,741 
104,296 
127. 476 
122,463 

'$2,'459 
1,486 
1,639 
2,023 
1,938 
1,705 
2,614 
1,456 
2,560 
1,990 
2.710 
1,841 
143 

$5,718 

467 

2,034 

5,529 
3,788 
7,246 
2,017 
1,005 
•      485 

i,95e 

2.943 
2,383 
3.799 
16,599 
2,629 
2,576 

$3,' 987' 
10,-518 
34,703 
11,303 
17,143 
21,882 
9,025 
9,350 
6.272 
6,989 
2,365 
7,572 
5,401 
8,792 
5,745 
2.551 

<f) 

1869 

$8,237 

$4, 171 
3, 201 
3,660 
7,680 
6.  ICO 
8,534 
10.986 
7,174 
a.  492 
7,136 
13, 956 
10,220 
15, 115 

(f) 

1870 

(?) 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

187tt 

1877 

1878 

1870 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1,455 
10. 723 
20, 226 
19.658 
15,748 

8,199 

7,584 
10,197 

6,845 
11,035 
15,867 
16,778 
14, 324 
12.198 

16,982 
39, 515 
73,889 
81,645 
67,357 
34,124 
25,  571 
37, 878 
24,531 
43,997 
65.950 
75,369 
64,767 
50,860 

(!) 
$362,217 
438,848 
467,664 
425, 405 
416, 312 
275,042 
250, 470 
217,624 
193.470 
215,860 
253.694 
249,646 
229.332 

Marble  and  stone  of  domestic  production  exported  from  the  United  States. 


Fiscal  year  ending 

September  30 

until  1842  and  June 

30  since. 


1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843  (nine  months) 

1844 

1M5 

184^ 

1847... 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

18.52 

1853 

1854 

1855 


Rough. 


Manu- 
factured. 

Total. 

$13,303 

$13,303 

3,505 

3,505 

3,122 

3.122 

2,647 

2,647 

4,655 

4.655 

3,588 

3,588 

3.455 

3,455 

6,087 

5.087 

7,359 

7,359 

8,687 

8,687 

4,414 

4,414 

5,374 

5.374 

5,199 

6,199 

7,661 

7,661 

33, 794 

35,794 

33.546 

33,546 

18,921 

18,921 

8,545 

8,546 

19, 135 

19, 135 

17,626 

17, 626 

14,234 

14. 2:^4 

11,220 

11,220 

22,466 

22. 460 

20. 282 

20,  282 

34,  MO 

34,510 

41.449 

41, 449 

57.240 

57,  240 

47,628 

47,028 

8H,327 

88,327 

168, 646 

168,546 

Fiscal  year  ending 
June  30— 


IS.**.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 
1801.. 
1862.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 
1870., 
1871., 
1872., 
1873., 
1874  . 
1H75., 
1876., 
1K77. 
1878. 
1879. 
1H80. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


Rough. 


$57, 715 
74,261 
89,  703 
53.983 
60,399 
62,266 
42,227 
135,672 
156,976 
96,735 
126, 669 
125, 968 
95,480 
131,716 
142.661 
143, 457 
199,051 
220,362 
180,774 
152.182 
188, 245 


Manu- 
factured. 


$162, 376 
111,403 
138, 590 
112,214 
176, 239 
185.267 
195.  442 
138,428 
144.647 
183. 782 
112, 830 
138,558 
105, 046 
87,13r. 
138,046 
137,613 
165,311 
189, 795 
168,977 
254,356 
236,255 
917, 937 
597, 356 
430, 848 
453,912 
409, 433 
433,656 
389. 371 
415. 015 


TotaL 


$162,376 
111.403 
138.590 
112, 214 
176,239 
185,267 
195, 442 
138,428 
202,  362 
258,043 
202, 533 
192,  641 
165,446 
149,401 
180,273 
273,285 
322,287 
286, 530 
295,646 
380,324 
331,735 

1,049,663 
740, 017 
574, 305 
652,963 
629, 795 
614. 430 
541,653 
603,260 


B,  Mis,  170,  pt,  3--.— 33 
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Marble  and  stone j  and  manufactures  of  marble  and  stoncy  of  foreign  prodnction  exported 
from  the  United  States,  1872  to  1884,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  yeai  ondlDg  Jane 
30- 

Value. 

Fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30- 

Value. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June 
30- 

Value. 

1872 

$1,929 
4,571  . 
1,928  i 
8,428, 

13,371 

1877 

$8,475 
3.448 
6.364 

1881 

$7fN» 

1873 

1878 

1882 

4.848 

1874 

1879    

1883 

490 

1876 

1880 

6.816 

'  1884 

8,420 

1876 

Suramariziug  the  foregoiug  statistics  tbo  movement  daring  the  fiscal 
years  1882, 1883,  and  1884  may  be  stated  thus : 

Balance  of  trade  in  marble  and  stone. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Exoe«8  of 
imports 
ovw  ex- 
porto. 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30- 

Of  domestic 
produc- 
tions. 

Beexports 
of  foreign 
produc- 
tions. 

$4,844 

490 

8,420 

Total 
exports. 

1882 

1828.639 

1.476,658 

821,389 

$614, 430 
641,553 
603.260 

$619,278 
542,043 
611,6^ 

$200,561 

1883 

938.615 

18^4 

209.709 

In  addition  to  the  domestic  exports  tjibnlated  there  are  occasional 
insignificant  exports  of  roofing  slate,  amounting  in  1871  to  $1,266,  and 
in  1881  to  $1,018. 
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Appendix  D. 

l1$t  of  some  of  the  more  important  stone  structures  of  the 

united  states, 


LooaUty. 


Material. 


Date  of 
•rec* 

tiOD. 


Altron.Ohio  .. 
Albany,  N.  Y 

ADga8ta,Me. 

Atlauta,  Ga... 
Baltimore,  Lid 


Bangor,  Me  . . . 
Beaton,  Maca  . 


Memorial  Chapel 
State  Capitol 


City  Hall 

nnito<l  States  court  and  post-of- 

lico  building. 

StatoCapitol 

Asylum  for  the  Insano 

United  Stntos  Arsenal 

United    States    x'^Bt'Offlce    and 

c^nrt'honse. 
Eutaw  Place  Baptist  Church ...... 


Sandstone,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Granite,  Hallo  well,  Me.  (in  great 
part). 

Granite,  Millford,  Mass 

Granite,  Maine 


1803.'82 


Brown    Memorial    Presbyterian 

Church. 
Franklin     Street     PreabyteiiaiX 

Church. 

City  Hall    

Peabody  Institute 

First  Presbylorian  Church 

City  Prison 

Catholic  Catheilral  

Po»t-oftic«  anil  custom-house 

King's  Chapel 

United  States  custom-house 

Unitoil  States  court- bouse 

Manonh;  Temple 

St.  Paul's  Church 

Merchants 'Exchange 

Mount  Vornon  Chnruh 

Unitarian  Church,  Jamaica  Plains. 
Buwdoiu  Square  baptist  Church.. 
Hunker  Hill  Monument. 


Granite,  Hallo  well.  Me  . 

do 

do 

Granite,  Yt 


1884 

1829-'32 

1837-'40 

1828 

1880 


White  marble   (dolomite),  Texas 

and  Cuckeysville,  Md. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
do 


SandittoDe,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . 

G  neiss,  Jones's  Ftdls,  Md 

Gneiss,  Ellicott  City.  Md 

G  ranite,  Frank  fort,  Me 

Granite  (bowlders) 

Granite,  (juincy.  Mass 


.do. 


Unite<l  .States  p'tst-offlce I 

Boston  Water- Works J 

St.  Vincent  .lo  Paul  Church ' 

Hernld  BuJldinff I 

Transcript  Buiuling 

Advertiser  Building [ 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital . .  I 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

(addition). 
Equitable  Insurance  Company's 

building. 
Odd  Fellows*  Memorial  Hall  (in 

part). 
Parker  House,  on  School  street. . . 

St  Cloud  Hotel 

Hotel  Dartmouth  

Hotel  Yendome  (old  part) 

New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Company's  building. 

Hotel  Y  endome  (new  part) 

Hotel  Pelham 


do., 
.do., 
.do. 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


1806 

1855 

1749- '54 

1837.'48 

1830*31 

1828-'2» 

1820 

1M2 


Granite,  Cape  Ann,  Mass. 
, do 


1825-'42 
1609 'b^ 


.do. 


Second  Unitarlim  Church. 
Arlington  Street  Church . . 


Young  Men's  Christian  Union, 

Boylston  street. 
Yoao^  Men's  Christian  Vulon.. . 


Granite, Concord,  K.  H  ... 

do 

do 

Granite,  Westford,  Mass  . 
do 


1818-'21 
18t6 


Granite,  Hallowoll,  Me  . 
do 


Marble,  BuUand,  Yt 

do 

do 

Marble,  Italy 

Marble  (dolomite),  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 


1854 


.do. 


Red  sandstone,  Portland,  Conn., 

and  New  Jersey. 

Bed  sandstone,  Newark.  N.J 

Bed  sandstone,  Belleville  and  Lit* 

tleFaU8,N.J 
Red  sandstone.  Bay  Yiew,  New 

Brunswick. 
Swdstone,  Amhecst,  Ohio 
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U8T  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  STONE  STRUCTURES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES^Contmned. 


LocaUty. 


Stmctore. 


MmtorUL 


Date  of 
er«o- 


BottoD.  Mass. 


BrooWjrii,N.T... 

Cambridfie,  Mass  . 
Chicago,  111 


Mobile,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn  . 


Newark,  N.J  .... 
New  Orleans,  La . 
New  York  City... 


Uarvard  College  Building,  Arch 
street.  . 

First  Chnrch,  Marlboroagh  and 
Berkeley  streets. 

Brattle  Square  Church 

Central  Congregational  Uhnrch.. 

Emanuel  Church,  Kewbur^'  street. 

New  Old  South  Church 

Second  Universalist  Church 

Tremont  Street  Hetbodist  Epis- 
copal Chnrch. 

Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross 

St.  James  (Episcopiil)  Church 

St.  Peter's  Church  (L>oi Chester).. 

Trinity  Chun  h 

Academy  of  Design,  Montague 
street 

Soldiers'  Monument 

Court-house 


Sandstone,  Ajnherst,  Ohio 

Conglomerate,  Roxbnry,  Mass. 


.do. 
.do., 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Custom-house    and     post-office 

building. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


Palmer  House 

Grand  Pacific  Hotel 

St.  Paul  Universalist  Church. 
Union  League  Clubhouse 


do 

do 

do 

Granite,  Dedham,  Mass 

Brown  sandstone,  Portland,  Conn. 


Granite,  Mason,  N.  H 

Dolomite,  Lemont.Ill 

)Granite,Fox  Island,  Me 

^Oolitic  limestone,  Bedford.  Ind  . 

Sandstone,  Freestone,  Ohio 


Columbia,  8.  C 

Denver,  Colo 

Hoboken.  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.J... 

Maiden,  Mass 

Middletown,  Conn  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Central  Music  Hall 

State  House , 

Post-office  and  court-house  . . 

Windsor  Hotel 

Union  Depot 

Union  Pacific  Freight  Depot. 

Rio  Grande  Depot 

Stevens's  Institute  

Court-house , 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

Converse  Memorial  Library . 


Wesleyan  University  buildings. 
Washburoe  Flouring* Mills 


University  of  Minnesota 

Universalist  Church 

City  hall 

Westminister  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Custom-House .' 

do 


State  capitol 

Custom-house  and  post-office 

building. 

County  court-house 

Custom-house 

Monument  to  General  Robert  E.  ( 

I.>ee.  I 

Columbia  College 

Trinity  Church,  Broadway   and 

Wall  street. 
Lenox  Librar3\  Fifth  aveaue  and 

Seventieth  street. 
Hospital,  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 

Staten  Island. 

Ludlow  street  jail 

Halls  of  Justice  or  "  Tombs  " 

Seventh  Regiment  armory 

Metropolitan  M  useum  of  Art 

New  York  post-office 

Court-house  in  City  Hall  Park.... 

Astor  House 

Reformed  Churoh,  La  Fayette 

Place. 
B|iypti.iMi  obpI^lF  ii^  CentiTftl  Pari? . 


.1880 


Granite,  Fox  Island  and  Hallo- 
well,  Me. 

Sandstone,  Amherst,  Ohio 

do 

Dolomite,  Lemont,  111 

Brown  sandstone,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Dolomite,  Lemon  t,  HI 

Granite,  near  C<riumbia,S.C ■ 

Granite,  Winnsborough,  S.  C 

Rhyolite-tufiT,  Douglas  Coonty,CoIo. 

do 

do 

do 

Diabase,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

do 

do 

Sandstone,  East  Long  Meadow, 
Mass. 

Brown  sandstone,  Portland,  Conn 

Magnesian  limestone,  Minneapo- 
lis. Minn. 

do 

do 

do 

Brown  sandstone.  Fond  du  Lac, 
Minn. 

Granite,  Quincy.  Mass 

Oolitic  limestone.  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. 

Limestone  near  Nashville,  Tenn . . 

Sandstone.  Little  Falls.  N.J 


1873-'85 


1881-'83 


1858 
1882 


1850 


.do. 


Granite,  Quincy,  Mass 

Granite.  Georgia 

Gray  marble,  Kuoxville,  Tenn  — 
Red  sandstone,  Potsdam,  N.  Y  — 
Brown  sandstone.  Little  Falls,  N.J. 


Limestone,  Lockport,  N.  Y.. 
Granite,  Spmoe  Head,  Me... 


1872 


Granite.  Hallowel],Me 

do 

Granite,  Round  Pond,  Ma. 
Granite,  Mt.  Deseit,  Me .. 
Granite,  Dix  Island,  Me  ... 

, do 

Granite,  Quinoy,  Mass ..... 
do 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  STONE  STRUCTURES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continued, 


Locality. 


New  York  City 


New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn. 


Philadelphia.  Pft.... 


Portland,  Me . 


Providence,  B.  I — 


Stractnre. 


St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (iu  p.irt) . . 
Old  city  halt,   cant,    tionti),   and 

wetit  iroutH. 
Treasury  building,  Wall  street    .. 
St.  Patrick's  Catbedral  (in  part).. 

Stock  Exchange 

St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  (in  part).. 

Union  Dime  Savin j!8  Bank 

Fortifications,  Port  Richmond — 

Fortifications,  Fort  Lafayette 

FortiBcations  at  Wlllets  Point  . . . 

Fortifications  at  Governor's  Isl- 
and. 

Fortifications  at  Bedloe's  Island . . 

FortificatioiM)  at  Ellis  Ittlsnd 

Fortifications.  Fort  Schuyler, 
Thro^jr  s  Neck. 

Fortifications,  Fort  Wadsworth, 
Stateu  Ittland.   • 

Fortifications.  Fort  Hamilton 

Fortifications,  Fort  l>iamond .... 
f 


Now  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge.  "^ 


Giraid  Bank 

United  States  cnstora-honse  . . 

United  Stat<5S  mint 

United  States  Naval  Asylum  . 

Merchants'  Exchange 

Girard  College 

Philadelphia  National  Bank .. 

First  National  Bank 

New  Masonic  Temple 


NewPost-Offlce. 


Material. 


Dolomite  (marble).  Lee,  Mass 

Dolumite  (mstble).  West  Stock* 
bridge,  Mass. 

do    

Dolomite  (marble),  Tuckahoe.N.Y, 

do .:. 

''Snowflake"  marble    (dolomite), 

PleasantviUe.  N.  Y. 
Marble  (dolomite),  PleasantviUe, 

N.  Y. 

Granite,  Dix  Island.  Me 

Brown  sandstone.  New  Jersey... 

Granite,  Sprnc«  Head,  Me 

do 


do. 

....  do. 
Gneiss  . 


Granite,  Maine.. 


St.  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Bank  of  Commerce 

Bank  of  North  America 


Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  . 

Fifth  Baptist  Church 

New  city  bnildiugs 

University  of  Pennsylvania , 

Memorial  Baptist  Church 

Holy  Communion  Cburoh 

Aciulemy  of  Natural  S<aences  . . . 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. 
Forts  Preble,  Scammel,  and  Gorges 

Post-office 


Custom-honse. 
City  hall 


Soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument  . 

Post-office  and  custom-house 

Roger  Williams's  monument 

New  Catholic  cathedral 

Grace  Church 

First  Congregational  Church  — 


do 

do 

Granite,  Frankfort,  Me.;  Concord, 
N.  H.;  Spruce  Head,  Me.;  Cape 
Ann.  Mass.;  Hurricane  Island. 
Me.;  Westerly,  R.  I.;  East  Blue- 
hill,  Me.;  Stony  Creek,  Conn.; 
Mt.  Desert  Island,  Me.;  Cbance- 
burgh.  N.  J. 

Limestone,  Rondout^  N.  Y.;  King- 
ston, N.  Y.;  Isle  La  Motte, 
Lal(e  Champlain;  Willsborongh 
Point,  Lake  Champlain;  near 
Catskill.  N.  Y. 

Limestone  (marble),  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Granite,  Quinc3',  Mass 

..  do 

Granite.  Fox  Island,  Mo.;  Cape 
Ann,  Mass. 

Granite,  Dix  Island,  Me.;  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sandstone,  Portland,  Conn 


Date  of 
erec- 
tion. 


.do. 

do. 
.do. 

do. 


Dolomite  (marble),  Lee  Mass 

Serpentine,  Chester  County,  Pa. , 

do 

do 

do 

Sandstone,  Ohio 


Granite,  Mount  Waldo, Biddeford, 

and  Spruce  Head,  Me. 
Crvstalline    limestone    (marble), 

Vermont. 
Granite,  Uallowt-11,  Me.,  Concord, 

N.  H. 
Granite,  Hurricane  Island,  Me.; 

Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  Concord, 

N.  H. 

Granite,  Westerly.  R.  I 

Granite,  Otiincv.  Mass 

Granite,  »Ve8terly ,  R.  I 

Sandstone,  Portland,  Conn 

Sandstone,  Little  Falls.  N.  J 

Granite.  Smithfield,  R.  I 


1798 

1810 
1829 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1830-'G0 
1865 
1872 

1885 

ia49 

1850 
1850 
1867 
1863 


1871 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1868 


1872 
1872 


1858 
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LIST  OF  SOME  OF  TUE  MORE  IMPORTANT  STONE  STRUCTURES  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— Continned, 


Locality. 


Straotnre. 


Material. 


Date  of 
erec- 
tion. 


Saint  Paul.  Minn. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.. 


Savannah,  Ga 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Waaliiogton,  D.  C 


Catholic  cathedral . 


Unitarian  church 

SL  Panl's  Bpiaoopal  church. 


United  States  custom-house  and 
post-office. 

Adams  school 

Fran  Iclin  school 

County  jail 

Assembly  house 


New  Mormon  Temple. 
Bank  of  California 


United  States  mint . 


Presbyterian  church 

Custom-house 

State  capitol 

State  priHon 

Executive  Mansion 

Treasury  Buildinji;,  old  portion. . . 
Treasury  Building,  new  portion . . 
Patent  Office  Building;,  old  portion. 
Patent  Office  Building;,  extension 

Chapel  in  Oak  IT  ill  Cemetery 

Georiietown  College  (new  build- 

inp.) 
Cabin   John's  Bridge,    parapets 

and  coping. 
Washington  Monument,  exterior. 

in  part. 
Washington  Monument,  exterior. 

Washington  Monument,  interior. . 


General  Post-Offlce,  old  portion  .. 

General  Post-Office.  extension 

United  States  Capitol,  old  portion. 
United  Stat«H  Capitol,  extension. . 
United  States  Capitol,  extension, 
c(dumns. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

St.  Dominick'H  Church 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery  (in  part) 


State,  War,  and  Navy  Bailding. 
Butler  house,  Capitol  Hill 


Magnesian  limestone,  Saint  Paul, 

Minn. 

do 

Magnesian    limestone,     Kasota, 

Minn. 
do 


1873-*74 
1872 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Granite,  Little  Cottonwoo<l  Cafion, 
Utah. 

do 

Blue  sandstone.  Angel  Island, 
San  FraHcisoo  Bay. 

Sandstone,  New  Csstle  Island, 
Gulf  of  Georgia,  British  Colom- 
bia. 

Granite,  Quincy,  Mass 

do 

Sandstone,  Trenton,  K.  J 

do. 

Sandstone,  Aonnia  Creek 

do--.... 

Granite,  Dix  Island,  Maine 

Sandstone,  Acquia  Creek,  Va 

Dolomite  (marble;,  CkMskeysville, 
Md. 

Mica  schist,  near  Washington   .. 

do 


1865 
1874 


1838*41 

1855 

1837-'42 

1849-'«4 


Sandstone,  SenecaCreek,  Md 1 

Dolomite  (marble),  Lee,  Mass..  [ 

Dolomite  (marble),  Cockeysville, 

Md. 
Mica  schist,  near    Washington ; 

Sanite,  Massachusetts  and 
aine. 

Dolomite  (marble).  West  Chester, 
N.Y. 

Dolomite  (marble),  Cockeysville, 
Md. 

Sandstone,  Acquia  Creek 

Dolomite  (marljle;,  Lee,  Mass  .. 

Dolomite  (marble),  Cockeysville, 
Md. 

Sandstone,  Seneca  Creek,  Md    

(lUciss,  Port  Di-posit,  Md 

Sandstone,  Belleville,  K.J 

Basement  nnd  sub-basement  gran* 
ite.Maine  :  superstructure  gran- 
ite, near  Richmond.  Ta. 

Granite,  Cape  Ann,  If  ass 


]848.*55 
i848-'84 


1839 
1855 


1703 

1851.'65 


184T-*5« 

'mi-'ii 
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Appendix  E. 
biblioobapht  of  works  ox  building  stone, 

The  following  list  iDclades  all  the  principal  works  on  the  subject  of 

bailding  stone  which  have  come  under  the  writer's  notice.    It  does  not 

include  isolated  and  special  papers  which  have  appeared  ffom  time  to 

time  in  various  journals  and  periodicals,  or  State  geological  reports. 

Such,  when  containing  matter  of  suflBcient  importance,  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  text  and  reference  given  in  the  foot-notes.    The  list  is 

arranged  alphabetically  by  authors. 

Blum,  Dr.  J.  Reixhard.  Lithargik  oder  Mincralien  und  Felsarten  nach  ihrer  An- 
wenduDg  iu  okonomischer^  artistischor  nnd  techuischer  Hiiisicbt  systematiscli 
abgehandelt.    Stuttgart,  1840. 

BOuMEf  Dr.  Die  Festigkeit  der  Banmatorialien.  Rcsultate  dcr  Untersnchangen  in 
der  Station  zur  Priifnng  der  Festigkeit  von  Bausteincn  an  der  koniglichcn 
Gewerbe-Akademie  zn  Berlin,  etc.    Berlin,  1876. 

BuRGOYNK,  Sir  John.  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  tbo  Blasting  and  Quarrying  of 
Stone.    London :  J.  Wesle,  1852. 

BuRNHAM,  S.  M.  History  and  Uses  of  Limestone  and  Marbles.  Illustrated  witb 
colored  plates.    Boston :  S.  £.  Cassino  <&  Co.,  1883. 

Chateau,  Theodore.  Technologic  du  BAtimeut  on  fitude  Complete  des  Mat<5riaux 
de  tonte  Espbco  employ<?8  dans  les  constructions,  etc.     2.  ^d.    Paris,  1880. 

Davies,  D.  Ci     Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying.    London:  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  1878. 

Delesse,  a.  Mat^riaux  de  Construction  de  TExposition  Universelle  de  187.^.  Paris, 
1«>6. 

DoBSON,  Edward.  Masonry  and  Stone-cutting.  Weale's  Rudimentary  series.  Lon- 
don: Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Co.,  1873. 

Gerstenbergk,  Heinricii  von.  Katechismus  der  Baumatcrialknndc,  etc.  Berlin, 
1868. 

Gk)TTOETuEU,  Rudolph.  Physische  und  Chemischo  Bcscbaffonheit  der  Banmato- 
rialien.   2  vols.    Berlin,  1880-*81.    Verlag  von  Jnlins  Springer. 

Grueber,  Bernhard.  Die  Baumaterialion-Lehrc.  Berlin,  18(53.  Verlag  von  Ernst 
&  Korn. 

GwiLT,  Joseph.    An  Enoyolopedia  of  Architecture.     London,  1851. 

Hall,  Prof.  James.    Report  on  Building  Stones. 

Hartmann,  Dr.  Carl.  Vollstiindiges  Handbuch  der  Steinarbeiten,  etc.  Weimar, 
1862. 

Haurnschild,  Hans.  Katechismus  der  Baumateri alien.  Wien :  Lehmann  &  Went- 
zel.  1879. 

Hull,  Edward.  A  Treatise  on  the  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Gteat  Bri- 
tain and  Foreign  Countries.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1872. 

Kerstrn,  E.  Die  Baumaterialienkunde,  etc.  Leipzig  (not  dated).  Verlag  von 
Eduard  Hahnel. 
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EdLLScn,  Cakl.    Die  Baamatorialienkaude  Air  aasfUhrende  Baatechniker  and  fUr 

Stadireode  der  Baawissenschaft.    Schwetschke  &  Sohn.    Bniho,  1861. 
Mal^cot,  L^on.    Mat^riaux  de  Constraction  employ^  en  Belgiqoe.    Brnxellea  & 

Lidge,  1866. 
Newberry,  J.  S.    Bailding  and  Ornamental  Stones.    Report  of  Jadges,  Gronp  1,  U. 

S.  luternat.  Ex.,  1876,  Vol.  iii.    Washington,  1880. 
Notes  ou  Building  Constraction.    Part  in.    Materials  (Sonth  Kensington  Edncational 

Series).    London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  1879. 
ScDLEGEL,  Carl  Fribdrich.    DieLebre  von  den  Banmaterialien  und  den  Arbeilen 

der  Manrer.    Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Heinrich  Mattbos,  1857. 
ScuMiDT,  Otto.    Die  Banmttterialicn.   Berlin,  1881.    Verlag  von  Theodor  Hofmann. 
Report  on  the  Bailding  Stones  of  the  United  States,  and  Statistics  of  the  Qaany 

Industry  for  1880.  Vol.  x.  Report  of  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1884. 
Thurston,  R.  H.    Materials  of  Construction.    New  York :  Wiley  &  Sons,  1885. 
Violet,  Adolpo.    Les  Marbres  et  les  Machines  h  travailler  le  marbre.    (Rapports 

sur  TExposition  de  1878,  xxviii.)    Paris,  1879. 
Visser,  J.  E.    Die  Banmaterialien.    Handbnch  fiir  Architecten,  etc.    Emdeu,  1861. 
Webrer,  Martin.    Das  Schleifen,  Poliren,  FUrben  und  kttnstlerische  Verzieren  des 

Marmors.    Weimar,  1878.    Bemhard  Friedrich  Voigt. 
Wenck,  Dr.  Juuus.    Die  Lehre  von  den  Baumaterialien,  etc.    Berliui  1863. 
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Appendix  F. 
glossary  of  terms. 

JEolian  rocks.  Fragmental  rooks  composed  of  wind-drifted  materials.  The  ''drift 
sand  rock/'  the  common  building  stone  of  Bermuda,  is  a  good  example. 

ArgUlaoeous.    Containing  clayey  matter. 

Ashlar  masonry.    Cut  stone  laid  in  continuous  courses. 

Bardlglio.  This  is  a  favorite  Italian  marble  obtained  on  Montalto,  on  the  southern 
borders  of  Tuscany.  It  is  a  gray  or  bluish  color,  traversed  by  dark  veins. 
In  some  specimens  the  veining  assumes  the  appearance  of  flowers,  when  it  is 
known  as  Bardiglio  fiorito.  The  name  is  now  commonly  applied  to  any  mar- 
ble having  this  color  and  veining. 

Bastard  granite.  A  somewhat  indefinite  name  given  by  quarrymen  to  gneissic  or 
schistose  rocks,  resembling  granites  in  a  general  way,  but  differing  in  structure. 
The  name  is  frequently  applied  by  quarrymen  to  any  vein  or  dike  rock  occur- 
ring in  a  granite  quarry. 

Bird's-eye-marble.  A  term  used  in  Iowa  to  designate  a  fossil  coral  (Acervularia 
davidsonia),  and  used  for  making  small  ornaments. 

Bituminous.    Containing  bitumen. 

Breast.    The  face  or  wall  of  a  quarry  is  sometimes  called  by  this  name. 

Breccias.  Fragmontal  stones,  the  individual  particles  of  which  are  large  and  angular 
in  form. 

Bluestone.  In  Maryland  a  gray  gneiss ;  in  Ohio  a  gray  sandstone ;  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  mica  schist;  in  New  York  a  blue-gray  sandstone;  in  Pennsylvania 
a  blue-gray  sandstone.    A  popular  term  ;  not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  of  value. 

Butt.  Tlie  butt  of  a  slate  quarry  is  where  the  overlying  rock  comes  in  contact  with 
an  inclined  stratum  of  slate  rock. 

Calcareous.    Containing  lime. 

Cavernous.  Containing  irregular  cavities  or  pores,  due  in  most  cases  to  the  removal 
of  some  mineral,  or  in  limestones  of  a  fossil. 

Cellular  or  vesicular.  Containing  cells  or  vesicles.  This  structure  is  very  com- 
mon in  recent  er  upti  ve  rocks,  especially  the  glassy  forms.  Sometimes  the  stone 
contains  so  many  cells  that  it  will  float  on  water,  as  is  the  case  with  common 
pumice.  These  cells  are  in  many  cases  subsequently  filled  with  other  minerals, 
and  the  rock  is  then  called  amygdaloidal.  The  Brighton  melaphyr  is  the  best 
example  of  amygdaloidal  structure  found  in  our  building  stones. 

Choncoidal  fracture.  When  the  surfaces  of  a  chip  broken  off  by  a  hammer  are 
curved  like  a  bivalve  moUnsk  the  stone  is  said  to  have  a  choncoidal  fracture. 
Compact  stones,  like  lithographic  limestones,  obsidians,  and  flints,  usually 
break  in  this  manner. 

Clayholes.  Cavities  in  stones  which  are  usually  filled  with  fine  sand  or  clayey  ma- 
terial often  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  stone  itself  and  so  loosely  coherent  as  to 
fall  away  immediately  or  to  weather  out  on  exposure.  They  are  especially 
prevalent  in  many  of  our  Triassic  sandstones,  and,  besides  being  nnsightly,  aro 
elements  of  weakness  and  shoald  always  be  avoided. 
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Concretionary.  Maile  of  coucretious,  or  roandod  particles  formed  by  the  colleotiDg  of 
miueral  matter  around  some  center  so  as  to  form  a  ronnded  mass  composed  of  con- 
centric layers  like  the  coatings  of  an  onion.  When  the  concretions  are  smalli 
like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  the  stnictnre  is  called  oolitic,  or  if  large  as  a  pea,  pisoliUo, 
The  best  examples  of  this  stnictnre  in  onr  bnilding  stones  are  the  oolitic  lime- 
stones of  Bedford,  Ind.,  and  other  places.    A  rare  structure  in  crystalline  rocks. 

Conglomerates.    Fragmental  stones  composed  of  large,  ronnded  fragments. 

Coquina.  The  Spanish  name  for  a  shell  limestone  which  occurs  abnndantly  in  Flor- 
ida^  composed  simply  of  a  mass  of  shells  connected  together. 

Coral  limestone.    A  rock  composed  of  fragments  of  corals. 

Crystalline.  Consisting  wholly  of  crystals  or  crystalline  particles,  not  fragmental. 
Rocks  which  like  granite  or  crystalline  limestone  are  made  up  wholly  of  crys- 
talline grains  are  calle<l  crystalline-granular  ot  granular-crystalline  rocks.  The 
i^vm^  micro  cryHtalUne  and  crypto- agstalline  are  often  applied  to  rocks  in  which 
the  individual  particles  are  too  small  to  bo  readily  distinguished  by  the  unaided 
eye.  Such  rocks  are  sometimes  called  compact,  a  term  which  is  also  .ipplied  to 
fragmental  rocks  of  similar  texture. 

Curb.  A  tlat  piece  of  stone  placed  vertically,  bounding  the  street  edges  of  side- 
walks, t'tc. 

Diabase.    A  n  eruptive  rock  composed  essentially  of  a  plagioclase  feldspar  and  augite. 

Dikes  (or  dykes).     Masses  of  volcanic  rock  which  have  been  forced  up  from  below 
.  in  a  molten  condition  to  fill  fractures  or  fissures  in  the  earth's  crust.    Such  are 
also  called  trap-rocks.    The  diabases  and  a  variety  of  eruptive  rocks  frequently 
occur  in  the  form  of  dikes. 

Diorite.  An  eruptive  rock  composed  essentially  of  a  plagioclase,  feldspar,  and  horn- 
blende. 

Dip.  The  slope  or  pitch  of  the  strata,  or  the  angle  which  the  layers  make  with 
the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Dolomite.    A  stone  composed  of  mixed  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates. 

A  "Dry.'*  A  natural  seam  usually  invisible  when  the  rock  is  freshly  quarried,  but 
which  is  brought  out  on  exposure  to  weather  or  sometimes  during  the  process 
or  cutting.    A  very  serious  defect  in  many  stones. 

Escarpment.    A  nearly  vertical  natural  face  of  rock  or  ledge. 

Feldspathic.    Containing  feldspar. 

Ferruginous.    Containing  iron  oxides. 

Fibrous.  Having  a  structure  as  though  made  up  of  bundles  of  distinct  fibers.  This 
structure  is  not  found  in  any  building  stone,  but  is  common  in  some  forms  of 
gypsum  and  of  ealcite,  which  are  used  for  making  small  ornaments. 

Flagstone.  Any  kind  of  a  stone  which  separates  naturally  into  thin  tabular  plates 
suitable  for  pavements  and  curbing.  Especially  applicable  to  sandstones  and 
schists. 

Flint.  Quartz  in  any  kind  of  rock  is  commonly  known  to  quarry  men  as  flint.  True 
flint  is  amorphous  silica,  occurring  in  nodular  form  in  chalk  beds. 

Foliated  or  schistose.  Terms  applied  to  rocks  which,  like  gneiss  and  schist,  have 
their  constituents  arranged  in  more  or  less  definite  nearly  parallel  planes. 

Fragmental  or  clastic.  Terms  which  are  applied  to  rocks  composed  of  fragments, 
like  ordinary  sandstone.  When  the  fragments  are  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger, 
and  rounded  in  form,  the  structure  is  called  conglomerated,  or  if  the  particles 
are  angular,  hrccciatcd. 

Freestone.  This  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  stones  that  work  freely  in  any 
direction.  Especially  applied  to  sandstones  and  limestones.  A  term  of  no  spe- 
cial value,  as  it  is  too  indefinite. 

Gneiss.  A  rock  of  the  composition  of  granite  but  in  which  the  ingredients  are 
arranged  in  more  or  less  parallel  layers. 

Oneissoid.    Like  gneiss. 

Grain.    The  direction  in  a  rock  at  right  angles  with  the  rift.  ^  j 
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Granite.  A  rock  consisting  of  qnartz,  orthoclase,  and  mica  or  other  accessory  min- 
erals. In  the  stone-cutter's  nomenclatore  no  distinction  is  made  hetwcen  the 
varieties ;  all  stones  which  are  hard,  grannlar,  and  crystallized  are  called  gran- 
ite. 

Oranitoid.    Thoroughly  crystalline  and  massive,  like  granite. 

Oranular.  A  terra  applied  to  rocks  composed  of  distinct  grains,  whether  fragmental 
and  water  worn  or  crystalline. 

Oreenstone  or  griinstein.  A  term  formerly  nsed  to  designate  certain  hasic  ernpti  ve 
rocks  occurring  in  the  form  of  dikoa.  Through  mistaken  notions  regarding  their 
trne  nature  and  from  a  general  similarity  in  their  appearance  the  name  was 
made  to  include  a  variety  of  compact,  dark-greenish  or  nearly  hlack  rocks, 
which  microscopic  examination  has  shown  to  bo  principally  diabase  and  dio- 
rite. 

Orit.    Any  sharp,  gritty  sandstone  or  schist  nsed  as  a  whetstone  or  hone. 

Omb-saw.  A  saw  made  from  a  notched  blade  of  thin  iron,  and  provided  with  a 
wooden  back.    Used  with  sand  for  sawing  stone  by  hand-power.    (See  Plate  v. ) 

Ouys.    Ropes  or  chains  used  to  prevent  anything  from  swinging  or  moving  about. 

Hackly  fracture.  A  term  applied  when  the  surfaces  of  a  fracture  are  rough  and 
jagged. 

Joints.  Divisional  planes  which  divide  the  rock  in  the  quarry  into  natural  blocks. 
There  are  usually  two  or  three  nearly  parallel  series  called  by  quarrymcn 
end  jointh,  back  joints,  and  bottom  joints,  according  to  their  position.  (See 
section  F.) 

Ledge.    Any  natural  solid  body  of  rock. 

Le'wis  hole.  The  Lewis  *  hole  consists  of  a  series  of  two  or  more  holes  drilled  as 
closely  together  as  possible,  and  then  connected  by  knocking  out  the  thin  par- 
tition between  them,  forming  thus  one  wide  hole,  having  its  greatest  diameter 
in  a  plane  with  the  desired  rift.  Blasts  from  such  holes  are  wedge-like  in 
their  action,  and  by  means  of  them  larger  and  better-shaped  blocks  can  be 
taken  out  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  This  stylo  of  hole  is  saidt  to 
'  have  been  devised  by  a  Mr.  Joseph  Richards,  of  Quincy,  though  at  about  what 
date  we  are  not  informed.  This  same  gentleman  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
bush  hammer,  which,  however,  when  first  patented,  about  1831,  consisted  of  a 
solid  piece,  instead  of  several  pieces  bolted  together  as  now. 

Iiimestone.  Under  this  term  almost  all  the  calcareous  quarried  rocks,  whether  frag- 
mental or  crystalline,  are  classified. 

Liver  rock.  This  term  is  applied  to  that  variety  of  the  Ohio  sandstone  which  breaks 
or  cuts  as  readily  in  one  direction  as  in  another.  In  other  words,  the  working 
of  the  stone  is  not  affected  by  stratification. 

Lyonaise  marble.  A  local  term  applied  to  marbles  which  are  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  red  and  white  colors,  as  those  of  Mallet^s  Bay,  Vt. 

Marble.  Any  limestone  or  dolomi  te  capable  of  being  polished  and  suited  for  orna- 
mental work. 

Massive;  tmstratified.  Having,  no  definite  arrangement  in  layers  or  strata,  but  the 
various  ingredients  being  thoroughly  commingled,  as  in  granite  and  diabase. 

Nigger  head.  (1)  The  black  concretionary  nodules  found  in  granite; 

(2)  Any  hard,  dark,  colored  rock  weathering  out  into  rounded  nodules  or 
bowlders ; 

(3)  Slaty  rook  associated  with  sandstone.    A  qnarryman's  term. 
Oolite.    A  stone  composed  of  small  globules  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish. 
Ophiooalcite.    A  mixture  of  serpentine  and  limestone. 

*  This  word  is  spelle<l  by  some  Lonis. 
trotter's  History  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
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Orbitoides  limestone.  A  fossiliferous  limestone  abandant  in  the  npper  Eocene 
formation  in  the  Southern  States. 

Perch.  In  Philadelphia,  22  cubic  feet  are  called  a  perch.  A  perch  of  masonry 
cou talus  24|  cubic  faet,  16^  x  li  x  1.  It  is  usually  taken  at  25  cubic  feet.  The 
term  is  falling  into  disuse. 

Plucky.  A  term  often  used  by  stone-cutters  to  designate  stones  which  under  the 
chisel  break  away  in  irregularly  conchoidal  chips,  and  which  are  therefore  diffi- 
cult to  trim  to  a  line  or  to  bring  to  a  perfect  surface.  Common  in  compact 
and  impure  limestones. 

Porphjrry.  Any  stone  composed  of  an  extremely  fine  gronudmass  in  which  larger 
crystals  are  developed. 

Porphyrltic.  When  a  rock  consists  of  a  compact  or  fine  and  evenly  crystalline 
groundmass,  throughout  which  are  scattered  larger  crystals,  usually  of  feld- 
spar, the  structure  is  said  to  be  porphyritic.  This  structure  is  quite  common  in 
granite,  but  is  uot  particularly  noticeable,  owing  to  the  slight  contrast  in  color 
between  the  larger  crystals  and  the  finer  groundmass.  It  is  most  noticeable  in 
such  rocks  as  the  felsites,  iu  which,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  **  porphy- 
ries ''  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  the  groundmass  is  exceedingly  dense  and  compact 
and  of  a  black  or  red  color,  while  the  large  feldspar  crystals  are  white  and 
stand  out  in  very  marked  contrast.  This  structure  is  so  striking  in  appearance 
that  rocks  possessing  it  iu  any  marked  degree  are  popularly  called  porphy- 
ries whatever  may  be  their  mineral  composition.  The  term  porphyry  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  applied  to  certain  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  of  a  reddish 
or  purple  color,  such  as  the  celebrated  red  porphyry  or  "  roscoantico''  of  Egypt. 
The  word  is  now  used  by  the  best  authorities  almost  wholly  in  its  adjective 
sense,  since  any  rock  may  possess  this  structuri)  whatever  its  origin  or  composi- 
tion may  be.* 

Putty  powder,  or  polishing  putty,  is  a  fine  whitish  powder,  consisting  in  the  com- 
mercial form  of  about  equal  parts  oxide  of  tin  and  lead.  Used  in  polishing 
stone  and  glass. 

Quarry.     Any  opening  in  a  ledge  for  taking  out  stone. 

Quarry  water.  All  rocks  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry  contain  more  or  less  wa- 
ter, which  evaporates  on  exposure,  leaving  the  stone  considerably  harder.  In 
sandstones  this  quarry  water  is  considered  by  Newberry  to  be  a  solution  of 
silica  (Rep.  of  Judges,  Group  1,  p.  127).  Its  composition  probably  varies  greatly 
iu  dittereut  classes  of  rocks.     (See  p.  339.) 

Rhyolite.    A  post-Tertiary  volcanic  rock  of  the  composition  of  granite. 

Rift.  The  direction  in  a  rock  parallel  to  the  lamination  or  foliation,  and  along  which 
it  splits  with  greatest  ease. 

Rubberatone.  A  sharp-gritted  Ohio  or  Indiana  sandstone  used  for  sharpening  shoe- 
knives  ;  also  called  a  shoe-stone. 

Rubble  masonry.     Rough,  nnsquared  stones  laid  in  irregular  courses. 

Saccharoidal.  Having  a  grain  and  structure  like  that  of  loaf  sugar.  Common  in 
crystalline  limestone. 

Salt  veins.  A  term  applied  by  the  quarrymen  to  the  coarse  granite  veins  from  2 
inches  to  2  or  more  feet  thick,  and  which  are  found  intersecting  granites  and 
older  crystalline  rocks. 

&K  ab.  A  local  term  used  in  certain  sandstone  quarries  in  Iowa.  The  stone  is  very 
massive  and  is  broken  from  the  quarry  in  irregular  lumps  by  blasting.  These 
lumps  are  then  trimmed  down  to  a  shajie  approximately  rectangular  by  means 
of  heavy  picks.     This  process  is  denominated  8cabbing. 

Sap.  The  term  originated  from  imagined  analogy  between  the  decomposed  layer 
and  the  sap  wood  of  trees.  A  terra  applied  to  the  stained  and  worthless  por^ 
tions  of  the  stone  extending  iuward  from  the  point. 

*  Hull,  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  p.  75. 
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Sculp.  To  sculp  slates  is  to  break  up  the  large  blocks  into  loug  slabs,  suitable  to 
split. 

Segregated.  A  term  applied  to  the  veins  and  nodular  masses  of  finer  or  coarser 
texture  tbat  bave  formed  in  granite  and  bther  crystalline  rocks  ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  black  patches  in  granite. 

Serpentine.    A  rock  composed  of  hydrous  magnesia  silicate. 

Shell  limestone.    Rock  composed  of  consolidated  shells. 

Siliceous.    Containing  silica. 

Spalls.  This  is  a  term  which  is  used  quite  generally  by  stone-cutters  to  denote  the 
chips  and  other  waste  material  cut  from  a  block  in  process  of  dressing. 

Spider-'vireb.  A  term  applied  to  the  wavy  lines  in  the  Ohio  sandstones,  and  which 
are  caused  by  stains  of  iron  oxide.  Frequently  seen  in  sawed  stones,  especially 
where  the  lamination  is  slightly  oblique  or  irregular.  It  is  very  like  the  grain 
of  wood  which  shows  in  a  planed  board. 

Split  rock.  This  term  applies  to  those  rocks  possessing  tabular  structure,  or  which 
cleave  easily  in  the  lines  of  lamination,  and  are  consequently  applicable  to  the 
preparation  of  flagging  and  for  curbstones. 

Stalactitic  marble.  This  is  a  marble  which  is  formed  by  the  deposit  of  lime  car- 
bonates from  waters  percolating  into  cavities  or  caves. 

Strata.    Layers  or  beds  of  rock  of  the  same  kind  lying  one  npon  another. 

Stratified ;  bedded.  Composed  of  layers  or  beds  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  as  is 
so  frequently  seen  in  sandstone  and  limestone.  When  the  strata  are  fine  Und 
leaf-like  the  structure  is  called  laminated  or  shaly. 

Stzeaked.  Having  some  of  the  mineral  constituents  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  rock 
a  striped  or  streaked  appearance.  In  the  eruptive  rotks  this  structure  is  often 
produced  by  the  flowing  of  the  mass  in  a  partially  cooled  condition.  '  It  is  best 
seen  in  obsidian,  rhyolite,  and  quartz  porphyries. 

Stock.    The  useful  rock  taken  from  a  quarry. 

Strike.  The  direction  in  strata  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  or  the  course  of  a  horizon- 
tal line  on  the  surface  of  inclined  beds. 

Syenite.  A  granular  massive  rock  with  the  structure  of  a  granite,  but  containing 
no  quartz. 

Trachyte.    A  post  Tertiary  volcauic  rock  of  the  composition  of  syenite. 

Trap  or  trap  rock.  (See  Dikes  and  Greenstone.)  The  name  applies  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  rock  occurs,  and  is  not  itself  a  name  of  specific  value. 

Travertine.  A  calcareous  rock  deposited  by  water  from  solution,  and  which  was 
used  as  a  building  stone  in  Rome.    (See  text.) 

Verde  antique.  Antique  green.  A  rock  composed  of  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and 
limestone. 

Vitreous  or  glassy.  These  terms  are  applied  to  rocks  that  have  a  structure  like  glass, 
as  obsidian.    Rocks  of  this  type  are  at  present  little  used  for  any  kind  of  work. 
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catalogue  of  the  collection  of  building  and  ornamental 
stones  in  the  u.  s,  national  museum, 

I.  United  States  and  Terkitories. 

ALABAMA. 

Limestone.  Fine ;  .dark  drab.  Calera,  Shelby  Coanty.  Calera  Lime  Works.  Cen- 
tennial, 1876.    17481. 

Fossiliforous ;  Bomi-crystalline ;  very  light  drab.    Near  Florence,  Laaderdalo 

County.    Douglass  quarries.    Maj.  W.  R.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    27328. 

Fossiltferons;  semi-crystalline;  light  drab.    Near  Florence,  Lauderdale  Coanty. 

Harkin's  quarry.     Maj.  W.  R.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    27327. 
Coarse ;  porous ;   light  buft*.    Turk's  Cave.    U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1884. 

35782. 
Oolitic;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Dickson,  Colbert  County.    Quarries  of  T. 

L.  Fossick  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880;  2  specimens.    26759. 

Fine;  light  brown;  fossiliferous.    Near  Tuscumbia,  Colbert  County.    Bowser's 

quarry.     Maj.  W.  R.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    273t;5. 

Oolitic;  semi-crystalline;  drab.    Trinity,  Lawrence  County.    Trinity  quarry. 

Maj.  W.  R.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    27329. 

Fossiliferons;    serai-crystalline;    light   colored.     Near   Leighton,  Lawrence 

County.    Walker's  quarry.    Maj.  W.  R.  King,  U.  S.  Army.    27326. 
Limestone  [marble].    White;  crystalline.    About  4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Talladega 
County.     Centennial,  1876.    17482. 

Pure  white;  crystalline.    5f  by  4  by  1  inches.    Talladega,  Talladega  Coanty. 

A.  W.  Bowie's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27314. 

Sandstone.  Dark  yellow ;  coarse ;  porous.  Do  Kalb  County.  Collinsvillo  quan'y. 
Tenth  Census.    25918. 

Gray;  fine  and  compact;  with  pyrite.    Near  Greensport,  81.  Clair  County. 

Gibson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    27330. 

AUIZOXA. 

Limestone.    Fine;  light  buff.    Near  Albuquerque,  Yavapai  County.  *Johu  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    35745. 
Sandstone.    Deep  pink ;  fine  and  compact.    Yavapai  County.    Chino  quarry.    John 

S.  F.  Batchen.     35571. 

Light  colored;  fine  grained.     Yavapai  County.    Canon  Diablo  quarry.    John 

S.  F.  Batchen.    35744. 

ABKANSA8. 

Elaeolite  syenite.  Very  coarse.  Large  block,  5  feet  square  by  12  inches  thick; 
one  face  polished,  and  with  carved  inscription,  '*  Specimen  from  the  Diamond  Jo 
Granite  Co.,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas."  Hot  Springs.  Diamond  Jo  qaarry.  John 
S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28599.  {  '^^^1^ 
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Slseolite  syenite.    Fine;  greeuish  gray.    Hot  Springs.    DiamoudJo  quarry.    John 
S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27519. 

Limestone.    Oolitic;  fine;   dark  drab.    Blansott,  Scott  County.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26643. 

Qnartzite;  light  colored;  fine  and  compact.    Bald  Knob,  White  County.    Bald 

Knob  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26524. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Steatite  [soapstone].    Fine ;  compact ;  blue  gray.    A.  P.  Blako.    25014. 
Marble.    White ;  yellow  veined.    5^  by  5J  by  |  iuchea.     Kern  County.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    25469. 

Limestone  [marble].   White ;  green  mottled.   Two  small  slabs.   Near  Auburn,  Placer 
County.    Robert  E.  C.  Stearns,  1883.    27352. 

White,  and  white  with  dark  veins ;  crystalline.      Two  specimens.    Indian  Dig- 

gings, El  Dorado  Connty.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25454.    . 
Magnesian  limestone  [marblel-    Dark  gray ;   compact.    Colfax,  Placer  County. 
Colfax  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25636. 

Stalagmite  [marble].    Pinkish.    4  by  3J  by  1  inches.     Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilkins,  1882. 
27301. 

Travertine  [marble].    Massive;  white;  translucent.    Three  small  pieces.    Popularly 
called  California  onyx.    San  Luis  Obispo.    Chai.  E.  Hall  &  Co.,  1884.    36758. 

White;  translucent.    About  3J  inches.     San  Luis  Obispo.    Jobn  Dimond,  New 

Vork,  1884.    3675D. 

Massive ;  white ;  translucent.    Two  specimens.    Near  San  Luis  Obispo,  San 

Luis  Obispo  County.     San  Luis  Obispo  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25571. 

Light  green.     11  by  5  by  1  inches.     Sacramento  liivcr,  near  Crescent  Falls, 

near  Borryvale,  Siskiyou  County.    J.  S.  Diller,  1884.    3G886. 

Emerald  green ;  tine  and  compact.    About  3  by  3  by  IJ  inches.     Falls  of  Sacra- 

mento River,  Siskiyou  County.  "HJhas.  H.  Townsend,  1881.    35746. 

Reddish  brown.    10  by  5  by  1  inches.     Suisun  City,  Solano  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    25255. 

Brown.    About  10  by7ibyl  inches.     Suisun  City,  Solano  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    25256. 

Brown;  mottled.    About  7|  by  5  by  f  inches.    Suisun  City,  Solano  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     16054. 

Brown  and  amber  yellow.    5  pieces  irregular  shaped.    Suisun  City,  Solano 

County.    B.  K.  Emerson,  1886.    38445. 

Biotite  granite.     Medium;  light  gray.      Rooklin,  Placer  County.      G.  Griffith's 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25539. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.    Coarse;  gray.    Penryn,  Placer  County.    G.Griffith's 
quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25542. 

Hornblende  granite (f).    Medium;  very  dark  gray,  nearly  black.    Penryn,  Placer 
County.    G.  Griffith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25554. 

The  abundance  of  plagioclase  feldsapar  and  small  amount  of  orthoelas 

in  this  rock  place  it  intermediate  between  true  granite  and  quiirtz  diorite. 

Basalt.    Compact;  dark  gray.    Bridgeport,  Solano  County.    Used  only  for  street 

pavement.    Thomason's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25663. 
tasw    Compact;  dark  gray.    Near  Petaluma,  Sonoma  County.    Used  only  for  street 
pavement.    Quj^rry  of  J.  Codden  Bros,  and  others.    Tenth  Census,  1890, 
25664, 
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Sandstone.    Coarse;  light  brown.    Near  Alameda,  Alamoda  County.    Tenth  Censos. 
25569. 

Fine;  gray.    Angel  Island,  ^arin  County.    Angel  Island  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus.   25570. 

Fine;  gray.    Li vermore,  Alameda  County.     Livermore  quarry.    Tenth  Census. 

25665. 

Brown.    Hay  wards,  Ahimeda  County.  Excelsior  quarry.  Tenth  Census.  25801. 

Coarse ;  -very  light  buff.    Near  San  Jos^S,  Santa  Clara  County.    Goodrich  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25797. 

Coarse  ;  very  light  buff.    Near  San  Jos6,  Santa  Clara  County.    Goodrich  quarry 

Tenth  Census.    25798. 

Coarse ;  very  light  gray.    Near  San  Josd,  Santa  Clara  County.    Goodrich  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25799. 
Andesitetuff.    Coarse;  gray.     Near  Cordelia,  Solano  County.    Thomason's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     25800. 

COLORADO. 

Limestone.    Fine;  black.    Pitkin,  Gunnison  County.    Sunnyside  quarry.    J.  S. F. 
Batchen,  1834.    35990. 

Fine;  dark,  mottled.    Pitkin,  Gunnison  County.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    36011. 

Coarse;  pink.    Morrison,  Jefferson  County.    Morrison  quarry.    J.  S.  F.  Bat- 

chen, ie84.    35995. 

Semi-crystalline;  dull ;  pink  mottled.    Near  Morrison,  Jefferson  County.    Mor- 

rison quarry.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen.  1884.     35996. 
Biotite  granite.    Medium;  gray;  indistinctly  porpliyritic.    Lawson,  Clear  Creek 
County.    Quarry  of  Commet  and  Ivers.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35980. 

Medium;  gray.    Georgetown,  Clear  Creek  County.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884. 

35987. 

Coarse ;  light  red.    Platte  Cafion,  Jefferson  and  Douglas  Counties.    Govern- 

ment quarries.    Tentli  Census,  1880.    25784. 
Muscovite  gneiss.    Medium ;  light  gray.    Lawson,  Clear  Creek  County.    Quarry 

of  Commet  and  Ivers.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35981. 
Diorite.    Fine;  light  greenish  gray.     Monarch,  Chaffee  County.    H.  H.  Church's 

quarry.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    36004. 
Sandstone.    Light  drab,  laminated  with  blue  gray.    Fort;  Collins,  Larimer  County. 

Fort  Collins  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25783. 

Fine;  light  colored.     Fort  Collins,  Larimer  County.     Fort  Collins  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25787. 

Light  colored ;  line  and  compact.    Near  Fort  Collins,  Larimer  County.    £.  B. 

Yout*s  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    27005. 

Fine ;  light  red.    Near  Fort  Collins,  Larimer  County.    La  Porte  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.    27023. 

Nearly  quartzite;  light  pink;  fine  and  compact.    Longwort,  Larimer  County. 

Longwort  quarry.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    35997. 

Light  red;  laminated.    Greeley,  Larimer  County.    John  S,  F.  Batchen.    36001. 

— -    Nearly  quartzite ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Buckhorn,  Larimer  County. 

C.  J.  McWhorter*s  quarry.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    3683p. 
~^    Fine;    light  colored,     Coi^I  Creel?,   Fremont  CP«nty,     Coal  Creek  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,    ^^7^9, 
^-r^    Fine;  light  colored.    Arkaos^  Rlvor,  FreoiQQt  Coantf.    Bran4{br4  qa^ny^ 

Tentb  Ceww,    ?589l, 
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Sandstone.  Fine;  oliv^-tinted.  Near  Cation  City,  Fremont  Connty.  Qaarry  of 
Blodety  <&  Nutts.    Tenth  Census,  25785. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Cafion  City,  Fremont  Connty.    Quarry  of  Frank 

&,  Lutz.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    35983. 

Triassic ;  light  red ;  micaceous.    Sec.  3,  T.  4,  R.  70  W.«  Jefferson  County.   Welch 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26858. 

Triasaic;  fine;  light  brown.     Oolden,  Jofiferson  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

27124. 

Light  gray ;  fine ;  micaceous.    Trinidad,  Las  Animas  County.    Trinidad  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    25788. 

Qnartzite.  Nearly  white;  very  fine  and  compact.  Pitkin,  Qunnison  County. 
Quarry  of  Huck  &  Co.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    36838. 

RhyoUte  tuff.  Light  pink.  Used  for  general  building  in  Denver.-  Douglas,  Doug- 
las County.    Colorado  Manufacturing  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27360. 

Light  colored;  fine;  vesicular.    Used  for  general  building  in  Denver.    Near 

Castle  Rock,  Douglas  County.    Q.  F.  Girardot's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
2578G. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Dolomite  [marble].  White  and  bluish ;  crystalline.  Two  specimens.  East  Canaan, 
Litchfield  County.    E.  P.  Allen's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    26435. 

: White;  crystalline.    East  Canaan,  Litchfield  County.    A.  Maxwell's  quarry. 

Centennial,  1876.     17544. 

White;  crystalline.    East  Canaan,  Litchfield  Connty.    Centennial,  1876.    17545. 

White;  crystalline.    East  Canaan,  Litchfield  County .    Centennial,  1876.    17546. 

White,  dark  mottled ;  crystalline.    East  Canaan,  Litchfield  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    17561. 

White;  crystalline.    About  12  by  I'Z  by  8  inches.     East  Canaan,  Litchfield 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17562. 

White;   crystalline.     Falls  Village,   Litchfield   County.     Mathby's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26169. 
Biotite  granite.    Fine ;  very  light  gray.    West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.    Cen- 
tennial, 1876.     17535. 

Fine;  gray.    West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.  Centennial,  1876.    17537. 

Fine;  gray.    West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.  Centennial,  1876.    17538. 

Fine;  gray.    West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.  Centennial,  1876.    17558. 

Fine:  gray.    West  Norfolk,  Litchfield  County.  Quarry  of  Snow  &  Wooster, 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26416. 

Coarse;  porphyritic;  pink  and  gray  mottled.     Foot  cube.    Leete's  Island,  New 

Haven  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25262. 

— r-  Medium ;  pink.  6  inch  cn,be.  Leete's  Island,  New  Haven  County.  Centen- 
nial, 1876.    25577. 

Medium;  pink.    6  inch  cube.    Lcete's  Island,  New  Haven  County.    J.  Beattie's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25456. 

Fine;  light  pinkish  gray.    Foot  cube.    Leete's  Island,  New  Haven  Connty. 

Centennial,  1876.    17530. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.    Foot  cube.    Loete's  Island,  New  Haven  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.     17525. 

Medium ;  gray.    Foot  cube.    Branford,  New  Haven  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17532. 
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Biotite  granite.  Coarse;  piuk.  Foot  cube.  Stony  Crook,  New  Haven  Coontj. 
Centennial,  1876.     17521. 

Coarse;  pink.    East  bank  of  Stony  Creek,  New  Haven  Connty.    J.  Robbings 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25947. 

Fine;  gray.     Qroton,  opposite  New  London,  New  London  County.    Quarry  of 

Merritt,  Gray  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18d0.    25485. 

Very  coarse ;  red.    Lyme  Station,  New  London  Connty.     Quarry  of  C.  J.  Mc- 

Curdy  &  E.  E.  Salisbury.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26079. 

Fine;  gray.    Foot  cube.    Millstone  Point,  New  London  Couuty.    Centennial, 

1876.     17527. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Mystic  Bridge,  New  London  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.     17520. 

Fine;  gray.    Waterford,  New  London  County.    Quarry  of  J.  B.  Palmer  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25425. 

Medium;  gray.    Foot  cube.    Norwalk,  Fairfield  County.    Umpewang  quarry. 

Centennial,  1876.    17522. 

Medium;   gray.    Branchville,  Fairfield  County.    Umpowang  quarry.    Tentb 

Census,  1880.    263:^7. 

Fine;  gray.    Millstone  Point,  Niantic,  New  London  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17540. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Thomaston,  Litchfield  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17529. 
Muscovite  biotite  granite.    Fine ;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Thomaston,  Litchfield 
County.    Centennial,  1876.     17528. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cube.    Reynolds  Bridge,  Litchfield  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1870.     17524. 

Biotite  muscoTite  granite.  Fine ;  light  gray.  Near  Thomaston  Station,  Litch- 
field County.    Plymouth  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26298. 

Biotite  muBcovite  gneiaa.  Fine;  light  gray.  Roxbury,  Litchfield  County.  £. 
Mower's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26624. 

Muscovite  biotite  gneiss.  Fine;  light  gray.  Foot  cube.  Roxbury  Station, 
Litchfield  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17531. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Foot  cnbe.     Ansonia,  New  Haven  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17523. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Ansonia,  New  Haven  County.    Quarry  of  Spring  &  Willcox. 

Tenth  Census.  1880.    26195. 
Biotite  gneiss.    Medium;  gray.    East  Canaan, Litchfield  County.    Centennial,  1876. 
17564. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Branford,  New  Haven  County.    C.  D.  Allen's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25618. 

Fine;  dark  gray;  porphyritio.    Foot  cube.    Milford,  New  Haven  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.     17533. 

Coarse ;  light  gray.    Near  Lyme  Station,  New  London  County.    Quarry  of  Luce 

&  Hoskins.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25451. 

Medium ;  gray.    Sterling,  Windham  County.     J.  W.  BoswelPs  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26388. 
—I—    Coarse;  gray.    Sterling,  near  Hartford,  Windham  County.    Quarry  of  Oneoo 
Ledge  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25484. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.    East  Killingly,  Windham  Connty.    J.  Oatley's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26299. 
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Biotite  sneUs.  Coarse;  gray.  Stafford  SpriDgs,  Tolland  Coanty.  Traesdell  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26277. 

Pino;  gray.    East  Glastonbury,  Hartford  County.    C.  Hentz*s  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2G415. 

Hornblende  biotite  gneiss.  Fine ;  dark  gray.  Middletown,  Middlesex  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    17541. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Uaddam,  Middlesei^  County.    I.  Arnold's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1830.    26327. 

Medium;  da^kgray.    Greenwich,  Fairfield  County.    T.  Bitch's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26338. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Greenwich,  Fairfield  County.    William  Rich's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26339. 

- —  Coarse;  dark  gray.  North  Bridgei>ort,  Fairfield  County.  W.  Beer's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26649. 

Granite.  Turned  column  of  coarse  pink  porphyritio  granite.  16  inches  high  and  6 
inches  in  diameter.    Leete's  Island,  New  Haven  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17566. 

Diabase.  Mesozoic;  fine  and  compact;  dark  gray;  nearly  black  on  a  polished  sur- 
face. Used  chiefiy  for  street  pavements.  West  Bock,  Now  Haven  County.  C. 
W.  Blakeslce's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25912. 

Sandstone,  Triassic;  brown;  medium.  12-inch  cube.  Portland,  Middlesex  County. 
Shaler  <&  Hall  Quarry  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17534. 

Triassic;  coarse;  brown.     Portland,  Middlesex  County.    17536. 

Triassic ;  medium ;  brown.     Portland,  Middlesex  County.    Middlesex  quarry. 

Centennial,  1876.     17557. 

Triassic ;  medium ;  brown.    Portland,  Middlesex  County.    Middlesex  Quarry 

Company.    Tenth  Census.    25424. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.     Portland,  Middlesex  County.     Qnarry  of  Shaler  & 

HaU.    Tenth  Census.    25483. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.    Portland,  Middlesex  County.    Quarry  of  Brainard  & 

Co.    Tenth  Census.    26077. 

Triassic;   medium;   red.     Manchester,   Hartford    County.     C.  O.  Wolcott's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26129. 

Triassic;  fine;  red.    Manchester,  Hartford  County.    C.  O.  Wolcott's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    26429. 

Triassic;  coarse;  reddish  gray.    East  Haven,  New  Haven  County.    Robert 

Redfield.    Tenth  Censns.    26453. 

DAKOTA. 

Qoartzite.  Potsdam;  reddish  brown ;  fine  and  compact ;  used  for  general  building, 
tiling,  and  ornamental  work.  Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.  Tenth  Census. 
26662. 

Potsdam;  light  red  ;  fine  and  compact;  used  for  general  building,  tiling,  and 

ornamental  work.    Sioux  Falls,  Minnehaha  County.    J.  L.  Pbelps's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census.    26663. 

DELAWARK. 

Angite  hornblende  gneiss.     Fine;  dark  gray.     Near  Wilmington,  Now   Castle 

County.    P.  P.  Tyre's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25401. 
D^omite  [marble].    Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Hockessin,  New  Castle 

County.    Jackson  Lime  and  l^arble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25402. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Steatite  [soapstoue].  Fine ;  compact ;  light  bine  gray.  Ou  land  of  W.  W.  EyaoH, 
north  of  Woodlej  Lane  road,  Washington.  Dr.  William  S.  Mcllhennej,  1886. 
38510. 

FLORIDA. 

Limestone.  Oolitic;  porous  and  friable;  nearly  white.  Key  West.  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  1885.    37631. 

Coarse  shell  rock  (*'coquina");  light  colored.    Suwannee  River.    John  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    35898. 
Sandstone.    Phosphatic;  light  colored ;  coarsely  cellular.    Near  Hawthorne,  Alachua 

County.    C.  A.  Simmons's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25208. 
Phosphatic;  nearly  white;  coarsely  vesicular.    Suwannee  River.    John  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1684.    3r,899. 

GEORGIA. 

Limestone  [marble].    Lower  Silurian;  pink;  coarse;  crystalline.    Tate,  Pickens 

County.    Georgia  Marble  Company,  1886.    38367. 
Lower  Silurian;  white  with  dark  blotches;  coarse;  crystalline.    Two  speci- 
mens.   Tate,  Pickens  County.    Georgia  Marble  Company,  1886.    38368. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  coarse;  crystalline.    Turned  column,  6 inches 

long,  1  inch  diameter.    Tate,  Pickens  County.    Georgia  Marble  Company, 
1886.    38370. 

Lower  Silurian;  white  and  dark  mottled;  coarse;  crystalline.    Tate,  Pickens 

County.    Georgia  Marble  Company,  1886.    38369. 
Dolomite  [marble].    Purplish  gray;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Chattanooga,  Catoosa 

County.    Chickamangua  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25916. 
Muscovite   granite.     Fine;   light  gray.     Stone    Mountain  Station,  on  Georgia 

Railroad,  Do  Kalb  County.    Stone  Mountain  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25905. 
Hornblende  biotite  gneiss.     Fine;    dark  gray.     Atlanta,  Fulton  County.     P. 

Lynch's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1H80.    25892. 
Gneiss  [vTith  pagodite].    Light  green.    A  gneissoid  rock  containing  green  pago- 

dite.    Pagoditc  is  a  soft  hydrous  rock,  from  which  the  Chinese  sometimes  carve 

miniature  pagodas;  hence  its  name.    3^  by  4  by  2  inches.    Near  Washington, 

Wilkes  County.    Prof.  C.  N.  Shepard,  1880.    268ia 

ID1.HO. 

Sandstone.  Coarse ;  light  colored.  Near  Bois^S  City,  Ada  County.  Penitentiary 
quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26060. 

Coarse;  light  colored.    Near  Bois<S  City,  Ada  County.    Penitentiary  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    26661. 

ILLINOIS. 

Limestone.     Sub-Carboniferous;  somi-crystalline ;   dark   gray.     Two  specimens. 

Shetlerville,  Hardin   County.     G.  A.   Craiger's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,   1880. 

26393. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   finely  fossiliferons ;   brown.      Near    Chester,    Randolph 

County.    J.  Hern's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25744. 

Sub-Carbouiforons ;  semi-crystalline ;  dark  gray.    Chester,  Randolph  County. 

J.  Horn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25685. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  semi-crystalline;   light  gray.      Near  Chester,  Randolph 

County.    Quarry  of  Southern  lUiuoIs  Penitentiary.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25686.  ,  .  . 
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Zaimestone.    Sab-Carboniferoiis;  fossiliferons;  light  colored.    Near  Colombia,  Mod- 
roe  County.    Qaarry  of  P.  Frierdich  &,  Son.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    27194. 

Compact ;  foasiliferous ;  yellow.    Qnincy,  Adams  Connty.    Centennial,  1876. 

17510. 

"—    Upper  Silurian;  compact;  very  light  colored.     15-inch  cube.     Lemont,  Cook 
County.    Singer  &  Talcott  Stone  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27512. 

Compact ;  light  colored ;  oolitic.    Near  Jonesborough,  Union  County.    C.  G. 

Flaugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26726. 

Light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Jonesborongh,  Union  Connty.    FuUenweiler's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26727. 

Light  colored;    oolitic.     Near  Jonesborongh,  Union  Connty.     Dougherty's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26728. 

Light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Jonesborongh,  Union  Connty.    WiUard's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26729. 

Compact;  foBsiliferons;  very  light  colored.    Rockport,  Pike  County.     Marble- 

head  Lime  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27506. 

Semi-crystalline;    light   colored.      Kinderhook,    Pike   County.     Marblehead 

Lime  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27507. 

Compact;  light  gray.    Near  luka,  Marion  County.    Middleton  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25999. 

Compact;  light  gray.    Two  specimens.     Belknap,  Johnson  County.    J.  BelFs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27197. 

Compact;    light  colored.    Sagetown,  Henderson  County.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 

1882.    27199. 
Silioeons  magneaiaii  limestone.    Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  dark  drab.   Near 

Breese,  Clinton  Connty.    J.  Taylor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25661. 
Magneaian  limestone.     Fossiliferous ;  light  colored ;   crystalline.     Near  Qnincy, 

Adams  County.    O.  A.  Turner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27078. 
Dolomite.    Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Joliet,  Will  County.    W.  Warner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26532. 

Upper  Silurian;  porous;  lig^t  gray.    Kankakee,  Kankakee  County.     Kanka- 

kee Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26851. 

Compact;   light  colored.      North  of  Joliet,  Will  Connty.     W.  Krommeyer's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26535. 

Compact;  very  light  drab.      Near  Joliet,  Will  County.     I.  Nobes's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26536. 

Compact ;  very  light  drab.     Near  Joliet,  Will  County.     I.  Nobes's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26537. 

Compact ;  light  colored.    North  of  Joliet,  Will  County.    Quarry  of  Bruce  & 

Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26538. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Joliet,  Will  Connty.    Joliet 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26533. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Joliet,  Will  County.    Joliet  Stone 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26534.  • 

Upper  Silnrian ;  compact;  light  colored.    Near  Joliet,  Will  County.    Quarry 

of  Sanger  &,  Moody.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26543. 

Upper   Silurian;   compact;  light  colored.     North  of  Joliet,  Will  County. 

Quarry  of  Bruce  &,  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26539. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.     Joliet,  Will  Connty.     Quarry  of 

Davidson  Brothers.    Tenth  Census.  1880.    26540. 
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Dolomite.     Upper  Silurian j  compact;  light  colored.     Joliet,  Will  County.     C. 
Warner's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    26541. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact;  light  colored.  NearLemont,  Cook  County.  Excelsior 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    26542. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.   Singer 

&  Talcott  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26527. 

JJpper  Silnrian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Lemont,  Cook  County.    Chicago  &, 

Leraont  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(»528. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Near  Leraont,  Cook  County.    Chi- 

cago Sl  Lemont  Stone  Company.    Tontli  Census,  1880.    2G529. 

Upper  Silnrian;  compact;  light  colored.     Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Illi- 

nois Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    265.'>0.  ^ 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact ;  light  coloretl.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Singer 

&  Talcott  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26.'>>G. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  compact;  light  colored.     Lemouf,  Cook  County.    Quarry 

of  Boyer  &  Cornean.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1882.    27191. 

Upper  Silnrian ;  compact ;  light  colored.    Near  Lemont,  Cook  County.    Earn- 

shaw  «&  Bodenschatz's  quarry.    Tenth  CeusiiH,  1880.    265^1. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Sag  Bridge,  Cook  County.     Euter- 

prise  Stone  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  18a3.    27348. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Sag  Bridge,  Cook  County.    J.  S. 

F.  Batchen,  1883.    27505. 

Upper  Silurian ;  nearly  black  from  bituminous  matter.     18-inch  cube.    Chi- 

cago, Cook  County.     Quarry  of  II.  Rice  <fe  Son.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883. 
27533. 

Upi>er  Silurian;    cellnlar;   dark  drab.    Chicago,  Cook  County.     Quarry  of 

Steams  «fe  Go.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27823. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light   colored.     Chicago,  Cook  County.    Ledlie  4& 

Corse,  1884.    29642. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  light  colored.    Chicago,  Cook  County.    Quarry  of 

H.  Rice  &  Son.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27501. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored;  very  fine  and  compact.    Aurora,  Kane  County. 

A.  Berthold's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G959. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compact.     Aurora,  Kane  County. 

A.  Berthold's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G960. 
Bituminons  dolomite.    Upper  Silurian;  coarse;  cellular;  stained  nearly  black  by 

bituminous  matter.    Near  Chicago,  Cook  County.    Artesian  Well  quarry.    J.  S. 

F.  Batchen,  1884.    35500. 
Calcareons  dolomite.      Sub- Carboniferous ;   compact;  fossiliferous ;  dark  gray. 

Saline,  Grantfork  P.  O.,  Madison  County.    S.  BardilFs  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    27190. 
Sandstone.     Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.     Near  Chester,    Randolph 

County.    John  Hem's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25832. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.     Near  Pinkneyville,  Perry  County.    John 

Day's  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    27188. 

Light  pink;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near  Dongola,  Union  County. 

F.  Neibauer.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27195. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.    Near  Xenia,  Clay  County.     William  Ha.ig'a 

quarry.   .Tenth  Census.    2.5G4G. 
*—    Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  yellowish  brown.    Near  Chester,  Randolph  County. 
Qnarry  of  Sonthern  lUtnois  Penitentiary.    Tenth  Censns.    25687. 
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Sandstone.    Fine;  brown.     Two  specimens,  light  and  dark.     Near  Carbondale, 
Jackson  County.    Bawle's  qnarry.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    28502. 

INDIANA. 

Limestone.     Niagara;    compact;    yellow  and  drab.      Wabash,  Wabash  Connty. 
Qnarry  of  Bridges  <&  Scott.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25601. 

Niagara;  compact;  dark  drab.    North  Vernon,  Jennings  Connty.    Qnarry  of 

P.  Conklin  &  Co.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25589. 

Snb-Carboniferons;   compact;   drab;  finely   fossil iferons.     Oakulla,  Pntnam 

Connty.    Centennial,  1876.    25347. 

Snb-Carboniferons ;  compact;  light  colored.     Two  spccimenH.    Near  Green- 

castlf^,  Pntnam  Connty.    W.  Steeg^s  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25879. 

Snb-Carboniferons;  compact;  drab.    Spencer,  Owen  Connty.     B.Schweitzer's 

qnarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25749. 

Snb-Carboniferons;  semi-crystalline;  gray.    Avoca,  Lawrence Connly.   Qnarry 

of  Thomlinson  &  Reid.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1882.    27196. 

Snb-Carboniferons;     oolitic;     light   colored.      Bedford,    Lawrence    Connty. 

Quarry  of  Thomlinson  &  Reid.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  18H:j.    27502. 
-^ —    Sub-Carboniferous;    oolitic ;  ~  light     colored.      Bedford,    Lawrence    County. 
Qnarry  of  Thomlinson  &  Reid.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  188:1.    27511. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  oolitic ;  dark  gray.    Bedford,  Lawrence  County.     Hoosler 

Stone  Company.    General  B.  F.  Scribner,  1885.    37422. 

Snb-Carboniferons;   oolitic;   dark  gray.      Bedford,  Lawrence  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    25032. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Bedford,  Lawrence  Connty. 

Qnarry  of  Voris,  Rodgers  &  Co.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25693. 

Snb-Carboniferons;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Bedford,  Lawrence  County. 

Chicago  and  Bedford  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25694. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  coluroil.     Be<lford,  Lawrence  Connty.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    25034. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  drab.    Salem, Washington  County.    Centennial, 

1876.    25036. 

Snb-Carboniferons;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Salem,  Washington  County. 

E.  Zink's  qnarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25662. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  coarsely  fossiliforous ;  dark  gray.    Vernon,  Jennings  Connty. 

Centennial,  1876.    25033. 

Compact;  light,  with  dark  blotches.    Evansvillo,  Vanderburgh  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    25204. 
Compact;  light,  with  dark  spots.     Evansville,  Vanderburgh  County.    Cen- 
tennial, 1876.    25031. 

Drab,  dark  spotted;  coarsely  fossil  iferons.    Evanevillo,  Vanderburgh  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    26029. 

Light  colored;  oolitic;  very  fine  grained  and  coiLpact.    Dressed  block  26  by  14 

by  13  inches.  Face  with  carved  inscription,  as  follows:  "From  Harrison 
Connty,  3  miles  south  of  Corydon,  and  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities." 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    25219. 

Light  colored;  oolitic.    Cube  25  inches  in  diameter,  elaborately  carved ;  face 

with  words  Hoosier  Stone  Co.,  Bedford,  Indiana;  right  side  with  carved 
fruits,  flowers,  and  lion's  head ;  left  sido  with  female  head,  surrounded  by 
wreath  of  oak  and  other  leaves.    Gift  of  Iloosier  Stone  Company,  1886.    38861. 
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Bitomiiious  limestone.  Snb-Carboniferons ;  oolitic;  ligbt  colored.  ElletteTille, 
Monroo  Coanly.    CentenDial,  1876.    25348. 

Sab-Carboniferons;  oolitic  j  light  colored.    Near  Ellettsville,  Monroe  County. 

J.  Matthews  &  Sons*  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25741. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   light  colored ;   finely  fossiliferons.     Stinesyille,  Monroe 

County.    W.  H.  MoHenry's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25748. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   oolitic;    light  colored.     Near  Spencer,  Owen  County. 

Quarry  of  Howard  &  Denig.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25750. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  oolitic ;  light  colored.    Near  FortRitner,  Lawrence  County. 

E.  B.  Dixon's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25683. 
Bituminous  magnesian  limestone.    Devonian;   compact;  dafk  drab.    Kokomo, 

Howard  County.    G.  W.  Defeubaugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25635. 
Lithographic   limestone.      Sub-Carboniferous;    compact;    drab.     Spencer,  Owen 

County.     Centennial,  1876.    25370. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   drab.     10^  by  7^  by  2i  inches,      Silverville,   Lawrence 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    25030. 
Magnesian  limestone.    Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Bedford, 
Lawrence  County.    Quarry  of  N.  C.  Hinsdale  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27075. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  drab.    Near  Oakdale,  Jennings  County.    Hicks  Sc 

Hone's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25590. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  drab.    Near  Osgood,  Ripley  County.    Quarry  of  Ash- 

man <&  Glasgow.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25596. 

Siliceous  limestone.  Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  drab.  Near  Putnam  ville,  Put- 
nam County.    James  Lee's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25880. 

Dolomite.  Upper  Silurian;  compact;  brown.  Decatur,  Adams  County.  B.  P.  Rice'd 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25619. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  drab.    Bluffton,  Wells  County.    Quarry  of  Knapp 

&  Gardner.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.5620. 

Niagara;  compact;  yellowish.    Wabash,  Wabash  County.    Quarry  of  Moelling 

&  Paul.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25602. 

Niagara ;  compact ;  light  drab.    Near  Logansport,  Cass  County.    A.  Gleitz's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27080. 

Niagara ;  compact ;  drab.    Marion,  Grant  County.    S.  Faukboner*s  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27002. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  drab.    Montpelier, Blackford  County.    W.  TwibelFs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25621. 

Niagara;  compact;  dark  mottled.    Eaton,  Delaware  County.    G.  W.  Carter's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25634. 

Niagara;   compact;   drab.    Anderson,   Madison  County.    W.  Crimes  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26988. 

Niagara;  compact;  drab.    Near  Laurel,  Franklin    County.    M.  £.  Secreat'a 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25470. 

Niagara ;  compact ;  light  drab.    Near  Greensburgh,  Decatur  County.    Greens- 

burgh  Limestone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25541. 

Upper  Silurian;    compact;    light   colored.     Greensburgh*   Decatur  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    25037. 

Niagara;  compact;  light  colored.    Saint  Paul,  Decatur  County.    J.  L.  Scan- 

lan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25540. 

-  Niagara ;  compact ;  light  colored.     Near  New  Point,  Decatur  County.     New 

Point  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25557. 
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Ferruginous  dolomite.    Niagara;  compact;  yellow  and  mottled.    Two  specimens. 

Longwood,  Fayette  Coanty.    W.  Ball's  quarry.    Tenth  Censos,  1880.    25448. 
Sandstone.    Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  colored.    Paoli,  Orange  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    25035. 

Snb-Carboniferous ;  fine;  very  light  colored.    French  Lick  Township,  Orange 

Connty.    T.  W.  Braxton's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    262CU. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  very  light  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Used  for  oils-tones. 

French  Lick  Township,  Orange  Coanty.    Quarry  of  T.  W.  Braxton  &  Sons. 
Tenth  Census.    26944. 

Sub-Carboniferoos;  very  light  gray;  compact;  finely  laminated.    French  Lick 

Township,  Orange  Coanty.    W.  F.  Osborn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26050. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  colored.    Will  iamsport,  Warren  Coanty.  "  B.  F. 

Gregory's  estate.    Tenth  Census.    25591. 

-  Carboniferous;    gray;    medium.     Attica,   Fountain   County.     S.  Bernhart's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25597. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  reddish  brown.    Near  Cannel ton,  Perry  Connty.    A. 

Hallabach's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    2G20S. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Limestone.  Nearly  white;  crystalline.  Portion  of  meuiorial  stone  in  Washington 
Monument.    Cherokee  Nation.    Dennis  O'Leary,  1885.    37628. 

lOWl.. 

03rpsum.  Coarse ;  gray.  Fort  Dodge,  Webster  Con nty .  Quarries  of  Card i  ff  Plaster 
Mills  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26804. 

Magnesian  limestone  [marble].  Devonian;  compact;  non-crystalline;  argillace- 
ous; with  many  fossil  shells  and  large  corals ;  provailin;]^  colors  drab,  gray,  and 
brownish.  Three  specimens.  One  large  nlab  2  by  4  feet  by  H  inches  thick ;  one 
small  slab  6  inches  square  by  i  inch  thick  and  one  4-inch  cube.  Charles  City, 
Floyd  Coanty.    Charles  City  Marble  Company.    J.  S.  Trigg,  1886.    38465. 

Dolomite.  LowerSilurian;  poroas;  light  colored.  Lansing,  Allamakee  County.  J. 
Nelson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26217. 

Lower  Silurian;  coarse;  Tcsicular.     Lansing,  Allamakee  County.    Haney's 

quarry.    R.  Hufschmidt,  1881.    26G82. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.    South  L.ausing,  Allamakee  County.    J. 

Nelson's  quarry.    R.  Hufschmidt,  1881.    26683. 

LowerSilurian;  compact;  brown.    Dubuque,  Dubuque  County.    W.  Rebman's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.5894. 

LowerSilurian;  coarse;  buflf.    Dubuque,  Dubuque  Connty.    F.  W^  Kringle's 

qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25868. 

Lower  Silurian ;  compact ;  buff.    Dubuque,  Dubuque  County.    Quarry  of  Speer 

and  Lee.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25870. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  drab ;  mottled.    Near  Manchester,  Delaware  Connty.    Quarry 

of  C.  A.  &  S.  A.  Davis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25B99. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Farley,  Dubuque  County.    Qnarry 

of  C.  E.  De  Rome  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r»897. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.    Near  Farley,  Dubuque 

Coanty.    B.  N.  Arquitte's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25893, 
Upper  Silurian;  fine;  buff.    Near  Monticello,  Jones  Coanty.    J.  S.  Fuller's 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25895. 
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Dolomite.  Devonian;  fine;  light  baff  and  drab;  coarsely  fossiliferouB.  Two  speci- 
mens. Near  Osage  Station,  Mitchell  Connty.  Armstrong's  qnarry.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26122. 

Devonian;  dark;  compact.    Near  Mason  City,  Cerro  Gordo  County.    J.  L. 

Parker's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26065. 

Devonian ;  Ane ;  buff  and  coarse  drab.    Two  specimens.    Near  Brist-ow,  Butler 

County.    E.  Frick's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26088. 

Devonian ;  fine ;  compact.     Cedar  Falls,  Black  Hawk  County.    E.  Carpenter's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25900. 

Devoniau ;    fine ;    yellowish  brown.     Two  specimens.     Near  Laporte  City, 

Black  Hawk  County.    G.  A.  Knowles*s  qnarry.    T^th  Census,  1880.    26764. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  compact ;  drab.    Near  Dakotah  Station,  Humboldt  County. 

Quarry  of  Miner  &  Howell.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26067. 

Snb-Carbontferous;  fine;  compact.    Humboldt,  Humboldt  County.    A.B.Sny- 

der s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26062. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  compact,  with  red  blotches.    Humboldt,  Humboldt  County. 

C.  A.  Labeer-d  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26063. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  light  brown.    Near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  County.    G.  W. 

Chapman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25986. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  compact ;  brown.    Near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  County.    L. 

L.  Kelly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26705. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  buff.    Quarry,  Marshall  County.    Le  Grand  Quany 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25479. 

Sub-Oarboniferous ;   fine;  light  brown.     Near  Ames,  Story  County.     P.   R. 

Craig's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25498. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  drab.    Near  Ames  Station,  Story  County.    R.  Coe'a 

quarry.  /  Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.-466. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   light  gray;   quartz-bearing.    Keokuk,  Lee  County.    P. 

Tigue's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25369. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  finely  vesicular.    Near  Franklin,  Lee  County.    C.  Graner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25368. 

Niagara;  drab;  mottled.    Delhi,  Delaware  County.    F.  B.  Dool  it  tie's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25701. 

Siliceous  dolomite.  Lower  Silurian  ;  coarse;  variegated.  Lansing,  Allamakee 
County.    City  of  Lansing  Quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26803. 

Upper  Silurian;   bufi";   porous.     Near  Postville,  Allamakee  County.    E.  H. 

William's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26215. 

Devonian  ;  compact.    Near  Waterloo,  Black  Hawk  County.    W.  Lane's  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25933. 

Niagara;  buff;  dendritic.    Near  Delhi,  Delaware  County.    J.  H.  Peter's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25702. 

FemiginouB  dolomite.  Upper  Silurian;  coarse  and  fine;  buff.  Two  specimens. 
Near  Sabnla,  Jackson  County.    E.  A.  Wood's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25865. 

Upper  Silurian;  buff.    Near  Maquoketa*  Jackson  County.    A.  Connel's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25830. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  coarse ;  yellow.    Clinton,  Scott  County.    T.  Purcell's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25829. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  buff.    Near  Le  Claire,  Scott  County.    £.  Thele- 

mann's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>826. 
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Fermgiiioas  dolomite.  Upper  Si lariAD;  coarse,  yellow;  and  fine, light  buff.  Two 
speciineDs.  Near  Dixon  Statidn,  Clinton  Ooaaty.  J.  D.  Binford's  qnarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25828. 

Bitoiniiious  dolomite.  Upper  Silurian;  compact;  very  light  colored.  Stone  City, 
Jones  County.    U.  Dearborn's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25901. 

Upper  Silurian;  compact;  very  light  colored.    Two  specimens.    Stone  City, 

Jones  County.    Quarry  of  James  &  Ro wen.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25902. 

Upper  Silurian ;  compact;  very  light  colored.     Stone  City,  Jones  County.    J. 

A.  Green's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.^931. 

Upper  Silurian;  line;  light  colored.    Near  Anamosa,  Jones  County.    Qnarry 

of  Iowa  State  Penitentiary.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    255G5. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;   light  buff.    Near  Olin,   Jones  County.    A.  RummcVs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1)!J80.    2.5705. 

Upper  Silurian;  coarse;  jwroua.     Ilalo,  .Tones  County.    O.  IJorton's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25703. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  very  light  buff.    Near  Mount  Vernon,  Johnson  County. 

J.  P.  McCune's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25.572. 
Upper  Silurian ;  buff;  porous.    Near  Dixon  Station,  Clinton  County.    J.  D. 

Binford's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26213. 
Upper  Silurian ;  fiue ;  light  buff.    Le  Claire,  Scott  County.    J.  Gamble's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1H80.    25827. 

Calcareous  dolomite.  Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.  Quarry,  Marshall 
County.    Le  Grand  Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25478. 

Devonian;  drab;  compact;  crinoidal.     Buffalo,  Scott  County.    C.  Metzger's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25711. 

Carboniferous;  light  coh)red;  fossil iferous.     Near  Wintenw^t,  Madison  County. 

Qnarry  of  W.  II.  Lewis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27160. 

Bituminous  limestone  and  dolomite.  Devonian;  fine;  drab.  Two  specimens. 
Near  Garrison,  Benton  County.  Quarry  of  Kokbrick  &  Frazer.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    2.5951. 

Bituminous  limestone.  Devonian;  fine;  light  colored.  Near  Vinton,  Benton 
County.    Quarry  of  S.  Anngst.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25050. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   light  colored;   oolitic.     Near  Durham  Station,   Marion 

County.    C.  C.  Collinses  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26214. 

Magnesian  limestone.  Lower  Silurian;  drab;  dark  mottled.  Decorah,  Winne- 
shiek County.    T.  Dwyer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    2613:]. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored.    Near  Le  Grand,  Taui a  County.    Le 

Grand  Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25477. 

Carboniferous ;  compact ;  drab.     Fort  Do<lge,  Webster  County.    J.  Linel>on*s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25987. 

Devonian;  drab.    Near  Charles  City,  Floyd  County.     J.  R.  Trigg's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26390. 

Devonian;  dark;   compact.     Near  Mason  City,  Cerro  Gordo  County.    Quarry 

of  A.  T.  Lien  &,  Bro.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2606t;. 

Compact ;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.     Waverly,  Bremer  County.    G.  R. 

Dean's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26076. 
Isimestone.    Devonian ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Mason  City,  Cerro  Gordo  County. 
Quarry  of  Poyfier  &,  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26064. 

Devonian ;  fine  and  coarse.    Two  specimens.   Near  Marble  Rock,  Floyd  Count  y. 

Qnarry  of  Boone  &,  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26392. 
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LimeBtone.    Devonian ;  buff;  fossiliferons.    Two  specimens.    Near  Independence, 
Bachanan  County.    J.  Forrester's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25932. 

Devonian;  brown;  cellular.    Iowa  City,  Johnson  County.    L.  O.  Hoflfman's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25409. 

Devonian;  light  colored ;  Anely  fossiliferouA.    Near  Iowa  City,  Johnson  County. 

D.  A.  Schaeffer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25410, 

Devonian ;  drab.    Two  specimens.    Davenport,  Scott  County.    W.  L.  Cook's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25866. 

Devonian;  coarsely  fossiliferons.    Near  Davenport,  Scott  County.    Heinrich 

Schmiedt's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25867. 

Devonian;  fine;  drab.    Davenport,  Scott  County.    A.  C.  Fulton's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26216. 

-  Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.     Two  specimens.     Near  Tipton,  Cedar 

County.    Quarry  of  Shearer  &  Gray.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25575. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse  brown  and  fine,  light  colored.    Two  specimens. 

Near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  County.    L.  L.  Kelly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26684. 

hub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Conrad,  Grundy  County.    W.  T. 

Creceline's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26391. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  oolitic;  light  colored  and  reddish.    Two  specimens.     Near 

Montour,  Tama  County.     Quarry  of  Ruggles  &,  Stevens.     Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25476. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  finely  fossiliferons.    Quarry,  Marshall  Count  y.    Lo  Grand 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25480. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  buff  and  light  gray ;  semi-crystalline.    Two  specimens. 

Near  Washington,  Washington  County.    Quarry  of  Minnick  &,  Donovan. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25023. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  light  colored.    Near  Sigoumey  Station,  Keokuk 

County.    William  S.  Booteu'a  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25624. 

Snb-Carboniferous;  compact;  light  colored.    Sigoumey,  Keokuk  County.     R. 

Pilkington's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25625. 

>Sub-Carboniferous ;   light  colored  and  drab.     Two  specimens.     Near  Givin, 

Mahaska  County.    F.  Castle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25648. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Pella,  Marion  County.     K.  C. 

Mathe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25896. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  compact ;  drab.    Near  Ottnmwa,  Wapello  County.    B.  W. 

Jeffries's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25443. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  compact;  drab;  oolitic.    Near  Ottnmwa,  Wapello  County. 

J.  Kelly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25445. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  drab;  oolitic  and  drab;  fossil-bearing.    Two  speci- 

mens.   Dudley  Station,  Wai>ello  County.    Quarry  of  Beck  with  &  Winters. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     25411. 

-  Snb-Carboniferous;  gray;  micaceous.    Two  specimens.    Near  Fairfield,  Jeffer- 

son County.    S.  Stieber's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25622. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  drab.      Near  Mount  Pleasant,  Henry  County.     P. 

O'Connor's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25.339. 

Snb-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray  and  drab.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Mount  Pleasant,  Henry  County.     J.  Rukgaber's  quarry.     Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25340. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    light  colored.     Burlington,  Des    Moines  County. 

"Star"  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26493. 
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Limestone    Sab-Carboniferoas;  light  colored;  semi-cryBtalline.    Two  specimenfi. 
BurliDgtoD,  Des  Moines  CouDty.    Tenth  Censas,  1880.    25329. 

Sab-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.     Burlington^  Dee  Moines  County. 

South  Hill  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1B80.    26490. 
— >-    Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.     Burlington,  Des  Moines  County.     South 
Hill  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26491. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  compact.     Near  Franklin,  Lee  County.    C.  Graner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25368. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored  and  gray.    Two  specimens.     Bentensport, 

Van  Buren  County.    G.  W.  Jack's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25442. 

Sub* Carboniferous ;    fine;    drab.     Two   specimens.     Near   Keosauqua,    Van 

Buren  County.     J.  Creasy's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26218. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  fossil-bearing.    Two  specimens.    Stennett,  Montgomery 

County.    W.  Stonnett's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25413. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  buff.    Bedford,  Taylor  County.    H.W.Greenlee's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r>893. 

Carboniferous;  light  drab;  fossiliferous.    Bedford,  Taylor  County.    Quarry  of 

H.  W.  Green  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26802. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Earlham,  Madison 

County.    Quarry  of  Laird  &  Royco.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25401. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored  and  drab ;  fossilifepous.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Tracy  Station,  Marlon  County.    Quarry  of  Regan  Bros.  &  McGorrich.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25464. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Winterset,  Madison 

County.    Quarry  of  H.  W.  Lewis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25475. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  fossil-bearing.    Near  Winterset,  Madison  County. 

G.  W.  Hetyler's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27184. 
Carboniferous;  compact;  drab.    Near  Earlham,  Madison  County.    Quarry  of 

Robertson  <&  Willongbby.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25462. 
Carboniferous;  light  colored;  fossiliferous.    Near  Earlham,  Madison  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25463. 

Carboniferous;  light  and  dark  drab.    Two  specimens.    Near  Macedonia,  Potta- 

wattamie County.    S.  Dye's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25446. 
Siliceous  limestone.    Devonian ;  dark  mottled.    Iowa  City,  Johnson  County.    E. 
Crowley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25408. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  gray;  porous.    Near  Knoxville, Marion  County.    Garrison 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25675. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;    fossiliferous.     Near  Coming,  Adams  County. 

Quarry  of  Law  &  Oak.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25412. 
Sandstone.    Carboniferous;    coarse;    dark   brown.     Near    Muscatine,   Muscatine 
County.    A.  M.  Hare's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25593. 

Fine;    very  light  colored.     Davenport,  Scott  County.     Goettsch's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.     25745. 

FermginouB  sandstone.    Cretaceous;  coarse;  dark  brown.    Lewis,  Cass  County. 
J.  Woodward's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     25447. 

KANSAS. 

Ziimestone.    Permian;  light  colored;  porous;  fossiliferous.     Marysville,  Marshall 
County.    Quarry  of  Erl  &,  Patterson.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25419. 

Permian ;  coarse ;  porous ;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.    Blue  Rapids,  Mar- 

shall County.    Blue  Rapids  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.^  (^^^^  CjOOQ Ic 
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Limestone.    Pertnian;  coaraely  porous;  fusuliiia;  light  colored.    Near  Frankfort 
Marshall  County.    Joseph  Wilson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25397. 

Permian ;  light  colored  ;  fusnlina.    Beattie,  Marshall  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25420. 

Permian;  compaot;   coarsely  porous,  with  many  fossil  fusnlina.    Two  speci> 

mens.    Bigelow,  Marshall  County.    U.  F.  Gallagher's  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    25437. 

Permian;  light  colored;  compact;  finely  fossilifcrous.    Near  Manhattan,  Riloy 

County.    Quarry  of  Ulrich  Brothera.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26502. 

Permian;  coarse;  porous;  fusnlina.    Near  Manhattan,  Riley  County.    Quarry 

of  Ulrich  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26503. 

Permian ;  light  colored ;  fine ;  cellular.    Near  Dunlap,  Morris  County.    Quarry 

of  Wolff,  Pickens  «&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26091. 

Permian;  light  colored ;  compact;  finely  fossil iferous.    Near  Cottonwood  Sta- 

tion, Chase  County.    Quarry  of  L.  W.  Lewis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26090. 
Permian;  light  colored ;  compact;  fusnlina.    Near  Cottonwood  Station,  Chase 

County.    Quarry  of  Lantry  &  Burr,    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26098. 
Permian;  light  colored;  fossilifcrous;  cellular.    Near  Douglass,  Butler  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26364. 
Permian;  light  colored;  soft;  porous;  fossiliferous.     Near  Douglass,  Butler 

County.    W.  Dickenshoet's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26365. 

Permian ;  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near  Rock  Township. 

Butler  County.    Smith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26363. 

Permian;  fine  ;  light  colored;  fossiliferous.    Near  El  Dorado,  Butler  County. 

Polwiu's  quarry.    Tenth  fcedsus,  1880.    26356. 

Permian;  light  colored;  fine  and  compact.    Near  El  Dorado,  Butler  County. 

Poor  Farm  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26357. 

Permian (f);  light  colored;  porous.    Near  El  Dorado,  Butler  County.     Van 

Dorner's  quaiTy^    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26361. 
Permian ;  light  colored  ;  compact  and  coarsely  porous.    Two  specimens.    Near 

El  Dorado,  Butler  County.    Sharper's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26362. 
Permian;  light  colored ;  soft;  porous;  fossiliferous.    Near   Augusta,   Butler 

County.    J.  C.  Haines's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26130. 

Permian;  light  colored;   soft;   porous;  fossiliferous.     Near  Augusta,  Butler 

County.    Barker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26367. 

Permian;  light  colored;   soffc;   porous;   fossiliferous.     Near  Augusta,  Butler 

County.    Ward's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1^80.    26368. 

Permian;  light  colored;  fusulina.    Near  Augusta,  Butler  County.    Aldrich's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26369. 

Permian;  finegrained;  light  colored.    NearWinfield,  Cowley  County.    Quarry 

of  Hodges,  Moore  &  Co.    Tenth  Census.  1880.    26577. 

Permian;   gray;   fusulina.      Near  Grenola,   Elk  County.     Railroivd  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26574. 

Cretaceous;  white;  chalky;  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whiting.     Kirwin, 

Phillips  County.    Kirwin  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25455. 

White;  chalky;  used  in  the  manufacture  of  whiting.    Wa  Keeney,  Trego 

County.    Railroad  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26499. 

White;  chalky.    On  Smoky  River,  Trego  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26500. 

Light;  fine  and  porons.    Bull's  City,  Osborne  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

25474. 
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IiimeBtone.    Light  colored;  soft  and  earthy.    Junction  City,  Davis  County.    Cen- 
tennial, 1876.    25018. 

Dark;  coarse;  fossiliforous.    Oswego,  Labette  County.    II oy*8  quarry.    Tenth 

CeiiBus,  1880.    25790. 

Fine;  light  buff.    Beloit,  Mitchell  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25441. 

Buff ;  coarsely  porous.    NearGreeley,  Anderson  County.   Greeley  quarry.    Teuth 

Censns,  1880.    26090. 

Light  colored;   porous;   fossilifcrous.    Near  Armstrong,  Wyanditte  County. 

T.  F.  Sullivan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25396. 

Buff;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Wilson,  Ellsworth  County.    Railroatl  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26481. 

Fine;   light  buff.     Near  El  Dorado,   Butler  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880. 

26U58. 

Carboniferous;  dark;  compact;  finely  fossiliturons.     Near  Atchison,  Atchison 

County.    Quarry  of  Reddington  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18b0.    25375. 

Carboniferous;    light  colored;   finely  fossiliferous.     Two  specimens.     Near 

Lane,  Franklin  County.    Quarry  of  Hanway  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25796. 
Limestone  [marble.]    Drab,  dark  spotted ;  very  compact  and  close  grained.    4|  by 
2i  by  1  inches.    Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  County.    United  States  General 
Land  Office,  1882.    27282. 

Dark  brown,  nearly  black,  with  white  fossils.    3J  by  3^  by  1  inches.    Bourbon 

County.     United  States  General  Land  Office,  1883.    27283. 
Magneaian  limestone.    Carboniferous;  dark;  fossiliferous.    Fort  Scott,  Bourbon 
County.    W.  L.  Wilkinson^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25680. 

Buff;  flue  and  compact.    Leaveo worth,  Leavenworth  County.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 18S0.    25400. 

Permian;  light  colored;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Cottonwood  Station,  Chase 

County.    Quarry  of  Tweeddale  &  Parker.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26097. 

Permian;  light  colored ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Florence,  Marion  County.    A.  F. 

Horner's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  18S0.    2(K)93. 
Dolomite.    Coarse;  porous;  fossiliferous.    Near  Salina,  Saline  County.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26501. 

Permian ;  fine  grained ;  light  colored.    Near  Marion  Centre,  Marion  County. 

Quarry  of  Groat  &  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26092. 

Permian ;  fine ;  light  buff.    Near  Marion  Centre,  Marion  County.    Omer  Gee's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26094. 

Permian;    li^ht  colored;   fine  grained^    Near  Marysville,  Marshall  County. 

White's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    25418. 

Carboniferous;  compact;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.    Near  Topoka,  Shaw- 

nee County.    Quarry  of  Mulvane  <t  Higginbotham.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26572. 
Siliceous  dolomite.    Permian;  fine;  light  colored;  porous.    Richland  Township, 

Butler  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26366. 
Bituminous  dolomite.      Permian;   fine;   light  colored.     Near  Winfield,   Cowley 

County.    C.  Schmidt's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26573. 
Sandstone.    Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Near  Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  County.    Quarry 
ofGilfillanBros.    25681. 

Fine;  brown.    Near  Oswego,  Labette  County.    Bailey's  quarry.    Tenth  Census. 

25791. 
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Sandstone.    Fiue;  light  colored.    Near  Parsons,  Neosho  Connty.    Quarry  of  Jones 
&  Hayes.    Tcuth  Census.    25792. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Parsons,  Neosho  Conn ty.    Emory's  quarry.    Tenth  Census. 

25793. 

Fine;  light  buff.    Near  Chan  utc,  Neosho  County.     "Railroad"  quarry.  Tenth 

Census.    2(>580. 

Carboniferous;  dark  gray;  medium.    Near  Pawnee,  Crawford  County.   Pawnee, 

Flagstone  Coun  y.    Tenth  Census.    Two  specimens.    25794. 

Fiue;  light  buff,     Neodcsha,  Wilson  County.     **Neodesha"  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.    26575. 

Dark  buff;  medium.    Lamed,  PdwneoCoauty.    N.  J.  Krusen's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.    26576. 

KENTUCKY. 

Limestone.    Light  drab ;  finely  fossiliferous  ;  conipact.    Louisville,  Jefferson  Coonty. 
City  of  Louisville  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26311. 

Drab;  fine  and  compact.    Anchorage,  Jefferson  County.    Quarry  of  Reilly 

Bros.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28108. 

Drab;  compact  and  somewhat  oolitic.    Near  Franklin,  Simpson  County.    Paris 

quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36888. 

Drab;  fine  and  compact.    Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  County.    J.  R.  Proctor,  1884. 

36697. 

Drab;   compact.     Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County.     Mrs.  Pettis's   quarry. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36908. 

Drab;  finely  fossiliferous.    Greensburgh,  Green  County.    Garrard  Lylo's  quarry. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36902. 

Dark  drab;  compact.    Russellville,  Logan  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    :i6915. 

Dark  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Simpson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36893. 

Light  colored;  finely  fossiliferoos;   cellular.     Near  Bowling  Green,  Warren 

Coonty.    Belknap  &  Dnmesnil  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26285. 

Light  colored;  oolitic.    Princeton,  Caldwell  County.    S.  McElfatrick's  quarry. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36946. 

Light  colored  ;  fossiliferous.    Bloomfield,  Nelson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36916. 

Light  colored  ;  oolitic,  with  fossils.     Russellville,  Logan  County.    Quarry  of 

Burgher  &  Ryan.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36949. 

Light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Franklin,  Simpson  County.    J.  R. 

Procter,  1884.    36889. 

Light  colored;   semi-crystalline.    Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County.    M<gor 

Williams's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36911. 

Light  colored;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County.    Mr. 

Quire's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36912. 

Light  colored ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    About  5  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Near  Bed- 

ford, Trimble  County.    S.  Barnes's  farm.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36969. 

Light  gray;  finely  fossiliferous;  compact.    Near  Frankfort,  Franklin  County. 

Butterman's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36913. 

Light  colored ;  oolitic.    Near  Trenton,  Todd  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.   36948. 

Dark;  compact.    Livingstone,  Rockcastle  County.    Rockcastle  quarry.    J.  R. 

Procter,  1884.    36921. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Lincoln  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1834.    3693L 
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Limeatone.  Sub-Carbouiferous;  ligbt  colored;  oolitic.   Princeton,  Caldwell  County. 
J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36940. 

Sub-Carbon iferoas;  fine;  drab.    Princeton,  Caldwell  Conn ty.    J.  R.  Pi*oeter, 

1884.    3<>94l. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  ligbt  colored ;  oolitic.    Near  Princeton,  Caldwell  County. 

Garrett's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36943. 

Gray  ;  Hemi-crystalline ;  fossil iferous.    Princeton,  Caldwell  County.    S.  McEl- 

fatrick's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36944. 
Sub-Carboniferous;   very  ligbt  drab;  oolitic.     Princeton,  Caldwell  County. 

S.  McElfatrick's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36945. 
Corniferous ;  fine  ;  dark  gray.    Stewart's  Mill,  Clark  County.    J.  R.  Procter, 

1884.     36906. 

Corniferous;  drab;  compact.    Lebanon,  Marion  County.    J.R.Procter,  1884. 

36910. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Bloonifield,  Nelson  County. 

J.  R.  Procter.  1884.    36914. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Dennis,  Logan  County.    J.  R. 

Procter,  1884.    3<i918. 
-; —    Sub-Carbou iferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  County.    J. 

R.  Procter,  1884.    36887. 

Very  light  brown;  fine  and  compact.    Simpson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36892. 

Sub-Carbon  iferous;  ligbt  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Garrett,  Meade  County.    J. 

R.  Procter,  1884.    36960. 

Sub-Carbouiferous;    dark    mottled;    semi-crystallin*.      Grahamptou,   Meade 

County.    36961. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  dark  gray;  finely  fossiliferous;  compact.    Green  County. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36903. 

Fine ;  drab  ;  compact.    Pineville,  Bell  County.     J.  R.  Procter,  1884.  36924. 

Dark  mottled;  semi-crystalline;  compact.    Near  Litchfield,  Grayson  County. 

J.  Cubbage's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36954. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Near  Litchfield,  Grayson  County. 

Joe  Butler's  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36955. 

Dark  gray ;  semi-crystalline.    Litchfield,  Grayson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

.36957. 

Lower  Salurian ;  gray ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Taylorsville,  Spencer  County. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36909. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  oolitic.    Hopkinsville,  Christian  Couuty. 

J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36900. 

Gray ;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Springfield,  Washington  Couuty.    J.  R.  Procter, 

1884.    36934. 
Hffagneaian  limeatone.    Coarse ;  dark  mottled.    Lulbegrnde  Creek,  Clark  County. 
J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36907. 

Upper  Silurian;  yellowish;  compact.    Nelson  County.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884. 

36904. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine ;  light  gray.    Near  Lagrange,  Oldham  County.    Anita 

Springs  quarry.    J.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36932. 
BftajBftinoua  limeatone.    Dark;  compact;  fossiliferous.    Lebanon,  Marion  County. 
S.  R.  Procter,  1884.    36919. 

.«nr    puirk  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Simpson  County,    J. R.  Procter,  1884.    36895. 
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Bitnminous limestone.    Dark;  compact.    Piuoville,  Bell  County.    J.  R.  Procter 

1884.     36923. 
Dolomite.    Upper  Silurian;  drab;  compact.     Bardstown,  Nelson  County.     J.  R. 

Procter,  1884.     3GU17. 

Corniferous;  drab,  mottled;  semi-crystalline.    Lincoln  County.    Lincoln  Sand 

Company.    J.  li.  Procter,  1884.    36930. 
SancUtone.    Fine;  light  colored.    Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  County.     J.  R.  Procter. 
36891. 

Fine;  light  yellowish.    Pilot  Knob,  Simpson  County.    J.R.Procter.    36896 

Calcareous;  fine;  very  light  gray.    Taylor  County.    Land  of  George  Lee.  J.  R. 

Procter,  1884.    36899. 

Fine;  very  light  gray.    Livingstone,  Rockcastle  County.    J.R.Procter.    36920. 

Fine;  light  gray,  with  dark  stains.    Near  Pineville,  Bell  County.    Land  of  A. 

J.  Arker.    J.  R.  Procter.    36925. 

Fiu*^;  light  blue-graj\    Near  Pineville,  Bell  County.    Land  of  R.  M.  Moss.    J. 

R.  Proctor.    36926. 

Fine;  light  colored.    Near  Pineville,  Bell  County.    Laud  of  R.  M.  Moss.    J. 

R.  Procter.    369-27. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    very  light  gray.    Blue  Lick  Mountain,   Madison 

County.    Land  of  William  Adams.    J.  R.  Proctor.     36928. 

Carboniferous ;  very  light  brown  ;  medium.    Johnson  County.    J.  R.  Procter. 

36936. 

Carboniferous ;  very  light  brown  ;  medium.    Johnson  County.    J.R.Procter. 

36937. 

Fine ;   light  pinkish.    Kirkmansville,  Todd  County.    Quarry  of  R.  F.  Boss. 

J.  R.  Procter.    36942. 

Fine ;  very  light  blue-gray.    Whitley  County.    J.  R.  Procter.    36950. 

Fine  ;  light  colored.    Whitley  County.    J.  R.  Procter.    36951. 

Fine;  light  pinkish.    Grayson  Springs,  Grayson  County.    J.  R.  Procter.    3G952. 

Fine ;  light  colored.     Grayson  Springs,  Grayson  County.    J.  R.  Procter.    36953. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  nearly  white.    Near  Marion,  Crittenden  County.    J. 

R.  Procter.    36958. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  buflf.    Near  Cloverport,  Breckinridge  County.    J.  R. 

Procter.    36964. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  brown.    Near  Cloverport,  Breckinridge  Connty. 

J.  R.  Procter.    36966. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Cloverport,  Breckinridge  County. 

J.  R.  Procter.    36967. 

LOUISIANA. 

Sandstone.    Fine ;  light  colored.    37579. 

Quartzite.    Dark  drab  and  white,  mottled ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens, 
37602. 

MAINE. 

Serpentine.    Compact ;  dark  green,  nearly  black ;  takes  but  a  dull  polish.    Deer 

Isle,  Hancock  County.     George  H.  Holdon,  1884.     36019. 
Biotite  granite.     Coarse;    gray,     Biddeford,    York   County.      C.  IT.  BragdonV 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880,    26297. 

Coarse ;  gray.    Biriilefi^f^^  Yqrk  County.    J. M.  Andrew»8  (Jijjwtj^.    XeULtbi  Cen- 

sus, 1880.     26316,  Digitized  by  Google 
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Biotite  granite.    Coaree ;  gray.    Biddoibrd,  York  County.    Quarry  of  C.  H.  &  A. 
Goodwin.     Tenth  Ceusus,  1880.    26317. 

Broken  column ;  pink.    7^  by  14  inches.    Near  Red  Beach,  Washington  County. 

Maine  Red  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26765. 

Coarse;  pink;  nsed  for  ornamental  work  and  monuments.    Near  Red  Beach, 

Washington  County.    Maine  Red  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25684. 

Coarse ;  pink  ;  used  as  above.    Jonesborough,  Washington  County.    Bod  well 

Granite  CompaUy.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25872. 

Coarse;  pink  ;  used  very  largely  for  monumental  work.    Jonesborough,  Wash- 

ington County.    Colonel  Clark.    25062. 

Medium;  gray.    Two  specimens.    6-inch  cube.    Waldo  County.    Tenth  Census. 

1880.    25029. 

Coarse ;  gray ;  used  for  general  building.    Frankfort,  Waldo  County.    Mount 

Waldo  Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    270^5. 
-" —    Gray ;  coarsely  porphyri tic.    Frankfort,  Waldo  County.    Mount  Waldo  Granite 
Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27036. 

Fine;  gray.    Swanvi lie,  Waldo  County.    Oak  Hill  Granite  Company.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    264&5. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Canaan,  Somerset  County.    S.  L.  Fowler*s  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    262*)6. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Round  Pond,  Lincoln  County.    Quarry  of  Brown,  McAllis- 

ter <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26242. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    6  by  6  by  4  inches.    Round  Pond,  Lincoln  County.     Quarry 

of  Brown,  McAllister  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26974. 

Fine;  gray.    Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.    J.  S.  Black's  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 1880.    26165. 

Fine ;    gray.     Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.    Duscham  Hill  qnaiTy.    Bodwell 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26166. 

Coarse;  gray,  slightly  pinkish.     Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.     Harbor  quarry. 

Bodwell  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26153. 

The  Vinal  Haven  granites  are  used  for  all  manner  of  building  and  monu- 
mental work. 

Coarse;  gray.    Hurricane  Island,  Knox  County.     D.Tilson's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26180. 

Coarse;    gray,  slightly   pinkish.      6-inch   cube.     Rockland,    Knox    County. 

George's  River  Granite  Company.    25067. 

Coarse ;  gray ;  used  in  the  construction  of  the  United  States  Treasury  building 

at  Washington.    Dix  Island,  Knox  County.    Dix's  Island  Granite  Company. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26182. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    South  Thomaston,  Knox  County.    Quarry  of  M.T.Jameson 

&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    26181. 

Fine ;  granite.    Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.     East  Boston  quarry.    Bodwell 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26154. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Saint  George,  Knox  County.    Long  Cove  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26177. 

Coarse;  gray.    Near  Saint  George,  Knox  County.     Atlantic  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26178. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    Near  Saint  George,  Knox  County.    Clark's  Island  Granite 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26212. 
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Biotite  granite.    Coarse;  gray.    Sprace  Head  Island,  Knox  Connty.    Bod  well  Gran- 
ite Company.    Tenth  Census,  1H80.    '26179.  • 

Coarse ;  gray,  slightly  pinkish.     Fox  Island,  Knox  County.    Harbor  quarry. 

Colonel  Clark.    25009. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    Fox  Island,  Knox  County.    East  Boston  quarry.    Colonel 

Clark.    25020. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.    Bryant*s  Pond,  Oxford  County.    Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26269. 

Medium;  gray.     Bryant's  Pond,  Oxford  County.    J.   S.   F.   Batchen,   1883. 

28647. 

Coarse;  gray.    Bryant's  Pond,  Oxford  County.    Grand  Trunk  Railway.    Tenth 

Census,  1680.    26270. 

Coarse;  gray.    Near  Wayne,  Kennebec  County.    J.  F.Gordon's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     26507. 

Coarse ;  light  gray.     Franklin,  Hancock  County.    Quarry  of  Blaisdell  Bros. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26C73. 

Medium ;  gray  pink  spotted.    Stimesville,  Mount  Desert,  Hancock  County.    C. 

J.  Hall's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26124. 

Medium ;  gray-pink  spotted.    Somesville,  Hancock  County.    Quarry  of  Whit- 

ney &  Allen.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26125. 

Coarse;   light  pink.     Soracsville,   Mount  Desert,   Hancock  County.     C.   J. 

Hall's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26152. 

Coarse  ;  light  pink.    Near  Somes ville,  Hancock  County.    C.  J.  Hall's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27179. 

Coarse ;  gray.    Deer  Isle,  Hancock  County.    Quarry  of  Goss  «fc  Goss.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26155. 

Coarse;  gray.    East  Blue  Hill,  Hancock  County.    Chase  &  Hall's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26139. 

Gray ;  porphyritic.    East  Blue  Hill,  Hancock  County.     Collins  Granite  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26146. 

Coarse;  gray.    East  Blue  Hill,  Hancock  County.    G.  W.  Collins  &  Co.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2613S. 

Light  gray;   coarsely  porphyritic.     Foot   cube.      East   Blue  Hill,  Hancock 

County.    Centennial,  1876-     17470. 

Medium ;   gray.    West  Sullivan,  Hancock  County.    J.  H.  Stinson's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26049. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Brunswick,  Cumberland  County.    H.Cripp's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26420. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Pownal,  Cumberland  County.    T.  Reed's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    27070. 

Biotite  muscovite  granite.  Fine;  very  light  gray.  Waldoborough,  Lincolu 
County.    Quarry  of  Day  &  Otis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26326. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Medium;  gray.  Jefferson,  Lincoln  County.  J.  P.  Gliddeu'8 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26276. 

Medium;  gray.    NearChesterville,  Franklin  County.    J.  H.  Plummor's quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26371. 

Medium;   dark  gray.    Near  Turner,  Androscoggin  County.    C.  H.  BarrelPs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26508. 
Muscovite    biotite    gneiss.     Fine    light    gray.     Lincolnville,    Waldo    County. 
Beach  Grove  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26241. 
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Mascovite  biotite  gneiss.    Fine;  gray.    Jefferson,  Lincolu  County.    J.  P.  Glid- 

den's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  IcHO.    26486. 
Muscovite  biotite  granite.    Fine;   very  light  gray.    Near  Hallowell,  Kenuebeo 

County.     Hallowell  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26335. 

Fine ;  very  light  gray.    Near  Hallowell,  Keunehec  County.    Hallowell  Granite 

Company.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    26336. 

Fine;  light  gray.    North  Jay,  Franklin  County.    Maine  Central  Railroad  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26385. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.  Coarse ;  gray.  Lincoln,  Penohscot  County.  Jewell 
Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27084. 

■-    Fine;  very  dark  gray,  nearly  hlack.    Saint  George,  Knox  County.     Long  Cove 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26176. 

Hornblende  granite.  Coarse ;  red ;  very  tough  and  hard.  Otter  Creek,  Hancock 
County.    Otter  Creek  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27178. 

Talcose  schist.  Fine;  compact;  dark  gray.  Knightsville,  Cumberland  County. 
P.  C.  Manning,  188:5.    28117. 

Elaeolite  syenite.*  Coarse;  light  gray,  yellow  spotted.  Near  Litchfield,  Kenne- 
bec County.    Tenth  Census,  18&0. 

Olivine  diabase.  Devonian  (f);  medium;  dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  a  polished 
surface;  used  for  monumental  work.  Addison  Point,  Washington  County.  Col. 
Edward  Clark,  18:^1.    25022. 

Devonian ;  medium ;  dark  gray,  spotted  black  and  whit«  on  a  polished  surface; 

known  commercially  as  black  granite,  and  is  used  largely  for  monumental 
work.    Six  miles  southeast  of  Addison  Point,  Washington  County.    Pleasant 
River  Black  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25925. 
Diabase.    Devonian (f) ;  medium ;  dark  gray,  spotted  hlack  and  white  on  a  polished 
surface;  known  commercially  as  black  granite,  and  is  largely  used  for  mon- 
umental work.     Addison,  Washington  County.     H.  B.  Nash's  quarry.     Tenth 
Census,  1*30.    26072. 

Fine  and  compact;  very  dark  gray,  black  on  a  polished  surface ;  used  chiefly 

for  monumental  work.    Vinal  Haven,  Knox  County.    Bodwell  Granite  Com- 
pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26167. 
Slate.    Blue-hlack.    Monson,  Piscataquis  County.     Quarries  of  Monson  Pond  Slate 
Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25651. 

Blue-black.    Brownville,  Piscataquis  County.    Quarry  of  Adams  H.  Merrill. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25652. 

Blue-black.    Monson,  Piscataquis  County.    Quarries  of  Dirigo  Slate  Company. 

25819. 

MARYLAND. 

Steatite  [soapstone].  Coarse ;  rust  spotted.  Bethesda,  Montgomery  County.  C. 
W.  Lansdale.    25016. 

Fine  and  compact ;  dark  blue-gray.     On  Liberty  road,  ahout  15  miles  from 

Baltimore.    Quarries  of  Baltimore  and  North  Branch  Soapstone  Company. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26628. 

Serpentine.  Light  and  dark  green,  streaked  and  mottled  ;  fine  grained  and  com- 
pact; takes  a  higli  polish.  Five  specimens;  one  12|  by  4^  by  i  inches,  polished 
on  both  sides;  one  5  by  3^  by  1|  inches;  and  three  4  inch  cubes.  Dublin,  Har- 
ford County.  Quarries  of  Green  Serpentine  Marble  Company.  E.  Mortimer 
Bye,  1881.    26173. 

*Tbe  eliBolite  syenite  is  not  used  for  building  purposes,  and  is  of  doubtful  utility. 
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Serpentine.    Dark  groen ;  very  fine  and  compact ;  takes  a  bigli  polish.    Deer  Creek, 
Harford  County.    Deer  Creek  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  188U.    26868. 

Light  and  dark  greon,  mottled;  fine  and  compact;  takes  a  high  polish.    G  by 

6  by  3  Inches.    Broad  Creek,  Harford  County.    Couteunial,  1876.     17514. 

Compact;  dark  green;  takes  a  high  polish.    6-inch  cube.    Broad  Creek,  Har- 

ford County.    Centennial,  1876.    17517. 

Dark  green;  fine  and  compact;  takes  only  a  dull  polish.    Near  Baltimore. 

G,  A.  Leakin,  1883.    27682. 
Biotite  gneiss.    Coarse;  gray.    Port  Deposit,  Cecil  County.    QoaiTy  of  McClens- 
ban  <t  Bro.    Tenth  Census,  188U.    2535U. 

Light  gray;  fine  and  medium.    Two  specimens.    Near  Baltimore  City,  Balti- 

more County.    J.  Harris's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    25576. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.    Opposite  Ellicott  City,  Baltimore  County.    C.J.Werner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25:«>8. 

Fine;  light  and  dark  gray.    Two  specimens.    Jones  Falls  road,  Mount  Royal, 

Baltimore  County.    J.  Curley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26930. 
Biotite  granite.    Medium;    gray.    Near  Woodstock,  Baltimore  County.     W.' F. 
Weller's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1830.    25361. 

Medium ;  gray.   Near  Woodstock,  Baltimore  County.    Fox  Rock  quarry.   Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25360. 

Coarse;  gray.   Granite,  Baltimore  County.    Quarry  of  Gill  &  MoMahon.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25403. 

Fine;  gray.    Gwynn^s  Falls,  Baltimore  County.    Old  Wiuan  estate.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26867. 

Fine;  light  gray.     Montrose,  Montgomery  County.    H.  P.  Dwyer**  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26947. 
Dolomite  [marble].    LowerSilurian;  white;  cr^'stalline.    Texas,  Baltimore  County. 
A  block  from  the  top  stone  of  the  Washiugton  Monument.     Baruey  Mooney,  1884. 
36050. 

LowerSilurian;  \vhite;  crystalline.    Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County.     Bearer 

Dam  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census.    27062. 

LowerSilurian;  white;  crystalline.    Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County.    Colonel 

Clark,  1881.    25206. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25015. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Cockeysville,  Baltimore  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25003. 
Magnesian  limestone  [marble].    White,  with  purple  stripes;  crystalline.    New 

Windsor,  Carroll  County.     William  N.  Chew's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    269:M. 
Light  blue-gray;   crystalline.     Near  New  Windsor,  Carroll   County.    A.  A. 

Roop's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2(»807. 
Gray;  laminated.    Keedysville,  Washington  County.     John  Sneai-'s  quarrj*. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26205. 
White;  crystalline.    Union  Bridge,  Frederick  County.     D.  Rinehardt's quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26829. 

Union  Bridge,  Frederick  County.     D.  Rinehardt*s  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880* 

26830. 
Conglomerate  breccia  [marble].    Triassic;  red,  variegated.    Frederick  County* 
Slab  20  by  30  by  1^  inches.     Used  in  the  interior  decorations  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  D.  C.    Col.  Edward  Clark,  1881.    28744. 
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Conglomerate  breccia  [marble].  Triassic;  coarse;  red,  variegated.  Near  Freder- 
ick, Frederick  County.    Gertzendannor's  quarry.    Tenth  Coosjus,  IS^SO.    2G797. 

Siliceous  limestone.  Fine  black.  Liberty  Pike,  Frederick  County.  Hoke's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25996. 

Magneaian  limestone.  Lower  Sflurlan ;  line;  dark.  Hagerstowu,  Washington 
CiMiuty.    T.  G.  Jones's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26055. 

Biotite  epidote  gneiss.  Fine;  light  red.  Ilchester,  Howard  Conuty.  Tenth  Ceu- 
NU-,  1880.    26856. 

Hornblende  gneiss.  Fine;  very  dark  gray,  nearly  black.  Ilchejter,  Howard 
CtMinty.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26855. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  light  drab.    Seneca,  Montgomery  County.    Tenth  Census.    250l:i. 

Fine;  light  red;  nsed  for  building  purposes  in  Washington,  D.   C.     Seneca, 

Montgomery  County.    Tenth  Census.    25016. 

Nearly  white;  medium.    Frederick  County.    J.  L.  Belt's  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 1880.    25678. 
— —.    Devonian  ;  coarse ;  yellow.    Cumberland,  Allegany  County.    Shri ver's  quarry. 
Tenth  Censns.    26839. 

Devonian;   coarse;  yellow.     Cumberland,    Allegany  County.     Green   Street 

quarry.    Tenth  Censns.    26840. 

Lower  Silurian;  coarse;  light  colored.    Cumberland,  Allegany  County.    Will- 

iam Lippold's  quarry.    2Q841. 
Slate.    Blue-black.    Slab  6^  inches  square.     Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford 
Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25364. 

Blue-black.    Slab  6i  inches  square.     Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford 

Peach  Bottom  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25365. 

Blue-black.    Slab  6  inches  square.    Harford  County.    Quarry  of  J.  W.  Jones  & 

Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25.366. 

Blue-black.    Slab  6  inches  square.    Harford  County.    Quarry  of  T.  W.  Jones. 

Tenth  Census.    25367. 

Blue-black.    Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26411. 

Blue-black.    Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford  Peach  Bottom  Slate  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26410. 

Purple.    4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Ijamsville,  Frederick  County.    Quarries  of  Mary- 

land Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26932. 

Blue-black.    Slab  8  inches  square.     Harford  County.    Quarry  of  W.  E.  Will- 

iams &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25362. 

Blue-black.    Slab  8  inches  square.    Harford  County.     Quarry  of  W.  C.  Roberts 

&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25363. 
Bracket  of  carved  slate.     10  by  8  inches.    Harford  County.    Quarries  of  Harford 
Pea<5h  Bottom  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26412. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Steatite  [soapstone].  Coarse ;  dark  gray.  Two  miles  southeast  of  Dana,  Worces- 
ter County.    Quarry  of  Kimball,  Osgood  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26439. 

Serpentine.  Compact;  very  dark  green,  nearly  black;  takes  but  a  dull  polish. 
6-inch  cube.    Essex  County.    2.5026. 

Compact;  very  light  green;  takes  a  dull  polish.    Newbnryport,  Essex  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    26010. 

Deep  green,  nearly  black ;  fino  and  compact ;  takes  but  a  dull  polish.    Lynu- 

field,  Essex  County.    Quarries  of  Lynnfield   Soapstone  Company.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.     2(m54.  Digitized  by  GOOglC 
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Dolomite  [marble].     Lower  Silurian ;  ^pnre  white;  crystalline.     Lee»  Berkshire 
Coimty.    Tenth  Ceusus,  1H80.    25012. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Lee,  Berkshire  County.    Quarry  of  F.  S. 

Gross.    Tenth  Censna,  IdSO.    26070. 

Magnesian  limestone.     Lower  Silurian;    gray;    coarse;    crystalline.     Pittsfield, 

Berkshire  County.    Tenth  Census.    26057. 
Magneaian  limestone  [marble].     Lower  Silurian;  white;  coarsely  crystalline. 

Lee,  Berkshire  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27004. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    Egremont,  Berkshire  County.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.     17426. 

Lower  Silurian;    gray;  fine  and  compact.    Stockhridge,  Berkshire  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26069. 

Lower  Silurian;   white;   coarsely  crystalline.    Sheffield,   Berkshire  County. 

Quarry  of  Briggs  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26081. 
Limestone    [marble].     Lower   Silurian;    white;    crystalline.    Alford,   Berkshire 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17437. 
Lower  Silurian;  white;   clouded.    Alford,  Berkshire  County.    H.  8.  Fitch's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26082. 
Hornblende    granite.     Coarse;  ,dark   gray.     Two    specimens.     Quincy,    Norfolk 
County.    Quarry  of  C.  H.  Hardwick  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18e0.    25609. 

Coarse;    dark  gray.    Quincy,   Norfolk  County.      Quarry  of  Wendell  «fc  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25610. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Wendell  «fc  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25611. 

Coarse;    dark  gray.     Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Field   &  Wild. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25616. 

Medium ;    light  gray.     6-inch  cube.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.     Centennial, 

1876.    17430.  • 

Coarse;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17432. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17433. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  Barker  &  Sons. 

Tenth  Census.  1880.    25606. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Two  specimens.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of 

C.  H.  Hardwick  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25608. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.    Quincy, Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  McKenzie  &  Patter- 

son.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26973. 

Coarse;  light  pinkish  gray.   Quincy,  Norfolk  County.   Centennial,  1876.   26002. 

Coarse;  dark  red.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  H.  Barker  &  Son. 

G.  P.  Merrill.    28554. 

Coarse;  dark  pinkish   gray.    Polished  slab  35  by  35  by  3  inches.     Quincy, 

Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  H.  Barker  &  Sons.    Tenth  Census,  18H0.    269:«. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.     Centennial,  1876. 

17449. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.     Two  specimens.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of 

MoKenzie  &  Patterson.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25007. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.    6-iucb  cube.     Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17435. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Contcnniul,  1870.     17436. 
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Hornblende  granite.    Coarse;  dark  gray.    6-incb  cube.    Quincy,  Norfolk  County. 
Centennial,  1H7C.     17423. 

Coarse;    gray.      6-incb  cube.     Quincy,  Norfolk  County.     Centennial,   1^76. 

17425. 

Coarse ;    dark  gray.     6-inci)   cube.    Quincy,   Norfolk  County.     Centennial, 

1876.     17427. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.  ^Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17429. 

Coarse;  gray.     We»t  Quincy,  Norfolk  County.     Quarry  of  F.  J.  Fuller  &  C4». 

Tentb  Census,  1880.    25604. 

Coarse  ;  dark  gray.    West  Quincy,  Norfolk  County.    Quarry  of  O.  T.  Rogers 

&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  IHHO.    25605. 

Coarse;    dark  gray.      West  Quincy,   Norfolk  County.     C.  Wilson's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25617. 
Epidote  granite.     Fine;    light  pink,  green  spotted.      Dedham,   Norfolk  County. 
15nllard'squarr3\    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26386. 

—    Fine ;   light  pink,  green  spotted.    Dedham,  Norfolk  Connty.    J.  Delaney's 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26387. 
Biotite  granite.    Coarse;  light  gray,  slightly  pinkish.    Randolph,  Norfolk  County. 

Quarry  of  S.  B.  Corliss.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25594. 
Muscovite  gneiss.    Fine ;  gray.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    Quarry  of  B.  Palmer 
»fc  Sous.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2645(i. 

Gray ;  finely  porphyri tic.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    S.  Fletcher's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26457. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    A.  Fletcher's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26458. 

Fine;  gray.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    \y.  Reed's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26460. 

Fine;  gray.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    D.  Reed's qnarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880,    26461. 

Fine;  gray.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    D.  Reed's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26462. 

Coarse;  gray.    West  Andover,  Essex  County.    J.  Maddox's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.  1880.    26595. 

Coarse  ;  light  gray.    Lawrence,  Essex  County.    J.  Moulton's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26547. 

Medium ;  light  gray.    Charlton,  Worcester  Connty.     Quarry  of  Lamson  & 

Woodbury.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25923. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Monson,  Hampden  County.    Quarry  of  W.  N.  Flint  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25911. 

Muscovite  biotite    gneiss.    Fine;    light    gray.    Westford,    Middlesex   CDunty. 

Qnarry  of  Swett  &  Smith.    Tenfh  Census,  1880.    264.59. 
Biotite  gneiss.     Fine;  gray;  slightly  pinkish.    Westford,  Middlesex  County.    W. 

Reed's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25.544. 

— —    Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Lowell,  Middlesex  County.    S.  L.  Ward's  quarry.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26071. 

Coarse;  light  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Douglass,  Worcester  County.    Centennial, 

1876.    17431. 

Coarse;  gray.    Northbridge,  Worcester  County.    Quarry  of  8.  J.  Fowler,  jr. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26194. 
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Biotite  gneiaa.  Fine ;  dark  gray.  Mouson,  Hampdeu  County.  Qaarry  of  W.  N 
Flint  &  Co.,  Mass.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25910. 

Fine ;  lipjht  gray.    North fteld,  Franklin  Ceunty.    Quarry  of  Bassett  &  Lyons. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25944. 
Biotite  granite.    Coarse;    light  pink.     Frauiingham,   Middlesex  County.    J.   G. 
Cloyse's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26425. 

Coarse ;  light  pinkish  gray.    Frainingham,  Middlesex  County.    J.  G.  Cloyso's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26426. 

' Coarse ;  gray.    Framiugham,  Middlesex  County.    J.  G.  Cloyse^s  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.    26428. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray,  with  green  hlotches.    North  Easton,  Bristol  County. 

M.  Gilhert's  (parry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26918. 

Coarse;  pink.    North  Easton,  Bristol  County.    Quarry  of  Ames  &  Son.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26821. 

Coarse ;  light  gray.     Freetown,  Bristol  County.     Fall  River  Granite  Com- 

pany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25578. 

Coarse;  light  pink.     Near  Milford,  Worcester  County.     Quarry  of  Norcroas 

Brothers.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26767. 

Coarse  ;  light  pink.    Used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  city  hall  at  Albany, 

N.  Y.    Milford,  Worcester  County.    J.  S.  Sherman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    ^6648. 

Medium  ;  light  gray  with  greenish  hlotches.    Near  Milford,  Worcester  County. 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26505. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Leominster,  Worcester  County.    S.  L.  Kittridge's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26400. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Clinton,  Worcester  County.    L.  M.  Allen's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26399. 

Coarse ;  light  pink.    Brockton,  Plymouth  County.    W.  T.  Cleaveland's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25579. 

Hornblende  biotite  (annite)  granite.  Coarse  ;  light  gray ;  slightly  greenish.  Glou- 
cester, Essex  County.    S.  P.  Andrews's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25500. 

Hornblende  granite.  Coarse;  gray;  slightly  {linkish.  Gloucester,  Essex  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    25287.       . 

Coarse ;  gray.   Gloucester,  Essex  County.    Trumbull  Granite  Company.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25501. 

Coarse ;  light  greenish  gray.     Used  in  the  construction  of  the  Butler  house  on 

Capitol  Hill,  Washington,  D.  C.    Gloucester,  Essex  County.    Cape  Ann 
Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26545. 

Coarse;   gray.     Gloucester,   Essex  County.     Cape  Ann  Granite    Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26544. 

Coarse;  gray.    Two  specimens.     Gloucester,  Essex  County.     Qnarry  of  Barker 

Brothers.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26553. 

Coarse  ;  greenish  gray.     Gloucester,  Essex  County.     Lanesville  Granite  Com- 

pany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26955. 

Coarse;  light  greenish  gray.     Wyoma,  Essex  County.     J.  R.  Jordan's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  ISSO.     26637. 

Coarse ;  greenish  gray.    Wyoma,  Essex  County.    J.  D.  Wilson's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     2(5638. 

Coarse;  dark  gray.    Rockport,  Essex  County.    Lanesville  Granite  Cortipany. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    269.53. 

Coarse;  gray.     Rockport,  Essex  County.     Rockport  Granite  Company.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26923. 
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Hornblende  'granite.    Coarse ;  gray.    Eockport,  Essex  County.    Pigeon  Hill  Gran- 
ite Company.    Tenth  Census,  I8tt0.    26546. 

Coarse ;  greenish.     Peabody,  Essex  County.    Quarry  of  Putnam  t^  Liuneham. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25757. 
MuAQOvlte  bioUte  granite.    Coarse;  light  gray.    Worcester,  Worcester  County. 

G.  D.  Webb's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26440. 
Diotite  muacovite  granite.    Coarse;  light  gray.    Fitchburg,  Worcester  County. 

S.  P.  Litchfield's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25862. 
Medium;  light  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Fitch  burg,  Worcester  County.    Centen- 
nial, 1876.     17438. 

Fine;  dark  gray.     Becket,   Berkshire  County.     Chester  Granite  Conipiiny. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26107. 

Fine;  gray.    Becket,  Berkshire  County.     Quarry  of  McClellau  &  Goodwin. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26108. 
Granite.    Coarse ;  light  pinkish,  with   green  blotches.    Wood's  Holl,  Barnstable 

County.     U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    26885. 
Quartz  porphyry.    Dark  red,    with  pink  spots;  fine  and  compact.    Slab  4  by  6 
inches.    Hingham,  Plymouth  County.    George  P.  Merrill,  1884.    35943. 

This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  durable  stone,  but  is  at  present  scarcely  at 
all  used  on  account  of  its  hardness. 
Diabase.    Coarse;  dark  gray.    Used  for  pavements  and  the  rough  work  of  founda- 
tions.   Medford,  Middlesex  County.     Medford  quarry.    Tenth  Census,   1^0. 
26422. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Used  for  pavements  and  the  rough  work  of  foundations. 

Medford,  Middlesex  County.    Medford  quarry.    TenthCensus,  1880.    26424. 
-; Coarse  ;  light  gray,  with  pink  spots.    Used  for  pavements,  building,  and  monu- 
mental work.     Somerville,   Middlesex    County.    E.    Fitzgerald's    quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26549. 

Coarse ;  light  gray,  with  pink  spots.    Used  for  pavements,  bnilding,  and  monu- 

mental work.     Somerville,   Middlesex    County.      E.   Fitzgerald's    quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26550. 

Mesozoic;  dark  greenish  gray;  fine  and    compact.     Used  chiefly  for  street 

pavements.   East  Long  Meadow,  Hampden  County.   Centennial,  1876.   17446. 
Melaphyr.    Compact ;  amygdaloidal ;  dark  green,  with  rounded  and  oval  spots  of 

light  green  and  white.  Used  for  foundations  and  rough  construction.    Brighton, 

Suffolk  County.      Quarry  of  S.  W.  Brown,  jr.    Tenth  Census.    26552. 
Sandstone.    Triassic;  fine;   brown.    Used  extensively   for   general   building  and 

trimming  puri>oses.    East  Long  Mea<low,  Hampden  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17440. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    Used  as  above.    East  Long  Meadow,  Hampden  County. 

Centennial,  1876.     17443. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    East  Long  Meadow,  Hampden  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17444. 

Triassic;  fine;  light  brown.    Long  Meadow, Hampden  County.    Centennial, 

1876.     17445. 
Conglomerate.    Coarse;  greenish;  very  compact.    Used  for  general  building  pur- 
poses.   Dorchester,  Suffolk  County.    Owen    Nason's    quarry.    Tenth    Census, 
1880.    26746. 

MICHIGAN. 

Limestone.    Devonian;  drab;  fossil iferous.    Sibley's  Station,  Wayne  County.    F. 
Sibley's  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26206. 
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Limestone.    DevoDian;   gray.     Near  Uaisiuville,  Mouroo  Couuty.     Fritz  Rath*8 

<[naiTy.    Tenth  Census,  18t0.    26207. 
Granite.     Fine  ;  light  red.    Near  Vulcan,  Menionineo  County.    F.  L.  Lasior's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     27343. 
Biotite  gneiss.    Coarse ;  gray.    Near  Vulcan,  Menominee  County.    F.  L.   Lasier*!} 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27345. 

Sandstone.    Potsdam;  light  brown  gray  spotted;  medium.    Marquette,  Marquette 
County.     Centennial  1876.     18927. 

Potsdam;   fine;    reddish  brown.    Marquette, Marquette  County.     Watson  & 

Pal mer*8  quarry.    John  S.  F.Batchen.    27510. 

Potsdam ;  dark  brown ;  medium.    Marquette,  Marquette  County.    Quarry  of 

Wolf,  Jacobs  &  Co.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    28501. 

Potsdam;  fine;  brown   and  reddish  brown.    Two  specimens.    Near  L'Anms 

Houghton  County.     L'Anse  Brownstone  Company.    JohnS.F.  Batchen.    27:i"»<i. 

Potsdam;  brown  with  gray  bands;    medium.     L'Anse,   Houghton  County. 

L'Anse  Brownstoue  Company.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    27528. 

Potsdam.     Brown  with  gray  spots;  medium.    Near L'Anse,  Houghton  County. 

L'Anse  Brownstone  Company.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    27522. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  yellowish  brown.   Stoney  Point,  Jackson  County. 

Michigan  Stone  Company.    John  S.  F.  Batchen.    28500. 

Potsdam;  fine;  red.    Portage  entry,  Baraga  County.    Portage  Entry  quarry. 

John  S.  F.  Batchen.    28655. 

Potsdam;   fine;    reddish  brown.    Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior.    John   S.  F. 

Batchen.    34992. 
Quartzite.    Light-colored;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens,  18  by  9  by  7  inclc  h 
and  4  inch  cube.    Near  Vulcan,  Menominee  County.    F.  L.  Lasier's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27344. 
Slate.    Blue  black.    Slab  8  inches  square.    Huron  Bay.    Centennial  1876.    2G0'3G. 

Blue  black.    Arvon,  Baraga  County.    Clinton  quarry.   J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1SK5. 

27342. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dolomite.     Lower  Silurian;  coarse;    drab;    vesicular.     Stillwater,   Wasbiugt4ui 
County.     Quarry  of  Hersey,  Staples  &  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26644. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  bulT;  fine;  compact.     Stillwater,  Washington  County. 

Quarry  of  Hersey,  Staples  &  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  la-iO.    26646. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  light-colored;  finely  vesicular.    Two  specimens.    Fi-cmteaac, 

Goodhue  County.     Quarry  of  Fostovin  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    267r>r>. 

Lower  Silurian;  light-colored;  vesicular.     Retl  Wing,  Goodhue  County.      G. 

A.  Carlson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26754. 

Lower  Silurian;  light- colored;  coarse;  vesicular.    Red  Wing,  Goodhue  County. 

R.  L.  Berghind'a  quarry.    Tenth  Crnsus,  1880.      257-^5. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  fine;  reddish.     Kasota,  Lc  Sueur  County.     Quarry  of  Bi-v»  n, 

Young  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25y6.'>. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine;  light  bnfi*.     Kasota,  Lo  Sueur  County.    J.  W.  Babeock'a 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25904. 

Lower  Silurian ;  coarse;  bufi".    Two  specimens.    Mankato,  Blue  Earth  County. 

O.  R.  Mather's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2:»821. 

Lower  Silurian;  drab;  compact.     Winona,  Winona  County.     C.  M.  Porter** 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26732. 
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Siliceous  dolomite.  Lower  Silurian ;  light  drab ;  vesicnlar.  Stillwater,  Washing- 
ton County.    Quarry  of  Hersey,  Staples  &  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    f^6645. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray ;  fossiliferoas.    Minneapolis,  Hennepin  County.    Quarry 

of  Foley  &  Herbert.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25825. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray;  finely  fossiliferoas;  compact.     Clinton  Falls,  Steele 

County.    Qaarry  of  Lindersmith  «&  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26758. 

Lower  Silurian;  light-colored;  cellular.    Mantorville,  Dodge  County.    Quarry 

of  Hook.  Mantor  &  Dorg.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26689. 
Magnesian  limestone.    Lower  Silurian ;  gray ;  fossiliferoas.    Saint  Paal,  Ramsey 
County.    Quarry  of  Breon  «fe  Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G288. 

Lower  Silurian;    gray;    fossiliferoas.     Minneapolis,   Hennepin  County.    A. 

Dahrs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25871. 

Lower  Silurian;  very  light  drab;  fine;  compact;  dedritic.    Red  Wing,  Good- 

hue County.    W.  W.  Sweeney*s  quarry.    Tenth  Ceusns,  1880.    26724. 
Siliceous  magnesian  limestone.    Lower  Silurian;  gray;  fossiliferoas.    Saint  Paul, 
Ramsey  County.    W.  Dawson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26743. 

Lower  Silurian ;  drab ;  coarsely  fossiliferons.    Minneapolis,  Hennepin  Connty. 

Jas.  Baxter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.  1^580.    25831. 
Limestone.    Lower   Silurian:  gray;  fossiliferoas.    Two   specimens.    Minneapolis, 
Hennepin  County.     W.  W.  Eastman's  qaarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25824. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray ;  finely  fossiliferoas ;  compact.    Cafion  City,  Rice  County. 

Philip  Cromer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26757. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish.    Near  Kasota,  Le  Saeor  Connty.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 

1884.    34094. 

Calcareous  dolomite.  Lower  Silurian;  gray  ;  finely  fossiliferous;  compact.  Cafion 
City,  Rice  Connty.    Philip  Cromer's  qaarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26756. 

Hornblende  granite.  Coarse;  doll  red.  East  Saint  Clond,  Sherburne  Connty. 
Quarry  of  Breon  «fe  Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26289. 

Coarse ;  gray.    East  Saint  Clond,  Sherburne  County.    Quarry  of  Breen  &. 

Yonng.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26290. 

Medium ;  gray.    East  Saint  Cloud,  Sherburne  County.    Quarry  of  Breen  & 

Young.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25964. 

Medium;  gray.    Sauk  Rapids,  Benton  County.    G.  S.  Reader's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25743. 

Ghranite.  Coarse ;  red.  Four  miles  below  Beaver  Bay,  Lake  County.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26518. 

Medium ;  dull  red.    Beaver  Bay,  Lake  County.      Quarry  of  Wieland  Bros. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26633. 
Hornblende  mica  granite.    Coarse;  gray.     Watab,  Benton  Connty.    Qaarry  of 
Sanlpaagh  &.  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25822. 

Coarse ;  dull  red.    Watab,  Benton  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26000. 

Coarse;  red.    14  by   11  by  9.    Watab,  Benton  County.    H.  D.  Gurney,  1885. 

37605. 

Coarse;  dull  red.    Watab,   Benton  County.    Quarry  of  Saulpaugh  &  Bros. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25823. 

Quartz  porphyry.  Reddish  brown.  Baptism  River,  Lake  Connty.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26629. 

Dark  reddish  brown.    Duluth,   Saint  Louis  County.    Tenth  Census,    1880. 

26438. 
Diabase.    Nearly  black;   very  fine  and  compact.    Dnlnth,  Saint  Louis  County 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26442. 
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Diabase.  Nearly  black ;  very  fine  and  compact.  Used  for  fonndations  and  rough 
constractioD.  Near  Dnlutb,  Saint  Lonis  County.  United  States  Govern raeot Sur- 
vey.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26567. 

Nearly  black ;   Ane  and  compact.    Two  Harbor  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  Lake 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26634. 
Gabbro.    Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Used  for  house  trimmings  and  general  building.    Du- 

Inth,  Saint  Louis  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26443. 

This  stone  is  commercially  known  as  Duluth  granite. 
Massive  labradorite.    Coarse;    compact;    light  greenish.     Three   miles  East  of 

Keavcr  Bay,  Lake  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26571. 
Olivine  diabase.    Lower  Silurian ;  nearly  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Used  for  fonn- 

(hitions  and  rough  construction.    Taylor's  Falls,  Chisago  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26591. 
Sandstone.    Lower  Silurian;  fine;  brown  with  light  spots.    Fond  du  Lac,  Saint 

Louis  County.    J.  G.  McDonald's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    Two  specimens. 

26440. 

Lower  Silurian ;  fine ;  brown  with  light  spots.    Fond  du  Lac,  Saint  Lonis 

County.    M.  Boyles  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26447. 

Lower   Silurian  ;   fine ;   very   light  colored.    Hinckley,  Pine  County.    Saint 

Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad.    Tenth  Census.    26636. 

Lower  Silurian';  fine  and  friable ;  light-colored  with  ferruginous  blotches.    Jor- 

dan, Scott  County.    Phillip  Kipp's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26686. 

Lower  Silurian;  fine,  friable;  very  light  buff  with  ftrrugi  nous  blotches.    Jor- 

dan, Scott  County.     Phillip  Kipp's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26687. 

Lower  Silurian;    light-colored;  fine  and  friable.    Dakota,  Winona  County. 

Quarry  of  Brown  &  Hartley.    Tenth  Census.    26723. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray ;  fine  and  friable.    Dresbach,  Winona  County.    Quarry 

of  J.  F.  Fostevin,  jr.    26827. 

Purplish  brown ;   medium.     Luveme,   Rock  County.     John  S.  F.  Batcheu. 

27407. 

Lower  Silurian ;  fine ;  yellow.    Mendota.,  Dakota  County.    Quarry  of  Steele  &, 

Mclntyre.    Tenth  Census.    26772. 
Quartzite.     Potsdam ;   maroon ;   fine  and  compact.    Courtlaud,  Nicollet  County. 

Fritz  Meyerding's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26688. 
Slate.    Greenish.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Near  Knife  Falls,  Carlton  County.    Saint 

Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    26488. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Limestone.    Gray ;  finely  fossil iferous;  compact.  Tishomingo  County,  1885.  37580. 
Sandstone.    Very  light  yellow ;  fine ;  cellular.    Tishomingo  County.    37581. 

Light  colored  ;  soft  and  friable.    Tishomingo  County.    37599. 

Light  colored  ;  medium.    Foot  cube.    Stoningtoo,  Jefferson  Connly.    37820. 

Sandstone,  argillaceous.    Fine;  yellow.    Rankin  County.    37598. 

MISSOUItl. 

Magnesian  limestone  [marble].  Red ;  white  spotted.  Slab  7  by  5  by  1  iaebes. 
Iron  County.     Centennial,  1876.    27123. 

Dull  red ;  variegated.      Sec.  36,  T.33,R.52,  Madison  County.    Cedar  Creek 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26607. 
Limestone.    Sub-Carboniferons;  drab;  fine  and  compt^^t,    ga)i)t) l^nU.    QoavrycC. 

^chranka  &  Veith.    TouiU  Census,  1880.    26701.  {  ^r^r^nl^ 
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Idmestone.    Sab-Carbouiferoas;  drab;  finely  fossiliferons.    S^int  Louis.    Quarry 
of  Bauibrick  &  Moriham.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26713. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  gray;  fine  and  compact.   Saint  Louis.    JohnMcKen- 

na*8  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26714. 

Sub-Carboniferous  ;  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Louis 

County.    George  Redemeyer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26716. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fine;  compact;  semi-crystalline.    Near  Saint  Louis, 

Saint  Louis  County.     George  Redemeyer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26717. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fine-grained;  compact;  fossil iferous.    Saint  Ijoiuh, 

Saint  Louis  County.    Diederich  Scharinghaus's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26718. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   light  colored;  fine-grained;   compact.    Saint  Louis.    J. 

0*Meara*8  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26722. 

Light  colored;    semi-crystalline;    fossil  iferous.     Near  Glcncoe,  Saint  Louis 

County.    Glencoe  Lime  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26303. 

Sub-Carbon iforions;  light  colored;  serai-crystalline;  fossiliferous.    Near  Glen- 

coe, Saint  Louis  County.    Oliver's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26304. 

Coarse;    buff;    fossiliferous.    Glencoe  Branch,  Saint  Louis  County,     Olivci-'s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26773. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  lightcolored  ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Barrett's  Station,  Saint 

Louis  County.    J.  Bambrick's  quarry.     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35698. 

Sub-Carboniferlous ;    dark;   fine   and  compact.      Boonville,  Cooper  County. 

Russell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25679. 

Gray;  finely  fossiliferous.    Carthage,  Jasper  County.    Lime  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  18H).    26564. 

Carboniferous;    dark    buff  mottled;    fossil -bearing.      Kansas  City,  Jackson 

County.    James  Do wling's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25393. 

Light  colored ;  fine-grained  ;  compact.      Carthage,  Jasper  County.     Railroad 

Bridge  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26565. 

Sub-Carboniferous  ;    light  gray ;    fossiliferous.     Springfield,  Greene  County. 

Left  wick's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26561. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  gray ;  fossiliferous.    Springfield,  Greene  County.    J. 

S.  Phelps's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26563. 

Dark;    compact;    fossiliferous.     Neosho,  Newton   Count}*.      Ratliffe  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26657. 

Nearly  white;  crystalline;  fossiliferous.     Hannibal,  Marion  County.     **City" 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26219. 

Nearly  white;  crystalline;  fossiliferous.    Bear  Creek,  Marlon  County.     Han- 

nibal, Lime  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26224. 

Potsdam;  pinkish;  fine  and  compact;  takes  a  good  polish.     Near   Iron  ton, 

Iron  County.    Rasnick's  quarry.     Teulh  Census,  1880.    26342. 

Drab;  compact;  fossil- bearing.    Near  New  London,  Ralls  County.    Brachears's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26227. 

Carboniferous;  lightcolored;  fine-grained.    Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County.    Par- 

ker's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26810. 

Carboniferous;   drab;    fine-grained;    compact.    Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County. 

Parker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G811. 

. Carboniferous;  dark  drnb;   fossiliferous.    Near  Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County. 

Cooley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26813. 
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LimeBtone.    Light  browu;  compact;  finel3' fossil iferoas.    Near  AmazoDia,  Andrew 
County.    Zimniermau's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25600. 

Drab;   fine  and  compact.    Saint  Joseph,  Buchanan  Coonty.    Burnes's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26247. 

Gray;   compact;   fossil iferous.    Pans,  Monroe  County.     Robinson's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26225. 

Lo  wer  Si  I  uri  an;  nearly  white;  compact ;   crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Cape 

Girardean,  Cape  Girardeau  County.    M.  Dettlinger's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26328. 
Dolomite.    Sub-Carboniferous;  light  colored;  fine-<;raiued.    Saiut  Louis.    Gottlieb 
Eyermann's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26715. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fiue'  and  compact.     Saiut  Louis,  Saint  Louis  County. 

D.  Cavenaugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18.'50.    26721. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  drab;  fine  and  compact.    City  of  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Lonis 

-  County.    Quarry  of  A.  O.  Englemann  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  18&0.    26700. 

Lower    Silurian;    light   colored;    coarsely  vesicular.     Jefferson    City,   Cole 

County.     IL  W.  HolkmeyeHs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25656. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   bluish,  drab,  and  buflf ;    fine-grained ;    compact.     Two 

specimens.      Near  Boonville,   Cooper  County.     Stagner^s  quarry.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25658. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  yellowish  brown ;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.     Sedalia, 

Pettis  County.    Richard  Anderson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25653. 

Carboniferous;    light  colored;    fine;    dendritic.    Sec.  2,  T.  42,  R.  21,  Henry 

County.    Quarry  on  Grand  River.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25695. 

Buff;  fine-grained.    Near  Ironton,  Iron  County.    Grayson's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census.  1880.    26322. 

Light  drab ;  grannlar.  Canton,  Lewis  County.    Canton  Stone  Company.  Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26861. 

Very  light  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Dutzow,  Warren  County.    J.  H.  Schweiss- 

guth's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26935. 
Siliceous  dolomite.    Lower  Silurian  ;  light  colored  ;  fine-grained  ;  compact.    Jef- 
ferson City,  Cole  County.     H.  W.  Holkmeyer's  quarry.     Tenth    Census,  1880. 
25655. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  drab ;  fine-grained  ;  compact.    Near  Sedalia,  Pettis  County. 

Balmer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25654. 

Light  colored  ;  rust-spotted  ;  fine  and  compact.    Jones's  Station,  Ralls  County. 

Jones*s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26221. 

Silurian  ;  light  drab  ;  mottled  ;  fine-grained ;  compact.    Near  Bowling  Green, 

Pike  County.    McElroy's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,   1880.    Two  specimens. 
26226. 

Niagara ;  light  colored ;  fine ;  compact.    Near  Bowling  Green,  Pike  County. 

Jacob  Spoor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26228. 

Carboniferous;  drab;  fine-grained.    Near  Pleasant  Hill,  Cass  County.    Pow- 

ell's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26812. 

Light  colored ;  fine  compact.     Near  Marshfield,  Webster  County.    Mark  Hub- 

ble's  quarry.    T«nth  Census,  1880.    26655. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.     Stoutland,  Camden  Connty,    From  cnt  on 

railroad.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26659. 

Light  drab ;  fine-grained  and  compact.    Near  Hermann,  Gasconade  Connty, 

Quarry  of  J.  C.  Grass.    Tenth  Census,  1880,    25958. 
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Siliceous  dolomite.    Light  colored ;  line-^raiued ;  compact.    Near  Do  Soto,  Jefferson 
Couiir.y.     Donudly's  quarry.     Tenth  CenoUH,  1880.     26314. 

Dark  spotted;  coariie;  Vesicular.    Noar  Osage,  Osage  County.     Osage  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  18-0.    256r)7. 
Magnesian  limestone.    Sub-Carboniferous ;    dark,  with   largo  light  spots ;   fine- 
grained.   Sedalia,  Pettis  County.    Richard  Anderson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26653. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored  ;    coarsely  oolitic.    Near  Kansas   City,  Jackson 

County.    J.  Bauman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25394. 

Dark  spotted ;  fine  and  compact.    Neosho,  Newton  County.    Karnes's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26658. 

Buff;  compact;  fossiliferous.    Hannibal,  Marion  County.    City  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26220. 

Potsdam ;  red  with  white  spots ;  fine  and  compact ;  takes  a  good  polish.    Near 

Fredericktown,  Madison  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26403. 

Argillaceous  limestone.  Carboniferous;  light  colored  and  blue;  fine  and  com- 
pact. Two  specimens.  Near  Clinton,  Henry  County.  C.  B.  Jordan's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    25696. 

Lithographic  limestone.  Sub-Carboniferous;  drab  ;  fine-grained;  compact.  Sav- 
erton,  Ralls  County.    Eureka  Quarry  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28498. 

Ferruginous  limestone.  Drab  ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.  Near  Forest  City, 
Holt  County.    Johu  Pollack's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25559. 

Granite.  Coarse;  light  red.  Six-inch  cube.  Granitesville,  Iron  County.  W.  War- 
ren's quarry.    Centennial,  1876.    25025. 

Coarse ;  red.    Iron  Township,  Iron  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17498. 

Coarse ;  light  red.    Three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Iron  Mountain,  Iron  County 

Breman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26321. 

Coarse ;  pinkish  gray.    Silver  Mountain,  Madison  County.    Einstein's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.     26594. 

Biotite  granite.  Coarse;  light  red.  Granitesville,  Irou  County.  Syenite  Granite 
Company.    F.  W.Mott,  1883.    27455. 

Coarse  ;  reddish  gray.    Syenite,  Saint  Francois  Couuty.     Syeuite  Granite  Com- 

pany.   F.  W.  Mott,  1883.    27456. 

Note.— The  Missouri  granites,  as  a  rule,  contain  only  traces  of  hornblende 
or  mica. 

Hornblende  granite.  Medium  ;  gray.  Six-inch  eube.  Knob  Lick,  Saint  Francois 
County.    Centennial,  1876.    25068. 

Medium  ;  gray.    Six-inch  cube.    Knob  Lick,  Saint  Francois  County.    25066. 

Olivine  diabase.    Medium ;  dark  gray.    West  foot  of  Tom  Luck  Mountain,  Iron 

Couuty.    Ferguson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26333. 
Calcareous  sandstone.    Carboniferous ;    light  gray ;    medium.     Warrensburgh, 
Johnson  Couuty.    Quarry  of  Pickle  Sl  Bro.    Tenth  Census.     26936. 

Carboniferous ;  gray  ;  medium.  Near  Warrensburgh,  Johnson  County.    Quarry 

of  Pickle  &  Bros.    25395. 

Bright  red ;  micaceous.   Two  specimens.    Bookville,  Bates  County.    Quarry  of 

Henry  Brown  &  Co.    Tenth  Census.    26862. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Near  Miami  Station,  Carroll  County.    White  Rock 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census.    26306. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Mead vi lie,  Linn  County.    J.  Fruin's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census.    26^22. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 36 
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Sandstone.  Fine ;  very  light  browa.  Rockville,  Bates  County.  Tenth  CeDsna. 
25688.  '  ' 

Gray ;  rust-spotted  ;  micaceous.    Near  Butler,  Bates  County.    Curry's  quarry. 

25742. 

Carboniferous;   fine;  light  gray.    Clinton,   Henry  County.    Tenth  Census. 

25697. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  brown.    Clinton,  Henry  County.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus.   25698 

Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  bufi*.    Clinton,  Henry  County.    George  Hap- 

good's  quarry.    Centennial,  1876.    27105. 

Brown ;  porous  and  friable.    Higginsville,  La  Fayette  County.    Peter  BrandV 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26286. 

Light  colored ;  porous  and  friable.    Near  Brownsville,  Pettis  County.    Colli us's 

quarry.    Tenth  Ceusus.    26287. 

Brown ;   rust-spotted ;   porous  and  friable.     Keytesville,   Chariton  County. 

Bartz  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26305. 

Coarse ;    yellow.    Near  Lamar,   Barton   County.     Jesse  Bollinger^s  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    26562. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;    fine ;    very  light  buff.    Near   Saint  Genevieve  County. 

Benjamin  Richardson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.    2G685. 

Fine;   light  colored.    Bluff  on  Arrow   Rock  road,  Howard  County.    R.T. 

Kingsbury's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26223.  t 

Light  colored  ;   nearly  white.    Jones  Station,  Ralls  County.    Jones's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.    26229. 

Fine ;  light  colored  ;  rust-spotted.     Nevada,  Vernon  County.    City  of  Nevada 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25699. 

Quartzite.  Fine ;  gray.  West  Foot  of  Tom  Luck  Mountain,  Iron  County.  For- 
gusson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26333. 

MONTANA. 

Limestone  [marble].    White,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    27Ui8. 
Dolomite  (?)  [marble].    Dark  blue-gray,  with  veins  of  dull  yellow;  fine;  compact. 
■    Helena,  Lewis  and  Clarke  County.    Centennial,  1876.    27089. 

Gray;    brecciated.    Helena,   Lewis  and   Clarke  County.    Ceutednial,    1876. 

27090. 
Hornblende  mica  granite.        Medium  ;   light  gra^.    Lewis  and  Clarke  County. 
George  McBuruey,  1882.    27087. 

Coarse ;  greenish  gray.    Butte,  Deer  Lodge  County.    George  P.  Merrill,  1886. 

38565. 

NEBRASKA. 

Limestone,  argillaceous.  Permian ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  Roca,  Lan- 
caster County.     Quarry  of  Keys  &  Bullock.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27204. 

Limeetone.  Permian ;  light  colored ;  finely  fpssiliferous.  Roca,  Lancaster  County. 
Quarry  of  Keys  &  Bullock.    Tenth  Census,  1860.    27202. 

Permian ;    light   colored ;    compact ;    finely   fossiliferous.     Roca,    Lancaster 

County.    Quarry  of  Keys  &  Bullock.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27203. 

Permian;  light  colored;  fusulina.    Syracuse,  Otoe  County.    Tenth  Census* 

1880.    27321. 
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Limestone.    PermiaD  ( T) ;  li^ht  colored ;  fiisuliDu.     Near  Gleu  Rock,  Neinaba County. 
Quarry  of  Keys  <&  Bullock.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27.>01, 

Permian;    light  colored;    fusulina.    La  Platte,  Sarpy  County.    William  A. 

Quire's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    '27222. 

NEVADA. 

Quarts  porphyry.    Very  dark  red  with  pink  porphyritto  feldspars.    li  by  o  l»y  1^ 

inches.    Near  Great  Bend  of  Carson  River.    J.  C.  Russell,  U.  S.  Geol.  Snrvt^y. 

35304. 
Hornblende  andeeite.    Coarse;  gray.     Used  for  purposes  of  rough  censtruciiuii. 

Thre^  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  Storey  County.    J.  Barrett's  quarry.    Tcnlli 

Census,  1880.    25746. 

Coarse;  poirpliyri  tic;  light  brown  spotted  with  white.     Used  as  above.    Tbn*o 

miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  Storey  County.    J.  Barrett's  quarry.    Tt^nth 

Census,  1880.    25747. 
'    Medium ;  light  gray.    Used  as   above.    Two  miles  west  of  Reno,  Wushoc 

County.    Fulton's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25708. 
Sandstone.    Coarse;  gray.    Carson  City,  Oromsby  County.    Carson  quarry.    Tenth 
Census.    25709. 

NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Steatite  [soapstone].    Coarse;  compact;  dark  gray.    Francestown.    Ceutenuial, 

1876.     10774. 
Biotite  muscovite  granite.    Fine ;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Quarry  of 

Fuller  &  Pressey.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25225. 

Fine;    gray.    Concord,    Merrimack   County.    Quarry    of  Hadley    «fe    Uoyt. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25226. 

Medium ;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Quarry  of  Donagau  &  Davis. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26946. 

Medium;    light   gray.    Concord,    Merrimack    County.    A.    Hollis's    quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27081. 

Fine ;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.    M.  II.  Johnson's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26945. 

Fine;  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17486. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Concord  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25859. 

Fine;    light   gray.    Concord,   Merrimack    Couuty.    Granite   Railway    Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    25649. 

Fine;    gray.    Concord,    Merrimack    Couuty.    F.  Hodgman's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25223. 

Fine;  light   gray.    Foot   cube.    Concord,  Merrimack   County.    Centennial 

1876.    25043.  ' 

Medium;  gray.     West  Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Quarry  of  Crowley  &; 

Quinn.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25766. 
Fine ;  light  gray.    West  Concord,  Merrimack  County.    Quarry  of  Putney  & 

Nutting.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25222. 
Fine;    light    gray.    West^  Concord,   Merrimack    County.     G.  A.  Bosworth*8 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    25224. 

Medium ;  light  gray.    AUenstowu,  Merrimack  County.    C.  A.  Bailey's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1-^80.    25874. 

Fine;   light  gray.    Fttzwilliam,  Cheshire    Countv.    D.    II.    Reed's    quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20120.  ,  .  . 
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Biotite  mufloovite  granite.    Fine;  ligbt  gray.     Fitzwilliam,  Clieshire  Coaoty.    J. 
E.  Fisher's  quarry.    Tenth  Censas,  18d0.    25273. 

Medium  ;  gray  ;  iudistinctly  porphyritic.    Fitzwilliaro,  Cheshire  Coonty.    M. 

Wilson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2611U. 

Fine ;  gray.    Marlborough,  Cheshire  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17485. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Marlborough,  Cheshire  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    95*2t<8. 

Fine;  gray.    Troy,  Cheshire  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17487. 

Fine  ;  light  gray.     Troy,  Cheshire  County.     Tenth  Censas,  1880.    25428. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Troy,  Cheshire  County.     L.  Whitmore's  ijuarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25429. 
Coarse ;  light  pink.     Manchester,  Hillsborongh  County.     W.  S.  Locke's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26168. 
Medium  ;  gray.    Rumney,  Grafton  County.    G.  D.  Kenaeton's  quarry.    Tcuth 

Census,  1880.    26174. 
Fine;  light  gray.    Snnapee,  Sullivan  County.    C.  E.  Boyce's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26421. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Farmington,  Strafford  County.    Richardson's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26864. 
Biotite  granite.    Fine;  light  and  dark  gray.    Two  specimens.    Fitzwilliam  DeiM>t, 

Cheshire  County.    R.  L.  Augier's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25405. 
Fine ;  dark  gray.     Fitzwilliam,  Cheshire  County.     Centennial,  1876.    174tW. 

Fine ;    gray.     Fitzwilliam,   Cheshire  County.    E.   Blodgett's  quarry.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    258.35. 
Fine;  gray.    Manchester,  Hillsborough  County.    Quarryof  A.  Bodwell  &.8on. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25860. 
Fine;  light  gray.     Manchefter,   Hillsborough  County.     H.  Willey's   quarry. 

Centennial,  1876.    25221. 

Fine;    light  gray.    Manchester,    Hillsborough    County.    Amoskeag   County 

quarry.     Centennial,  1H76.    25220. 

Medium ;   light  gray.    Mason,  Hillsborough  County.    J.  Maxwell's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25235. 

Fine  ;  light  gray.    Mason,  Hillsborough  County.    W.  Braman's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25236. 

Medium  ;  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Mason,  Hillsborongh  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17424. 

Medium ;  light  gray.     Mason,  Hillsborough   County.    A.  McDonald's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25486. 

Fine;    light   gray.    Milford,   Hillsborongh   County.    G.  F.  Parker's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27082. 

Medium;  light  gray.     Milford,  Hillsborough    County.    N.  Merrill's    quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25234. 

Fine;   gray.     Milford,  Hillsborongh    County.     K.   Carlton's   quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25230. 

Medium  ;  light  gray.    Milford,  Hillsborough  County.    T.  King's  quajry.   Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25232.  • 

Fine;  gray.     Milford,  Hillsborough  County.     E.  Hutchinson's  quarry.    Teulh 

Census,  1880.     25233. 

Fine;  light  gray.     Entield,  Grafton  County.     Quarry  of  P.  H.  Freets  &  Son. 

25765. 
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Biotlte  granite.     Coarse;   Ii<;bt  gray.     Eofield,  Grafton  Coanty.     D.  L.  Tilton's 
quarry.    T»ntli  Census,  18vh0.    2548U. 

Medium ;  gray.     Plymouth,  Grafton  County.    Blair^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25861. 

Coarse;    gray.    Durham,   Stafford    County.    J.   S.  Abbott's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    2624G. 

Medium ;  pinkish  gray.    Raymond,  Rockingham  County.    Quarry  of  A.  F. 

Keyes.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26175. 

Mu8COvlt«  biotlte  gneiss.     Fine;  light  gray,  with  garnets.     Roxbnry,  Cheshire 
County.    Koene  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26158. 

Fine;   very  light  gray.    Roxbnry,  Cheshire  County.    Quarry  of  Nourso  &. 

D«bn.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26159. 

Fine;    gray.    Peterborough,    Hillsborough    County.     Peterborough    Granite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25229. 

Medium ;  gray,     Fitzwilliam,  Cheshire  County.    A.  Haydon's  quarry.    Tenth 

Cwjsus,  1880.    26127. 
Biotite  epidote  gneiss.    Coarse;  pink,  green-spotted.    Lebanon,  Grafton  County. 

C.  Freeman*8  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25487. 

Coarse;  light  pink  with  green  spots.     Lebanon,  Grafton  County.     Quarry  of 

P.  H.  Freets  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25764. 
Biotite  gftoiss.    Medium;  dark  gray.    Sunapeo,  Sullivan  County.    C.   E.  Boyce's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26422. 
Porphyry  conglomerate  [quarts  porphyry].    Jasper-red ;  hard  and  compact.  Two 

specimens.     One  4-inch  cube.     One  polished  slab  about  13^  by  11  by  2  inches. 

Franconia,  Grafton  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2552.3. 

NEW    JBRSBY. 

Serpentine  [ophiolite].      Blue-gray,   with  green  spots.     Near  Montville,  Morris 

County.    J.  J.  Gordon's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  laSO.    26588. 
Ifimestone  [marble].     Pink  and  white ;   coarsely  crystalline;  with  large  crystals  of 

pyroxene).     Near  Danville,  Warren  County.     Rose  Crystal  Marble  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26679. 
Dolomite.    Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  crystalline ;  fine ;  compact.     Newton, 

Sussex  County.    Newton  quarries.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26943. 
QneiSs.    Medium  ;  greenish  gray.     Bloomingdalo,  Passaic  County.     M.  J.  Ryersou's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26844. 

Medium  ;  greenish  gray.     Dover,  Morris  County.    Delaware,  Lackawauua  ana 

Western  Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Census,  18ri0.    27051. 

Biotite  gneiss.     Coarse;    pink.     Near   Chariot  teburgh,   Passaic  County.     M.J. 

Ryerson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26845. 
Hornblende  granite (f)     Coarse;  gray.    Near  Morristown,  Morris  Coanty.    Tenth 

Census,  18'^JO.     20956. 
Diabase.    Mesozoic   dark -gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Used  for  street  pavements  and 

general  building.    Jersey  City,  Hudson   County.     J.  Kelton's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26198. 

Mesozoic;  dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.     Used  mostly  for  street  pavements. 

We«'hawken,  Hudson  County.     M.  Moore's  quarry.    Tenth    Census,    18i-0. 
26199. 

-  Mesozoic;  medium;  gray.    West  New  York,  Hudson  County.    Used  chiefly  for 

street  pavements  and  road  ballast.     D.  Heft's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,   1880. 
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Diabase.    Mesozoic;  fine;  dark  gray.    Lara bertv Hie,  Hantcrdon  County.     Used  as 
above.    O.  Bancroft's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18S0.    26771. 

Mesozoic ;  medium ;  gray.    Rock  Chnrch,  Hunterdon  County.    Used  as  abore. 

J.  H.  Murphy's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26971. 

Mesozoic;  very  fine;   dark  gray.     Rocky  Hill,  Somerset  County.     Used  m 

above.     J.  R.  Howell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26843. 
Sandstone.    Triassic;  fine;  brown.    T^o  specimens.    Belleville,  Essex  County.  J. 
B.  I.  Robinson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census.    26251. 

Triassic;  medium;  brown.    Belleville,  Essex  County.    Quarry  of  William  J. 

Joyce.    Tenth  Census.    26256. 

Triassic :  fine ;  brown.    Two  specimens.    Bellville,  Essex  County.    Qnany  of 

William  J.Joyce.    Tenth  Census.    26257. 

Triassic;   fine;   brown.    Belleville,  Essex  County.     Quarry   of  A,  Philip  & 

Sou.     Tenth  Census.  26258. 

TriasBic ;   fine ;   brown.  Bellville,  Essex  County.     Quarry  of  A.   Philip  & 

Son.    Tenth  Census.  26259. 

Triassic;  fine;  hrown.  Belleville,  Essex   County.     Quarry  of  A.  Philip  & 

Son.    Tenth  Census.    26>60. 

Triassic ;   medium ;    brown.      Belleville,  Essex  County.     J.  B.   I.    Robinson's 

Quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26252. 

Triassic  ;   medium ;  brown.    Newark,  Essex  County.    Newark  Quarry  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census.    26253. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    Newark,  Essex  County.    Newark  Quarry  Company. 

Tenth  Census.    26254. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    Newark,  Essex  County.    Quarry  of  Kocher  Brothers. 

Tenth  Census.    26255. 
Triassic ;  coarse  ;  brown.    Orange  Mountain,  Essex  County.    Quarry  of  Jamet 

Bell  &  Co.    Tenth  Census.    26740. 
Triassic;  fine;  brown.    Avondale,  Essex  County.     Belleville  Stone  Company. 

Tenth  Census.    26694. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.     Pleasant  Valley,  West  Orange,  Essex  County.     F.  W. 

Shmmp's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26737. 

Triassic ;  fine  ;  very  light  brown.  Pleasant  Valley,  West  Orange,  Essex  County. 

F.  W.  Shmmp's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  l&rO.    26738. 

Triassic ;    fine ;   brown.     Paterson,   Passaic  County.     William  P.   Hartley's 

quarr>'.     Tenth  Ceusus.     26586. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.     Little  Falls,  Passaic  County.    Quarry  of  J.  C.  &  R. 

Stanley.     Tenth  Census.    26613. 

Triassic  ;  fine ;  brown.    Little  Frills,  Passaic  County.     Quarry  of  J.  C.  &  R* 

Stanley.    Tenth  Census.    26614. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  light  brown.    Little  Falls,  Passaic  County.    Quarry  of  J.  C.  & 

B.  Stenley.     Tenth  Census.    20615. 

Triassic;  fine;   gray.     Little   Falls,  Passaic  County.     Qnarry  of  J.  C.  &  R. 

SUnley.    Tenth  Census.    26616. 

Triassic;  fine  ;  Freuch  gray.    Martin  vi  lie,  Somerset  County.    Qnarry  of  Will- 

iam E.  Bartio  &  Bro.    Tenth  Census.    26739. 

Triassic;  fine;  dark  blue-gray.    Milford,   Hunterdon  County.    Smith  Clark's 

quarry.     Tenth  Census.    26768. 

Triassic;  coarse;  light  colored.    Stockton,  Hunterdon  County.     Peter  Beet's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26769. 
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Sandstone.  Triassic;  coarse;  light  colored.  Stockton,  Hunterdon  County.  J. 
Sillery'8  qnarry.    Tenth  CenHUS.    2G770. 

Triassic;  medium  ;  liglit  brown.    Greensburgh,  Mercer  County.     Quarry  of  L. 

Clark  &  Bro.    Tenth  Census.    26799. 
Triassic  ;  medium  ;  light  brown.    Greensburgh,  Mercer  County.    Greensburgh 

Granite  and  Freestone  Company.    Tenth  Census.    26800. 
Triassic;  medium;  brown.    Greensburgh,   Mercer  County.    Quarry  of  Cbas. 

Keeler&Son.    Tenth  Census.    26801. 
Triassic;  blue-black;  fine  and  compact.     Near  Woodsville,    Mercer  County. 

Quarry  of  J.iyL.  Boroughs  <&  Son.    Tenth  Census.    26823. 

Triassic  ;  light  blue-gray  ;  fine ;  very  compact.     Princeton,    Mercer  County. 

Thos.  Jeweirs  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26842. 

Lower  Silurian  ;   dark  blue-gray  ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Quarry ville,  Sus- 

sex County.    Thos.  J.  Carr's  (juarry.     Tenth  Census.    27071. 

Lower  Silurian ;    dark  blue-gray ;     fine  and  compact.     Quarry  vill^,  Sussex 

County.    Thomas  J.  Carr's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.     27072. 

Greenish ;  coarse ;   compact.     Near  Danville,  Warren  County.    E.    Bnlgin's 

qnarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26587. 
Conglomerate.     Dark  reddish-brown  and   white   mottled ;  coarse ;  very  compact 
and  hard.    Boonton,  Morris  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27052. 

Coarse;  ferruginous.    Near  May's  Landing,  Atlantic  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26846. 

Dark  reddish-brown  and  white  mottled ;  coarse  ;  very  compact  and  hard.  Near 

MorristowH,  Morris  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26957. 
Slate.    Black.    Princeton,  Mercer  County.    Quarry  of  S.  Margerum.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26763. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Gypsum.  White;  dark  spotted.  Bernalillo(T),  Bernalillo  County.  J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 
188:}.    28586. 

Pumice.  Coarse;  red.  Used  to  some  extent  for  purposes  of  rough  construction. 
From  quarries  3  miles  south  of  Santa  F^,  Santa  F6  County.  Santa  F6  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26234. 

Rhyolite  tu£t  Light  colored;  soft  and  jj^orous.  Santa  F6,  Santa  F6  County.  Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26233. 

Bandatone.  Coarse;  light  colored.  Near  Santa  F6,  Santa  F^  County.  Santa  F6 
quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    202:U. 

Coarse ;  light  reddish-brown.     Santa  F^,  Santa  F6  County.     Santa  F6  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26232. 

Fine;   reddish  brown.     Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel  County. 

John  S.  F.  Batchen,  188;?.    28580. 

Fine ;  light  red  and  white  striped.    Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel 

County.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28582. 

Very  light  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel 

County.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28583. 

Fine ;  light  reddish-brown.    Near  Las  Vegas  Hot  Springs,  San  Miguel  County. 

John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28584. 

Dull  red ;   friable.    Near  Albuquerque,  Valencia  County.    El  Rita  quarry. 

John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35570. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Ophiolite  [verdantique  inaxt>le].    Coarsely  granular;  green  and  white  speckled; 

takes  a  high  polish ;  commercially  known  as  ophite  marble.    Port  Henry,  Essex 

Coanty.    Quarries  of  Burlington  Mann facturing  Company.    Tenth  Censaa,  1880. 

26672. 
Serpentine  [ophiolite.  Verdantique  marble].    Green  and  white  speckled ;  coarsely 

granular.    Moriah,  Essex  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17465. 
Dolomite  [marble].    Archiean;  white;  coarsely  crystalline.    Tnckahoe,  Westcheeter 

County.    J.  M.  Masterton's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26444. 

Archffian ;  white ;  coarsely  crystalline.    Tuckahoe,  West^ester  County.    J.  M. 

Masterton*s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26445. 

Archsean ;  white ;  coarsely  crystalline.    Tuckahoe,  Westchester  County.    Tack. 

ahoe  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26414. 

Archiean;  white;  coarsely  crystalline.    Tuckahoe,  Westchester  County.    Tack- 

ahoe  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26413. 

Archsean;    white;    very    coarsely    crystalline.     PleasantTille,     Westchester 

County.     Snow  Flake  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26522. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white;  coarsely  crystalline.    Sing  Sing,  Westchester  County. 

Colonel  Clark,  1880.    25205. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white;  crystalline.    Sing  Sing,  Wchtchester  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25011. 

Archffian ;  pure  white ;  crystalline.    South  Dover,  Dutchess  County.     E.  A. 

Preston's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2650(;. 
Limestone  [marble]     Gray,  with  pink  spot« ;  compact;  fossil iferous.    Used  for  fur- 
niture and  interior  decorative  work.    Chasy,  Clinton  County.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26925. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark,  red  spotted;  compact;  fossil ifero us.    Used  for  furni- 

ture and  interior  decorations.    Near  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  County.    Burling- 
ton Manufacturing  Company.    Tenth  Census,  18H0.    26671. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  gray,  with  large  fossils.    Greensport,  Columbia  County.    F. 

W.  Jones's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  *i8^0.    26074. 

"Warwick  marble;"  red  mottled;   very  coarsely  crystalline.    6  by  6  by  1 

inch.    Orange  County.    United  States  General  Land  Office,  1882.    27258. 
Magnesian  limestone  [marble].    Lower  Silurian;    nearly  black;    fossiliferoas. 
Near  Saratoga,  Saratoga  County.    Prince  Wing's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26089. 

Lower  Silurian ;  black  ;  very  fine  and  compact.    South  Glens  Falls,  Saratoga 

Coanty.     Thomas  Reynolds's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26112. 

Archsean;  blue-gray;  coarsely  crystalline.    Near  Gouverneur,  Saint  Lawrence 

County.     Gouverneur  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  18H0.    26942. 

Calcareous  dolomite  [marble].  Upper  Silurian;  gray;  fossiliferous.  Used  in  the 
construction  of  Lenox  Library  building.  New  York  City.  Lockport,  Niagara 
County.     R.  &  J.  Carpenter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26506. 

Limestone.  Lower  Silurian;  mottled  blue-gray;  compact.  Sandy  Hill,  Washing- 
ton County.    Sandy  Hill  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2H828. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  gray;  semi-crystalline.    Lowville,  Lewis  County.     L.H.Car- 

ter's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26980. 

Devonian;  dark  gray;  fossiliferous.    Syracuse,  Onondaga  County.    Centennial. 

1870.    17471. 

Devonian;  light  drab;  fossiliferous.    Williamsville,  Erie  County.    J. B.  Young's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26622. 
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Limestone.  Devoniau;  gray;  tiuely  fossiliferous ;  compact.  Will iamsvi lie,  Erie 
County.    W.  Foglesanger'a  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18c>0.    2662:$. 

Magneaian  limestone.  Lower Silariau ;  dark  blno-gray ;  fossiliferoas.  SuuiliGleus 
Fails,  Saratoga  County.  Quarry  of  Thomas  Reynolds  &.  Co.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26111. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  oompaot.    Near  Crown  Point,  Essex  County. 

Frank  Clark's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26123. 

Lower  Silurian;  nearly  black;  compact.    Willsborongh  Point,  Essex  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    17519. 

Lower  Silurian ;  fine;  dark  gray;  nearly  black.    Willsborongh,  Essex  County. 

Lake  Champlain  Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880, 26128. 
— *-    Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  drab ;  fossiliferous.    Three  Mile  Bay,  Jefferson  County. 
O.  Fish's  qaarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26279. 

Lower  Silurian;   gray;  finely  fossiliferous;   compact.    Near  Presoot,  Oneida 

County.    Evan  T.  Thenars  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26329. 

Lower  £tilurian;  fine;  dark  gray;  nearly  black.    Amsterdam,  Montgomery 

County.    James  GriswoUrs  qnmrry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26238. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  dark  c^ray ;  fossiliferous.    Amsterdam,  Montgomery  County. 

D.  C.  &  N.  Hewitt's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26239. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray  ;  fossiliferous.    Can%|oharie,  Montgomery  County. 

Sharper's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26240. 

Upper  Silurian;    fine;    black;    compact.    Schoharie^   Schoharie  County.    Z. 

Brown's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26310. 

Devonian;  fine;  dark  gray;  compact.     Cobleskill,  Schoharie  County.    Quarry 

of  Roilly  &  Scanlan.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>909. 

Upper  Silurian;   fine;   dark  gray;   nearly  black.    Howe's  Cave,   Schoharie 

County.    Howe's  Cave  Association.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26149. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine ;  black.     Howe's  Cave,  Schoharie  County.     Howe's  Cave 

Association.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25841. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine;  dark  gray;  nearly  black.  Howe's  Cave,  Schoharie  County. 

Howe's  Cave  Lime  and  Cement  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25908. 

Devonian ;  dark  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Springfield  Centre,  Otsego  County. 

McCttbe  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    257a']. 

Devonian;    gray;    compact:    fossiliferous.    Onondaga,    Onondaga    County. 

Quarry  of  Hughes  Bros.  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26372. 

Devonian;   gray;   compact;  fossiliferous.    Fairmont,  Onondaga  County.    J. 

Connor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26354. 

Devonian ;   gray  ;   semi-crystalline.    Indian  Reservation,  Onondaga  County. 

Adam  Nie's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27069. 

Devonian  ;  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Auburn,  Cayuga  County.    Quarry 

of  Goodrich  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26389. 

Devonian  ;  nearly  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Union  Springs,  Cayuga  County. 

A.  B.  Miles's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26402. 

Devonian;  nearly  black;  fine  and  compact.    Waterloo,  Seneca  County.    L. 

Thomas's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26430. 

Devonian;  nearly  block;  fine  and  compact.    Waterloo,  Seneca  County.    J. 

Emmett's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26431. 

Devonian;    dark  gray;    fine;    compact.    Le    Roy,  Genesee  County.    L.   D. 

Howell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20511. 

-  Devonian;   dark  mottled;    compact.    Buffalo,  Erie  County.    J.  B.  Youn«rs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    Two  specimens.    26621. 
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Magnesian  limestone.     Bl no-gray  ;    fine ;     compact.      Kingston,   Ulster    County. 

Quarry  of  Noon  &  Madden.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20(317. 
Dolomite.    Upper  Silurian;  dark  drab;  lino;  compact.    Rochester,  Monroe  County, 

J.  B.  Pike's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26454. 
Calcareous  dolomite.     Upper  Silurian;  drab;  finely  fossiliferous.    Lockport,  Ni- 
agara County.    R.  &,  J.  Carpenters  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2b5l3. 
Biotite  granite.    Fine ;  light  gray.    Garrison,  Putnam  County.    A.  C.  King's  quarry. 

A.  C.  King,  1883.    27531. 
Hornblende  mica  granite.     Coarse;    bright   red.    Grindstone   Island,    Jefferson 
County.    R.  Forsyth's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27024. 

Note. — Two  large  beautiful  pillars  of  this  stone  are  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber of  the  capitol  building  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hornblende  gneiss.    Medium ;  dark  gray.    Glenville,  near  Tarry  town,  Westchester 

County.     Saokett's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26455. 
Biotite  gneiss.    Medium;   banded  gray  and  white.    Near   Hastings,  Westchester 

County.    Quarry  of  Munson  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26521. 
Gneiss.    Coarse;    greenish    gray.     Suffem,  Rockland  County.    Copelaud    quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27050. 
Norite.    Coarse ;  dark  greenish  gray,  with  blue  irridescent  spots.    Quarries  of  the 
An  Sable  Granite  Company,  Keeseville.    C.  D.  Walcott,  1887.    38740. 

This  stone,  which  is  known  commercially  as  ^'Au  Sable  granite,"  con- 
sists essentially  of  the  mineral  labradori te  and  hy persthene.   When  pol  islied 
the  bluish  iridescence  from  the  labradorite  is  very  noticeable.     It  is  a 
beautiful  stone  for  polishc'd  columns  and  pilasters. 
Sandstone.    Devonian  ;  brown ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Roxbury,  Delaware  Conn i y. 
Quarry  of  Robinson  &  Soop.    Tenth  Census,  1«80.    25626. 

Devonian ;  brown ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Roxbury,  Delaware  County.    B.  li. 

Boughton's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25627. 

Devonian ;  gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Margarettville,  Delaware  County.    Quarry 

of  Grant  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25628. 

Devonian ;  two  specimens;  brownish-gray  and  olive-tinted ;  fine  and  compact. 

PhcDuicia,  Ulster  County.     J.  L.  McGrath's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
256.38. 

Devonian ;  brownish  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Snider  Hollow,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Jamieson  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25639. 

Devonian;    dark  blue-gr  ^  ,   fine  and  compact.     PhcBuicia,   Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Delemater  &  Bouse.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25640. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.     Phoenicia,  Ulster  County.    J. 

McGrath's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25641. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;  tine  and  compact.     Cold  Brook  Hollow,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  Lane  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25670. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Boiceville,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Hewitt  Boice.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25671. 

Devonian ;  dark  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.     Broadhead's  Bridge,  Ulster 

County.    Quarry  of  Cornish  &Ro we.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25672. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;   fine  and  compact.     Broadhead's  Bridge,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  W.  Davis.     Teutli  Census,  1880.    25C73. 

Devonian  ;  dark  blue-griy ;  fine  and  compact.      Broadhead's  Bridge,  Ulster 

County.     Quarry  of  Hemgerfoid  &  Boice.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25674. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;  fine  and  compact.     Stony  Hollow,  Ulster  County. 

Sweeney^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25704. 
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Sandstone.     Devonian  ;  dark  blue-gray ;    fino  and  compact.    Woodstock,  Ulster 
Coauty.   N.  Wolvcn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    Two  specimens.    2.*)7o8. 

Devonian ;  dark  bine-gray  ;  line  and  compact.    Halliban^s  Hill,  Ulster  County. 

Quarry  of  Leabey  &  Co.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25759. 

DevoniaD ;  dark  bine-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Highwoods  Hill,  Ulster  County. 

Qnarry  of  Green  &  Co.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25760. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;  fine  and  compact.    West  Hurley,  Ulster  County. 

L.  Lawson's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    257GI. 

Devonian;  dark  blue-gray;  fino  and  compact.    Saw  Kill,  Ulster  County.    D. 

Henderson's  quarry.    Tentb  Censns,  1880.    25842. 

Devonian;  very  dark  bluish-drab;  fine  and  compact.    Steeney  Kill,  Ulster 

County.    R.  Dunn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25843. 

Devonian;  blue-gray;  fino  and  compact.    Bristol  Hill,   Ulster  County.    T. 

Grant's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26150. 

Devonian^  dark  bloe-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Morgan  Hill,  Ulster  County. 

J.  Scully's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25844. 

Devonian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.     Quarryville,  Ulster  County. 

Qnarry  of  Mason  &  Mack.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25926. 

Devonian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Quarryville,  Ulster  Count}*. 

Quarry  of  Cunningham  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25927. 

Devonian;  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Quarryville,  Ulster  County.    Quarry 

of  Peter  Daly  «fe  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25928. 

Devonian  ;  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.   Near  Hnntersland,  Schoharie  County. 

Middlebnrgh  Bluestone  Company.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26196. 

Lower  Silurian;  compact ;  reddish.    Hammond,  Saint  Lawrence  County.    J. 

Finnegan's  qnarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26278. 

Upper  Silnrian  ;  fine ;  light  gray.    Camden,  Oneida  County.    N.  Be^be^s  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26280. 

Upper  Silnrian;  fine;    light  reddish-brown.     Albion,  Orleans  County.     O. 

Brady's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26496. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  fine;  light  reddish-brown.    Albion,  Orleans  County.    Albion 

and  Medina  Sandstone  Company.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26497. 

Upper  Silnrian ;  fine ;  light  reddish-brown.    Hulberton,  Orleans  County.    A.  J. 

Sqnires's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26498. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine;  very  light  i^cddish-brown.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    A. 

J.  McCormick's  qnarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26514. 

Fino;  very  light  reddish  brown.    Hulberton,   Orleans  County.     Qnarry  of 

O'Brien  &  O'Reilly.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26515. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    Quarry  ot 

Kearney,  Barrett  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26516. 

Upper  Silnrian ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    I.  Holloway's 

quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26518. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  reddish-brown.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    P.  Ho- 

ran's  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26519 

Upper  Silnrian ;  fine ;  very  light  gray.    Medina,  Orleans  County.    P.  Horan's 

quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26520. 

Upper  Silnrian.    12-inch  cube.    Albion,  Orleans  County.    QuarryofG.  S.Brady 

&Co.    Gilberts.  Brady,  1884.    35705. 
— —    Devonian ;  fine ;  gray.    Corning,  Steuben  County.    L.  Field's  qnarry.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26712. 
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Sandstone.    Devonian  ;  fine ;  blue-gray.    Pultney,  Steaben  County.    W.  Wagoner's 
qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26761.  . 

Devonian;  fine  ;  blue-gray.    At  water,  Cayuga  County.    J.  G.  Baeger's  quarry^ 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26401. 

Upper  Silurian ;  reddish  brown ;  medium.    Albion,  Orleans  County.    Q.  Brady's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26494. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine ;  reddish  brown.    Albion,  Orleans  County.    O.  Brady's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2649^. 

Upper  Silurian ;  fine ;  light  gray.    10 -inch  cube.    Lockport,  Niagara  Connty. 

C.Whitmore's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.   27341. 

Upper  Silurian;  fine;  light  colored.    Lockport,  Niagara  County.    C.  Whit- 

more's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26517. 

Devonian  ;  very  dark  drab  and  dark  blue-gray  ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  speci. 

mens.    Otsego  Lake,  Otsego  County.    J.  Wood's  quarry.    Tenth  CensuSf 
1880.    25762. 

Devonian;  fine;  blue-gray.    Oneonto,  Otsego  Connty.    L.  Orr's  qnarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26798. 

Triassic ;  medium  ;  reddish  brown.    Near  Nyack,  Rockland  County.    N.  Puflfs 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26590. 

Devonian ;  fine ;  dark  blue-gray.    Near  West  Brookville,  Sullivan  Connty. 

West  Brockville  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26618. 

Devonian ;  fine;   dark  blue-gray.    Near  West  Brookville,  Sullivan  Connty. 

West  Brockville  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    26619. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  gray.    Two  8i>ecimens.    Near  Liberty,  Sullivan  County.    J. 

J.  Fuller's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26432. 

Devonian;  fine;   light  gray.     Belfast,  Allegany  County.    J.Lang's  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26749. 

Devonian;  fine;  dark  drab.    Guilford   Centre,  Chenango  County.    L.    W. 

Smith's  quarry     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26750. 

^Devonian;  fine;  gray.    Guilford,    Chenango   County.    Mrs.  W.  W.  Davis's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26751. 

Devonian ;  fine  ;  blue- gray.    Trumansburgh,  Tompkins  County.    Quarry  of  Du- 

mont  &.  Cusic.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26760. 

Devonian;  fine;  gray.    Ithaca,  Tompkins  Connty.    McClune's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26734. 

Devonian ;  fine ;  light  gray.    Watkins  Glen,  Schuyler  County.    Northern  Cen- 

tral Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2673(5. 

Devonian ;  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Reedsville,  Albany  County. 

E.  Udell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26151. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  bine-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Schenectady,  Schenec- 

tady County.   Upper  Aqueduct  Quarry  Company.  Tenth  Census,  1880.  26075. 
Fine ;  blue-gray.    Olean,  Cattaraugus  County.    Milo  Cook's  qnarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26651. 
Quartzite.    Cambrian ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Fort  Ann,  Washington 
County.    J.  White's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25946. 

Potsdam  ;  compact;  light  red.    Near  Potsdam,  Saint  Lawrence  Connty.    Pota- 

dam  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26268. 
Argillaceous  sandstone.    Devonian  ;  fine  ;  blue-gray.    Warsaw,  Wyoming  County. 

Quarry  of  Morris  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26650. 
Slate.    Purple.    Middle  Granville,  Washington  County.    Albany  Slate  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25945. 
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Slate.    GreoD.    4  by  4  by  3  inchoA.    Uamptou,  Washingtun  Conuty.     Quarry  of  D. 
Williams  «&  Brothers.    Touth  Censaa,  1860.    25973. 

Red.    4  by  4  by  H  ioches.    Hampton,  Washingtoa  County.    Qaarry  of  L.  J. 

Warren.    Tenth  Census,  1860.    25974. 

Green.    4  by  4  by  2^  inches.    Hampton,  Washington  County.    Now  England 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25976. 

Purple.    4  by  4  by  li  inches.    Hampton,  Washington  County.    New  England 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25977. 
Dull  red.    4  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Middle  Granville,  Washington  County.    Mid- 
dle Granville  Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25978. 

Bright  red.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Granville,  Washington  County.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus.   25979. 

Bright  red.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Granville,  Washington  County.     North  Bend 

Quarry  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25980. 

Dull,  reddish  brown.    4  by  4  by  H  inches.    Middle  Granville,  Washington 

County.    Penrhyn  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25981. 
^—    Dnll,  reddisli  brown.    4  by  4  by  li  inches.    Middle  Granvillo,  Washington 
County.    Penrhyn  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25982. 

Greenish.    4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Middle  Granville,  Washington  County.    Penrhyn 

Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25983. 

Greenish,  purple  and  Uue-black.     Six  specimens.    Slabs  8  inches  square.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    26032. 
^—    Grayish  brown.    4  by  3  by  2  inches.    Salem,  Washington  County.    Salem  Slate 
Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26052. 

Greenish.    Slab  8  inches  square,  and  4  by  4  by  1  inch.    Two  specimens.    Gran- 

ville,  Washington    County.     Warren    Slate    Company.    Centennial,   1876. 
27001. 
Calcareous  sandstone.    Devonian  ;  fine  ;  vefy  light  gray.    Two  specimens.    Can- 
nisteo,  Steuben  Couuty.    J.  Mullen^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1860.    20706. 

Devonian;  fine;  blue-gray.    Covert,  Seneca  County.    C.  O. Ogden's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    20735. 

NORTH  CAROLINA.   ' 

Steatite.    Fine;  compact;  light  greenish  gray.  Used  fur  *^  white  earth'' and  l«Yench 
chalk.    Nantahalah,  Swain  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26137. 

Fine  compact ;  light  greouish  gray.    Used  as  above.    Seven  miles  northeast  of 

Murphy,  Cherokee  County.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27654. 
Steatite  [soapstone].    Coarse ;  compact ;  dark  gray.    Near  Greensborongh,  Guil- 
ford County.    W.C.KeiT,  1883.    27662. 

Coarse ;  compact ;   blue-gray.      Ball  Mountain,  Ashe  County.     J.    Hardin's 

.  qnarry.    J.  B.  Colvan,  1883.    28168. 

Fine;  light  blue-gray ;  schistose.   Myatt's  Mill,  Wake  County.    (Through  W. 

S.Yates.)    1884.     3685.3. 

Coarse;  porous;  blue-gray.     Alamance  County.    W.  C.  K6|^  1887.    27664. 

Limestone  [marble].    Dark  blue-gray ;  crystalline.    Cherokee  Couuty.    36142. 

Archsean;  light  pink  ;  greenish  spots;  crystalline.  7iby  6  by  2  inches.   Chero- 

kee County.    27822. 

Archcean;  blue-gray;  crystalline.    Near  Murphy,  Cherokee  County.    Valley 

Eiver  Mining  Compauy.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27655. 
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LimestODO  [marble].    Arcbaian  ;    blne-gmy  ;  cryatalliue.     Valley  Town,  Cherokee 
County.    S.  Whitt^ker'H  quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27650. 

Archffian ;    light   blue-gray ;    finely   crystalline.     Nottla,  Cherok*  e  Connty. 

Centennial,  1876.    17512. 

Archsean;  dark  gray;  crystalline.    Near  Valley  Town,  Cherokee  County.    T. 

Young^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27658. 

Archasan ;  light  pink ;  finely  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Red  Marble  Gap, 

Macon  County.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.  27659. 

Archa?an ;    light    pink,   with    greenish  mottling ;    crystalline.     Nantahalah, 

Swain  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17513. 
Siliceous  dolomite.  Archffian ;   red ;   compact.  Warm  Springs,  Madison  Connty. 

\V.  C.  Kerr,  1883.  27605. 
Magneaian  limestone.    Arcbican  ;  dark  mottled ;  fine ;  compact.    Warm  Springs, 

Madison  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27604. 
Shell  limestone.     Eocene  ;  coarse ;  cellular.     12iuch  cube.    New  Berne,  Craven 
County.     Centennial,  1876.    25345. 

Eocene;  coarse;  cellular.    New  Berne,  Craven  Connty.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

27624. 

Eocene ;  light  colored ;  cellular.    Rocky  Point,  Pender  County.    Quarry  of 

French  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27625. 
Limestone.    Archsean;  blue-gray;  crystalline.     Near  Murphy,  Cherokee  County. 

Valley  River  Mining  Company.    W.  H.  Kerr,  188:?.    27655. 
Biotite  granite.    Medium  ;  pink.    Louisburgh,  Franklin  County.    Colonel  Ruffiu's 

quarry.     W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27633. 

Fine ;  pinkish  gray.    Louisburgh,  Franklin  County.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27600. 

Medium  ;  pink.    Cedar  Rock,  Franklin  County.    W.T.King's  quarry.    W.  H. 

Kerr,  1883.    27636. 

Coarse ;  porphyritic ;  pink  and  yellowish  spotted.    Contentnea  Creek,  Wilson 

County.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27626. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Nine  miles  south  of  Warrenton,  Warren  County.    J.    S. 

Smith's  quarry.    W.H.Kerr,  1883.    27(>49. 

Medium ;  gray.    Lexington,  Davidson  County.    C.  U.  Scott,  1883.    27594. 

Medium ;  gray.    Lexington,  Davidson  County.    C.  H.  Scott,  ISS.*?.    27596. 

Fine;  gray.    Alamance  County.    C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27597. 

: Fine ;  gray.    Alamance  County.    C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27599. 

Fine;  light  gray.    Seven  miles  below  Asheville,  Buncombe  County.    W. C. 

Kerr,  1883.    27606. 

Medium ;  gray.    Oxford,  Granville  County.    J.  U.  Horner's  quarry.   W.  C.  Kerr, 

1883.    27632. 

Coarse;  light  gray.    Mount  Airy,  Surry  County.    R.S. Gilmer's  quarry.    W. 

H.  Kerr,  18&^    27613. 

Coarse ;   gray.    Near  Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  County.    W.  Phifer's  quarry. 

W.  C.  Ker%  1883.    27589. 

Medium ;   ^my-    Near  Charlotte,   Mecklenburgh  County.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883' 

27590. 

Medium  ;  gray.     Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  Couuty.     W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27591. 

Coarse;   gray.    Davidson  College,    Mecklenburgh  Couuty.    L.  Pott's  quarry. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.     27r44. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Gastonia,  Gaston  County.     Quarry  of  Holland  «!t  Paysour. 

W.  il.  Kerr,  1880.    27622. 
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Biotite  granite.  Fine;  light  gray.  Near  Gastouia,  Gaston  County.  J. Hawkiu's 
quarry.    W.  H.  Korr,  1880.    27621. 

Coarse ;  gray.    Three  miles  north  of  Garibaldi,  Gaston  County.    C.  L.  Hope's 

quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  I860.    27620. 

Medium ;  light  gray.    Near  WinHton,  Forsyth  County.    Mrs.  Charles's  quarry. 

W.H.  Kerr,  1883.    27614. 

Medium ;  greenish  gray.    Buck  Horn  Falls.  Harnett  County.    Quarry  of  Hick 

&  Lobdell.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27653. 

Fine;  gray.    Mooresville,  Iredell  County.    J.  C.  Hargrave's  quarry.    W.  H. 

Kerr,  188:?.    27646. 

Coarse;  indistinctly  porphyritic;  gray.    Mount  Mourne,  Iredell  County.    J. 

H.Reid's  quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27645. 

Medium ;  gray.    Greensborough,  Guilford  County.    C.  H.  Scott,  1883.  27629. 

Medium ;  gray.    Greensborough,  Guilford  County.    C.  11.  Scott,  1883.  27630. 

Coarse;  greenish  with  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  pinkish  feldspar.  Rock- 

ingham, Richmond  County.    AV.  C.  Kerr,  188:i    27610. 

Coarsely  porphyritic;  pinkish  and  olive-green.    Two  and  a  half  railos  west  of 

Rockingham,  Richmond  County.    Cheraw  aud  Chester  Railroad.    W.  C.  Kerr, 
1883.    27640. 

Gray ;   coarsely  porphyritic,  with  light  pink  feldspars.    Foot  cube.     Anson 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    25509. 

Muscovite  granite.  Fine ;  light  gray.  Warreuton,  Warren  County.  N.  M.  Nor- 
wood's quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27648. 

Qramite.  Medium;  very  light  pink.  Near  Salisbury,  Rowan  County.  W.C.Kerr, 
1883.    27601. 

Medium  ;  very  light  gray.    Salisbury,  Rowan  County.    J.  J.  Bassingo's  quarry. 

W.H.  Kerr,  1883.    27615. 

Medium;   very  light  pinkish  gray.    Ten  miles  south  of  Salisbury,  Rowa:i 

County.    J.  J.  Bassingo's  quany.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1880.    27617, 

Fine;  pink.     Hillsborough,  Orange  County.    A.  W.  Graham's  quarry.    W.C. 

Kerr,  1883.    27631. 
Biotite  muscovite  granite.     Medium ;  light  pinkish  gray.    Nineteen  miles  south  of 

Salisbury,  Rowan  County.    J.J.  Uassingo's  quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27616. 
Hornblende  biotite  granite.    Coarse ;  gray  with  light  green  spots.    Near  Charlotte, 

Mecklenburgh  County.    T.  Graham's  quarry.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27588. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Medium;  gray.  Near  Shelby,  Cleveland  County.  C.  Hendrick's 
quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1880.  .27023. 

Gray ;  porphyritic.    Henry's  Station,  McDowell  County.    Western  North  Car- 

olina Railroad.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27637. 

Coarse;  gray.    Hickory,  Caldwell  County.    G.  W.  Harjier's  quarry.     W.  H. 

Kerr,  1833.    27641. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.    Three    and  a   half  miles  north  of   Toisnot,  Wilson 

County.    P.  Linehan's  quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1683.    27627. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.    Henderson,  Vance  County.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1683.    27603. 

Very  coarse;  light  greenish  gray.    Near  Danbury,  Stokes  County.     W.H.Kerr, 

1883.    27612. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Poison  Springs,  Iredell  County.    J.   Linster's  quarry. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27642. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Raleigh,  Wake  County.    State  quarries.     W.  C.  Kerr,  1883. 

27600. 
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Biotite  gneiss.    Fiue;  light  gray.    Near  Raleigb,  Wake  Coaoty.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883. 
29639. 

Coarse;  light  gray;   iuilistinctly  porphyritic.    Ten   uiilea  north  of  Greens- 

borough,  Guilford  County.    C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27593. 

Medium  ;  light  gray.    Jamestown,  Guilford  County.    C.  H.  Scott,  1883.    27611. 

Qneiss.    Fine;  pink.    Concord,  Cabarrus  County.    W.H.Kerr,  1880.    27019. 
Hornblende  biotite  gneiss.    Medium;   dark  gray.    Near  Alexander,  BuncomlN) 

County.    W.C.  Kerf,  1883.    27607. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Davidson  College,  Mecklonbprgh  County.    D.  Slonn's 

quarry.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27643. 
Qneiss.    Fine;  red  and  light  mottled.     Mooresville,  Iredell  County.     Quarry  of 

McNeilly  &.  McPhersou.    W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27647. 
Hornblende  gneiss.    Fine;  light  greenish  gray.    Morgan  ton  Depot,  Burke  County. 

Avery's  quarry.     W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27639. 
Quartz  porphyry  [leopardite].    White;  black  spotted  ;  4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Near 

Charlotte,  Meokleuburgh  County.  W.  J.  Yates  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  I860.  25840. 

Nearly  \?hite  with  dark  spots.    Charlotte,  Mecklenbnrgh  County.    Centennial 

1876.    10770. 

These  porphyries  take  the  popular  name  ''  leopardite '^  from  their  spot- 
ted appearance.  In  some  cases  the  coloriug  material  iu8toa<l  of  being 
arranged  in  oval  spots  takes  most  delicate  dendritic  or  fem-liko  forms. 
They  are  very  hard  and  consequently' used  only  for  purposes  of  rough  con- 
struction. 
Sandstone.  Triassic ;  flue :  reddish  brown.  Wadesborough,  Anson  County.  W.  C. 
Kerr,  1883.    27608. 

Triassic  ;  fine  ;  light  brown.    Sanford,  Mooro  County.    J.  W.  Scott's  quarry. 

AV.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27634. 

Triassic;  fine;  light  brown.    Egypt,  Chatham  County.    J.  Legroves's quarry. 

W.  H.  Kerr,  1883.    27635. 

Triassic ;  light  co  lored ;  medium.    Durham,  Durham  County.    Trap  quarry 

W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27651. 

Triassic;   fine;  reddish  brown.    Near  Durham,  Durham  County.    Quarry  of 

Needham  &  McPherson.    W.  C.  Kerr,  1883.    27652. 

Triassic;  fine;  very  light  l>rown.    Near  Morrisville,  Wake  Couuty.    Gift  of 

the  county  through  W.  S.  Yeates,  1884.    36852. 

Fine ;  gray  ;  10-inch  cube.    Baleigh,  Wake  County.    Centennial  1876.    17475. 

OHIO. 

Limestone.    Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray.    12  by  13  by  7  inches.    Centennial,  1876. 
25198. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray.    14  by  14  by  8  inches.    Centennial,  1876.    25199. 

Devonian ;  drah ;  fine ;   compact.    Kelley*s  Island,  Erie  County.    Quarry  of 

Kelley  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26284. 

Devonian.     Bellefontaine,  Logan  County.    Quarry  of  Angel,  Miller  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27162. 

Carboniferous ;    drab ;    fine ;    compact.    Two  specimens.    Bellaire,   Belmont 

County.     Samuel  Rowe's  quarry.    Tenth' Census,  1880.    25613. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  light  colored.    12-inch  cube.    Covington,  Miami  County.    T. 

W.  Butt's  quany.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27200. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  dark  mottled  ;  finegrained.     Two  specimens.    Piqua,  Miami 

County.    Quarry  of  H.  Clark  &.  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25317. 
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Limestone.    Carboniferous;  dark;  compact;  fossiliferoiis.    Zanesvillc,  Muskingnm 
County.    Philip  Moran's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25535. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  fine ;  oompact.    Two  specimens.    Newton- 

ville,  Muskingum  County.    T.  B.  Townsend's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880, 
25536. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  fine  and  compact ;  pyritiferous.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Xenia,  Greene  County.    W.  McDomald's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.   25357. 

Upper  Silurian;  light  colored;  fine  and  compact.   Two  specimens.    Near  Day- 

ton, Montgomery  County.    Huffman  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
27163. 

Lower   Silurian;  dark   mottled;    fosailiferous.    Two  specimens.    Hamilton, 

,      Butler  County.    Quarry  of  Kilfoyle  &  Joyce.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25274. 

Upper  Silurian;    fine-grained;    yellow  spotted.    Near  Lumberton,    Clinton 

County.    W.  F.  Oglesbee's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25382. 
BitnminouB  dolomite.    Devonian;  light  colored;   fosslliferons.    Two  specimens. 
Point  Marblehead,  Ottawa  County.    Quarry  of  demons  Jk  Sons.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26087. 

Upper  Silurian;   light  colored;   fine-grained  and  cellular.    Two  specimens. 

Near  Fremont,  Sandusky  County.    Quarry  of  Quilt^r  Brothers.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    25283.   , 

Devonian ;   drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Sandusky,  Erie  County.    Quarry  of  I. 

T.  Davis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26084. 

Devonian ;  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Sandusky,  Erie  County.    W.  Hubbard's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26085. 

Devonian;  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Sandusky,  Erie  County. 

C.  Schoepfle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    96086. 

Devonian ;  light  colored ;  fine ;  compact.    Sandusky,  Erie  County.    Ambrose 

Lieb's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26106. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  fine-grained ;  cellular.    Two  specimens.    Tif- 

fin, Seneca  County.    J.  L.  King's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25527. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  fine ;  compact.    Findlay,  Hancock  County.    Quarry  of 

Altman  &  Pressuell  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    25294. 

Upper  Silurian ;  dark  mottled ;  veaionlar ;  semi-crystalline.    Two  speeimens. 

Near  Ottawa,  Putnam  County.    J.  Hager's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  lb89. 
25315. 

Upper  Silurian ;  gray ;  laminated.     Near  Columbus  Grove,  Putnam  County. 

J.  PostlewaiVs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25333. 

Upper  Silurian;   brown  mottled;   fine-grained;   compact.     Two  specimens. 

Bluffton,  Allen  County.    Quarry  of  Ritzier  St  Greenwald.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25312. 

Upper  Silurian ;  brown ;  fine-grained ;  com|>act.    Two  speoimens.    Near  Lima, 

Allien  County.    J.  Custer^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25313. 

Upper  Silurian;  dark  drab;  fine-grained;  coaipact.    NearLima,  Allen  County. 

B.  A.  Armentrout's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25337. 

Upper  Silurian;  dark  moUled;  fine-grained.     Two  speoiraens.    Lima,  Allen 

County.    William  Pugh'e  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25320. 

Upper  Silurian;  light  colored;   fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Urbana,  Champaign  County.    D.  W.  Happersett'a  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25296. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  very  light  brown;  fine  and  compact.  Two  specimeBs.     6troe»- 

field,  Highland  County.    Quarry  of  G.  I.   Rucker  &  Sou.    Tenth  Cenaaa, 

1880.    25381. 
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Bituminous  dolomite.    Upper  Silurian;  brow  u;  fine-grained;  compact.   Two  sp«c- 

imens.    LexlDgton,  Highland  County.    Mrs.  L.  Dunn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25427. 
Dolomite.     Devonian.    Light   cplored;  fine-grained;    compact.    Two  specimens. 

White   House,  Lucas  County.    Quarry  of  Pray  &  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  18d0. 

25282. 

Devonian ;    drab ;    fine ;    compact.     Two    specimens.     Near  Weston,   Wood 

County.    L.  S.  Pugh's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25324. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab  mottled ;  coarsely  vesicular.    Near  Van  Wert,  Van  Wert 

County.    Palmer's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26510. 

Devonian;  dark  gray;  fine-grained;  compact.    Two  specimens.    Marion,  Ma- 

rion County.    Quarryof  Peters  <&  Lawrence.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25332. 

Devonian;   dark;  fine-grained  compact.     Two  specimens.    Marion,  Marion 

County.    Quacry  of  Haberman  <&  Riley.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25323. 

Devonian;    light   colored;   fine-grained;    compact.    Two  specimens.     Near 

Bellefontaine,  Logan  County.    Quarry  of  Angel,  Miller  &,  Co.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25290. 

Upper  Silurian;  light  colored;  cellular.    Two  specimens,    Near  Springfield, 

Clarke  County.     Quarry  of  Moores  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27164. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Springfield,  Clarke  Connty. 

J.  Mowatt's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25293. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  cellular.    Springfield  Clarke  County.    W.  S.  Thomp- 

son's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25291. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  drab  and  blue-gray.    Two  specimens.    Yellow  Springs, 

Greeae  County.    W.  Sroufe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    252U2. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab  mottled ;  fine;  compact.    Eaton,  Preble  County.    Quarry 

of  Young  &  Christman.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25268. 
Magneaian  limestone.    Devonian;  drab;  fine-grained;  fossiliferous.     Bloom ville, 

Seneca  County.    A.  Reichert's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25660. 
Upper  Silurian ;  very  light  drab.    Piqua  River,  Miami  County.    II.  G.  Do- 

weeso's  quarry.    H.  G.  Deweese,  1883.    27514. 
— ^    Upper  Silurian ;  bluish  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Covington, 

Miami  County.     Quarry  of  Butt  Jb  Battorf.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27173. 

Devonian ;  drab ;  fine-grained ;   compact.    Near  Columbus,  Franklin  County. 

Quarry  of  Lilley  &  Poston.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25376. 

Upper  Silurian  ;  bluish  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Dayton,  Montgomary 

County.    Huffman  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27175. 

Upper  Silurian ;  bluish  drab ;  fine  and  compact.     12-inch  cube.    Near  Dayton, 

Montgomery  County.    Huffman  Stoae  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27175. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  drab ;  fine  and  cempact.     Two  specimens.    Near  Day- 

ton, Montgomery  County.    W.  H.  Huston's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
27192.' 

Upper  Silurian;   drab;    fiae  and  compact.     Two  specimens.    Near  Dayton, 

Montgomery    County.     Huffman    Stone    Company.    Tenth    Census,    1880. 

25297. 
Siliceous  dolomite.    Upper  Silurian;  light  and  drab;  fine-grained.    Two  speci- 
mens.   Covington,  Miami  County.    Quarry  of  N.  W.  Furnas.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25319. 

Devonian;  dark;  fine-grained;  compact.    Two  specimens.    Near  Marion,  Ma- 

rion County.     F.  Hinaraon's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25321. 

Upper  Sihirian ;    light  drab ;  finely  cellular.     Two  specimens.     Springfield, 

Clarke  Couut>\    Geori^  U.  Froy'd  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25295. 
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Silloeous  dolomite.    Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  fiuo-graiuod.   New  Paris,  Preble  Coiintj. 
T.  J.  Smith's  quarry.    Tcutli  Ceusus,  ISSO,    252G4. 

Upper  Siluriau;  drab;   fitio-«^raiTied ;   compact.    Two  gpeci mens.    Euphemia, 

Preble  Couuty.     I.  J.  Weaver's  quarry.    TeutU  Census,  18b0.    25267. 
Femiginoua  limestone.    Carbouirerous;  dark;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens. 

Near  Millersbur;;h,  Holmes  County.     A.  Geib's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

25449. 
SandBtone.       Devonian  ;  fine ;   gray.      Monclova,  Lucas  County.      S.  Wagner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  188(>.    25281. 

Circular  slab»3  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  and  3|  inches  thick.    Amherst,  Lorain 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    25194. 

Broken  column,  12  inches  at  base  by  20  inches  high.    Amherst.    Centennial, 

1876.    25193. 

Carved  post,  about  14  inches  at  base  by  26  inches  high.    Arahei'st.  Centennial, 

1876.     18931. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;  light  gray.      Amherst,  Lorain   County.     Amherst 

Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25472. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   fine ;   light  gray.    Amherst,  Lorain  County.    Quarry  of 

Worthiugton  &  Sons.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25706. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.     Foot  cube.    Amherst,  Lorain  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    26034. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  light  brown;  medium.    Amherst,  Lorain  Couuty.    Ohio 

Building  S.tone  Company.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27357. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;    light  gray.     Amherst,  Lorain   County.      Colonel 

Clark,  mi.    25023. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;  light  gray.    Amherst,  Lorain   County.     Quarry  of 

Haldeman  <&  Sou.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25384. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray  and  very  light  brown;  two  spocimens. 

Amherst,  Lorain  County.     J.  Nichoirs  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18^0.    25385. 

Sub-Caiboniferous;  very  light  buff";  medium.     Amherst,  Lorain  County.  Quar- 

ry of  Wihion  &  Hughes.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25421. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray  and  buff.     Two  specimens.    Elyr.a,  Lo- 

rain County.    Quarry  of  Mussey  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25383. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  gray  and  very  light  brown.*   Two  specimens.    NearElyria, 

Lorain  County.    J.  Eschtruth*s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25386. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  Elyria,  Lorain  County.    J.  Weller's  quarry.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 1880.    25389. 

Sab-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored,    Brownholm,  Lorain  Couuty*  Quutry 

of  Worthington  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25707. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   medium;  light  buff.     Ridgeville,  Loniifi  County.   (!,  L* 

Beebe's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25471. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Independeuo^,  Cajralji.i{;a  Ciiiiut/i 

J.  R.  Hurst's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25473. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Bedford,  CuyaUogs  Couuty,     BtaJ- 

ford  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25458. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;  light  colored.     Brooklyn,  Ciiyilht»ga  Cf»atliy.     J» 

Hoehu's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25459. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  medium ;  light  colored.    Independtsnuts  QMytih^^ Cuiiuty< 

Quarry  of  Wilson  &  Hughes.    Tenth  Census,  18-^0.    2.^l5ti. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   tine;   light  blue-gray.     Newburghj  Ctiyiihtvi;a   Otmn*^ 

Quarry  of  W.  H.  Caine.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25457, 
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Bandatone.  Sub-CarboDiferoas ;  ligbt  colored;  medium.  Two  specimens.  New- 
bargbi  Cayaboga  County.  Qnary  of  Edwards  Brotbors.  Tentb  Censns,  1880. 
25433. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  ligbt  colored ;  medium.  East  Cleveland,  Cuyaboga  County. 

W.  A.  NeflPs  Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25423. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  ligbt  colored ;  medium.    Two  specimens.   East  Cleveland. 

Cuyaboga  County.    C.  E.  Reader's  quarry.    Tentb  Census,  1880.    25434. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;    ligbt  colored ;    medium.     East     Cleveland,     Cuyaboga 

County.    J.  Hayoox's  quarry.    Tentb  Census,  1880.    25435. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  ligbt  gray.      Slab,  4  by  8  feet.     Euclid,  Cuyahoga 

County.    Forest  City  Stone  Company.     Centennial,  1876.    25195. 

Sub-QArboniferous;  fine;  blue-gray.    Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County.    J.  Wagner's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25388. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  blue-gray.    Euclid,  Cuyaboga  County.    Forest 

City  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25430. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  blue-gray.     Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County.   Quarry 

of  McFarland  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25431. 

-  Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray.    Euclid,  Cuyahoga  County    Quarry 

of  Maxwell  &  Malone.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25432. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray.     Berea,  Cuyahoga  County.   Colonel 

Clark,  1881.    25018. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  ligbt  gray.      Three  specimens.     Berea,  Cuyahoga 

County.    MoDormott  and  Berea  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25387. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  medium.  Three  miles  east  of  Berea,  in  Bfid- 

dleburg  Township,  Cuyahoga  County.     B.  Rafferty's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    2539a 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  ligbt  gray.    Foot  cube.    Beroa,  Cuyaboga   County. 

Centennial,  1876.    26035. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  ligbt  gray.    Windsor,  Ashtabula  County.    R.  T. 

Stewart's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25391. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  gray  and  very  light  brown.    Two  specimens. 

Near    Norwalk,  Huron  County.    C.  Grannoirs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1890. 
25285. 

Sab-Carboniferous;  fine;,  gray.    Near  Norwalk,  Huron  County.    William  Per- 

rin^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25284. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.    Greenfield,  Huron  County.    G.  Graham's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25522. 

Carboniferous ;   coarse ;  buff.     Twinsburgh,  Summit  County.     G.  Parmelee's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25422. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  medium;  ligbt  colored.  Two  specimens.    Peninsula,  Summit 

County.    F,  Schumacher's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25494. 

Carboniferous;  light  yellow;  medium.    Akron,  Summit  County.    J.  HugiU's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25495. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;   very  light  blue-gray.      North   Hampton,  Summit 

County.    Quarry  of  Hovey  &,  Brown.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25496. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  medium.    Windham,  Portage  County.     Quarry 

of  Case  &  King.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25392. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  dark  gray.     Two  specimens.    Near  Warren,  Trum- 

bull County.   Austin  Flagstone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26509. 
<PT—    Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  gray.    Leesville,  Crawford  County.    Leesville 
Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1850.    25534. 
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Sandstone.    S.ib-Carboniferous;  light  and  dark  brown.    Two  specimens.    Bellvillo,^ 
Richland  County.     D.  W.  Zent's  qnarry.     Tenth  Censns,  1880.    i>5380. 

Sab-Carbooiferoas;  fine;  very  light  j^ray.     Plymouth,  Richland  County.    Will- 

iam J.  Bevier*8  quarry.   Tenth  Census,  K380..  2552G. 

Stib-Carboniferons ;  coarse ;  red  and  pink.    Two  specimens.    Mansfield,  Rich- 

land County.    Quarry  of  C.  VoetsA.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2551H. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  medium;  yellow.    Mansfield,  Richmond  County.  T.  Cline*s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25519. 
— ^    Sub-Carboniferous;   coarse;   light  colored.     Weller,  Richland    County.     S. 

Shively's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2r»520. 
Sub -Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  light  drab.    Plymouth,  Richland  County.   S.  W. 

Tuttle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25521. 

Carbon IferooB ;    medium;    yellowish.     Warwick,  Wayne  County.      Walnut 

Qrove  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1S80.    25497. 

Sob-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  light  colored.    Wooster,  Wayne  County.   Quarry 

of  Coe  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880,    25517. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    Near  Massillon,  Stark  County.     Quarry 

of  Warthorst  &  Co.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25468. 

Carboniferous;  light  pink  ;  medium.    Near  Massillon,  Stark  County.    Quarry 

of  Warthorst  «t  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25468. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Near  New  Lisbon,  Columbiana  County. 

J.  H.  O'Mara's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25876. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  medium.    Near  Toungstown,  Mahoning  County. 

T.  ConnelPs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25877. 

Carboniferous;   fine;   gray.     Youngstown,  Mahoning   County.     J.  Holden's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25878. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  gray.    North  Bloomfield,  Morrow  County. 

J.  Flower's  quaiTy.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25552. 

Sub-Carbon  I  ferous  ;  fine ;  very  light  gray.    Iberia,  Morrow  County.    Quarry 

of  Crane  Brothers.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25553. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Two  specimens.    Mount  Gilead,  Mor- 

row County.    B.  S.  RusselPs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  If 80.    25406. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Iberia,  Morrow  County.    J.  J. 

McClarren's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25875. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  coarse ;   dark  yellow.    Ten  miles  east  of  Mount  Vernon, 

Howard  Station,  Knox  County.    I.  Crichfield's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25416. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Foot  cube.    Berlin,  Holmes  County.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    17472, 

Carboniferous ;  medium ;  light  colored.     Near  Millersburgh,  Holmes  County. 

W.  H.  Ling's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25450. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  gray.     Near  Millersburgh,  Holmes  County.     W. 

Cary's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25615. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored ;  medium.    Near  New  Philadelphia,  Tuscarawas 

County.    Quarry  of  A.  Mathias.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25515. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored.    Near  canal,  Dover,  Tuscarawas  County.    Tus- 

carawas Valley  Coal  and  Iron  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25516. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Near  Carroll  ton,  Carroll  County.    N.  M. 

Smith's  quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25493. 

Sub-Carbon i forous ;  fine;  light  blue-gray  and  light  brown.    Two  specimeus. 

Near  Sanbnry,  Delaware  County.     H.  Fleckner's  quarry.     Tenth  ^CeuKua, 
1880.     25378.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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Sandstone.    Sab-Carboniferoas ;  fine  ;  very  ligbt  gray.    Near  Sunbnry,  Delaware 
County.    C.  B.  Gaylord's  quarry.     Tenth  Censas,  1880.    25379. 

Sab-Carboniferoas;  mediam;  light  pinkish.     Near  Newark,  Licking  County. 

C.  Dangh©rty»8  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25:U6. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.    Near  Newark,  Licking  County.    C.  Dangb- 

erty's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25318. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Near  Newark,  Licking  County.    0. 

Z.  HUlery's  quarry.    Te»th  Census,  1880.    25336. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;    very  light  gray;    olive-tinted.    Newark,   Licking 

County.    J.  Coyle's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25373. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  blue-gray.    Near  Newark,  Licking  County.  J. 

Coyle*s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25311. 

Carboniferous;  medium  ;  light  colored  and  red.    Two  specimens.    Coshocton, 

Coshocton  County.    M.  Cheney's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25524. 

Carboniferous;    medium;    very   light  colored.    Near  Coshocton,  Coshocton 

County.    M.  Cheney's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25525. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored ;  medium.    Steubenville,  Jefferson  County.  Qnarry 

of  Archer  and  Boals.     Tentli  Census,  1880.    25C42. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    Steubenville,  Jefferson  County.  Quarry 

of  Archer  &  Boals.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25643. 

Carboniferous;    light    colored;     medium.     Steubenville,    Jefferson    County. 

Quarry  of  Fhito  <&  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25644. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Zanesville.  Muskingum  County.    T.  B. 

Townsend's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1886.    25537. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray  and  light  brown.    Two  specimens.    Cumberlau«I, 

Guernsey,  and  Noble  Counties.     T.  B.  Townsend's  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25568. 

-  —    Carboniferous;    coarse;    light  colored.     Cambridge,    Guernsey   County.    S. 

Barr's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25574. 

Carboniferous;    light  colored  ;  medium.    Lewis's  Mills,  Belmont  Connty.    J. 

Hutchinson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25588. 

Carboniferous;  flue;  gray;  olive-tinted.    Bellaire,  Belmont  County.     W.  J. 

McClain's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25612. 

Carboniferous ;  coarse  ;  light  colored.    Near  Bellairo,  Belmont  County.     J.  K. 

Robinson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18:^0.    25614. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    coarse ;  buff  and    yellow.    Two   specimens.    Lancaster, 

Fairfield  County.    C.  Bowmister's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    *^5;V26. 

Sub-Carboniferous f  coarse;  light  coloi-ed.    Lancaster,  Fairfield  County.    C. 

Bowmaster's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25332. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;    coane ;    light     colored.    Lancaster,    Fairfield    County. 

Quarry  of  Sharp  &  Crook.    Tenth  Census,  18S0.    25335. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    gray.    Lithopolis,    Fairfield    County.    Lithopolis 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25325. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  yellow.    Near  Lancaster,  Fairfield  County.  Qii.irn 

of  Sharp  «t  Crook.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25314. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  blne-gBay.     Near  Columbus,  Franklin  Conury. 

William  A.  Forrester's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18H0.    25377. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.     Logan,  Hocking Couiiry.    Qunrry  of  WVit- 

zcll  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    23,3:M. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray;  olive-tintod.     Near  Marietta,  Washing'on  Ouuf>. 

P.  L.  Cole's  quarry.     Tenth  Ceusus,  ISHO.    2<)r>30. 
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dandBtone.  Sub-Carboniferons;  gray.  Near  Marietta,  Wnsliiiigton  Coniity.  P.  L. 
Cole's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26640. 

Sab-Carboniferons;  light  colored.    Harmcr,  Wjialiington  County.    T.  B.Town- 

send's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26680. 

Carboniferous;  dark  gray.    Near  Marietta,  Washington  County.    D.B.  Calder's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26681. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Near  Marietta,    Washington  County.    D. Brigg*s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26697. 

Carboniferous;   fine;    gray.    Near  Marietta,  Washington  County.     Constitu- 

tion Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26741. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.    Near  Constitution,  Washington  County. 

Constitution  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26742. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gn-       Near  Marietta,  Washington  County,    C.  Finch's 

quarry.    Tenth  Cen»U5,  locO.     26762. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine;  brown.    Piketon,    Pike    County.     Waverly  Biown- 

stone  Quarry.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25834. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;  very   light  gray.    Piketon,   Pike   County.      Green 

Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25756. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  light  brown.     Rockville,  Adams  County.    Rockville 

Freestone  Works.    Tenth  Census.  1880.    25754. 
—    Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  very  light  gray.    Near  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County. 
Quarry  of  Reitz  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25751. 

Sub-Carboniferous  ;  fine ;  drab.    Near  Portsmouth,  Scioto  County.    Quarry  of 

Reitz  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25752. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  ^ve;  drab.    Buena  Vista,   Scioto  County.    Bnena   Vista 

Freestone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25753. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;   fine ;    drab.    Buena  Vista  and   Scioto  Counties.    Buena 

Vista  Excelsior  Freestone  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25755. 

OREGON. 

Diabase.    Medium ;  gray.    Twenty  miles  east  of  Albany,  Linn  County.    F.  Wood's 

quarry.    Frank  Wood,  1885.    37006. 
Basalt.    Fine;  gray.    Near  Clackamas,  Clackamas  County.  William  Young's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26249. 
SandBtone.    Fine;  drab.    Oakland.  Douglas  County.    W.  N.  Leeper'a  quarry.    Tenth 

Censns,  1880.    26504. 

Fine;    very  light  brown.    Near  Albany,   Linn  County.    F.  Wood's  quarry. 

Frank  Wood,  1885.    37005. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Serpentine.  Light  green ;  coarse ;  porous.  Will  not  polish ;  used  only  for  general 
building.  West  Chester,  Chester  County.  J.  H.  Brinton's  quarry.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25592. 

Light  green ;  coarse ;  porous.    Will  not  polish ;  used  only  for  general  building. 

Three  miles  south  •f  West  Chester,  Chester  County.    J.  H.  Brinton's  quarry. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27319. 

-  Light  green ;  coarse ;  porous.    Will  not  polish ;  used  only  for  general  building. 

Chester  County  (near  Rising  Sun,  Md.).  Carter  &  Reynolds's  quarries.   Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25668. 
Iiimestone.    Lower  Silurian;   blue-gray;   micaseons.    East  Conshohocken,    Mont- 
gomery County.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37873, 
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Limestone.    Dark  blue-^ay ;  fine  and  compact.    Mcrtztown,  Botks  County.   Amcf- 
ioan  Society  Mining  EngiDeers,  Ib'SS.    27^9. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  bine-gray.    Wernersville,  Berks  C«mnty.    American  So- 

ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.    378814 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  blue-gray.    Wernsrsville,  Berks  County.    Americau  So- 

•i«ty  Mining  fingineers,  1886.    378G6. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  water-blue,  dark  veined.    Wernersville,  Berks  County.   Ameri- 

ean  Society  Mining  Engineers,  lv*86.    37854. 

Lo\rer  Silnrian ;   fine ;  blue  gray.    Myerstown,  Lebanon  County.    American 

Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37864. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  Myerstown,  Lebanon  County.    American  Society  Mining  En- 

.glneers,  1886.    37863. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  blue-gray.    NortbofAnuville,  Lebanon  County.    Ameri- 

can Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37867. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.    Palmyra,  Lebanon  County.    American  Soci- 

ety Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37871. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  blue-gray,  wbite  spotted.    Nortb  of  Annville,  Lebanon  ConnJj. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    378:^2. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  blue-gray.    Nortb  of  Annville,  Lebanon  County.    Ameri- 

can Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37887. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue-gray,    Elcbland  Station,  Lebanon  County.    American 

Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37874. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  water-blue;  crystalline.    Ricbland  Station,  Lebanon  Connty. 

.   American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37865. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue-gray ;  crystalline.    Richland  Station,  Lebanon  Conuty. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37866. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  blue-gray.     Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County.     Americaa 

Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37878. 

Lower  Silnrian  ;  dark  blue-gray,  nearly  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Kear  Har- 

risburg,  Dauphin  Connty.    J.  A.  Rutherford^s  quarry.    Tenth  Ceusnn,  1880. 
25328. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue.    Hummelstown,  Danphin  County.    Americau  Society 

Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37aS3. 

Lower  Silnrian ;   dark  blue-gray,  nearly  black.     Paxton  Station,  Danpliin 

County.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37870. 

Lower  Silurian;  nearly  black;  fine  and  compact.    Near  York, York  County. 

C.  F.  Winters's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26237. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  dark  gray,  nearly  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Ckambersbnrgh, 

Franklin  County.    Henry  Lippy's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26312. 

Sub- Carboniferous;  light  gray;  granular.    Connellsville,  Fayette  County.  A 

R.  Banning's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26058. 

Devonian ;  very  dark  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Hun tingdeo,  Huntingdon 

County.    F.  Hefright's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26170. 

Very  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compaet.    Near  Spruce  Creek,  Huntingdon  Connty. 

Robert  Henderson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26235. 

Lower  Silurian;  water-blue;   crystalline.     Howellsville,  Delaware  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37869. 

Lower  Silnrian;  nearly  white;  crystalline.     Howellsville, Delaware  Coonty. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37853. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  dark  blue-gray.    Lebanon,  Allegheny  Connty.     American  So- 

ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37858. 
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Limestone.    Lower  Silarian ;  dark  bloe-gray.    LebanoD,  Allegheny  County.    Amer- 
ican Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    .37859. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  dark  bine-gray.    Lebanon,  Allegheny  Conn ty.     American  So- 

ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37860. 

Lower   Silarian ;    dark   bine-gray.      Schnylkill  Haven,   Schnylkill  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37873. 
cfalcareous  dolomite.    Lower  Silarian;  gray;  granular.    Two  specimens.    Near 
Columbia,  Lancaster  Comnty.    C.  S.  Kauffman's  qaarry.    Tenth  Censas,  1880. 
26331. 

Lower  Silarian;  nearly  black ;  pyritiferons.    Leamon  Place  Station,  Lancaster 

County.    J.  Young's  quarry.    Tenth  Censos,  1880.    25666. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark ;  nearly  black.    Reading,  Berks  County.    John  H.  Stern- 

burg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26437. 

Lower  Silurian.    Wrightsville,  York  County.    Quarry  of  Kerr,  Weitsel  &  Co. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26332. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray;  nearly  black;  line  and  compact.    Carlisle,  Cum- 

berland County.    W.  F.  Noble's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26302. 

Lower  Silurian;  gray;  coarsely  laminated.    Near  Shiremanstown,  Cumberland 

County.     Quarry  of  Moses  &,  Sidle.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26301. 
Dolomite.    Lower  Silurian;  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Easton,  Northampton  County. 
Qnarry  of  George  St  Isaac  A.  Smith.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25767. 

Lower  Silurian ;  yellowish.    Two  specimens.    Flourtown,  Montgomery  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37876. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  yellow,  blue  spotted.    Flourtown,  Montgomery  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37884. 

Lower  Silurian;  bluish  drab;  compact.    Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad, 

Chester  Valley  Branch,  Mclnnes  Siding,  Chester  County.    American  Society 
Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37857. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  colored.    Mill  Lane,  Chester  County.    American  Society 

Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37868. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue  mottled.    Near  Pott's  Landing,  Berks  County.    Ameri 

can  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37^55. 

Lower  Silarian;  Light  yellow;  fine  and  compact.    Williams  Station,  Berks 

Conaty.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  188G.    37886. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Lancaster,  Lancas- 

ter County.    Westman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1H80.     26374. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Harrisburg,  Dau- 

phin County.    Quarry  of  McCormick  <fc  Co.    Tenth  Census, nSSO.    26-281. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Orbisonia,  Huntingdon 

County.    Quarry  of  D.  Grove  A  Son.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26204. 

Lower  Silurian ;  fine ;  light  yellow.  Korberburgh.  American  Society  Min- 
ing Engineers,  1886.    37877. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  light  drab.    Plymouth,  Luzerne  County.    American  Society 

Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37880. 

Lower   Silurian;  light  colored;   crystalline.     Cedar  Hollow,  I<ime  County. 

American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37885 
laimestone  Fmarble].    Lower  Silurian  ;  nearly  white;  finegrained;  compact.  Mor 
ristown,  Montgomery  County     Centennial,  1876.    17573. 

Lower  Silurian :  light  gray ;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Near  Spring  Mill 

Station,  Montgomery  County.     Cellar  Grove  Marble  Works.    Tenth  Census, 
1880     253')6 
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Limestone  [marble J.  Lower  Silurian  ;  light bloo-gray ;  crystalline;  KiDp^ofPmfl- 
Hia,  Montgomery  County.  Reesevillo  Blue  Marble  Company.  Tenth  CenfMw, 
1880.    25555. 

Light  blue-gray;   crystalline.      Near    Colambia,  Lancaster  Connty.      C.   S. 

Kanffman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    26331. 

Bluish  white  i  pink  veins ;  fine ;  compact ;  crystalline.    York,  York  Coanty. 

C.  H.  Smith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26236.  • 

— — >     Lower  SUnrian ;  dark  gray.    Pine  Qrove,  Schuylkill  Connty.    American  So- 
ciety Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37875. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  gray ;  dark  veined ;  white  spotted;  fine  and  oompaot.    My- 

erstown,  Lebanon  County.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  188G.  37862. 

Lower  Silurian.    Gray ;  dark  veined ;  fine  and  compact.    American  Society 

Mining  Engineers.    37863. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray.    North  of  Annville,  Lebanon  Connty.    Amer- 

ican Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37881. 
Magneaian  limestone.    Lower  Silurian  very  dark  gray;  foasiliferoos.    Horrell, 
Huntingdon  County.    Quarry  of  A.  O.  Morris.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    261G2. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  coarse.    East  Conshohocken,  Montgomery  Connty. 

East  Conshohocken  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26983. 

-  Devonian ;  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Hyndman,  Bed- 

ford County.    Peerless  Lime  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2620L 

Devonian;  drab;  semi-crystalline;  fossiliferous.   Cove  Station,  Bedford  Connty. 

J.  T.  Shirley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26202. 

Carboniferous ;  dark  drab ;  coarse.    Two  specimens.    Van  Port,  Beaver  Coanty. 

W.  J.  Dunn's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25846. 
Calcareous  breccia.    Triassic ;  coarse ;  variegated.    Near  Fairfield,  Adams  Coanty. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26376. 
Calcareous   breccia  f  marble].     Triassic ;   coarse  ;   reddish  ;    variegated.     Near 

Fairfield,  Adams  Coanty.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26376. 

—  Triassic ;  coarse ;  variegated.    Near  Amityville,  Berks  Connty.    Col.  J.  Wi»»- 

ver's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26465. 

Calcareous  dolomite,  [marble].  Lower  Silurian  ;  nearly  white ;  crystalline.  Near 
Columbia,  Lancaster  County.  Quarry  of  Kerr,  Weiteel  &  Co.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26332. 

Biotite  gneiss^  Coarse ;  gray.  Near  Chester,  Delaware  County.  Crum  Creek 
quarry     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25404. 

—  Fine;  gray.     Two  specimens.    Near  Chester,  Delaware  County.    Qnarry  of 

Leiper  A  Lewis.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25407. 

—  Fine ;  gray.    Frankford,  Philadelphia  Coanty.    Quarry  of  Barbour,  Ireland 

<fe  S.  Faunce.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25561. 
Biotite  muBCOvite  gneiss.    Fine ;  light  gray.    Near  Chester,  Delaware  County. 

quarry  of  A.  O.  &.  I.  O.  Deshong,  jr.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25436. 
Gneiss.    Coarse  ;  gray.    Near  Reading,  Berks  County.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26470. 
Muscovite  gneiss.    Coarse ;  very  light  gray.    Germantown,  Twenty-second  Ward, 

Philadelphia  County.    J.  Nolan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25669. 
Hornblende  gneiss.    Fine;  dark  gray.    Germantown,  Philadelphia  Connty.   Qnarry 

of  Nester  &  Shelraire.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25551 . 

Fine ;     dark    gray.     Rittenhonsetown,    Philadelphia    Connty.     McKinney's 

onarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25,')56. 

Quartz  porphyry.  Dull  red.  Near  Pino  Grovo  Fnrnacc,  Cumberland  County. 
Tenth  Census.  1880.    26;WJ  f  ^  \ 
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Diabase.    Nearly  black  ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Reading,  Berks  County.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26467. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Little  Dam,  near  Beading,  Berks  County.     Used  for  street 

pavements.    Tenth  Censes,  1880.    26476. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Used  as  above.    Near  Jacksonwald,  Berks  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26479. 

Mesozoic  ;  medium;  gray.     Used  as  above.     Round  Top,  3  miles  south  of  Get- 

tysburgh,  Adams' County.    Tenth  Census.    26375. 

Mesozoic ;   fine ;   gray.    Near  Goldsborough,  York  County.     Used  as  above. 

Northern  Central  Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26282. 

Mesozoic ;  fine ;  gray.    Collins  Station,  Lancaster  County.    Used  chiefly  for 

street  pavement  and  road  ballast.    J.  Keller's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25327. 
Diorlte.    Medium  ;  dark  gray.    Near  Reading,  Berks  County.    Ohlinger  Dam  Cut. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26466. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.     Reading,  Berks  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880,    26474. 

Sandstone.    Sub- Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Corry,  Erie  County.    J.  M. 

Colegrove's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25890. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Lebceuf,  Erie  County.    F.  Sanger's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25738. 

Devonian;  fine;  drab.    Near  Erie,  Erie  County.    J.  Leask's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25739. 

Carboniferous ;  coarse ;  light  colored.    Meadville,  Crawford  County.    B.  Mc- 

Neil's quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25772. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Titusville,  Crawford  County.    D.  Bren- 

nan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25850. 

Carboniferous  ;   fine  ;   light  colored.     Near  Warren,   Warren  County.     W. 

Smith's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26523. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  very  light  brown.    North  Warren,  Warren  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880. .  25888. 
Carboniferous  ;  light  colored;  medium.    Garland,  Warren  County.    Quarry  of 

Linn  &  Leary.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25889. 
Carboniferous:  coarse;  cellular;  light  colored.    Antrim,  Tioga  County.    P. 

Bradley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25988. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  blue-gray.    Mainesbnrgh,  Tioga  County.    Mainesburgh  Flag- 

ging Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25989. 

Cfjirboniferous ;  fine  ;  light  gray.     Greenville,  Mercer  County.     Quarry  of  Amy 

&  Kappenberger.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25773. 

Carboniferous;  fine  ;  very  light  olive.     Greenville,  Mercer  County.    P.  Leech's 

qnarry.    Tentb  Census,  1880.    25774. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Sharon,  M«rcer  County.    C.  Herrmann's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25775. 

Sab-Carboniferous;  fine;  gray  and  light  brown.    Two  specimens.    Franklin, 

Venango  County.    Quarry  of  J.  Bell  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25848. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;   light  bufl*.    Rockwood,  Venaugo  County.    D.  Ready's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25849. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  light  colored.    Iowa  Station,  Jefferson  County.    Alle- 

gheny Valley  Railroad  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  25915. 

Devonian;  brown;  fine  &nd  compact.    Queen's  Run,  Clinton  County.    J.  Mc- 

Nally's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.  1880.    25948. 
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Sandstone.    Devonian ;  fine ;  buff.    Farrandsvillo,  Clinton  County.    Quarry  of  H.  F. 
Hawk  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25961. 

Upper  Silurian ;  dark  blue-gray ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Danville,  Mon- 

tour County.    Plnneo  estates.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25962. 

Devonian ;   very  fine ;   light  blue-gray.    Near  Nicholson,  Wyoming  County. 

Quarry  of  Moses  Shields  &,  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27020. 

Devonian ;  fine ;  blue-gray.    Two  specimens.    Black  Walnut,  Wyoming  County. 

Wyoming  Stone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     27032. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  light  blue-gray.    Skinner's  Eddy,  Wyoming  County.    Quarry 

of  A.  R.  Fordyce  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    270:iaL 

Devonian  ;  fine;  light  blue-gray.     Meshoppen,  Wyoming  County.     Quarry  of 

Br«wnscombe  dt  King.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27037. 

Devonian  ;  fine  ;  dark  purplish.   Plains,  Luzerne  County.   P.  Banker's  quarry 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    27039. 

Carboniferous;    fine;    gray.     Shickshinny,    Luzerne    County.     O.    Niceley's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25960. 

Devonian  ;  fine ;  blue-gray.    Brandt,  Susquehanna  County.     Harmony  Brick 

Company     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27016. 
Sub- Carboniferous  ;  fine ;  gray.    Near  Scrantou,  Lackawanna  County.    Quarry 

of  J.  Williams.  Tenth  Census,  1880.  27017. 
Devonian  ;  fine ;  light  colored.   Near  Scrantou,  Lackawanna  County.     Quarry 

of  J.  Williams.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    27018. 

Coarse;  pink.     Olyphant,  Lackawanna  County.    Olyphant  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    27019. 

Devonian;   fine;  dark  blue-gray.    Pond  Eddy,  Pike  County.    Quarry  of  C. 

W.  Maxwell  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1H80.     27015. 

Carboniferous ;  light  colored.    Horaewood,  Beaver  County.    Quarry  of  Richie 

&  McGinnis.   Tenth  Census,  1880.     25258. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored  and  brown.   Two  specimens.    Home  wood,  Beaver 

County.    A.  J.  Jolly's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25259. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.   Near  Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  County.   Quarry 

of  J.  Harlman  &  D.  Bernard.    Tentli  Census,  1880.    25355. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;   gray.    Kiasola  Station,  Beaver  County.     Quarry  of 

Reed  «&  Ewing.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25260. 

Carboniferous ;  coarse ;  gray ;  rust  spotted.     Baden,  Beaver  County.     J.  G. 

Gallagher's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    25261. 
Devonian;   fine ;  dark  brown.    Schuylkill  Haven,  Schuylkill  County.     Teuth 

Census,  1880.    25779. 
Lower  Silurian;  coarse;  gray.    Near  Pottsville,  Schuylkill    County.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25780. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  gray.   Maucli  Chunk,  Carbon  County.   Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25858. 

Devonian ;  fine ;  dark  gray.     Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25854. 

Devonian;  fine;  brown.    Mauch  Chunk,  Carbon  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

25855. 

Lower  Silurian ;   coarse;   brownish.    Mauch   Chnnk,  Carbon  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25856. 

-  Devonian;  fine;  blue-gray.     Weissport,  Carbon  County.    H.  Mertz's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census.  IHHO.     270;;s 
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Sandstone.    Carboniferous;  fioe;  olive.   Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County.   T.Rourke's 
<iuarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    257G8. 

Carboniferous;  fine;   light-gray.    Johnstown,  Cambria  County.    Quarry  of 

Gore  <&  Levergood.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26121. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.    Prospect,  Cambria  County.    Cambria  Iron  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    25922. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Altoona,  Blair  County.    Will- 

iam Myer's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880,26148. 

Upper  Silurian ;  very  light  colored ;  compact  and  hard.    Near  Mapleton,  Hun- 

tingdon County.    F.  Hefright's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26171. 

Triassic ;  coarse ;  porous ;  reddish  brown.    Norristown,  Montgomery  County. 

L.  Plum's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26433. 

Triassic ;  purplish  brown ;  fine  and  medium.    Two  specimens.    Near  Reading, 

Berks  County.    Quarry  of  Eppler  <&  Bischvile.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26436. 

Potsdam;  light  colored;  compact  and  hard.    Reading,  Berks  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26471. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  light  reddish  brown.    Centre  Bridge,  Bucks  County.    A.  Man- 

derson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25837. 

Triassic;    coarse;    light  bluish  drab,  rust  spotted.     Centre  Bridge,  Bucks 

County.    A.  Manderson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2583:). 

Triassic ;  reddish  gray,  rust  spotted.    Centre  Bridge,  Bucks  County.    A.  Man- 

derson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25839. 

Carboniferous;  brown;  medium.    Near  Wampum,  Lawrence  County.    J.Fri- 

day's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  188U.    25852. 

Carboniferous;  light  colored;  medium.    Near  Wampum,  Lawrence  County. 

•  Quarry  of  New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  Railroad  Company.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.  25853. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Wampum,  Lawrence  County.    J.  Friday's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25776. 

Carboniferous ;  coarse ;  porous ;  light  colored.    Freeport,  Armstrong  County. 

D.  Taylor's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25851. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  reddish  brown.    Centre  Bridge,  Bucks  County.   A.  Manderson's 

luarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25836. 

Triassio ;  light  brown ;  porous.    Two  specimens.    Yardleyville,  Bucks  County. 

Quarry  of  S.  B.  &,  £.  W.  Twinning.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25667. 

Triassic ;   fine ;  brown.    Two  specimens.     Lumberville,  Bucks  County.    T.  H. 

Eemble's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25676. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.    Two  specimens.   Waynesburgh,  Greene  County. 

S.  Rinehart's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    1880.    25769. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  bluish  drab.    Near  Cannonsburgb,  Washington  County. 

J.  Cook's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880.    25845. 

Carboniferous ;  coarse ;  light  colored.    Near  Monoogahela  City,  Washington 

County.  Tenth  Census,  1880.  25239. 

Carboniferous ;  light  yellowish  brown.    Near  Washington,  Washington  County. 

Qnarry  of  Hallam  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25770. 

Carboniferous;  light  yellowish  brown.  Near  Washington,  Washington  County. 

D.  Hasgerty's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  25771. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Near  Webster,  Westmoreland  County.    William 

Nelson's  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  18S0.    25353. 

-  Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.    Greensburgh,  Westmoreland  County.    S.  Zimmer^ 

man's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  25924, 
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Sandstone.  Carbon  iferons;  fino;  gray,  dark  streaked.  Lncesco,  Westmoreland 
County.   J.  A.  Huffman's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    25903. 

Carboniferous;   fine;    bluish  gray.      Derry  Station,  Westmoreland    County. 

Loyalhanna  Coal  and  Coke  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25913. 

Carboniferous;  buff;  medium.    Derry  Station,  Westmoreland  County.     J.  C. 

Campbell's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25U14. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  brown  and  brown  \sith  yellow  bands.  *  Two  specimeos. 

Scottdale,  Westmoreland  County.      8.  Dnnmire's  quarry.     Tenth  ConsuB, 
1680.    25985. 

Carboniferous;  coarse;  buff.    Near  Uniontown,  Fayette  County.    J.  Fraaei^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25990. 

Sub-Carboniferous;   fine;  light  colored.    Near  Uniontown,  Fayette  County. 

D.  Shipley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    i^991. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  light  reddish  gray.    Near  Uniontown,  Fayette  County. 

D.  Shipley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25992. 

Carboniferous;    fine;    light  colored.     Near   Connellsville,   Fayette  County. 

Speer  White  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2G059. 

Carboniferous;  medium;   light  colored.    Connellsville,  Fayette   County.    C. 

Shibley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25984. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.    Layton's Station,  Fayette  County.     Speer 

White  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26060. 

Carboniferous;  fine;  light  colored.     Fayette  Station,  Fayette  County.    Qnaity 

of  Porter  Bros.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20061. 

Carboniferous;  fine ;   light  drab.    Somerset,  Somerset  County.    J.  McAdam^s 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26109. 

Triassic ;  fine ;  brown.    Ubed  for  general  building.    Goldsborongh,  York  County, 

Hummelstown  Brownstono  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2.'>265. 

Triassic;    reddish  brown.    Used  as  above.      Near  Hummelstown,   Dauphin 

County.    Hummelstown  Brownstono  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25266. 

Triassic;  fine;  brown.    Near  Goldsborongh,  York  County.    F.  Reiling's quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26283. 

Argillaceous  sandstone.  Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.  Stoops  Ferry,  Allc«;heuy 
County.     U.  S.  Government  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25342. 

Conglomerate.  Devonian;  coarse;  light  colored.  Pottsville,  Schuykill  County. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    27049. 

Potsdam;    coarse;    friable.    Friedensburg,   Berks    County.    Clyaier    quarry 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26468. 

Potsdam;   pinkish  gray;    compact.    Near  Pikeville,   Berks  County.     G.  M. 

Keim's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26465. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  gray;   compact.      Pottsville,  Schuylkill  County,      Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25782. 
Quartzite.    Devonian;  fine;  light  colored.    Near  Altoona,  Blair  County.     Quarry 
of  Booth  <&  Mackey.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26147. 

Potsdam;  light  colored;  compact  and  hard.    Jackson wald,  Berks  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26473. 

Upper  Silurian;  very  light  colored;  compact  and  hard.    Near  Huntingdon, 

Huntingdon  County.    S.  P.  WensePs  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26203. 
Sandstone  (nearly  quartzite).    Carboniferous ;  blue-gray ;  very  compact  and  hard. 
Near  Shickshinny,  Luzerne  County.    Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25923. 
Slate.    Lower  Silurian  (Hudson  River).    Blue-black.    Slatington^  Lehigh  County. 
Quarry  of  D.  Williams.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25740.  r  -  . 
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Slate.  Lower  Silurian.  Blue-black.  4  by  4  by  3  inches.  Chapman's  Station,  North- 
ampton County.  Chapman's  New  York  Slate  Company.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25820. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black.    Bangor,  Northampton  County.    Bangor  Slate 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25934. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-block.    Slatedale,  Lehigh  County.    Quarries  of  the  Lock 

Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25959. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black.    4  by  4  by  2^  in«hes.  Catasauqua,  Lehigh  County. 

Tenth  Census,    1880.    25993. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black  and  brownish.    Three  specimens.    Bangor,  North- 

ampton County.    Bangor  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25934. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-black.    Slatington,  Lehigh  County.    Quarry  of  Kuntz 

&  Jacobs.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26912. 

Lower  Silurian.    Bine-block.    Slatington,  Lehigh  County.    Quarry  of  J.  Hess 

6l  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26913. 

Lower  Silurian.     Blue-black.   Two  specimens.     Slatington,  Lehigh  County. 

Pennsylvania  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880,    26914. 

Archsean  (T)    Blue-black.    Bongor,  York  County.     Peach  Bottom  Slate  Com- 

pony.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25949. 

Archcean  (T)    Blue-black.    Slab  8  inches  square.    West  Bangor,  York  County. 

Quarry  of  R.  L.  Jones  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26480. 

Archseau  (!)    Blue-black.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    West  Bangor,  York  County. 

Quarry  of  W.  C.  Parry  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26852. 

ArchiBan  (f )    Blue-black.    Slab  8  inches  square.    West  Bangor,  York  County. 

Quarry  of  W.  C.  Parry  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26853. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Biotite  granite.  Fine ;  gray.  Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.  Smith  Granite 
Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25491. 

Medium;  light  pink.    Near  Westerly,   Washington  County.    Smith  Grauite 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25492. 

Fine;    gray.    Near  Westerly,   Washington  County.    Now  England  Grauite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25510. 

Fine;   gray.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.     New   England  Granite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25511. 

Fine;  gray.    Foot  cube.    Westerly,  Washiugton  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

17526. 

Fine;  pink.    Westerly,  Washington  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17553. 

Fine;  gray.    Near  Westerly,  Washingtm  County.     Smith  Granite  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25490. 

Medium;  groy.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    C.  P.  Chapman's  quarry . 

Tenth  Census,  1890.    25529. 

Fine ;  pink.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    C.  P.  Chapman's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25530. 

Medium ;  pink.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    New  England  Grauite 

Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25512. 

Fine ;  gray.    Near  Westerly,  Washington  County.    C.  P.  Chapman's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25528. 

Medium;  pink.   Six-inch  cube.    Westerly,  Washiugton  County.    New  England 

Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26998. 

Fine;   gray.    Six-inch  cube.    Westerly,  W^oshington  County.    New  England 

Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census^  1890.    26999. 
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Biotite  granite.    Fine;  gray.    Six- inch  cube.     Westerly,  Washington  Coanty.    New 
England  Granite  Works.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27000. 

Fine;  gray.    Niantic,  Washington   County.    A.  G.   Crumb's  qnairy.     Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25952. 

Coarse;  light  pink.    West  Gn^nwich,   Kent  County.    H.  Vaughn's  qnarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25513. 

Coarse;  pinkish  gray.     West  Greenwich,  Kent  County.    J.  Tarbox's  qajury. 

Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25514. 

Coarse ;  light  pinkish  gray.    Near  Smith  field,  Providence  County.     Smithfield 

Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25531. 

Granite.    Fine ;  light  gray.    Polished  slab  7  feet  5  inches  long  by  3  feet  8  inches 

wide  by  2^  inches  thick.    Westerly,  Washington  County.    New  England  Granite 

Company.  T^nth  Census,  1880.  27063. 
Biotite  gneisa    Coarse ;  light  gray.    Pascoag,  Providence  County.    Quarry  of  Gar- 

vey  Bros.  Tenth  Census,  1880.  26318. 
Hornblende  gneiss.    Medium ;  dark   greenish  gray.    Diamond  Hill,  Cumberland 

Township,  Providence  County.    Tenth  Censns,  1880.    25532. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

steatite  (T)  [soapstone].    Very  compact  and  quite  hard ;  nearly  black.     Quarry  of 
F.  Happenfield,  Yorkville,  York  County.     Centennial,  1876.    39019. 

Medium;  greenish  gray.    Spartanburgh,  Spartanburgh  County,  1885.    :{751I0. 

Limestone  [marble].    Light  blue-gray ;  crystalline.    37591. 

Biotite  granite.    Medium  ;  gray.    Winnsborough,  Fairfield  County.    37578. 

Fine ;  gray.    Fairfield  County.    37588. 

Medium ;  gray.    Fairfield  County.    37587. 

Fine;  gray.    Charleston,  Charleston  County.    E. R.  White,  1885.    37583. 

Fine;  gray.    Aiken  County.    37585. 

Coarse ;  dark  gray.    Aiken  County.    37601. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.    Batesburgh,  Lexington  County.    37584. 

Medium;  gray.    Columbia,  Richland  County.     37582. 

Fine ;  gray.    Edgefield  County.    37586. 

Fine;  gray.    Newburry County.    37589. 

TENNESSEE. 

Limestone  [marble ] .    Lower  Si lurian ;  pink ;  fossiliferous.   Slab  12  by  10  by  i  inches. 
R.  Gouldsbury  &  Son,  New  York,  1884.    36760. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pink;  srystalline.    Near  Cleveland,  Bradley  County.    Quarry 

of  Patrick  <&  Smith.    Tenth  Censss,  1880.    26825. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  pink ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Cleveland,  Bradley  County.    Quarry 

of  Patrick  <&  Smith.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26824. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Whitesburgh, 

Hamblen  County.    Joseph  Stamp^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25995. 

Lower  Silurian ;    olive-green ;  fossiliferons.     Eleventh    district  of  Davidson 

County.    N.  H.  Boyd's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27186. 

Lower  Silurian;   very  light  gray;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Enoxvilie, 

Knox  County.    Quarry  of  FriersonA;  Morgan.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26555. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  pink ;  crystalline.    Knoxville,  Knox  County.    Crescent 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26556. 

Lower  Silurian;  pink;  crystalline,  Kuoxvillo,  Knox  County.    Crescent  quarry, 

ToBth  Census,  1880.    26557, 
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Limestone  [marble].    Lower  Silurian ;  pink ;  crystalline.    Near  Knoxvillo,  Knox 
County.    Knoxville  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Censas,  1880.    2G558. 

LowerSllurian;  pink;  crystalline.    Knoxville,  Knox  County.    Quarry  of  John 

M.  Ross.    Tenth  CensuA.  1880.    26209. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  pink ;  crystalline.   Near  Knoxville,  Knox  County.  Quarry 

of  J.  M.  Ross.    Tenth  Census,  1830.    2G975. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  pink ;  crystalline.   Near  Knoxville,  Kuox  County.    Ten- 

nessee River  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2i653. 
Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled  ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Kuoxvillo,  Knox 

County.    Tennessee  River  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26654. 
Lower  Silurian  ;  pink ;  crystalline.    12  inch  cube.     Knoxville,  Knox  County. 

Knoxville  Marble  Company.     17450. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drab  with  dark  veins ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10 

by  2i  inches.    Knoxville,  Knox  County.    Knoxville  Marble  Company.    Cen- 
tennial, 187C.     17480. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Kuoxville,  Knox  County. 

Rosebud  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26559. 

Lower  Siluriau;    pink;    crystalline.     Knoxville,  Knox  County.     Knoxville 

Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26C27. 

Reddish  brown  ;  fossiliferous.     Third  civil  district,  Kuox  County.    Quarry  of 

Harvey  &  Brown.    T.  Toumey,  1881.    2.5242. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red  ;  variegated ;  fossiliferous.    Slab  24  by  21  by  1^  inches. 

Quarry ville,  Hawkins  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25253. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    12-inoh  cube.    Quarry- 

▼ille,  Hawkins  County.  Dougherty  Marble  quarry.    Centennial,  1876.    17452. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    12-inch  cube.   Dough- 

ertyville,  Hawkins  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17453. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dull  red ;  variegated ;  semi-crystalline ;  fossiliferous.  Dough- 

ertyville,  Hawkiiw  County.    Col.  Edward  Clark,  1880.    35004. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    12-inoh  cube.    Dough- 

ertyville,  Hawkins  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25240. 

Lower  Silurian  ;^dull  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Rogersville,  Haw- 

kins County.    J.  Hasson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  18:K).    25330. 
— '—    Lower  Silnrian ;  dull  red  and  white  mottled  ;  fossiliferous.    Rogersville,  Haw- 
kins County.    John  Hasson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25338. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Rogersville,  Hawkins 

County.    Quarry  of  Chesnut&Chesnut..  Tenth  Census,  1880.    26211. 

Lower  Silurian ;    red    and  white  mottled ;    fossiliferous.    Near  Rogersville, 

Hawkins  County.    J.  Price's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1860.    26652. 

Lower  Silurian;    red  and  white  mottled;  fossiliferous.      Near   Rogersville, 

Hawkins  County.    J.  Wright's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26805. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.    Near 

Rogersville,  Hawkins  County.    Cole's  Ridge  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26937. 

Lower  Silurian;    red    and    white   mottled;    fossiliferous.     Two    specimens. 

Mooresburgh,  Hawkins  County.     E.  D.  Don gherty^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census, 
1830.    20916. 
BfCagneaiaQ  limestone  [msurble].    Lower  Siluriau ;  pink ;  orystullinc.    Two  speci- 
.  mens,  light   and   dark.    Cleveland,    Bradley   County.     Quarry    of  Patrirk    <& 
Smith.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26560. 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 3^ 
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Magnesian  limestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian  ;  red  and  white  mottled  ;  foetiilif- 
eroQB.  Two  speoimenB,  light  and  dark.  Enoxvillo,  Knox  County.  Quarry  of 
Thomas  6l  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26210. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fossiliferons.    Eogersville,  Hawkin* 

County.    Quarry  of  Fulkerson  &  Chesnutt.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    36172. 

Lower  Silurian ;  variegated ;    brecoiated.    Near  Calhoun,  McMinn    County. 

Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27169. 

Lower  Silurian ;    variegated;    brecoiated.    Near  Calhoun,  McMinn  County. 

Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1*880.  •  27170. 

Lower  Silurian ;    light  varfegated ;    fossiliferons.     Near   Calhoun,    McMinn 

County.    Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27171. 

Lower  Silurian ;    light   variegated ;  fossiliferons.    Near   Calhoun,    McMinn 

County.    Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27172. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drab ;  compact  \  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Calbono« 

McMinn  County.    Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Censas,  1880.    37165. 

Lower  Silurian;  pinkish  drab;  compact;  finely  fossiliferons.    Near  Calhoun^ 

McMinn  County.     Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27166. 

Lower  Silurian;  pinkish  drab;  compact;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Calhoun, 

McMinn  County.    Hiwassee^quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27167. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pinkish  drab ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferous.    Near  Calhoon, 

McMinn  County.    Hiwassee  quarry  No.  2.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27168. 

Limestone.  Light  colored ;  finely  fossiliferons.  Twenty-fifth  district  of  Davidson 
County.    Quarry  of  Joseph  Clus&  Bro.  Tenth  Census,  1880.    27187. 

Carter's   Creek,   Davidson  County.     Treheu's  Farm.      Tenth  Census,  ItibO. 

26785. 

Dark  blue-gray;  compact;   fossiliferous.      Charlotte   Pike,   near  Nashvilld^ 

Davidson  County.    Tentfi  Census,  1880.    26787. 

-  Dark  gray;  fossiliferous.    Near  Nashville,  Davidson  County*    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    269ra 

Lower  Silurian;  light  colored;  finely  fbssilifbrous.    Near  Nashville,  Davidson 

County.    Capitol  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25538. 

Light  colored ;  coarsely  vesicular  through  the  weathering  out  of  fossil  shells. 

Nashville,  Davidson  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26976. 

Lower  Silurian;   drab;  fossiliferons;   cellular.    Two  specimens.     Nashville, 

Davidson  County.    VanderbiH  quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25562. 

Lower  Silurian ;  drab ;   compact.    Nashville,  Davidson  County.    Vauderbilt 

quarries.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25563. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  light  colored ;  oolitic.  Sherwood  Station,  Franklin  County. 

Swan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.  25559. 

Drab;  finely  fossiliferons.    Near  Cowan,   Franklin  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26795. 

Drab ;  with  light  spots.   Nolensville  Pike,  Williamson  County.    Old  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26789. 

Light  colored ;   fine  and  compact.     Nolensville,  Williamson  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26965. 

Light  colored;  semi-crystalline.     Columbia,  Maury  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26968. 

Light  colored;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.    Carter's  Creek  Station,  Maury 

County.    Tenth  Comjiis,  18d0.     26907. 

Dark  drab  ;  HO'ui-orystulUuc.     LobiiiuMi  Piko,  Wilsou  Couuty.     Mrs,  NichoFs 

4uariy.     Tenth  Consul,  1H50.     20784, 
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laimestone.  Dark  drab;  compact.  Murfreosborougb,  Rutherford  County.  Tenth 
Census,  ld80.     26788. 

Dull  red ;  fossiliferous.     Near  Springfield,    Henry  County.    Bums^s  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25564. 

Light  colored ;  semi-crystalline ;  compact.    Near  Morrlstown,  Hamblen  County. 

M.  Carriger's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25994. 

Light  colored;   finely  fossilifurous.      Breen's    quarry.     Tenth  Census,   1880. 

26786. 

Granite.  Coarse;  gray.  Southeast  part  of  Carter  County.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26777. 

Hornblende  gneiss  (t).  Medium ;  gray.  Hiwassoe  Copper  Mines,  Monroe  Couuty. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.    26793. 

Diorite  (t).  Very  compact ;  nearly  black ;  coarsely  porphyritic  ;  with  scattering  crys- 
tals of  white  feldspar.   Carter  County.   Tenth  Census,  1880.   26791. 

Sandstone.  Fine ;  dark  blue-gray.  Carter's  Creek,  Davidson  County.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.    26785. 

Bright  yellow;    soft  and  porous.      Twelfth    district  of  Davidson    County. 

J.  Sullivant's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     27185. 

Rod;   very  ferruginous;  soft  and  porous.     Ducktowu,  Polk  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26966. 

Fine ;  light  drab.     Church  Mountain,  Grainger   County.    Tenth  Census,  18K). 

26794. 

Medium;   light  colored  and  pinkish.     Two  s}»ecimens.      Scwancc,   Franklin 

County.    Tenth  Census,  188C.    26796. 

Coarse;   light  brown  ;    cellular.     Parksville,  Polk  County.     Tenth  Ccusus, 

1880.    26835. 

Fine ;  light  colored  rust  spotted.     Parksville,  Polk  County.    Tenth  Consuy, 

1880.     26836. 
Conglomerate.    Gray  pink  spotted ;  very  hard  and  compact.    Wolf  Creek,  Cocko 
County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26775. 

Cambrian;  greenish  gray;  fine;  very  hard  and  compact.    Ocoee  River,  Polk 

County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.   26833. 

Cambrian  ;  gray  ;  very  hard  and  compact.    Owen's  Blufi"  on  the  Ocoee  River, 

Polk  County.  Tenth  Census,  1880.    26832. 
Slate.    Greenish.    4  by  4  by  3  inches.    Near  Ducktown,  Polk  County.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    2G969. 

TEXAS. 

Iiimestone  [marble].  Light  yellow;  compact;  fossiliferous.  Near  Austiu,  Travis 
County.     Quarry  of  C.  W.  Van  Resenbury.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    35576. 

Cretaceous;   drab;   compact;  coarsely  fossiliferous.    Austin,  Travis  County. 

J.  McDonald's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25710. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  drab,  with  purple  veins;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near 

Burnet,  Burnet  Couuty.     Holland's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.    25720. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  San  Saba,  San  Saba 

County.     Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26602. 

Blue-gray  crystalline.     Burnet,  Burnet  County.    A.  R.  Johnson,  1887.    38819. 

Dolomite  [marble].    Du!l  rod,  with  net- work  of  lightt^r  lines.     Burnet,  Burnet 

Couuty.    A.  R.  Johuson,  1S87.     38820. 
Dolomite.    Silurian;  buff;  fine  aud  comi)act.      Near  San  Saba,  San  Saba  Couuty. 
Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26272. 
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Dolomite.    Silurian;  fine;  liglit  colored.    Near  San  Saba^  San  Saba  Coanty.    Dr.  A 
Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26691. 

Silurian;  light  buif;  fine  and  compact.    Near  San  Saba,  San  Saba  County. 

Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26690. 

Lower  Silurian ;  nearly  white ;  coarsely  crystalline.    Near  San  Saba,  San  Sab» 

County.    Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26693. 

Silurian ;  pink ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  San  Saba,  Sau  Saba  Coanty.    Dr.  A 

Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26271. 
Ferruginoua  dolomite.    Silurian;   fine  and  compact;   pinkish.     Near  San  Sabft, 

San  Saba  County.    Dr.  A.  Gregg's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25736. 
laimestone.    Light  colored  ;   fine ;   porous.    Near  Austin,  Travis  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25723. 

Light  colored ;   fine ;   porous.    Near  Austin,  Travis  County.    Tenth  Ccnsas, 

1880.    25560. 

Cretaceous;  light  colored;  fine;  porous.    Near  Austin,  Travis  County.     G.W. 

Brackinredgo's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25713. 

Light  colored;  fine;  porous.    Round  Rock,Williamson  County.    G.  W.  Davis** 

quarry.    John  S.  F.  Batcheu,  1884.     35577. 

Drab ;  compact.    Near  Burnet,  Burnet  County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     25719. 

Magnesian  limestone.    Cretaceous;   light  colored;   fine;   porous.     Near  AustiD, 

Travis  County.    J.  Shcehan's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25714. 

Cretaceous;  light  colored ;  fossiliferous.    Two  specimens.    Near  Austin,  Travis 

County.    J.  Sheehan's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25715. 
Biotite  granite.     Fine ;  pink.    Eight  miles  from  Burnet,  Burnet  County.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25722. 

Coarse ;  red.     Eight  miles  from  Burnet,  Burnet  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880. 

25721. 
Diorite.    Medium ;  light  greenish  gray.    Near  El  Paso,  El  Paso  County.     J.  S.  F. 

Biitchcn,  1883.    28585. 
Sandstone.    Lower  Silurian  ;  coarse  brown.    Near  Burnet,  Bumut  County.     Tenlh 

Census,  1880.    25717. 

Lower  Silurian;  coarse;  dull  red.    Near  Buruot, Burnet  County.    Tenth  Cen- 

sus, 1880.    25718. 

Carboniferous;    fiue;    very  light  gray.     4  by  3^  by  3  inches.    Near  Mormon 

Mills,  Burnet  County.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25724. 

UTAH. 

laimestone   [marble].     White;    dark    mottled;   crystalline.      Near  Pay  son,  Utah 

County.     Tenth  Census,  18b0.    2.'>398. 
Dolomite  [marble].     Black,  with  white  fossils.     Near  Payson,  Utah  County.  *  Tenth 

Census,  1880.     25452. 
laimestone.     Drab ;   fine  and  compact.     Near  Payson,  Utah  County.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.     25453. 

Light  colwed  ;  porous.     San  Pete  Valley.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25352. 

Hornblende  biotite  granite.    Coarse ;  light  gray.    Two  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake 

City.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25351. 

This  stone  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  now  Mormon  temple  at  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  light  pink.    Near  Red  Btitto,  Salt  Lake  County.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25399. 
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Sanastone.    Fine ;  very  light  pink.    Red  Butte,  2^  miles  east  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Tenth  Census,  IBtiO.    25400. 

VKRMONT. 

Steatite  [soapstone].   Fine;  compact;  lig^ht  bine-gray.    Grafton.    Centennial,  1876. 
17669. 

Coarse;  compact;  blue-gray.    To  wnsend,  Windham  County.     Bemis's  quarry. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26626. 
Serpentine  [ophiollte.  verd-antique  marble].   Green ;  white  veined.    Takes  a  high 
polish.    Roxbury,  Washington  County.    S.  G.  Emory,  Washington,  D.  C,  188:^. 
27824. 

Green ;  white  veined.    Takes  a  high  polish.    5J  by  4 J  by  1  inch.    Roxbury, 

Washington  County.    8.  G.  Emory,  Washington,  D.  C,  1883.    27825. 

Dark  green,  with  white  veins.    Takes  a  high  polish.    IHby  11^  by  5  inches. 

Roxbury,  Washington  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17389. 
Limestone  [marble].    Turned  column  and  nm,  about  10  inches  at  base  by  70  inches 
high,  of  white,  dark-veined,  crystalline  limestone.    Rutland,  Rutland  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    26013.* 

Turned  column,  about  10  inches  at  base  by  50  inches  high,  of  dark  blue-gray 

crystalline  limestone.    Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26014. 

Turned  vase,  about  10  by  19  inches.    Gray  mottled  crystalline  limestone.    Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26016. 

Turned  column  and  urn,  about  8  inches  at  base  by  36  inches  high,  of  blue- 

gray  and  white-mottled  crystalline  limestone.    Rutland,  Rutland  County. 
Centennial,  1876.    26017. 

Flooring  tiles,  set  in  a  black  walnut  frame.    Size,  3  feet  square.    The  following 

marbles  are  represented,  all  fh)m  Vermont :  Common  white,  Isle  La  Motte 
black,  and  red  and  white  variegated  from  Swanton  and  Mallet's  Bay.  Cen- 
tennial, 1876.  17447. 
Flooring  tiles,  set  in  ftame  as  above,  comprising  the  following  marbles:  Ver- 
mont white ;  Isle  La  Motte  black ;  Swanton  and  Mallet's  Bay  red  and  white 
variegated;  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  gray;  and  Glen*s  Falls  black.  Centennial,  1876. 
17448. 

Lower  Silurian.    Dark  blue-gray  mottled.    Three  specimens.    West  Rutland, 

Rntland  County.    Esperanza  Marble  Company,  1884.    36833. 

Lower  Silurian.    Dark  blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    About  16  by 

38  by  i  inches.    West  Rutland.    Esperanza  Marble  Company,  1884.    36848. 

Lower  Silurian.    10  by  10  by  6  inches.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystal- 

line.   West  Rntland,  Rutland  County.    Centen9ial,  1876.    17387. 

Lower  Silurian.     White  and  dark  mottled;  crystalline.     Three  specimens. 

West  Rntland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    25710. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  5f  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17385. 

Lower  Silurian.    Gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  6 

inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.      Columbian   Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.    17386. 

Lower  Silurian.     White;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.   West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Eureka  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17388. 

Lower  Silurian.    Light  blue;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rut. 

land  County.     Rntland  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    5^X30. 
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Limestone  [marble].  Lower  Silurian.  Pure  white;  crystalline;  stataarj  marble. 
West  Ratland,  Rutland  County.  Rutland  Marble  Company.  Tenth  CeDsna, 
1880.    25731. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Ratland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25732. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  raottlod;  crystalline.    Aboat  10  by  10 

by  6  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.    17380. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10 

by  6  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  187C.     17381. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    Aboat  8^  by6 

inches.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.    17382. 

Lower  Silurian.    White;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    Aboat8^by8iby6iQcheik 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17384. 

Lower  Silarian.    White;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  6  incbe6. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.    17384. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10 

by  6  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.     17361. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  9i  by  6  inches.    West  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.  Columbian  Marble  Company.  Centennial,  1876.  ITXSL 

Lower  Silurian.     White;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    About  10  by  9  by  Cinches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17-364. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  mottled  ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  6  incheai 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17365. 

Lower  Silurian.    White ;  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17366. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray;  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    About  8^  by  6  inches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17376. 

Lower  Silurian.    White;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches. 

West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial, 
1876.     17377. 

Lower  Silurian.    Gray  and  white  mottled.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17373. 

Lower  Silurian.    Blue-gray  and  white  mottled  ;  crystalline.    About  8  by  8  by 

4  inches.     West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26015. 

-  Lower  Silurian;  blue-gray  and  white,  mottled ;  crystalline.    About  12 by  12 by 

8  inches.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    26027. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  Sherman  <&  Slason.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25802. 
— —    Lower  Silurian;    white,  green-veined ;    crystalline.    Two  specimens.     West 
Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Quarry  of  Sherman  &  Slason.    Tenth  Cen^is, 
1880.    25803, 
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Limoatone   [marblej.    Lower  Silurian;   pnro   white;   erystallino.     West  RiitlaTid, 
Rutland  County.     Qnarry  of  Gibson  &  Woodfin.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25734. 

Lower  Silurian;  light  blue;   dark  veined;  orystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land County.     Quarry  of  Gibson  <fe  Woodan.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    257;}5. 

Lower  Silurian ;  gray  and  white,  mottled ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.     West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25217. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  blue,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Quarry  of  Sheldon  &  Slason.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25728. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  orystalline.    Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 

inches;  used  as  a  shelf.    West  Rutland,  1876.    17349. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.     Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 

inches;  used  as  a  shelf.    West  Rutland,  1876.     17350. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white ;  crystalline.    Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 

inches ;  used  as  a  shelt     West  Rutland,  1876.    17351.  * 

Lower  Silurian ;  white;    crystalline.    Marble  slab,  about  3  feet  by  11  by  18 

inches;  used  as  a  shelt    West  Rntland,  1876.    17340. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white ;  green  veined ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    West  Rut- 

land, RaUand  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17458. 

Lower  Silurian^  water  blue-;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Rutland  Marblhe  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17460. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white  ;  gre<in  veined ;  crjtstalline.    12-lnch  cube.    West  Rut- 

land, Rntland  County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.  17461. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystalline.    West  Rntland,  Rutland  Connty.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    17390. 

Lower  Silorian;  white;  green  veined;  orystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

Connty.    Centennial,  1876.    17391. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  orystalline.    12-inch  cnbe.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1676.    17451. 

Lower  Silorian ;  pure  white ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    TtTest  Rutland,  Rut- 

land Connty.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17454. 

Lower  Silurian;  White;  crystalline.     12- inch  cube.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.     Centennial,  1876.    17455. 

Lower  Silnrian;  white;  green  veined;  orystalline.    12-inch  cube.    WestRn! 

land,  Rntland  Connty.     Centennial,  1876.    17456. 
— -    Lower  Silnrian ;  white ;  green  veined ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    West  Rut- 
land, Rntland  County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.   17459. 

Lower  Silnrian ;  white ;  'crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Rut- 

land Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17392. 

Lower  Silurian;  whit»;  green  Tsined;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rntland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.     17393. 

Lower  Silnrian;  light  blue;  dark  veined;   crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land Connty.    Rntland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17395. 

Lower  Silnrian  ;  light  blue  ;  white  spotted ;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rut- 

land Connty.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17396. 

Lower  Silnrian;  white;  dark  veined;   crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    CiBntenniol,  1876.    17397. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  crystalline.    West  Rhtland,  Rutland  County. 

Rntland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17398. 

-  Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white ;  crystalline.    West  Rutland,  Rutland  Connty. 

Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17400. 
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Limestone  [nmrble}.    Longer  Silurian;  vrhite;  dark  spotted;  crystalline.     West 
Rutland,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17394. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  dark  veined;  crystalline.     10-inch  cube.    Centre  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.    Eureka  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17356. 

Lower  Silurian;    white;    dark  spotted;  orystallhie.    12-inoh  cube.    Centre 

Rutland,  Rutland   County.    Eureka   Marble    C<)paikany.    Centennial,  1876. 
17357. 

White ;  orystalRne.    Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  2  ftet  wide,  and  2  inches 

thick.    Centre  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17341. 

White ;  crystalline.    Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  high,  2  feet  wide,  and  2  inches 

thick.    Centre  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17343. 

White;  crystalline.    Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  high, 2  feet  wide,  and  2  inches 

thick.    €entre  Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17345. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;  dark  veined;  crystalline.    10-inch  cube.    Centre  Rut- 

land, Rutland  County.     Centennial,  1876.    17355. 

Crystalline ;  white ;  green  veined.    Slab  about  2  feet  9  inches  by  2  feet  wide 

by  2  inches  thick.    Centre  Rutland.    Centennial,  1876.    17338. 

Lower  Silurian;  pure  white;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Pi ttsford,  Rutland 

County.     Pittaford  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25690. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;   dark  veined;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.    Pittsford, 

Rutland  County.    Burlington  Manufacturing  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17468. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  water-blue;  crystalline.    12-inohcube.    North  Pittsford,  Rut- 

land   eounty.    Burlington    Manufacturing    Company.    Centennial,    1876. 
17464. 

Lower   Sflurian ;    white ;    dailc    veined ;    crystalline.    12-inch   cube.    North 

Pittsford,  Rutland  County.    Burlington  Manufacturing  Company.    Centen- 
nial, 1876.    17466. 

Lower  Sflurian ;   white ;  dark  veined^;  crystalline.    About  12  by  12  by  12 

inches.    North  Pittsford,  Rutland  County.    Burlington  Manufhcturing  Com- 
pany.   Centennial,  1876.    -17467. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white ;  fine  crystalline.    South  Wallingford,  Rutland 

County.    William  W.  Kelley's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26300. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  10  by  10  by  6  inches ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.     Suther- 

land Falls,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17358. 

Lower  Silurian,  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    Sntheriand  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17509. 

-  Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Sutherland  Fals,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17500. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  cr^rstalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17501. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spotted;  cr^i^talline.    About  10  by  10 by  8 inches. 

Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland  Company ;  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company. 
Centennial,  1876.     17369. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spottetl ;  crystalline.     12-inch  cube.     Sutherland 

Falls,  Rutland  County.     Centennial,  lb76.     17370. 

Lower  Silurian;  w>hite,   dark  veined;  crystalline.    About  8^  by  6  inches. 

Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17371. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted;  crystalline.     12-imch  cube.    Sutherland 

Falls.  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17373. 
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LimoBtoue  [marble].    Lower  Silurian;  white;  crystallino.    Satberland Falls,  Rut- 
land County.    Centennial,  1876.     17502. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  mottled;   crystalline.     Sutherland  Falls,  Rut- 

land Connty.    Centennial,  1876.     17503. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    17506. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rut- 

land County.    Centenni  al,  1876.     17507. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland 

County.    Centennial,  1876.     17.508. 

Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  veined;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    Sutherland 

Falls,  Rutland 'County;  Sutherland  Falls  Marble  Company.     Centennial, 
1876.     17374. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    Boutherland 

Falls,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17359. 

Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray ;  fossiliferous.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  Connty. 

Quarry  of  Fiske  and  Bdrney.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26926. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white;  crystalline.    Dorset,  Bennington  County.    Quarry  of 

Freedly  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26273. 

Lower  Silurian;  white;    crystalline.     Dorset,    Bennington    County.    S.    F. 

Prince's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26274. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white ;  crystalline.    Dorset,  Bennington  County.    Quarry  of 

S.  F.  Phnce  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26733. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    12- inch  cube.    East  Dor- 

set, Bennington  County.    Centennial,  1876.    25087. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    10- inch  cube.    East  Dorset, 

Bennington  County.     Centennial,  1876.     17462. 
'—    Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Rutland,  Rutland  County. 
Quarry  of  Flint  Bros.  &,  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25805. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white;  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Two  specimens.    Rutland, 

Rutland  County.    Quarry  of  Flint  Bros.  &,  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25736. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white ;  crystalline ;  statuary  marble.    West  Rutland, 

Rutland  Connty.     Quarry  of  Sheldon  «&  Slason.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25729. 

Lower  Silurian ;  white;  crystalline.    Pittsford,  Rutland  County.    Quarry  of 

F.  W.  Smith  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.   26674. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  blue  and  white;  crystalline.    Pittsford,  Rutland  County. 

Quarry  of  F.  W.  Smith  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26675. 

-  Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  spotted ;  crystalline.    Pittsford,  Rutland  Connty. 

Quarry  of  F.  W.  Smith  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.     26676. 
. Lower  Silurian ;  white,  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    Pittsford,  Rutland  Connty. 

George  £.  Hall's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25692. 
■  Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  spotted;  crystalline.    South  Wallingford,  Rut 

land  County.    William  W.  Kclley's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26677. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  b  lue,  and  white  mottled ;  crystalline.    Two  specimens. 

South  Wallingford,  Rutland  County.    WiUiam  W.  Kelley's  quarry.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    26678. 

Lower  Silurian ;  pure  white ;  crystalline ;  statuary  marble.    Brandon,  Rutland 

County.    Brandon  Statuary  Marble  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25689. 

-  ■'     Lower  Silurian;  white,  dark  veined;  crystalline.    East  Dorset,  Ben ninpcton 

County.    Quarry  of  D.  L.  Kent  d&  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26275. 
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Limcstcne  [marble].    Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  veined  ;  crystalline.    New  Ha- 
ven, Addison  County.    Cutter  Marble  Comi>any.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27034. 

Lower  Silurian ;  French  gray ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Swanton,  Franklin 

County.    Quarry  of  George  and  R.  L.  Barney.    Tenth  Census,  18^0.    26928. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  gray  and  white  mottled.    About  10  by  10  by  6  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17379. 

Lower  Silurian  ;  white,  dark  verned ;  crystalline.    About  8i  by  6  inches.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Columbian  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876. 
17360. 

Lower  Silurian ;  water-blue ;  dark  veined ;  crystalline.    12-inch  cube.    West 

Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Rutland  Marble  Comp/iny.    Centennial,  1876. 
17459. 

Lower  Silurian ;   white  green  veined ;   crystalline.    West  Rutland,  RnUaod 

County.    Rutland  Marble  Company.    Centennial,  1876.    17399. 

Lower  Silurian ;    white  dark  veined  j  crystalline.    About  10  by  10  by  7^ 

inches.    Sutherland  Falls,  Rutland  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17367. 
Magnesian  limeatone.     Lower  Silurian;  dark  gray,  nearly  black;  fossiliferoos. 
Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County.    Quarry  of  Goodsell  Sl  Hursh.    Tenth  Cen- 
sus, 1880.    26185. 

Lower  Silurian ;  gray ;  fine  grained ;  fossilifcrous.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26186. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray  ;  compact ;  fossilifcrous.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Quarry  of  Ira  &  J.  P.  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26188. 

Lower  Silurian;  blue-black;    compact.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  Coanty. 

Quarry  of  Ira  &  J.  P.  Hall.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26189. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  compact ;  fossilifcrous.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Quarry  of  H.  C.  Fisk  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26190. 

Lower  Silurian ;  blue- black ;  compact.     Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  Coanty. 

Quarry  of  H.  C.  Fisk  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26191. 

Lower  Silurian ;   dark  gray ;    fine  and  compact.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Burlington  Manufacturing  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26673. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  gray ;  fossilifcrous.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle  County. 

Quarry  of  Fiske  &  Barney.    Centennial,  1876.    17420. 

Lower  Silurian;  black;  compact;  fossil iferons.    Isle  La  Motte,  Grand  Isle 

County.    Quarry  of  Fiske  &  Barney.     Centennial,  1876.    17421. 

Lower  Silurian ;  nearly  black ;  fossiliferons.    12-inch  cube.    Isle  La  Motte, 

Grand  Isle  County.    Quarry  of  Fiske  &  Barney.    Centennial,  1876.     17422. 
Dolomite  [marble].    Cambrian;  pink  and  gray  mottled;  fine;  compact.    Mallefs 
Bay,  Chittenden  Coanty.    Centennial,  1876.    17495. 

Cambrian ;    light  red  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.    About  5^  by  5^  by  2) 

inches.     Mallet's  Bay,  Chittenden  County.    Centennial,  1876.    17496. 

Cambrian ;  pink  mottled.    About  7  by  7J  by  7J  inches.    Mallet's  Bay,  Chit- 

tenden, Coanty.    Centennial,  1876.    17497. 

Cambrian;    red  mottled.     6-inch  cube.     Mallet's  Bay,  Chittenden   Coanty 

Centennial,  1876.     17489. 

Cambrian ;  dark  pink ;  fine  and  compact.    About  4  by  4  by  2^  inches.    Mal- 

let's Bay,  Chittenden  County.    Centennial,  1876.     17490. 

Cambrian;    pink   mottled;    fine   and    compact.     Mallet's  Bay,    Chittenden 

County.    Centennial,  1876.    Two  specimens.     17493. 
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Dolomite  [marble].    Cambrian  ;  re<l  mottled;  fioo  and  compact.    About  4 J  by  4  by 
*2  inches.    Mallet^s  Bay,  Chittenden  County.     Centennial,  1H7G.     17492. 

Cambrian;  red  mottled;  fine;  compact.    Abont  9f  by  7^  l»y  2  inches.     Mal- 

let's Bay,  Chittenden  County.    Ceutennial,  1876.     17494. 

Cambrian ;  red  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.    Mallet's  Bay,  Chittenden  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    25200. 

Cambrian;   rod  and  whit©  mottled;   fine  and  compact.     Swanton,  Franklin 

County.    Quarry  of  George  and  R.  L.  Barney.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26929. 

Cambrian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  12-ipch  cube.    Swanton,  Franklin  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    17416. 

Lower  Silurian ;  red  and  white  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.    Swanton,  Frank- 

lin County.    George  Barney's  quarry.    Centennial,  1876.     17419. 

Cambrian;  red  and  white  mottled;   fine  and  compact.    Swanton,  Franklin 

County.    Quarry  of  George  and  R.  L.  Barney.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26927. 
Biotite  granite.    Medium;  gray.    Near  Woodbury,  Washington  County.    Quarry 
of  J.  Ainsworth  Sc  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25581. 

Medium;  dark  gray.    Near  Woodbury,  Washington  County.    C.  W.  Cilley's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25582. 

Medium ;  dark  gray.    Near  Woodbury,  Washington  County.     C.  W.  Cillcy's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26647. 

Medium;  gray.    Barre,  Washington  County.    Quarry  of  Wetmore  Sl  Morse. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25584. 

Medium;  gray.    Barre,  Washington  County.    E.  L.  Smith's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25585. 

Medium;  gray.     Barre,  Washington  County.    G.  W.  Mann's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25586. 

Fine;    gray.    Foot   cube.     Barre,   Washington    County.     Centennial,   1876. 

17478. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    Brunswick,  Essex  County.    Saint  Johnsbury  Granite  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Census,  1880.    26184. 

Muscovite  granite.    Fine;  very  light  gray,  nearly  white.    B<^thel,  Windsor  County. 
E.  Kittredge's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25566. 

Fine;  very  light  gray,  nearly  white.    Bethel,  Windsor  County.    Quarry  of 

E.  Sturtevant  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25567. 

Fine;  very  light  gray,  nearly  white.    Foot  cube.    Bethel,  Windsor  County. 

Centennial,  1876.    17469. 
Biotite  muscoyite  granite.    Medium;  light  gray.    Ryegate,  Caledonia  County. 
R.  W.  Laird's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26183. 

Coarse;  gray.    Ryegate,  Caledonia  County.    R.  F.  Carter's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26487. 
Slate.    Cambrian ;  blue-black.     Two  specimens.    Northfield,  Washington  County. 
Adams  Slate  and  Tile  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25587. 

Cambrian ;  brownish  gray.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  County. 

Eagle  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25807. 

Cambrian;  green  and  purple.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  County, 

Eagle  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25808. 

Cambrian ;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  County.    Eagle 

Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25809. 
— —    Cambrian;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  IJ  inches.    Castloton,  Rutland  County.    Blue 
Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1180.    25810. 
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Slate.    Cambrian;    greeniHli.    4  by  4  by  3  incbes.     Fair  Haven,  Rutland  Coanty. 
Quarry  of  P.  Roberts.     Tentb  Ceusua,  1830.    25811. 

Cambrian;  parple.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Two  specimens.    Castleton,  Ratland 

County.    Quarry  of  Clifford  &  Litchfield.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25813. 

Cambrian;    purple.     Castleton,   Rutland    County.     Quarry  of   R.   Conway. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25814. 
Cambrian ;  purple.    4  by  4  by  i  inches.    Castleton,  Rutland  County.    Snow- 
den  Slate  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25815. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.    Castleton,  Rutland  County.    Lake  Shore  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25816. 

Cambrian;  fi^eenish.    Poultney,  Rutland  County.    Ever^een  Slate  Company. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    25817. 

Cambrian;  reddish.    Fair  Haven,  Rutland  County.    Quarry  of  Griffiths  Owen 

&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25818. 

Cambrian ;  red.    4  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Rutland,  Rutland  County.    Quarry  of 

L.  Owens  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25953. 

Cambrian ;  green.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Poultney,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  L.  Owens  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25954. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.    4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Two  specimens.    Poultney,  Rut- 

land County.    Qlobo  Slate  Company.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25955. 

Cambrian ;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Two  specimens.    Poultney,  Rutland 

County.    Quarry  of  J.  Evans  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25956. 

Cambrian;  green.  4  by  4  by  2  inches.   Poultney,  Rutland  County.  Macgrath's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25970. 

Cambrian;  green.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Poultney,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  D.  Culver.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25971. 

Cambrian;    greenish.    4  by  4  by  ^  inches.     Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     M. 

Welch's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26039. 

Cambrian ;  green.    4  by  4  by  2^  incbes.    Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     Quarry 

of  W.  J.  Evans.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26040. 

Cambrian  ;  green.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Pawlet,  Rutland  County.    J.S.War- 

ren's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2C041. 

Cambrian;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  2  incbes.    Pawlet,  Rutland  County.    Quarry 

of  H.  J.  Williams.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26042. 

Cambrian ;  purple.    4  by  4  by  1 J  inches.    Pawlet,  Rutland  County.     E.  R.  Nor- 

ton's quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26043. 

Cambrian ;  green.    West  Pawlo^,  Ratland  County.     BrowncU  Slate  and  Flag- 

ging Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26044. 

Cambrian ;  green.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    West  Paw  let,  Rutland  County.  Quarry 

of  H.  W.  Hughes.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26045. 

Cambrian ;  green.    4  by  4  by  21  inches.    West  Pawlet,  Rutland  Coanty.    Quar- 

ry of  Rising  &  Nelson.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26046. 

Cambrian;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  2i  inches.    West  Pawlet,  Rutland  County. 

Quarry  of  O.  Evans  &  Son.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    20047. 

Cambrian ;  greenish.    4  by  4  by  1,  and  4  by  4  by  2  inches.    Two  specimens. 

West  Pawlet,  Rutland  County.    H.   Dillingham's  quarry.    Tenth  Censas, 
1880.    26048. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.   Slab  8  inches  square.    Dummerston,  Windham  County. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26160. 

Cambrian ;  blue-black.   4  by  4  by  2  incbes.    8  miles  from  Brattloborough,  Wind- 

Imm  County.    T.  Johnson's  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.     26161. 
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Slate.  Cambrian ;  green.  4  by  4  by  1^  inobcs.  Two  specimens.  Poaltney,  Ratland 
County.    Eureka  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    27183. 

VIRGINIA. 

Steatito  [soapstone].  Medium;  compact;  blue-gray.  Near  Langley,  Fairfax 
County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25254. 

Very  light  colored,  schistose.     Near  Falls   Church,  Fairfax  County.    E.  L. 

Howard,  1883.    28649. 
Oypsum.    Coarse;  gray;  white  mottled.    Saltville,  Smyth.  County     Holston  SaU 
and  Plaster  Company.    Centennial,  1876.  27129. 

Wliite;  darkyeined.  Saltville,  Smyth  County.    Quarries  of  Stuart  d:.  Palmer. 

Centennial,  1876.    27153. 
Limestone  [atalagmitio  marble].    About  13  by  8  inches.    Luray,  Page  County. 
From  Luray  Cave.    Gift  of  Henry  Horan,  1855.    37643. 

About  14f  by  lOJ  by  7i  inches.    Luray,  Page  County.    From  Luray  Cave. 

Robert  Corson,  1161.     25637. 

About  4i  by  3^  by  3f  inches.   Luray,  Page  County.    From  Luray  Cave.    Robert 

Corson,  1881.    25:^74. 
Limestone  [stalagmite  marble].    Light  brown.    4^  by  2  by  1  Inches.    Rockbridge 
County.    U.  S.  General  Land  Office,  1882.     27268. 

A  polished  slab  14  by  15  by  i  inches,  mounted  in  a  black  frame.    Taken  from  a 

small  cave  that  had  become  completely  filled  up  by  the  stalagmitic  deposit. 
Locality,  about  20  miles  northwest  from  Lexington,  Rockbridge  County. 
Dr.  George  W.  Hawes.    26434. 

Limestone  [marble].  Cross-section  of  a  stalagmite.  Oval  in  shape;  about  8|  by  6 
by  2  inches.    Luray  Cave,  Page  County.    Robert  R.  Corson,  1881.    27056. 

Pink,  crystalline.    Near  Aldie,  Loudoun  County.     Miss  Carter's  quarry.  E. 

Howard,  1883.    36788. 

Upper  Silurian.    Gray  with  pink  spots;  fossiliferous.    Craigsville,   Augusta 

County.    Coral  Marble  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25481. 

Upper  Silurian.    Reddish;  fossiliferous;  semi-crystalline.    Craigsville,  Augusta 

County.   Craig's  quarry.    Tenth  Census.    25598. 

Dolomite  [marble].  Red ;  finely  crystalline.  Madison  Run  Station^  Orange  County. 
H.  T.  &  W.  G.  Douglass,  1882.     26989. 

Calcareous  Dolomite  [marble].  Pale ;  pink ;  crystalline.  Loudoun  County.  Lou- 
doun County  Marble  Quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880.    27073. 

Marble.  Red  and  green  mottled.  6  by  4  by.  1  inches.  Ashby's  Gap,  Cumberland 
County.     A.  S.  Payne's  quarry.    Centennial,  1876.    27198. 

Magnesian  Limestone  [marble].  Upper  Silurian.  Gray,  with  pink  spots  j  fossil- 
iferous. Craigsville,  Augusta  County.  Coral  Marble  Company.  Tenth  Census, 
1880.     25482. 

Gray,   and   dark-blue  gray,  nearly  black.    Two  specimens.    Near   Natural 

Bridge,  Rockbridge  County.  J.  G.  Steele's  quarry.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26752. 

Biotite  granite.  Medium ;  gray  and  greenish  gray.  Two  specimens.  Namozin 
district,  Dlnwiddie  County.    D.  W.  Lassiter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    2527H. 

Medium;    greenish  gray.     Namozin    district,   Dinwiddle    County.    Mayfield 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  ISriO.    25279. 
Medium;  gray.     Granite,  Chestei-fiold  County,    Old  Dominion  Granite  Com- 
pany.   Tenth  Census,  18d0.    25*^72, 
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Biotite  granite.    Meditun ;  gray.    Two  spi-cimens.    Manchester,  ChctfterGeld  Coanty. 
Westham  Granite  Company.    Tenth  Ccnens,  l^ifiO.    25271. 

Fine;  gray.    Tackahoe  district,   Henrico  Connty.    Quarry  of  J.  B.  Mitchel 

A,  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25-2C9. 

Mediom;  g^y.    Near  Richmond,  Honrico  Connty.    Richmond  Granite  Com- 

pany.   Tenth  Censns,  1680.    25270. 
Muflcovite  granite.    Medium;  light  gray.    Near  Fredericksbnrgh,  Spottsylvania 

County.    E.  J.  Leybum's  qoarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    25263. 
Biotite  gneiss.    Fine ;  dark  gray ;  two  specimens.    Lynchbargh,  Campbell  Connty. 

Fishing  Creek  Qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  lt«0.    25280. 
Biotite  schist.    Fine;  dark  gray.    Near  Chain  Bridge,  Fanqnier  County     Gilbert's 

qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25289. 
Ampliibolite.    Compact ;  dark  green.    Lynchburgh,  Campbell  County.     R.  Evans, 

18&S.    35908. 
Diabase.    Mesozoio.    Medium;  dark  gray.    Used  only  for  street  payements;  three 

miles  from  Leesburgh,  Londoun  County.    T.  W.  Edwards'  quarry    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    25963. 

Mesozoic.    Fine ;  dark  gray.    Near  Catletts  Station,  Fanqnier  County.    Used 

only  for  street  pavements.    Fauquier  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25341. 
Sandstone.    Juro-Cretaceous.    Light  colored,  soft  and  friable.    Aoquia  Creek,. Staf- 
ford County.    Colonel  Edward  Clark,  1881.    25007. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.    Saltville,  Washington  County.    Centennial,  1876. 

27131. 

Triassic.    Light   reddish-brown;   fine.    Manassas,   Prince   William    County. 

MayCeld  Brownstone  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27243. 
Slate.    Bine-black.    Slab   8   inches  sqaare.    New  Canton,  Buckingham   County. 
Quarry  of  Edwards  &  Roberts.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25275. 

Blue-black.    Slab  8  inches  sqaare.    New  Canton,  Buckingham  County.    Quarry 

of  J.  R.  Williams  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25277. 

WKST  VIHGINIA. 

Limestone  [marble].    Light  gray;  coarse.    Near  Snyder's  Mills,  JoiTerson  Connty. 
Tenth  Census,  1880.     26100. 

Magnewlan  limestone  [marble].     Coarucly  variegated,  crystalline.    Near  Dam  No. 

4,  Jefferson  and  Berkeley  Counties.    Snyder's  Mills  qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

26101. 
Sandstone.    Medium;  light  colored.    Wheeling,  Ohio  County.    Quarry  of  Schule 

&  Lotz.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25659. 

Coarse;  buff.    Near  Grafton,  Taylor  County.    Grafton  quarries.    Tenth  Census, 

1880.    26849. 

Fine ;  dark  gray.    Rowlesburgh,  Preston  County.     Quarry  of  Sullivan  &  Peat. 

Tenth  Censns,  1880.    26850. 

Carboniferous ;  medium ;  light  colored.    Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County. 

Connor's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26949. 

Carboniferous,  medium ;  light  gray.     Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  Connty.    J. 

T.  Quarrior's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26950. 

Carboniferous;  medium;  light  colored.    Near  Charleston,  Kanawha  County. 

"Coon-Skiu"  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  18S0.    26952. 

Medium;  light  colored.    Purkoraburgh,  Wood  County.     **PoleCat"  quarr;|k 

Tenth  Census,  18:^0.     201)03, 
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Sandstone.    Doll  rod;  fine  and  compact.     Berkeley  Springs,  Morgan  County.  Philip 
Pendleton.     36829. 

WASHINGTON  TERRITOKY. 

Sandstone.    Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Bellingham  Bay, Whatcom  County.    Quarry 
of  C.  Seidel  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26248. 

Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.    Chukanut  Bay,  Whatcom  County.    Quarry  of  C. 

Seidel  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26961. 

WISCONSIN. 

Dolomite.    Upper  Silurian.    Light  drab;  cellular.    Near  Racine,  Racine  County. 
Quarry  of  C.  Fox  dt  Sons.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27155. 

Upper  Silurian.    Light  drab;  fine  and  compact.   Waukesha,  Waukesha  County. 

Quarry  of  Hadfield  &  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27066. 

Upper  Silurian.    Light  colored;  fine  and  compact.    Waukesha,  Waukesha 

County.    Quarry  of  Hadfield  <&  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27067. 
— ^    Upper  Silurian.    Light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compact ;  two  specimens.    Mil- 
waukee, Milwaukee  Counti^.    Story  Brothers  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
27083. 

Upper  Silurian.    Coarse  and  fine;  light  drab;  two  specimens.    Milwaukee, 

Milwaukee  County.     Milwaukee    Stone    Company.    Tenth  Census,   1880. 
27112. 

Lower  Silurian.    Fine ;  porous ;  very  light  buff.    Near  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse 

County.    J.  Neilson^s  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26463. 
«—    Lower  Silurian.    Fine ;  porous ;  very  light  buff.    Near  La  Crosse,  La  Crosse 
County.    M.  Neilson's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26464. 

Upper  Silurian.    Light  drab;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Fond  dn  Lac, 

Fond  du  Lac  County.    C.  Geiger's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25i64. 

Upper  Silurian;  drab;  cellular,    Waupnn,  Fond  du  Lao  County.    Waupun 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    27176. 

-  Upper  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  very  fine  and  porous.    Taycheedah  Township, 

Fond  du  Lac  County.     Quarry  of  Berry  &  Bannister.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
25883. 

Upper  Silarian;  light  drab;  very  fine  and  compact;  will  take  a  good  polish; 

2  specimens.    Byron,  Fond  du  Lao  County.    S.  Sylvester's  quarry.     Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25881. 

-  Upper  Silurian  ;  light  colored  and  drab;  very  fine  and  compact;  2  specimens. 

Byron,  Fond  dn  Lac  County.    Quarry  of  S.  Sylvester,  jr.    Tenth  Census, 
1880.    25882. 

Upper  Silurian ;  very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Eden  Station,  Fond 

du  Lac  County.    Marblehead  Lime  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25884. 

Upper  Silurian ;  light  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Takes  a  good  polish. 

Near  Eden,  Fond  du  Lac  County.    Quarry  of  Nast  Bros.  Sl  Co.    Tenth 
Census,  1880.    25885. 

-  Upper  Silurian ;  very  fine  and  compact ;  light  colored.    Eden,  Fond  du  Lac 

County.    Cardiff  quarry.    J.  8.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27517. 

Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Sheboygan,  Sheboygan 

County.    Quarry  of  H.  E.  Roth.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26U40. 
■    Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Sheboygan  Falls,  Sheboygan 

County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26941. 
■  Upper  Silurian ;  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Near  Manitowoc,  Manitowoc 

County.    Quarry  of  Lewis  Miller  *&  Co.    Tea th  Census,  1880.    265)^3, 
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Dolomite.    Lower  Silurian ;  coarse ;  dark  drab.    Near  Osbkosh,  Winnebago  Coonty. 
F.  Last's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    ar)886. 

Lower  Silurian.     Coarse;   dark  drab.    Near  Oshkosb,  Winnebago  Coanty. 

Quarry  of  Schneider  <&  Frank.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25887. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  drab.    Near  Monasha,  Winnebago  County.    B.  Sootf a 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1680.    25942. 

Lower  Silurian;    dark  drab.     Neenah,  Winnebago  County.     P.  McGratb's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25943. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  colored  and  dark  mottled ;  2  specimens.    River  Falls, 

Pierce  County.    T.  Walker's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27174. 
— —    Lower  Silurian;  fine;  very  light  buff.    Near  Winona  mine,  Buffalo  County. 
Quarry  of  H.  J.  Willis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26641. 

Lower  Silurian ;  coarse;  buff  mottled.    Near  Winona  mine,  Buffalo  County. 

Quarry  of  H.  J.  Willis.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26642. 

Lower  Silurian;  drab.    Near  Kaukanna,  Outagamie  County.    United  States 

Government  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25940. 

Lower  Silurian ;  drab.    Ledyard,  Outagamie  County.    Kaukanna  Water  Power 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    25941. 

Lower  Silurian ;  dark  drab.   Near  Duck  Creek  Station,  Brown  County.    Chicago 

and  Northwestern  Railway  Company.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    25957. 

Light  drab;   cellular.    Hayton,  Calumet  County.    Cardiff  quarry.     J.  S.  F. 

Bat<5hen,  1883.    27509. 

Light  drab ;  fine  and  porous.    Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  County.    Mareden's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27054. 
Biotite  gneiss.    Fjne ;  red.    Village  of  Black  River  Falls,  Jackson  County.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    26702. 
Qranite.    Medium;  reddish  brown.    Montello,  Marquette  County.    Montello  Granite 

Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26915. 

Wausau,  Marathon  County.    J.  Kolter's  quarry.    Teuth  Census,  1880.    26921. 

Hornblende  granite.    Medium ;  dark  brownish.    Wausau,  Marathon  County.     Big 

Bull  Falls  quarry.     Tenth  Census,  1880.    26922. 
Quartz  Porphyry.    Dark,  nearly  black.    Marquette,  Green  Lake  County.    Wampum 
Granite  Company.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27177. 

Dark,  nearly  black.    Near  Brandon,  Fond  du  Lac  County.    J.  Dcnsmore^s 

quarry     J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28503. 

Sandstone.    Ix>wer  Silurian ;  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Near  Ableman,  Sauk 
County.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26703. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  eolored ;  fine  and  compact.    Ableman,  Sauk  County.   W. 

Lee's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26704. 

Lower  Silurian ;  light  red  and  very  light  colored ;  fine  and  friable.  Two  speci- 

mens.   Mauston,  Juneau  County.    H.  V.  Train's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 
26917, 

Lower  Silurian ;  fine ;  light  colored.    Near  Mauston,  Juneau  County.    C.  W. 

Potter's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26939. 

Very  light  colored.    Near  Packwaukee,  Marquette  County.    T.  B.  Hawes's 

quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26919. 

Nearly  quartzite.    Lower  Silurian;   light  colored.     Stevens'  Point,  Portage 

County.    J.  N.  Avery's  quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26920. 

Nearly  quartzite.    Lower  Silurian;  light  colored ;  compact.      Grand  Rapids, 

Wood  County.    Quarry  of  J.  Edward^  6^  Co.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26918. 
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Sandstone.  Lower  Silarian ;  fine ;  very  light  baff.  Near  Madison,  Dane  Coimty. 
A.  Kionear's  qoarry.    Tenth  CeusuB,  1880.    27077. 

Quartzito.  Lower  Silarian ;  gray ;  very  hard  and  compaot.  Near  Waterloo,  Jeffer- 
son County.  Wisoonsin  and  Chicago  Quarrying  Company.  Tenth  Census,  1880. 
27154. 

Lower  Silarian;  gray;  yery  hard  and  oompact.    Near  Waterloo,  Jefferson 

County.     Chicago  and  Wisoonsin  Quarrying  Company.    J.  8.  F.  Batchen, 
1882.     27193. 

WYOMING. 

Oranito.    Medium ;  pink.    Sherman,  Albany  Coanty.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26984. 

Fine ;  light  reddish.    Sherman,  Albany  County.    Tenth  Census,  188d.    26986. 

Hornblende  granite.    Very  coarse ;  red.    Dale  Creek.    Q.  Griffith's  quarry.    Tenth 

Census,  1880.    25558. 

Methods  of  CumNa  and  Polishinq. 

The  three  independent  series  enumerated  below  are  designed  to  show  the  kind  of 
finish  commonly  applied  to  the  different  varietios  of  stone.  The  illustrations  on 
Plate  IV  were  drawn  from  these,  and  the  descriptions  given  on  page  319  explain  the 
methods  by  which  each  finish  is  produced  and  for  what  fcind  of  work  each  is  particu- 
larly adapted. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  a  series  of  nineteen  blocks,  white  and  colored  marbles,  in 
sizes  about  12  inches  square  by  2  inches  thick,  from  quarries  at  West  Rutland,  Vt. 
Gift  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company,  1882.  They  are  finished  as  follows:  Rock 
face,  26878 ;  rough-pointed  surface,  26877  and  27334 ;  fine-pointed  surface,  26876  and 
27340;  tooth-chiseled  surface,  26875  and  27332;  bush-hammered  surface,  26874; 
square-droved  surface,  26873  and  27335;  sanded  surface,  27337;  fine-sanded  surface, 
26871  and  27333;  pumiced  surface,  26872;  honed  surface,  27336;  acid-gloss  surface 
(polished),  26870  and  27338 ;  putty-gloss  surface  (polished),  26879  and  27339. 

(2)  The  second  is  a  series  of  eight  blocks  of  Quincy  (Mass. )  granite,  in  sizes  as  above, 
the  gift  of  Henry  Barker  A  Son,  Quincy,  Mass.  Rock  face,  27120 ;  pointed  surface, 
27118;  ax-hammered  surface,  27117;  sawed  surface,  27119;  six-cut  surface,  27116; 
eight-out  surface,  27115;  ten-cut  surface,  27114  ;  polished  surface,  27117. 

(3)  The  third  is  a  series  of  eight  blocks  of  light*oolored  Ohio  sandstone,  in  sizes 
about  12  inches  square  by  3  inches  thick.  Gift  of  the  McDermott  &  Beroa  Stone 
Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Rough-pointed  surface,  26903 ;  pointed  surface,  26995, 
26992,  and  26990;  fine-pointed  surface,  26994;  sanded  surface,  26997;  tooth-chiseled 
surface,  26991;  droved  surface,  26996. 

II.  Foreign. 

(1)  BRITISH  PROVINOKS  OF  KORTH  AMBRICA— CANADA. 

Limestone.  Dark  gray;  crystalline.  Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec.  J.  8.  F. 
Batchen,  1883.    28643. 

Dark  gray ;  semi-crystalline ;  fossiliferous.    Near  Montreal,  Province  of  Que- 

bec.   J.  S.F.  Batchen,  1883.    28644. 

Dark;  semi-crystalline;  fossiliferous.    Kingston,  Province  of  Ontario.    J.  S. 

F.  Batchen,  1883.    28645. 

Slate.    Blue-black.    Montreal,  Province  of  Quebec.    New  Rockland  Slate  Company. 

Centennial,  1876.    25241. 
Sandstone.    Lower  Silurian;  fine;  reddish.    Nepigon  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  Province 

of  Ontario.    Verte  Island  quarry.    J.  8.  F.  Batohen,  1883.    273eSI. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 39 
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Sandstone.  Lower  Silnrian ;  fine ;  reddish.  18-inoh  cabe.  North  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  Province  of  Ontario.  Verte  Island  Qnarry.  John  8.  P.  Batchen,  1883. 
27526. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Georgetown,  Province  of  Ontario.    John  8.  F.  Batcheo, 

1883.    28646. 

Fine ;  light  brown.    Near  Brampton,  Credit  River  YaUey.    Qnarry  of  K.  Chia- 

holm,  M.  P.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    34D93. 

Medium ;  brown.    Pyramidal  block,  about  9  inches  high  and  4  inches  aqoare  at 

base.    Harvey,  Albert  Sl  Co.,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    Mary-*s  Point 
Quarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27006. 

Medium ;  brown.    Pyramidal  block,  about  8  inches  high  and  4  inches  sqnare  at 

base.    Saokville,  Westmoreland  County,  Province  of  New  Brunswick:     Wood 
Point  Qnarry.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27007. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  gray.    Dorchester/  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    J. 

S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    27524. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Dressed  block,  30  inches  high,  cut  in  shape  of 

Liberty  Bell.    Dorchester,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    Centennial,  1876w 
25070. 

Sub-Carboniferous;  fine;  gray.    Large  block, 22  inches  wide, 3  feet  9  inches 

high,  surmounted  by  Liberty  Boll.    Dorchester,  Province  of  New  Bmnswiok. 
Centennial,  1876.    25071. 

Sub-Carboniferous;    fine;    olive.    Dorchester,  Westmoreland  County,  Prov- 

ince of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    26665. 

Sub-Carboniferous ;  fine ;  brown.    Mary's  Point,  Province  of  New  Bmnswiek. 

Tenth  Census,  1880.    26669. 

Fine;  light  brown  and  gray.    6  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Two  specimens.    Cliflon, 

Provinceof  New  Brunswick.     New  Orleans  Exposition,  1885.    37669. 
Biotite  granite.    Coarse  gray.    13  by  12  by  10  inches.    Purccll  Cove  quarries,  north- 
west arm  of  Halifax  County,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.    American  Society  Mining 
Engineers,  1886.    37852. 

Medium ;  gray.    12-inch  cu  be.    Shelbume,  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.    She!- 

bume  Quarry  Company.    American  Society  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    3785L 

Coarse ;  pinkish  gray.    Broken  column,  41  by  4  inches  and  4^  by  3  inches.    Two 

specimens.    St.  George,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    37666. 
Hornblende  granite.     Polished  urn  of  dark  red  granite.     St.  George,  Provinee  ol 
New  Brunswick.    35729. 

Coarse;  bright  red.    St.  George,  Province  of  New  Brunswick.    37G96. 

(2)  BBBMUDA. 

Coralline  limestone.    Nearly  white;  coarsely  cellular.   10  by  4  by  3f  inches.    Cen- 
tennial, 1876.    26009. 

(3)  MBZICO. 

Qypsnm.    White;    dark  veined.    Slab,  6  inches  square.     Mexican  Geographical 
Exploring  Commission,  1685.    37761. 

White;  fibrous.    Slab,  6  inches  square.    State  of  Sonera.    Mexican  Geographi- 

cal Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37763. 
Marble.    Compact;  yellowish.    Vera  Cruz.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.    37762. 
Limestone  [marble].    Fine;   white;   crystalline.     Slab,  6  inches  sqnare.     Vera 

Cruz.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37759. 
•— ~    White,  with  rust  spots ;  crystalline.    Slab,  6  inches  square.    State  of  Sonera. 
Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37760. 
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lalmestone  [marble].    White;  crystalline.    Slab,  6  inobes  sqaare.    State  of  Sonera. 
Mexican  Qeograpbical  Exploring  Commisaion,  1885.    37814. 

White;  crystalline.    Znmpango,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring Commission,  1885.    37715. 

Dnll  pinkish ;  fine  and  compact.    Slab,  6  inches  square.^  Tecali,  State  of  Pa- 

ebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37729. 

CretaoeooB.    Water-blae  and  gray ;  fossiliferons.    Three  specimens.    Tezint- 

lan,  State  of  Puebla.    Mexicsui  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885. 
37998. 
lalmestone.    Drab ;  fine  and  compact.    State  of  Paebla.     Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    38126. 
Travertine  [Mexican  onyx].    Paper-weight,  comiiosed  of  a  red  kidney-shaped  body 
on  a  white  base,  3  by  3  by  2  inches.    State  of  Poebla.    Purchased,  1885.    37593. 

Paper-weight.    State  of  Puebla.    Purchased,  1885.    37594. 

Nearly  colorless ;  transparent.     Irregular  slab,  6  by  3  by  ^  inclu    State  of 

Tecali,  Puebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37596. 

Paper-knife,  7i  inches  long.    State  of  Puebla.    Purchased,  1885.    37595. 

Nearly  white;  7i  by  5^  by  1  inch.    State  of  Puebla.    Charles  £.  Hall  &,  Co., 

1884.    36757. 

Light  green  and  white.    Three  blocks,  one  7}  by  7}  by  6  inches,  and  two  4 

by  4  by  If  inches ;  also  three  thin  slabs  of  the  same,  mounted  on  stands,  to 
show  veination.  Tecali,  State  of  Puebla.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    37640. 

Travertine.    Light  yariegated ;  6(  by  llf  by  2  inches.    State  of  Agnas  Calientes. 

Mexican  (Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37642. 
Tuff.    Light  colored ;  coarsely  vesicular.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Ctoographt- 

oal  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37709. 

Fine ;  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographieal  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37710. 

Fine;  light  colored;  soft  and  pliable.     State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican 'Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37694. 

Fine;  salmon  color.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37718. 

Pink.   State  of  Zacatecas.   Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885. 

37785. 

Fine;  light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexiean  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37713. 

Coarsely  porous;  Ught  pink.    State  of  Zacatecas.     Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37781. 

Coarse;  light  reddish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37782. 

Nearly  white,  streaked  with  yellow  and  red.    Two  specimens.    State  of  Zacate- 

cas.   Mexican  G(eographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37743. 

Light  colored;  slightly  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37738. 

Very  light  pinkish.    Santa  Cruz,  State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37732. 

Compact.     Five-inch  cube.    Two  specimens.     State  of  Zacatecas.     J.  8.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    36805. 

Compact;   reddish.     Five-inoh  cube.    State  of  Zacatecas.    J. 8. F. Batobeo^ 

1884.    36804. 
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TafiL    Gray.    Carved  block,  8  by  8  by  6  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geo- 
graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37806. 

Green.    Carved  block,  lOi  by  8  by  4  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.     37704. 

Green.    Carved  block,  10^  by  8  by.  4  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37705. 

Red.    Carved  block,  11  by  6  by  7  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geo- 

grapliical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37706. 

Green.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885. 

37724. 

Brown.    Carved  block,  11  by  8)  by  5  inches.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geo- 

logical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37788. 

Parplish  gray.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 

sion, 1885.    37751. 

Compact;  red, purplish,  and  white  mottled.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37764. 

Light  colored,  with  dark  reddish  spots.  State  of  Oaxaca.  Mexican  Geographi- 

cal Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37797. 

Mediam  ;   light  lavender.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37819. 

Compact ;  gray,  with  reddish  spots.    Six-inch  cube.    State  of  Morelos.    Mexi- 

can Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  lb85.    37720. 

Compact ;  light  reddish-brown.    Six-inch  cnbe.    State  of  Morelos.    Mexican 

Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37721. 

Very  light  gray;   vesicnlar,     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37692. 

— : —  Gray ;  coarsely  vesicnlar.  Vera  Craz.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.    37992. 

— ^  Coarse ;  gray.  State  of  Paebla.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 
sion, 1885.    37793. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.    Five-inch  culie.    Lagos,  State  of  Jalisco.    J.S.F. 

Batchen,1884.    36800. 

Light  brownish ;  cellular.    Five-inch  cube.    LVigos,  State  of  Jalisco.    J.S.F. 

Batchen,  1684.    36799. 

Fine;   light  colored.    Five-inch  cube.     State  of  Aguas  Calientes.     J.  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1884.    36802. 

Light  red.    La  Paz,  Lower  California.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    38002. 

Compact;  reddish.     Five-inch  cube.    State  of  Qneretaro.    J. S. F. Batchen, 

1884.    36793. 

Floe;  very  light  brown.    Five- inch  cube.    Leon,  State  of  Gnan%faato.    J.  8. 

F.  Batchen,  1884.    36797. 

—^  Light  colored ;  porous.  Five-inch  cube.  Leon,  State  of  Gnani^aato.  J.S.  F. 
Batchen,  1884.   36798. 

Coarse;  light  greenish-gray.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1865.     37719. 

Red;  friable.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37999. 

Tuff  (?).  Compact;  light  reddish-brown.    Six-inch  cube.    State  of  Morelos.    Mex- 
ican Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885,    37722. 

Gray,  streaked  with  ferruginous  red.    Six-inch  cube.     State  of  Morelos.    Mex- 

ican Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885*    37723. 
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llhyolite  tuff.    Reddish ;  coarse  and  friable.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geo- 
graphical  Exploring  Commission,  18bS.    37756. 

Fine;  light  gray.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37757. 
— '—    Fine;  light  fawn  colored.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 
ploring Commission,  1885.    37717. 

Fine;  nearly  white.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37810. 

Coarse ;  light  colored ;  soft  and  friable.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geograph- 

ical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37740. 

Light  colored ;  soft  and  friable,    fttate  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37742. 

Fine;  light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37775. 

Fine;  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37776. 

Coarse,  light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    3778. 

Fine ;  light  lavender.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission^  1885.    37779. 

Fine ;  light  greenish  gray.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

plOTing  Commission,  1885.    37784. 

Light  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1876.    37737. 

' Very  light  gray.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.    37731. 

Fine ;  light  reddish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37733. 

Compact ;  light  green.     State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37747. 

Compact;  light  green.    State  of  Oaxaca.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37750. 

Coarse;  light  green.    Znmpango,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring Commission,  1885.    37725. 

Fine;  very  light  colored;  soft  and  friable.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37749. 

Coarsely  vesicular;  yellowish.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37714. 

Fine ;  nearly  white,  streaked  with  red  and  yellow.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37736. 

Rhyolite  (?)  taH    Coarse ;   red.    Haelmetoca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission  1885.    37691. 

Rhyolite.    Brownish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.    37994. 

Compact ;  light  reddish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37730. 

Biownish  gray.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37758. 

Fine;  pinkish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37744. 
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RhyoUte.  Fine;  yery  light  colored.  State  of  Zacatecas.  Mexican  Qeographical 
Exploring  Compiistiion,  1885.    37745. 

Fine;  light  brown.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Qeographical  Exploring  Com> 

misMion,  1885.    37748. 

Light  red.    State  of  Oaxaca.     Mexican  Oeographioal  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.     37746. 

Fine;  light  lavender,  pink  and  light  colored;  friable.    Three  specimenB.   State 

of  Agaaa  Calientes.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,   1885. 
37766. 

Beddish ;  5>inch  cube.   'Leon,  State  of  Qnani^nato.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884. 

36796. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    State  of  San  Luis  Potosi.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37739. 

Gray ;  5-inch  onbe.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.    36790. 

Light  colored.    Santa  Bosa.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

1885.    37689. 

Gray ;  5-inoh  cnbe.    San  Joaqnin.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884.     36801. 

RhyoUte  pitolutone(?).  Blnish  gray;  glassy.  State  of  Mexico.  Mexican  Geo- 
graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37768. 

Andeaite.  Beddish;  fine  and  compact.  State  of  Mexico.  J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884, 
36791. 

Dark  gray ;  finely  vesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor> 

ing  Commission,  1885.    37800. 

Andeaite (?).  Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.  State  of  Hidalgo.  Mexican  Geo- 
graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.     37807. 

—^  Brown.  Tenaoingo,  State  of  Mexico.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 
mission, 1885.     37772. 

Fine ;  dnll  red.     State  of  Mexico.     Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission,  1885,    37769. 
Hyperathene  andeaite.    Beddibh.    Carre  d  block  13  by  9  by  4  inches.    State  of 
Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37771. 

Light  colored.    State  of  Zacatecas.   Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 

sion, 1885.    37707. 

Medium;  light  brownish.    State  of  Zacatecas.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37783. 

Finely  vesionlar;  reddish.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37712, 

Black ;  finely  yesicnlar.    Ixtapalapa,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37789. 

Hornblende  andeaite.  Compact ;  gray.  State  of  Oaxaca.  Mexican  Geographical 
Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37752. 

Fine ;  light  red.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commis- 

sion, 1885.    37770. 

Fine ;  yery  light  gray.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37703. 

Fine;  reddish  brown.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37735. 

Fine;  dnll  rod.    Tenamingo,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37741. 

-  Coarse ;  light  gray.    Ixtapalapa,  State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Ex- 

ploring  Commiaaio,.,  1885.    37711.  Digitized  by  GOOgle 
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Hornblende  andeaite  (?).    Reddish  gray.    San  Joan  de  los  Llanos,  State  of  Puabla. 

Mexican  C^graphical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    38001. 
Basalt.    Dark  gray ;  yesionlar,  with  large  oil  Tines.    State  of  Zaoatecas.    Mexican 

Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37786. 

Gray ;  yesicolar.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37754. 

Gray ;  yesionlar.    State  of  Oaxaca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Com- 

mission, 1885.    37755. 

Light  gray ;  coarsely  and  finely  vesicular.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geo- 

graphical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37701. 

Nearly  black ;  vesicular.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37799. 

Nearly  black ;  finely  and  coarsely  vesicular.    Two  specimens.    State  of  Pnebla. 

Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37€99. 

Dark  brown;  coarsely  vesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37802. 

Black ;  coarsely  vesicular.     Tula,  State  of  Mexico.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884. 

36792. 
Basalt  (  ?) .    Fine ;  reddish  brown.    State  of  Hidalgo.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 
ing Commission,  1885.    37808. 

Beddish  brown ;  vesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 

ing Commission,  1885.    37700. 

Dark  brown;  coarsely  vesicular.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical 

Exploring  Commission,  188^.    37798. 

Dull  red ;  very  vesicnlar.    State  of  Mexico.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    37773. 

Reddish  brown ;  vesicular.    San  Miguel,  San  Salvador  (T).    Mexican  Geograph- 

ical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37687. 

Reddish  brown ;  finely  vesicular.    Toluca.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 

Commission,  1885.    38128. 

Basalt  (?)  toff.  Black;  friable.  State  of  Mexico.  Mexican  Geographical  Explor- 
ing Commission,  1885.     37792. 

Basaltio(?)taft  Dull  grayish ;  finely  vesicular.  San  Miguel.  Mexican  Geograph- 
ical Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37690. 

Pumioe.  Fine ;  light  gray.  State  of  Hidalgo.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    378«4. 

Gray ;  finely  and  coarsely  vesicular.    Two  specimens.    San  Juan  de  los  Llanes, 

State  of  Pnebla.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37698. 

Pamioe  tuff.  Compact ;  very  light  gray ;  soft  and  friable.  State  of  Hidalgo.  Mex- 
ican Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  1885.    37809. 

Daoite.  Fine ;  light  reddish.  State  of  Mexico.  Mexican  Geographical  Exploring 
Commission,  1885.    37716. 

Sandstone.  Greenish.  5  by  4  by  3^  inches.  State  of  Guanajuato.  J.  S.  F.  Batchen, 
1884,  36794. 

Greenish.    5  by  4  by  31  inches.    State  of  Guanajuato.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884. 

36795. 

Light  brown.    5- inch  cube.    State  of  Aguas  Calientes.    J.  S.  F.  Batchen,  1884. 

36803. 

Fine;  gray.    State  of  Morelos.    Mexican  Geographical  Exploring  Commission, 

18S5.    37997. 
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(4)  South  America. 

Marble,    liight  groen,  dark  veined;  very  compact.    6  by  6  by  1  iDchee.    Encra- 

zilhada.  Province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil.    American  Institute  of  Mining 

Engineem,  1885.    37835. 
Marble  rbitnminoaB  limestone  1.    Black  with  irregular  white  veins.    6  by  6  by 

1  inches.  Province  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 

1885.    37837. 

Marble  rophicalcite].  Light  and  dark  green  bahded.  6  by  6  by  1  inches.  Prov- 
ince of  Sao  Paiilo,  Brazil.   American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  18^.  37838. 

Marble  [limestone].  Fine;  green  and  dark  mottled;  crystalline.  6  by  6  by  1 
inch.    Brazil.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1885.    37839. 

Building  stone.  Dark  gray  and  pinkish.  Four  specimens.  4  by  4  by  2^  inches. 
Argentine  Confederation.    Centennial,  1876.    25072. 

Biotite  gneiss.  Memorial  stone  from  the  Washington  Monument.  BraeiL  D. 
O^Leary,  1885.    37629. 

(5)  Gbbat  Bbitain. 

KNOLAND. 

Serpentine.  Dark  olive-green,  with  veins,  streaks,  and  blotches  of  greenish  white, 
chocolate  brown,  and  blood  red.  Six  specimens.  4^  by  5  by  If;  4}  by  4|  by  1|; 
7i  by  4  by  f ;  5  by  3i  by  li;  4i  by  3^  by  H  and  4i  by 2|  by  1  inch.  Lizud  dis- 
trict, Cornwall.    R.  N.Worth,  1887.    39011. 

Slate.  Purple.  Slab  8  inches  square.  Two  specimens.  North  Wales.  Centen- 
nial, 1876.    26030. 

Model  of  a  roof,  showing  the  timber  framing,  with  the  method  of  fixing  the 

slate.    24  inches  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  12  inches  high.    North  Wales. 
Centennial,  1876.    36999. 

Blue-black  and  purple.     Two  specimens.    Carnarvon,  North  Wales.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    37000. 

SCOTLAND. 

Hornblende  granite.  Polished  column  of;  coarse  red.  8  by  3|  inches.  Aberdeen. 
A.  Macdonald,  Field  dt  Co.    27011. 

Polished  column  of;  coarse  gray.     8  by  3|  inches.    Aberdeen.    A.  Macdonald, 

Field  &  Co.    27010. 

Biotite  granite.  Polished  column  of;  coarse  red.  8by  3i  inches.  Aberdeen.  A 
Macdonald,  Field  Sl  Co.    27012. 

Polished  column  of;  coarse  gray,  with  large  porphyritic  crystals  of  pink  feld- 

spar.   8  by  3}  inches.    Aberdeen.*    A.  Macdonald,  Field  &  Co.    27013. 

Polished  column  of;  dark  gray.    8  by  3^  inches.    Aberdeen.    A.  Macdonsid, 

Field  &  Co.    27009. 
MuBCOvite  biotite  granite.     Polished  column  of;   light  gray.     8  by  3i  inches. 

Aberdeen.    A  Macdonald,  Field  Sl  Co.    27008. 
MuscoTite  granite.    Coarse;  very  light  gray.    4  by  4  by  li  inches.    Aberdeen. 

Thomas  Wilson,  1887.    38825. 
Sandstone.    Carboniferous;  fine;  light  red.     Ballochmyle.    Tenth  Census,  1880. 

26668. 

Permian ;  fine ;  dnll  red.    Near  Anan.    Tenth  Census,  1880.    27349. 

*  This  Btone  is  probably  from  Shsp,  in  Camberlandf  England. 
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Sandstone.    Permian  ;  fine ;  red.    18-iiicb  oabe.    Near  Anan.    John  S.  F.  Batchen, 
1883.    27350. 

Mediam;    lighl  colored.     Barg-Head,  Moray.     John  S.  F.  Batohen,  1883. 


Coarse;  light  colored.    Elgin,  Moray.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28589. 

Devonian;   fine;  light  colored.    Nairn,  Nairn.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  188J. 

28590.   • 

Devonian;  medinm;   bnflT.    TbnrsO;   Caithness.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,   1883. 

28591. 

Fine;  pinkish.    Near  Elgin,  Moray.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28592. 

Fine;  light  colored.    Near  Brora,  Sutherland,    John    S.   F.  Batchon,   1883. 

28594. 

Fine;  light  colored.    Golspie,  Sutherland.    John  S.  F.  Batchen,  1883.    28595. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Tortrose,  Ross.    Suddie's  qoarry.    John  S.  F.  Batchen, 

1883.  28596. 

Fine;    very  light   red.     Beaaty,  Ross.      Tarradale  quarry.      John  S.  F. 

Batchen,  1883.    28597. 

(6)  EUROPB. 
BKLGIUM. 

BCarble.    Dark  gray,  nearly  black,  with  white  veins.    4^  by  4}  by  |  inches.    Conii- 
let,  near  Charleroi,  Province  of  Hainant.    L.  Charpy,  18^.    38268. 

Gray  and  white ;  breccia.    4^  by  4^  by  f  inches.    Conillet,  near  Charleroi, 

Province  of  Hainant.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38272. 

White ;  pink  mottled.    4^  by  4i  by  f  inches.    Merlemont,  near  Philippeville, 

Province  of  Namnr.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38274. 
Marble  [ronge  royal].    Pink,  with   white  veins.    4}  by  4^  by  f  inches.     Cerfon- 

taine,  near  Philippeville.    L.  Charpy,  1866.    38273. 
Saint  Ann  marble.    Very  dark  gray,  nearly  black.    4^  by  4i  by  i  inches.    Busnie, 

Province  of  Namur.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38277. 
Marble  fonge  imperial].    Dark  red  and  gray  mottled.    Cerfon  taine,  near  Phil- 

ippevine.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38306. 
Marble  [ronge  grlotte  flenril.    Dark  red  and  white  mottled.    4}  by  4}  by  |  inches. 

CerfonUine,  near  Philippeville.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38307. 
Marble  [ronge  gilotte].    Dnll  red,  with  gray  spots.    4}  by  4^  by  f  inches.    Cer- 

fontaine,  near  PhilippeviUe.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38325. 

BAVARIA. 

Llthographio  Umeatone.    Light  colored.   7i  by  7  by  3  inches.    John  S.  F.  Batchen, 
1884.    35706. 

Drab.    2  by  8}  by  6|  inches.    Solenhofen.    A.  G.  Gedney,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1884.  35888. 

Oranite.     Coarse;  reddish   brown.     Piece  of  memorial  stone  from  Washington 
Monument.    Dennis  (yLeary,  1885.    37627. 

FRANCE. 

Xameatone.    Very  light  buff.    Caen.    Ellin  Sl  Kitson,  New  York.    26695. 
Marble  [French  grlotte].  Dark  red.  Blab  about  6  by  7  by  f  inches.  Charles  Lip- 
pincott  &.  Co.,  Philadelphia.    35927. 
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Marble  [Brecha  dn  Roiiflillon(?)].     Dall  led,  with  ooaraely  anastomiziDg  and 

very  irregular  light-drab  aud  yellow  yeiiw.    15  by  18  by  1  inches.     Pyr^^es 

Orientales  (t).    Centennial  Commiasion,  1876.    37474. 
Marble  [Sampans  petit  grain].    Dull  pink ;  oolitic    4  by  4  by  |  inches.    Sampans, 

Jura.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38269. 
Marble  [giiotte].   Dark  red.   3}  by  2i  by  i  inches.  Caroasione,  Ande.  L«  Charpy, 

1886.    38270. 
Fossil  marble  [Sampans  Jaune  dor6].     Yellow ;  coarsely  oolitic    4  by  4  by  | 

inches.    Sampans,  Jura.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38271. 
Marble  [Sampans  grain  dor6].    Dall  red.    4  by  4  by  |  inches.    Sampans,  Jora. 

L.  Charpy,  1886.    38275. 
Marble.    Very  light  yellow.    4  by  4  by  |  inches.    Belvoye,  Jara.    L.  Charpy,  1886. 

38276. 
Marble  [Sampans  rouge  antique].     Dull  red.    4  by  4  by  |  inches.    Sampans^ 

Jura.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38279. 
Jasper  marble.    Pink  and  yellow  mottled.    4i  by  3  by  |  inches.    L'Ablage,  Damp- 

aris,  Jura.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38280. 

GBBHAKT. 

Marble  [bougard].     Gray,  with  white  and  yellowish  tints.     Slab  12  by  2  by  1 

inches.    Nassau.    Gift  of  E.  Fritsch,  New  York. 
Marble  [formosa].    Blae-gray  aud  drab;  some  yellow  spots.    Slab  12  by  12  by 

1  inches.    Nassau.    Gift  of  £.  Fritsch,  New  York. 

ITALY. 

Serpentine  [verd-antique  marble].  Dark  green ;  white  yeined.  4  by  4  by  1  inches. 
Genoa.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28633. 

Greenish,  with  white  yeins.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28639. 

Green ;  white  yeined ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Genoa  quany.    W. 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26906. 
Marble.    White;  dark  spotted.    CoL  Ed w.  Clark,  1880.    25005. 

White,  with  dark  yeins.  3-inch  cabe.  Serrayezza.  J.  W.  Tufts,  BosUm,  188L 

26164. 
, Bed  mixed.    3|  by  5  by  U  inches.    Leyanto,  1881.    26449. 

Black  and  gold.    Slab  about  5|  by  6}  by  1  inches.    Specia,  1881.    26452. 

Pnre  white ;  statuary ;  first  quality.    12-inch  cube.  Poggio  Silyestro  quarry. 

William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26879. 

White,  with  dark  spots;  statuary;  second  quality.    12-inch  cube.    William 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26880. 

White;   ordinary;   second  quality.     12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882. 


White;   statuary;   second  quality.    12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882. 


White;  ordinary;  first  quality.    12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26883. 
White;  dark  yeined;  second  quality.    8i-inch  cube.    Gicja  quarry.    William 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26884. 
Light  blue-gray ;  Bardiglio ;  second  quality.    12-inch  cube.    Gioja  quany. 

William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26885. 

Light  blue ;  dark  yeined ;  Bardiglio ;  first  quality.    lOi-inoh  cube.    William 
T.  Bice,18»2.    26886. 
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Marble.    Light  blao;  BardiglioYeioAd;  second  quality,    ll-inoh  cube.    William  T. 
Bioe,  1882.    26887. 

Pink ;  Breccia ;  first  quality ;  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serravozza  quarry.    William 

T.  Bice,  1882.    26888. 

Light  drab ;  pink  Yeined.    Breccia ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  1^  inches.    Grag- 

nana  quarry.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    26889. 

Yellow  I  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  l^  inches.    Gragnana  quarry.    William  T. 

Bice,  1882.    26890. 

Pinkish ;  Breccia;  first  quality.   4  by  4  by  1|  inches.    Gragnana  quarry.    Will- 

iam T.  Bice,  1882.    26891 

White;  ordinary;  first  quality.   12-inoh  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26892. 

White ;  ordinary ;  second  quality.    12-inch  cube.   William  T.  Bice,  1882.   26893. 

White;  statuary;  second  quality.    12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26894. 

White;  yeined;  first   quality.    12- inch   cube.    Vara  quarry.     William   T. 

Bice,  1882.    26892. 

Blue;  Bardiglio;  first  quality.  12-inch  cube.    William T.  Bice,  1882.    26896. 

Black  and  gold.    12-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26897. 

Bed  mixed ;  first  quality.   11  by  11  by  6  inches.    WUliam  T.  Bice,  1882.    26898. 

White ;  dark  yeined.   Pannazo ;  first  quality.    8|  by  8}  by  5  inches.    Miseglia 

quarry.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26899. 

White ;  dark  yeined ;  Pannazo ;  first  quality.    6  by  6  by  4|  inches.    Peecina 

quarry.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26900. 

Green;  Breccia;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Garfagnana  quarry.    Will- 

iam T.  Bice,  1882.    26905. 

Deep  yeUowish  pink ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  i  inches.    Verona  quarry.    Will- 

iam T.  Rice,  1882.    26907. 

Brown;  first  quality.  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Castel  Poggia  quarry.   William  T. 

Bice,18a3.    26908. 

White;  dark  yeined;  Pannazo;  first  quality.   6-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice, 

1882.  26901. 

YeUow.   6-inch  cube.    William  T.  Bice,  1882.    26902. 

Marble;  black;  first  quality.    12 -inch  cube.    Collonnata  quarry.    William  T. 

Bice,  1882.    26904. 

Pure  white.   4  by  4  by  f  inc  hes.    Carrara.    Grestola  quarry.     W.  W.  Story, 

1883.  28603. 

White;  clouded.  4 by  4  by  |  inches.   Carrara.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.   28604. 

White ;  ordinary ;  second  quality.    4  by  4  by  i  inches.    Carrara.    Fantiscritti 

quarry.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    2d605. 

White ;  dark  yeined.  4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    Canale  Bianco  quarry. 

W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28606. 

Pure  white;  statuary  first  quality.   4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    MossaCava 

quarry.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    26607. 

Pure  white.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    Poggio  Silvestro  quarry.    W.  W. 

Story,  1883.    28608. 

White ;  first  quality.    4  by  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara.    Canale  Bianco  quarry. 

W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28609. 

Deep  blue-gray ;  nearly  black.    Nero  di  Colona.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Carrara. 

W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28610. 

Pure  white.    4  by  4  by  3J  inches.    Carrara.    Carpevola  quarry.    W.  W.  Story* 

1883.    28611. 
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Marble.    White ;  Hligbtly  blaish ;  ordinary.    4  by  4  by  J  inchoH.    Carrara.    Ravae- 
cione  quarry.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28612. 

Bed  mixed.    4  by  4. by  1  inch.    Speoia.    Rosso  di  Levante  quarry.    W.  W. 

Story,  1883.    28613. 

Black  and  gold.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Specia.    Porto  Venere  qnarry.    W.  W. 

Story,  1883.    28614. 

White.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Sorravezza.     W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28620. 

White  and  dark ;  brecciated.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28621. 
— -    Pure  white  statuary ;  first  quality.    5i  by  :tf  by  i  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W. 
Story,  1883.    28622. 

White;  Bianco  Falcovaia.     4  by  4  by  J  inches.    Serravezza.     W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28623. 

-  White;   Bianco  Chiaro.     4  by  4  by  f  inches.     Serravezza.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28624. 

White;    statuary.    4   by  4  by  f  inches.      Serravezza.    W.W.  Story,  1883. 


Blue  veined  (fiorito).    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Serravezza.    W.W.  Story,  1883. 


Blue  veined  (fiorito) ;  first  quality.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.   Serravezza.    W.  W. 

Story.    1883.    28627. 

Pink  and  white  (mischlo).    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W.  Story, 

1883.    28628. 

Blue  (Bardiglio).    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Serravezza.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.   28629. 

Pinkish  (ambria).    Bf  by  3f  by  i  inches.    Umbria.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    286:M). 

Light  fown  color.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Umbria.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28C32. 

Red.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Pemgia.    Rosso  di  Perugia  quarry.    W.  W.  Story, 

18a3.    28634. 

Nearly  black.   4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Lavagno.    W.  W.  Story,  ISaT    28640. 

White.    4  by  4  by  I  inches.    Ami.    L.  Charpy,  1886.    38278. 

White,  dark,  Spotted.   4  by  4  by  |  inches.    Piastraccin,  near  Ami.    L.  Charpy, 

1886.    38281. 
Breccia  marble.    Red  and  white  with  dark  spots ;  a  fine  breccia.     5|  by  3f  by  ^ 
inches.    Monte  Cavo.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28631. 

Black,  yellow  veined.    Portoro.    First  quality.    6  by  6  by  3  inches.    Monte 

d*  Arma  quarries.    William  T.  Rice,  1882.    2G903. 
Bardiglio  marble.    Light  blue-gray ;  mottled.    4  by  4  by  f  inches.    Gioja.    W.  W. 
Story,  1883.    28601. 

Light  blue-gray ;  dark  veined.    4  by  4  by  finches.    Gioja.    W.  W.  Story,  1883. 

28602. 
Marble  [fior  di  Persioo].    Four  by  4  by  f  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    26615. 
Chocolate  red  and  white ;  mottled.   5J  by  3 J  by  f  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883. 

26616. 

Red,  mixed.    4  by  4  by  £  inches.    Levanto.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28617. 

Marble  [giallo  di  Siena].    Yellow.   Four  specimens.   2i  by  4  by  f  inches.    Cappa* 

docia.    W.W. Story,  1883.    286ia 

Yellow  and  purplish ;  brecciated.  Two  specimens.  2^  by  4  by  ^  inches.    Cappa- 

docia.    W.W.  Story,  1883.    28619. 
Travertine.    Nearly  white ;  porous.    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Tivoli.    W.  W.  Story,  1883. 
28641. 
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Travertine.    Yellowish.  This  stone  is  popularly  called  ''alabaster.''  4  by  4  by  1  inches. 
CiviU  Veechia.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28037. 

Yellowish ;  called  **  alabaster."    4  by  4  by  1  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28638. 

laimeatone.    One  of  the  principal  boilding  stones  thronghoat  Tuscany  and  Northern 

Italy.  Is  used  for  fine  work,  door  and  window  trimmings,  and  facings  of  the  base- 
ments of  houses,  especially  in  Florence.  Does  not  withstand  the  climate  for  a 
longer  period  than  twenty  years.  12  by  8  by  8  inches.  Florence,  Italy.  Hon. 
WiUiam  T.  Bice,  United  Stotes  consul  at  Leghorn,  lUly,  1882.    27025. 

A  coarse  hard  limestone  used  for  door  and  window  trimmings  and  fiicings  for 

the  basements  of  houses.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  building  stones  in  use 
throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy ;  12  by  8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn, 
Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice,  United  States  consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882. 
27026. 

-  A  coarse  stone  used  generally  for  pav  ing  streets.    Is  also  one  of  the  principal. 

building  stones  used  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy.  12  by  8  by  8 
inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice,  United  States  consi^  at  Leg- 
horn, Italy,  1882.    27027. 

Breccia  Di  Nugola.    One  of  the  principal  stones  used  for  house  trimmings  and 

similar  work  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy.  Many  of  the  old 
palaces  are  faced  with  it.  The  stone  is  soft  when  quarried,  but  hardens  on 
exposure.  12  by  8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice, 
United  States  consul  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882.    27028. 

Hard  travertine.    A  hard,  fine-grained  limestone  used  for  general  building 

purposes.  Was  much  used  in  old  tim  es  in  building  palaces.  Is  one  of  the 
principal  building  stones  used  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy.  12 
by  8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Leghorn,  Italy,  1882.    27029. 

Travertine  of  Tarrana.    One  of  the  principal  stones  used  for  house-trimmings 

and  monuments  throughout  Tuscany,  and  in  general  use  in  the  North  of  Italy. 
Is  a  soft  stone,  but  is  said  to  stand  the  weather  well.  12  by  8  by  8  inches. 
Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice,  United  States  consul  at  Leghorn, 
Italy,  1082.    27030. 

An  ordinary  stone  from  quarries  around  Leghorn.    Is  used  generally  only 

whose  it  is  to  be  covered  with  mortar.  Barely  used  for  firm  work.  One  of 
the  principal  building  stones  throughout  Tuscany  and  Northern  Italy.  12  by 
8  by  8  inches.  Leghorn,  Italy.  Hon.  William  T.  Bice,  United  States  consul 
at  Leghorn,  lUly,  1882.    27031. 

Granite.  Coarse ;  light  gray.  6-inoh  cube.  Milan.  Montorfina  quarry.  William 
T.  Bice,  1882.    26909. 

Fine;  dark  gray.    6-inch  cube.    Milan.    Biella  quarry.   William T. Bice,  1882. 

26910. 

Coarse ;  light  pink.  6-inoh  cube.    Milan.    Bavena  Quarry.    William  T.  Bice, 

18a2.    26911. 

Quartzlte.    A  natural  slab.    4  feet  8|  inches  long,  3  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  1  inch 

thick.    Luserna.    Centennial,  1876.    25207. 
Voloanio  tuff.    (Peperino.)  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    Marino.   W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28635. 
Sandstone.    Micaceous ;  blue-gray.  4  by  4  by  1  inches.    W.  W.  Story,  1883.    28636. 

PORTUGAL. 

Limestone.  Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Ontil,  Cantanhede, 
District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876. 
27782. 
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LimeBtone.  Very  light  drab ;  ^ne  and  compact.  From  qnarries  at  UhosfciOy  Croim- 
bra,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portngneee  Centennial  CommiaBlon, 
1896.    27786. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  the  same  as  last.    27779. 

Light  pink  tinted ;  fine  and  compact.    From  qnarries  at  Zamb^J al,  Cantanhe^ 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27781. 
-^ —    Light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    From  qnarries  at  Pampilhora,  Coimbr%  Dis- 
trict of  Coimbra, Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commisskniy  1876. 
27787. 

Bufi*;  fine  and  compact ;  with  many  small  veins.    Used  for  making  qnicklime. 

From  qnarries  at  Covoez,  Cantanhede,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Flxivinee. 
Portngnese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27757. 

Light  colored;  fine  and  compact.    Used  for  making  quicklime.    Qnarries  at 

Ega,  Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    27745. 

Gray ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    27791. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27793. 

Very  light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    Qnarries  at  Lonreira,  Condeixa,  District 

of  Coimbra,   Beira   Province.    Portuguese    Centennial   Commission^  1876. 
27748. 

Lithographic ;  very  light  brown ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferons.    From  qnarries 

at  Pedreiras  do  Coi^,  Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Por- 
tuguese Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27755. 

Light  colored ;  very  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Alto  do  Sangradas, 

Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.   Portuguese  Centennial  Com- 
mission, 1876.    27746. 

Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Cape  Mondego,  Beira  Prov- 

ince.   Centennial,  1876.    27803. 

Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    Cape  Mondego,  Beira  Province.    Centennial, 

1876.    27802. 

-  Very  dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Dta.  de  Sto.  Amero,  Fl- 

gueira  da  Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    27805. 
-«—    Light  yellowish  brown ;  very  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Fonestillo, 
Figneira  da  Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    27814. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Boria,  Figneira  da  Foe, 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commissioo, 
1876.    27809. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compaot.     From  quarries  at  Brenha,  Figneira  da  Fof, 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commissioii, 
1876.    27811. 

Drab  and  yellow ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    278152. 

Light  colored;  finely  fossUiferous.    From  quarries  at  Salmanha,  Figneira  da 

Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 1876.    27798. 

Light  colored;  compact;  fossiliferons.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    27795. 

Drab ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Arrovella,  Figneira  da  Foz,  Distriet 

of  Coimbra,   Beira   Province.     Portuguese  Centennial   Commission,  1676. 
27751. 
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Limestone.    Drab;  floe  and  oompaot;  semi-cryBta  lline.    Penella,  Beira  Province. 

27736. 
— ^    Gray;  fine  aad  oompaot.    LooaUty,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27728. 

Very  light  brown ;  fine  and  oompaot.    Locality,  eto.,  same  as  above.    27739. 

Light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    Qnarries  at  Yerride,  Monte  Mor-Yelho,  Dis- 

trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commission^  1876. 
27747. 

Coarse ;  light  colored.    From  qnarries  at  Penaoora  e  Frlnmes,  District  of  Co- 

imbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    277^3. 

Light  yellowish;  oompact;  oolitic.    From  qnarries  at  Alrlto,  Poiares,  District 

of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.     Portngnese   Centennial  Commission,   1876. 
27721. 

Light  oolored ;  fine  and  vesicular.    Qnarries  at  Ponte  doEspinhal,  Penella,  Dis- 

trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portngnese  Centenniid  Conmiission,  1876. 
27743. 

Lithographic ;  dull  brownish ;  oompact.    Bordallo,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira 

Province.    Portngnese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27783. 

' Compact ;  light  colored ;  oolitic.    From  qnarries  at  Lombas,  Batalha,  District 

of  Leiria.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37899. 

Coarse ;  drab.    From  qnarries  at  Corredara,  Porto  de  Moz,  District  of  Leiria. 

Estremadura  Province.    American  Institute  Biining  Engineers,  1886.    37900. 

Dark  blue-gray,   nearly  black ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as 

above.    37901. 

Compact;  light  red.    From  quarries  at  Nazareth,  Alcobaoa,  District  of  Leiria, 

Estremadura   Province.    American   Institute   of  Mining  Engineers,  1886. 
37902. 

Pinkish;  fine  and  compact;  crystalline.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    37903. 

Light  colored ;  compact ;  finely  fossiliferons.   American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 

gineers, 1886.    37921. 
Iiimeatone,  argiUaceoiia.    Dendritic;   light  yellow;   fine  and   compact.     From 
quarries  at  Cuzelhas,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    28784. 

Fine ;  very  light  colored.    From  quarries  at  Angan,  Cantanhede,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27780. 

Drab  f  fine  and  compact.    Quarries  at  Ega,  Condeixa,  District  of  Coimbra, 

Bdra  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27758. 

Very  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Alhadas,  Figneira  da 

Fos,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.   Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    2780a 

Bluish  drab ;  very  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Serra  da  Boa  Yiagem, 

Figneira  da  Fez,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    27804. 

Nearly  white ;  chalky.    From  quarries  at  Carvalhal,  Figneira  da  Foz,  District 

of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.     Partnguese  Centennial   Commission,  1876. 
27810. 

Light  drab  and  gray.    Qifarries^at  Porto  Barrao,  Montemor  Yelho,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27750. 

Yery  light  colored;  fine  and  compact.   Quarries  at  Janianes,  PeneUa,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27744. 

Light  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Janianes,  PeneUa,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27816. 
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LimeBtone  Breccia.  Brown ;  from  quarries  at  MoDte  Arrvia,  Coimbra,  Distriet  of 
Coimbra,  Beira  Province.     Portagueae  Centennial  CommiBsion,  1876.    27785. 

LimeBtone  [marble].  Light  yellow ;  fine  and  oompact.  From  quarries  at  Ando- 
rinba,  Cautanhede,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portagaese  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    27778. 

Light  pinkish  drab;  fine  and  compact.    Qnarries  at  Condeixa  a  Velha,  Con- 

deiza.  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portagaese  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 1876.    27788. 

Bed  and  yellow;  mottled;  fine  and  compact.    Two  specimens.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  last.    27789. 

Pink  and  yellow  mottled,  with  dark  spots ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  last.    27790. 

Very  light  colored ;  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Amaxoeira,  Condeixa, 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27792. 

Compact ;  pinkish.    Quarries   at  Ameiro  de  fora,  Figneira  da  Fob,  District 

of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.   Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27742. 

Light  lavender ;  very  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Pincho,  Figneira  da 

Foz,  District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 1876.    27806. 

White,  dark  spotted ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Zameirao,  Figu- 

eira  da  Foz,  District    of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial 

Commission,  1876.    27754. 

Light  colored;  compact;  fossil iferous.    Locality,  etc., same  as  last.     27799. 

Pink ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    27796. 

Light  pink ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality, etc, same  as  last.    27797. 

Very  light  colored,  pink  tinted ;  fine  and  compact.   Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last. 

27807. 

Light  pink ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  at  Farrestelk>,  Figneira  da  Foz, 

District  of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27813. 

Qray ;  crystalline.     8  by  8  by  1  inches.    Quarries  at  Alveite,  Poiares,  Distrietof 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27720. 
Yellow,  with  light  purple  stripes ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  de- 
nominated FerrariiUt  FahrioaSf  Ledaditra,  and  Lohral,  situated  in  "the  **  Fre- 
gnesias"  of  St  Miguel  and  Santa  Eufemia,  Penella,  District  of  Coimbra, 
Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27725. 

Light  drab;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27815. 

Light  brown  with  streaks  of  dull  red ;  fine  and  compact.  Locality,  etc.,  same  as 

above.    27727. 

Dull  pinkish  with  fine  veins  of  white  caluite.    Very  fine  and  compact.    Local- 

ity, etc.,  same  as  above.    27729. 

Dull  red ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27730. 

Drab,  pink  tinted;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.   27731. 

White  crystalline,  spotted  and  blotched  with  light  red ;  very  fine  and  oompact 

Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27732. 

Tellow-tinged  with  pink,  with  vein  of  white  calcite ;  very  fine  and  compact 

Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27734. 

Very  light  pinkish ;  fine  and  compact,  with  many  minute  veins.  Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    27735. 
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Limestone  [marble].  Dall  red  with  light  streaks ;  very  due  and  compact.  From 
qnarries  denomi  Dated  Ferraria$f  FabrioaSf  Ledadura,  and  Lohral,  sitaated  iu  the 
'^Fregaesias"  of  St.  Migoel  and  Santa  Eiifemia,  Penella,  District  of  Coimbra, 
Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27736. 

-  Light  pink  with  drab  veins ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  sapie  as 

above.    27737. 

Very  light  brown  with  dull  red  stripes;  very  fine  and  compact.  Locality,  etc. 

same  as  above.    27738. 

Very  light  piiik ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27740. 

Drab  with  pink  and  yellow  streaks ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same 

as  above.    27741. 

Dull  reddish  brown ;  very  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27733. 

Light  and  dark  gray  mottled ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.  From  the  quarries 

of  the  Estremoz  Marble  Quarrying  Company,  Estremoz,  Alemtejo  Province. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37914. 
— ^    White;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.  Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    37915. 
— ^    White ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.  Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37916. 

Same  as  above.  37917. 

Yellowish  whitft,  with  red  blotches ;  crystalline.   8  by  8  by  1^  inches.    Locality, 

etc. ,  same  as  above.    37918. 

White ;  crystaUine.   10^  by  li^  by  |  inches.  Locality,  etc. ,  same  as  above.  3791 1 . 

White  with  yellow  veins ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.  From  quarries  at  Es- 

tremoz, Alemtejo  Province.   Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  2772:^. 

Yellow.    1(H  by  10^  by  f  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27671. 

Very  light  drab.  10^  by  lOf  by  1  inches.  From  quarries  at  Porto  Salvo,  Alemtejo 

Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37913. 

White ;  crystalline.    8  by  8  by  1  inches.    From  quarries  and  Vianna  do  Alemtejo. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37919. 

White ;  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.    From  qnarries  at  Borba,  Alemtejo  Prov-'^ 

ince.  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37920. 
— -    Dark  blue  gray  and   white  mottled ;  crystalline.  6-inch  cube.    Locality  as 
above.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27724. 

Pink  mottled.  10^  by  10|  hy  |  inches.  Quarries  at  Pero  Pinheiro  Estremadnra 

Province.    Two  specimens.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27666. 

Light  red ;  mottled.    10|  by  10|  by  f  inches.  Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27667. 

Very  light  drab.    10|  by  10|  by  |  inches.  Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.  27668. 

Water  blue;  coarsely  crystalline.    10^  by  10|  by  |  inches.  Locality,  etc., same 

as  above.  27669. 

Light  and  dark  red.     Two  specimens.     10|  by  10^  by  |  inches.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    27673. 

Light  colored;  fossiliferons.     Locality,  etc.,  same' as  above.  American  Insti- 

tute of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37912. 

Dull  pink ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  the  quarries  of  Joaquim  Pires,  Serra 

da  Lagar,  Anciao,  District  of  Leira,  Estremadnra  Province.  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.  37895. 

Dull  red ;  very  fine  and  compact.     From  the  qnarries  of  Manoel  Znarte,  Lagar- 

teira,  Anciao,  District  of  Loiria,  Estremadnra  Province.    American  Instituto 
of  Mining  Engineers,  188(;.    37894. 
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Limestone  [marble].    Red  mottled;  fossiliferoos.     10|  by  10|  by  1  inches.    Locality, 
etc.,  same  aa  above.    37909. 

Dark  blue  gray ;  fine  and  com  pact.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Qnariies  at  Cintra,  Dia- 

trict  of  Lisbon,  Estromadnra  Province.    Centennial,  1876.    27677. 

Yellowish  gray;  crystalline.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Quarries  atCintra,  District  of 

Lisbon,  Estremadura  Province.    Centennial  1876.    27674. 

Gray;  fine  and  compact    5  by  5  by  1  inchea    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27675. 

Coarse;  gray;  orystaline.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above. 

27676. 

Light  and  dark  gray,  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.  4|  by  5i  by  1  inches.    Local- 

ity, etc.,  same  as  above.    27678. 

Coarsely  crystalline;    white.    4^  by  5|  by  1  inches.    Locality,  etc,  same  as 

above.    27679. 

Black;  very  fine  and  compact.    1(H  by  10^  by  1  inches.    Locality,  etc.,same  as 

above.    27672. 

Yellow ;  fine  and  compact.    10  by  10  by  1  inches.    From  qoarries  at  Cintra, 

District  of  Lisbon.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  18d6.    37910. 

Lisbon,  Portugal.    American  Institute  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37841. 

White ;  crystalline.     5  by  5  by  1  inches.    From  the  Pepha  Longa  qnarries. 

Cruz  dos  Quarto  Carminhos,  Cintra,  District  of  Lisbon,  Estremadura  Prov- 
ince.   American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37888. 

Dark  gray;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    37889. 

Dark  blue-gray  and  white ;  crystalline.    4  by  6  by  1  inches.  Las  Gon^ala.    Lo- 

cality, etc.,  otherwise  as  above.    37890. 

Yellowish;  coarsely  fossiliferons.    10^  by  lOi  by  3J  inches.    From  quarries  at  To- 

Jal,  Estremadura  Province.   Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27670. 

White ;  coarsely  crystalline.  8  by  8  by  1  inches.    Portuguese  Centennial  Com- 
mission. 1876.    27722. 

Shell  limeatone.    Coarse,  cellular.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27794. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27800. 

Fine ;  light  colored.    Locality,  etc., same  as  above.    27801. 

BituminouB  limeatone.    Very  light  brown.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27759. 
CalcariooB  conglomerate.    Coarse;  reddish.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.  27760. 
Caloaxloua  conglomerate  [marble].    Coarse;  reddish;  variegated.    8  by  6  by  1 

inches.    From  quarries  in  the  Arrabida  Mountains,  District  of  Lisbon,  Estre- 
madura Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27717. 

Marble.    Coarse;  red;  variegated.  9^  by  7i  by  f  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same 

as  above.    27718. 

Marble.    Coarse;  pink  and  yellow  variegated.   8  by  0  by  1  inches.    Locality, 

etc.,  same  as  above.    27719. 

Dolomite.  Compact;  fiuoly  cellular;  dark  drab.  Used  for  making  quicklime 
From  quarries  near  San  Mignel  in  the  mountain  of  Poiares,  District  of  Coim- 
bra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27752. 

Sandstone.    Fine;  red.    Penella,  Beira  Province.    27761. 

Fermginous;  fine;  red.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27767. 

Fine;  gray.    From  qnarries  at  San  Miguel,  District  of  Leiria,  Estremadura 

Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  18^.    37898. 

Fine;  very  light  brown.    From  qnarries  at  Pombal,  District  of  Leiria,  Estre- 

madura Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.     37896. 
Calcareous  sandstone.    Coarse ;    light  colored.    Penella,  Beira  Province.    27817. 
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CaloareooB  sandstone.  Gray ;  oompaot.  From  qaarries  at  L  apa,  District  of  Leiria^ 
Estreniadura  Province.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37897. 

Mica  granite.  Fine ;  reddish.  From  quarries  at  Gramacos,  Oliveira  do  Hospital,  Dis- 
trict of  Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27818. 
— >—    Coarse ;  gray.    From  quarries  at  Santa  Ovaia,  Oliveira  do  Hospital,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27819. 
^-^    Gray ;  coarse ;  porphyritic.    From  quarries  at  Pedreirada  86,  Taboa,  District  of 

Coimbra,  Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27820. 

Fine ;  light  gray.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27775. 

Slate.  Coarse  blue-gray.  From  quarries  at  Espariz,  Taboa,  District  of  Coimbra, 
Beira  Province.    Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27756. 

Oranite.  Coarse ;  gray.  5  by  5  by  1  inches.  Cintra,  Estremadura  Province.  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  1886.    37893. 

Marble.  Pink;  fine  and  compact.  Lisbon.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    26450. 

Dolomite  fmarble].  White ;  crystalline.  5  by  5  by  1  inches.  Terra  do  Tanqne.  Es- 
tremadura Province.    37891. 

^-^    White;  crystalline.    4  by  5  by  f  inches.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  last.    37892. 

liimeatone  (stalagmatic).  Brown  mottled ;  irregular  oval  mass,  about  17  by  8  by 
4  inches.    Rock  of  Gibraltar.    Centennial  Commission,  1876.    25027. 

/Stalagmite  [marble].  Brown.  Small  slab,  3  by  4  inches.  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  A. 
R.  Crittenden,  1886.    38444. 

Somblende  andesite  (?).  Fine  dark  gray,  nearly  black,  with  small  white  spots. 
This  stone  is  used  in  hewn  and  rubble  work  in  localities  where  there  is  no  other. 
It  is  very  easy  to  cut  in  blocks  of  any  size. '  5-inch  cube.  From  quarries  near 
Ponta  Delgada,  on  the  Island  of  S&o  Miguel,  Azores.  Portuguese  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    37904. 

Basalt.  Coarsely  vesicular;  dark  gray,  almost  black  in  color.  Used  for  hewn  stone 
of  inferior  quality  to  remain  in  sight  in  buildings  of  asuperior  construction.  Also 
used  as  an  imitation  of  hewn  stone  when  covered  with  cqment,  which  adheres 
very  weU  to  the  asperities  of  the  stone,  and  as  hewn  and  rubble  stones  in  inferior 
constructions.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.   37905. 

Dark  gray ;  fine  and  compact ;  somewhat  vesicular.    This  stone  is  very  hard 

and  difficult  to  hew,  and  on  this  account  is  used  only  for  rubble  work  and  as 
loose  stone  in  breakwaters.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37U06. 

Dark  gray,  nearly  black ;  very  vesicular.    Used  as  a  second-rate  stone  in  the 

commonest  kind  of  hewn  work.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37907. 

Fine  and  compact;  dark  gray.    A  first-class  stone,U8ed  in  hewn  work  in  build- 

ings of  sux>erior  construction.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    37908. 

Red;  ferruginous;  coarsely  vesicular.   Santa  Cruz  de  Tenerifie,  Canary  Islands. 

Portuguese  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27712. 
PozBUolana.  Volcanic  clay;  employed  with  great  success  to  give,  when  mixed  with 
lime  not  hydraulic  or  slightly  hydraulic,  the  properties  which  the  latter  requires 
for  composing  hydraulic  mortars.  Very  abundant  in  St.  Miohaels,and  explored 
in  great  scale  in  the  suburbs  of  Ponta  Delgada  for  the  buildings  of  the  locality 
and  for  exportation  to  the  continent  of  Portugal.  It  is  generally  employed  in 
all  the  public  works  of  the  country.  In  constructions  out  of  water,  or  in  hy- 
draulic works  by  tides  or  in  fresh  water,  the  masonry  is  made  with  mortar  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  lime  and  three  parts  of  pozzuolana,  using  lime  not  hydraulic 
for  the  first  kind  of  works  and  slightly  hydraulic  for  tlio  second.  For  works 
constantly  exposed  to  the  sea  slightly  hydraulic  lime,  pozzuolana,  and  coarse 
sand  are  mixed  together  in  equal  parts.  (Portuguese  Centennial  Catalogue, 
p.  95).    Locality,  etc.,  as  above.    35527.  f  '  ^  ^  rx  I  ^ 
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Artificial  stone,  formed  by  mixing  pozzaolana  with  lime  as  described  abore.  Local 
ity,  etc.,  same  as  last.    35527. 

Volcanic  tufif.    Dark  gray.    Grand  Canary  Islands.    Portngnese  Centennial  Conr 
mission,  1876.    27710. 

Coarse ;  dnil  red.    Grand  Canary  Islands.  Portuguese  Centennial  Commiflsiony 

1876.    27713. 

SPAIN. 

Calcareous  breccia  [marble].    Coarse ;  drab  and  light  brown.    From  quarries  in 
Saragossa  Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27694. 

A  coarse  breccia,  made  np  of  fragments  of  nearly  black  limestone  embedded 

in  a  brown  ground  mass.    From  quarries  at  Chodes,   Saragossa  Province. 
Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27692. 

Like  the  last,  but  more  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  the  same.    27693. 

Coarse  ;  dull,  with  white  voius.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27698. 

— ^  Made  up  of  fragments  of  nearly  black  limestone  embeded  in  a  white  crystalline 
ground  mass.  From  quarries  at  Riola,  Saragossa  Province.  Spanish  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  1876.    27696. 

Coarse ;  composed  of  fragments  of  dark  and  ferruginous  limestone  cemented  by 

white  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.    From  quarries  at  Morata,  Saragossa 
Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27714. 

Dull  red  and  white ;  cellular.    From  quarries  at  Pueblade  Alborton,  Saragossa 

Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27688. 
Limestone  [marble].    Very  light  drab,  with  fine  pink  veins;  fine  and  compact. 
From  quarries  in  Saragossa  Psovinco.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876. 
27695. 

Coarse ;  yellowish.     Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27697. 

Very  dark  drab,  with  white  and  red  veins;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc, 

same  as  above.    27690. 

Dull  red;  fine  and  compact.     From  quarries  at  Rida,  Saragossa  Province. 

Spanish  Centennial  Commi  ssion,  1876.    27684. 

Gray;  crystalline.    6  by  6  by  1  inchos.    Mnrcia,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish 

Centennial  Comm  ission,  1876.    27774. 

Red  and  yellow  mottled ;  fine  and  compact.  6  by  6  by  1  inches.   Cehegin,  Murcia 

Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27706. 

Dark  blue-gray  and  white  mottled;  crystalline.    5  by  5  by  1  inches.    Alma. 

zarron,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27707. 

Dark  blue-gray ;  crystalline.    Panticosa,   Huosca  Province.    Spanish  Centen- 

nial Commission,  1876.    27683. 

Nearly  black  with  whitish  veins  ;  very  fine  and  compact.    5  by  5  by  1  inches, 

Callosa  de  Ensarria,  Alicante  Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Conmiission, 
1876.    27711. 

Dark  yellow;  compact.    8  by  8  by  IJ  inches.    Nueva  Esparta.    36996. 

Limestone.    Bluish  drab ;  fine  and  compact.    From  quarries  in  Saragossa  Province. 

Spanish  Centennial  Commission.    27700. 

Drab.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27821. 

— —  Deep  blue-black ;  very  fine  and  compact.  From  quarries  at  Ricla,  Saragossa 
Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27763. 

Dark  gray;  compact.  Pnebla  de  Alborton,  Saragossa  Province.  Spanish  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  1876.    27689. 

^^■^   Pinkish ;  fine  and  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27765. 
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Limestone.  Nearly  white ;  coarse ;  cellalar.  From  quarries  at  Calatayad,  Saragossa 
Province.    Spanish  Centennial  Commisssony  1876.    27686. 

Dark  gray ;  compact.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27691. 

— ^    White;    semi-crystalline.     From   qnarries  at  Alhama,  Saragossa  Province. 
Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27764. 

Compact ;  dark  gray.    6- inch  cube.    Murcia,  Mnrcia  Province.    Spanish  Cen- 

tennial Commission,  1876.    27773. 

Chalk.    From  qnarries  at  Calataynd,  Saragossa  Province.    Spanish  Centen- 

nial Commission,  1876.    27685. 
Gypaum.    Compact;  gray.    From  qnarries  at  Ricla,  Saragossa  Province.    Spanish 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27768. 

Compact ;  dark  gray.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27687. 

Alabaster;  pare  white;  translucent.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27699. 

-  Alabaster ;  white.    From  quarries  at  Saragossa,  Saragossa  Province.    Span- 

ish Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27701. 

Alabaster;  pure  white;  translncent.    7i  by  7|  by  1  inches.    From  quarries  in 

the  province  of  GuadalMJara.    American  Institute  Mining  Engineers,  1886. 
34535. 

Compact ;  blue-gray  and  yellowish  gray,  mottled.    From  Murcia,  Murcia  Pro- 

vince.   Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1886.    27705. 
Shell  limeBtone.    Coarse ;  light  bnil'.    Murcia,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish  Centen- 
nial Commission,  1876.    27703. 

Coarse  and  friable ;  light  colored.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27772. 

Fine ;  light  colored ;  cellular.    Murcia,  Murcia  Province.    Centennial,  1876. 

27771.  ^ 
CaloareouB  sandstone.    Very  light  brown ;  fine;  cellular.    Locality,  etc.,  as  above. 
27716. 

Light  colored.    Locality,  etc.,  same  as  above.    27769. 

Fine;  light  yellow.    6-inch  cnbe.    Murcia,  Murcia  Province.    Spanish  Cen- 

tennial Commission,  1876.    27776. 

Light  pinkish;  cellular.    5-inch  cube.    Santa  Maria,  Oveido  Province.    Span- 

ish Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27715. 

Dolomite.    Coarse ;  drab.    Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27777. 

Calcareous  tofo.  Yellowish;  compact  bat  cellular.  6-inch  cnbe.  Locality,  etc., 
as  above.    27704. 

Sandstone.  Green;  colored  by  copper  oxide.  San  Romando  Morrano,  Huosca  Pro- 
vince.   Spanish  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27702. 

Slate.    Blue-black.    25083. 

(7)  Africa. 

▲LORBIA. 

Marble.  "  Janne  antique  dord.**  Yellow  and  yellow  pink-spotted.  Two  specimens. 
Slab  12  by  12  by  i  inches.  Western  Algeria,  £.  Fritsch,  Now  York,  1886. 
38440.    . 

'' Paonozzo  rosso."    Dull  rod.    Slab  12 by  12  by  f  Inches.    Western  Algeria.    E. 

Fritsch,  New  York,  1886.    38441. 

"Janne  chiaro  ondat^."    Yellowish;  red  veined.    Slab  12  by  12  by  f  inches. 

Western  Algeria.    E.  Fritsch,  New  York.,  1886.    38442. 

•*  Janne  rosd.**    Yellowish ;  red  veined.    Slab  12  by  12  by  |  inches.    Western  Al- 

geria.   E.  Fritsch,  New  York,  1886.    38443. 

''Rose  Clare."    Light-rose  tinted.    Slab  12  by  12  by  1  inches.    Western  Alge- 

ria.   E.  Fritsch,  New  York,  1887.     3883U.  ,  .  . 
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Marble.    "  Jaspe  ronge."  A  Jasper  red  breccia,  witli  light  spots  and  streaks.    Slab  12 
by  12  by  1  inches.    Western  Algeria.    Gift  of  E.  Fritsch,  New  York.    3884L 

"Breche  sangoin^."    Blood-red,  light  and  dark.    Western  Algeria.    GiU  of 

E.  Pritsch,  New  York.    38840. 

EaYPT. 

Onyx  marble.    From  quarries  at  Blad  Reoam,  near  ravine  of  Oned-Abdallah, 
£gypt(t).    Polished  block,8iby7  by?  inches.    25343. 

This  stone,  theso-called  Egyptian  onyx,  is  composed  principally  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  and  occurs  in  large  beds  among  the  Tertiary  limestones  of  Blad 
Recam  (marble  country),  near  the  ravine  of  Oned-Abdallah.  The  old  quar- 
ries which  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  and  Carthage  with  the  fine 
translucent  marble  used  in  the  interior  decorations  of  their  houses  and  mon- 
uments were  here  situated.  These  quarries  were  for  over  1,000  years  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1849  that  they  were  re- 
discovered by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  Delmon  te.  In  ancient  times  the  stone 
was  cut  into  small  vases  for  holding  precious  ointments.  It  is  now  imjiorted 
in  considerable  quantities  into  Paris,  where  it  U  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  time*pieces,  small  vases,  candlesticks,  and  similar  objects.  (On  Build- 
ing  and  Ornamental  Stones,  by  E.  Hull,  p.  149.) 
Onyx  marble.  From  quarries  at  Blad  Recam,  near  ravine  of  Oned-Abdallah, 
Bgypt  (t).    PoUshod  block,  18  by  8|  by  7  inches. 

This  stone,  popularly  called  Oriental  alabaster,  is  another  variety  of  mar- 
ble derived  from  quarries  in  Egypt,  and  employed  in  works  of  art,  except 
statuary,  both  in  ancient  and  modiaBval  times.    Its  stalagmitic  origin  is  at 
once  apparent  upon  inspection.    The  color  is  that  of  amber,  or  rich  yellow- 
ish brown,  of  various  shades  arranged  in  folds  or  wavy  parallel  bands; 
sometimes  it  is  beautifully  iridescent.    The  mammillated  structure  so  char- 
acteristic of  deposits  due  to  filtration  or  percolation  is  also  not  infrequent. 
This  stone  was  largely  employed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  in 
the  formation  of  canopi  (or  jars  surmounted  by  sculptured  images  of  the 
dog-hoaded  god),  in  which  were  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  dead.     Besides 
these  smaller  objects,  large  cinerary  urus  wore  formed  of  this  material. 
This  stone  is  popularly  called  alabaster,  bat  is  entirely  ditferent  from  true 
alabaster  in  composition.    (On  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones,  by  K. 
Hull,  p.  150.    See  text,  p.  475.) 
Travertine.    *' Or ientalal  alabaster."    Yellowish  and  nearly  colorless.     Two  speei- 
mens.    4  by  4  by  |  and  4  by  2  by  f  inches.    Bowker,  Torrey  &  Co.,  BosUm,  1884. 
36774. 
Porphyrite.    Egyptian  porphyry  or  "  roseo  antico."    Very  dark  red,  with  pink  por- 
phyritic  feldspars.    2^  by  2  by  ^  inches.    From  quarries  near  the  first  cat-aract  of 
the  Nile.    4863. 
Nummolitic  limestone.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  steps  formerly  leading  to  the  obe- 
lisk at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York.    Alexandria.    Com- 
mander n.   H.  Gorringe,  U.  S.  Navy,  1881.    26816. 
Granite.    A  block  of  red  hornblende  biotite  granite  found  in  the  debris  at  the  foot  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisk  at  Alexandria  by  Commander  Gorringe  during  the  excava- 
tions preparatory  to  its  removal  to  New  York.    That  the  fragment  was  originally 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  obelisks  now  in  New  York  and  London  is  undoubted, 
though  of  which  can  not  with  certainty  bo  told.     The  specimen  still  shows  the 
original  carving.    Syene.    Commander  H.  II.  Gorringe,  U.  8.  Navy,  1881.    26815. 

A  block  of  blue-gray  hornblende  mica  granite,  being  a  portion  of  a  large  col- 

uum  foand  in  the  d6bris  at  Alexandria  during  the  excavations  preparatory  to 
the  removal  of  the  obelisk  to  New  York.  The  locality  from  whence  the  rock 
was  originally  taken  is  not  known.    Alexandria.    Commander  U.  II.Gor* 

ringe,18dl.    26.S17.  (    f^c^a\c> 
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(8)  Asia. 

TURKEY. 

Marble.    Pink.    8e}taii,  Isle  of  Samos.  9  by  11  by  1  inches.   Turkish  Centennial 
Commission,  1876.    27066. 

CHINA. 

Granite.    Light  gray.    Circular  disk,  abont  5  inches  in  diameter  and  1  inch  thick. 

Hong-Kong.     John  Long,  1883.    28576. 
Rhyolite.    Compact;  light  brown.  Saborbs  of  Ningpo.  8  b^  4  by  2  inches.  Chinese. 

Centennial  Commission,  1876.    38580. 
TnflE.    Compact;  light  brown.    Two  specimens,  8  by  4  by  2  inches.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    38581. 

•    Compact ;  light  greenish.   Two  specimens,  8  by  4  by  2  inches.    Locality,  etc., 

same  as  above.    38582. 

CORSA. 

Mottled  yellow  atone.    Box  made  of.    J.  B.  Bemadon,  ensign  U.  S.  Navy,  1886. 

38327. 
yellow  and  green  marble  [Serpentine].    Stone  pencil  jar  of.    J.  B.  Bernadon, 

1886.    38328. 
TeUow  marble.    Disk  of.    J.  B.  Bernadon,  1886.    38329. 
Ophiolite.    White  and  green  mottled.    SUb  10  by  20  inches.    J.  B.  Bernadon,  1886. 

38330. 

JAPAN. 

Steatite  (f ).   Massive ;  compact ;  dark  greenish  gray.    6|  by  6^  by  1  inches.    Hitachi. 
Centennial,  1876.    27552. 

Massive ;  dark  green,  nearly  black.    5i  by  5i  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27553. 

Massive;  compact;  dark  green,  nearly  black.     6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27554. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  greenish  gray.  6  by  6  by  1  inches.   Hitachi.   Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27534. 

-  Massive;  compact;    dark  green,  nearly  black,  with  white  spots.    6  by  6  by  1 

inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27535. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  green  and  gray  mottled.  Gi  hy  6J  by  1  inches.  Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27560. 

Massive;  compact;  dark  green,  nearly  black.    11  by  6|  by  2|  inches.    Hizen. 

Centennial,  1876.    27561. 

Massive;  compact  ;^ark  green,  nearly  black.    6  by  C  by  lynches.    Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.  ^555. 

Massive;  compact;  dark  green,  nearly  black.     6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitacbi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27557. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  greenish  gray.    6  by  6  by  I  inches.    Hitachi.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    27559. 

Massive ;  compact ;  dark  green  and  gray.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    27540. 

Massive;  dark  greenish  gray.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876. 

27550. 

-  Massive;  dark  green,  nearly  black.    6 by  6  by  1  inches.     Tagagori,  Hitachi. 

Centennial,  1876.    27551. 
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Bffarble.    White.    3|  by  3^  by  i  inches.    Miao  Province.    Centennial,  1876.    27137. 

Pink,  black,  and  white,  brecciated.  3f  by  3f  by  |  inches.   Mine  Proyinco.  Cen- 

tennial, 1876.    27138. 

Black,  with  white  fossils.    3f  by  3^  by  i  inches.    Mino  Province.    Centennial^ 

1876.    27139. 

Black  and  white ;  breccia.    3}  by  3|  by  i  inches.     Mino  Province.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27140. 

Dark  gray,  black  spotted.     3|  by  3^  by  i  inches.    Mino  Province.    Centen- 

nial, 1876.    27141. 

White,  green  veined.    6i  by  6i  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.   27536. 

White;  crystalline.    6i by  6^ by  I  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27538. 

White,  with  bine-gray  veins ;  resembles  the  Italian  bardiglio.    6  by  6  by  1 

inches.    Two  specimens.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27539. 

White,  green  veined.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27542. 

-  White,  green  veined.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27541. 

White,  green  veined.    6i  by  6^  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial.  1876.    27543. 

White,  with  bine-gray  veins;  resembles  the  Italian  bardiglio.    Two  speci- 

mens.   6  by  6  by  1  inches.    Hitachi.    Centennial,  1876.    27544. 

-  White,  green  veined.    6  by  6  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27545. 

White ;  crystalline.    6i  by  6}  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27546. 

White;  crystalline.    6^  by  6^  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  187S.  27547. 

White,  green  veined.    6^  by  6i  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27558. 

White;  crystalline.    6i  by  6^ by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27548. 

White;  crystalline.    61  by  6^  by  1  inches.  Hitachi.  Centennial,  1876.  27549. 

BU88IA. 

Quarts  porphyry.    Dnll  red  base,  with  large  porphyritic  feldspars  and  quartzes.    2| 
by  2^  inches.    Isle  Hoglxland.    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27582. 

A  compact  pnrplish  base,  carrying  porphyritic  yellowish  and  reddish  feldspars. 

3  by  4  inches.  Nishne-Issetsk  Works,  district  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural. 
Rnssian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27565. 

(Porphyry.)    A  compact  purplish  rock,  with  very  many  white  porphyritic 

feldspars  and  glassy  quartz.  4  by  5  inches.  Isle  Hoghland.  Rnssian  Cen- 
tennial Commission,  1876.    27580. 

(Porphyry.)    Red  base,  with  large  reddish  feldspars  and  glassy  quartzes.    2| 

by  3  inches.    Isle  Hoghland.    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.  27561. 

(Keratitic  porphyry.)     Very  fine  and  compact;    nearly  black,  with  small 

porphyritic  feldspars  and  quartzes,  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  indistinct 
bands.*  3^  by  4  inches.  Lake  Narori,  district  of  Katharinenburg,  Ural. 
Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27568. 

(Keratitic  porphyry.)    Dark  gray,  nearly   black,  with  abnndant  porphyritic 

whitish  feldspars  and  quartzes.    Irregular  fragment,  2  by  3  inches.    River 
Tchervonka,  district  of  Katharinenburg,  Ural.    Rnssian  Centennial  Com- 
mission, 1876.    27566. 
Porphyry  conglomerate.    (Keratitic  porphyry.)    A  greenish-black  conglomerate, 
composed  of  felsitio  (f )  fragments  very  closely  compacted  by  a  siliceous  paste. 
3  by  4  inches.    Redoubt  Kolpatsk,  district  of  Katharinenburg,  UraL    Russian 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27567. 
Porphyry  breocia.    (Keratitic  porphyry.)     A  red,  compact  breccia,  composed  of 
porphyry  particles.    4  by  4  inches.    Redoubt  Kolpatsk,  district  of  Katharinen- 
burg, UraL    Rnssian  Centennial  Commissioa,  1876.    27570. 
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Diorlte  porphyry.  A  compact,  greenish  rock,  with  irregular  yellowish  blotches. 
3  by  4  inches.  District  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural.  Russian  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, 1876.    27571. 

-  A  compact  felsitio  rock,  consisting  of  a  deep  purplish  base,  streaked  and  spotted 

with  irregular  white  and  brownish  spots.    4  by  2^  inches.    Village  Sidelni- 
kowa,  district  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27572. 
-^—    Compact ;  green,  with  small  porphyritio  feldspars.    3^  by  4  inches.     River 
Konda,  district  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission, 
1876.    27573. 
Diorlte.    Very  fine-grained  and  compact  green,  with  yellowish  flocks  and  streaks. 
3  by  4^  inches.    Beresovsk  mines,  district  of  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural.    Russian 
Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27574. 
—^'    Very  compact;  nearly  black,  with  grayish  streaks.    3  by  4  inches.    Fort  Sa- 
narskaia,  district  o^  Katharinenbnrg,  Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission. 
1876.    27575. 
Jasper.    Compact ;  dull  red.    3  by  4  inches.    Neviansk  Works,  district  of  Katha- 
rinenbnrg, Ural.    Russian  Centennial  Commission,  1876.    27578. 

(9)  Australia. 

Marble.    White.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.     New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876.    19500. 

White,  yellow  veins.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.     New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

19501. 

Dark  gray,  nearly  black.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.   New  South  Wales.    Centennial, 

1876.     19502. 

-  Blue-gray  mottled.    9  by  9  by  1  inches.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

19504. 

Gray,    d-inoh  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    25215. 

White,    m  by  12  by  4  inc  hes.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876.    25201. 

Gray.    About  12  by  12  by  4  inches.   New  South  Wales.   Centennial,  1876.  25210. 

White.     12  by  12  by  4  inches.    New  South  Walt«.    Centennial,  1876.    25211. 

Black.    12  by  12  by  4i  inches.     New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876.    25212. 

Gray  and  yellow  mottled.     12-inehcube.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

25092. 

Light  mottled,    d^inch  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    25216. 

Gray.    9-inch  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    26022. 

Gray  mottled.    8i-inch  cube.    Centennial,  1876.    26024. 

Sandstone.  Light  colored ;  medium.  12-inch  cube.  New  South  Wales.  Centen- 
nial, 1876*    25202. 

Light  colored ;  medium.     12-inch  cube.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

25203. 

Light  colored ;  medium.     12-inch  cube.    New  South  Wales.    Centennial,  1876. 

25214. 
Hornblende  biotite  granite.     Coarse;   gray.    12- inch  cube.    New  South  Wales. 
Centennial,  1876.    25213. 

(10)  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Limestone.  Light  colored;  cellular.  12-inch  cube.  Island  of  Oahn.  Waine  quarry. 
Boston  Foreign  Exhibition,  1884.     35540. 
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Bituminous,  defliiitiou  of 521 

limestone,  desoription  of 372 

rocks 307 

Blaok  marble,  Itoly .* 481 

BlueatonOideflnitUmsof. 621 

quarrying  of 454 

Bottom  Joints  in  rocks 810 

Bougard  marble  from  Germany 479 

Brard's  process  of  ascertaining  the  poros- 

ityof  stone 834 

Brasil,  specimen  of  biotite  ipieiM  fh>m 01 6 

specimens  of  marble  from 616 

Breast  of  qaarry,  definition  of 521 

Breccia  marble,  Italy 481 

occurrence  of 878 
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definition  of 531 

Brick,  specific  gravity  of 334 

British  Proyinces  of  North  America,  gran- 
ites   485 

sandstones 488 

specimens  of  building  stone  from 600 

Brocatelle  marble  occurring  in  southern 

France 479 

Bryant,  Oridley 286 

Building  stone,  selection  of 345 

Building  stones  in  Museum,  chief  sources  of.  277 

weathering  of 831 

Bush-hammered  finish • 319 

Bush-hammer  used  in  stone  working 329 

Butt,  definition  of 521 

C. 

Caen  stone  quarries  in  Normandy 479 

Calcareous,  definition  of 521 

rocks 807 

sandstones 445 

Caloite,  characters  of  .^ 297 

Calcium  sulphate,  characters  of 296 

Calc  sinter,  characters  of 372 

Calc-spar,  characters  of 297 

Califomi*,  granites  in 411 

specimen  of  hornblende  granite  (f )  from .  527 

liparitein 430 

marblesin 875 

sandstones  in 446 

serpentine  in 362 

specimens  of  andesite  tuff  from 528 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  friom 527 

specimen  of  dioritefirom 528 

specimens  of  hornblende  biotite  granite 

from 527 

specimen  of  marble  from 527 
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specimens  of  hornblende  granite  from . .  527 

spedmensof  limestone  from 527 
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Canada,  slates  from 488 
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from •» 

Cape  Ann  Granite  Company aiT 

Carbonaceous  rocks 397 

Carrara  marble,  disintegration  of tU 

Catalogneof  building  and  ornamental  stones 

in  National  Museum SS 

Catlinite,  characters  of 471 

colorsof im 

occurrenceof 473 

Cayemons,  definition  of. Si 

CelluUr,  deflniUon  of SSI 

Chalk,  composition  of Sn 

Chamberlain,  Prof.  T.  C,  on  granite  and 

gneiss  in  Wisconsin .' '  431 

Channeling  machines SI 

Chelmsford  granite SM 

Chemical  action  of  the  atmoaphere  on  build- 

ingstimes S7 

agencies  affiacting  building  stones S3t 

characters  of  rocks M? 

composition  of  rocks 2i7 

composition  of  aragonite 2tt 

composition  of  dolomite 98 

composition  of  epidote 2n 

composition  of  garnet SM 

composition  of  granite 4K 

composition  of  gjrpsum 308 

composition  of  hematite )N 

composition  of  iron  pyrites 9M 

composition  of  liparite 431 

composition  of  magnetite Ml 

composition  of  olivine.. 99 

composition  of  quarts 94 

composition  of  serpentine 98 

composition  of  stones,  tables  showing 

the 515 

composition  of  talc.. 98 

China,  specimen  of  granite  from 631 

specimen  of  rhyolite  from 611 

specimens  of  tuff  from 611 

Chisel  used  in  stone- working 39 

Chlorite,  characters  of— 91 

granite 40$ 

Circular  saws,  use  of 3S7 

Classification  of  rocks M 

Clastic,  definition  of SS 

Clayholes,  definition  of Bl 

Colorado,  granitein 412 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 98 

liparite  in 49 

marbles  in 374 

sandstones  in 444 

specimen  of  dic^te  from ^ 

specimen  of  muscorite  gneiss  from  —  59 

specimen  of  quartsite  i^m ^ 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  from 39 

specimens  of  limestone  from S9 

specimens  of  rhy elite  toff  from 69 
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of  micas 94 
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Compnot  ooromoii  liroeHtone.  chnracters  uf.  372 

Composition  of  sAndstonea 304 

of  the  atmospb«v« 336 

of  themicM 2»5 

CompremiTe  resistADoe  of  stone 480 

Conohoidal  fracture 521 

Concretionarj,  definition  of 522 

Conglomerates,  characters  of 444 

definition  of 522 

Connecticut,  diabase  in 434 

granites  in 412 

marbles  in 376 

sandstone  quarrying  in 289 

sandstones  in 446 

serpentine  in 363 

specimen  of  biotite  musoovite  gneiss 

fhrai ; 630 

specimen  of  biotite  mnscovite  granite 

from 630 

specimen  of  diabase  from 531 

specimen  of  granite  from 531 

specimens  of  biotite  gneiss  from 530, 531 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  from 529, 530 

specimens  of  dolomite  [marble]  from ...  529 
specimens  of  hornblende  biotite  gneiss 

from 531 

specimens  of  sandstone  frt>m 531 

Conover,  l^rofessbr,  on  limestone  in  Illinois.  394 

Ooqnina,  detinition  of. 522 

Coral  limestone,  definition  of 522 

rock,  composition  of 373 

Cordierite  granite 408 
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Table  sbowing  speoifio  gravity  of  stones  of 

rarioQskinds 404 

Tables  showing  the  chemical  oomiK»sition 

of  stone*  of  varions  kinds 602 

Talc,  charactersof 298 

Tarbox,  process  of  splitting  stone  intro- 

dacedby 314 

Tennessee,  granites  in 424 

gypsnmin 370 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 405 

marbles  in 383 

sandstones  in 460 

specimen  of  diorite  (f)  from 505 

specimen  of  granite  firom 506 

specimen  of  hornblende  gneiss  fh)m  ...  595 

specimen  of  slate  from 605 

specimen  of  conglomerate  from 605 

specimen  of  limestone  from 504,596 

specimen  of  limestone  [marblej  from.. 592, 503 
specimen  of  magnesian  limestone  [mar- 
ble] from 593,594 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 595 

TesU  of  bnilding  stone 489 

Texas,  granites  in 425 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 405 

marblesin 386 

sandstonesin 460 

slatesin 470 

soap-stone  in 359 

specimen  of  diorite  iVom 590 

specimen  of  dolomite  [marble]  firom ....  506 

specimen  of  fermginoos  dolomite  fh>m .  696 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  from 506 

specimens  of  dolomite  fVom 595,596 

specimens  of  limestone  ftom 596 

specimens  of  limestone  [marble]  from . .  596 

specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  from  590 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 596 

Tomlinson,  Philo,  introduced  gang-saw  sys- 
tem   ■  328 

Tools  nsed  in  dressin g  granite 315 

Tooth-chiseled  finish 1.  320 

Tooth-chisol  osed  in  stone- working 330 

Totten,  ColoneU  oxporiroents  by ZS2 

Tonrmaline  granite 408 

Trachyte,  definition  of 525 

tnfls,  characters  of 463 

Trachytes,  chemical  composition  of 431 

definition  of 431 

specific  gravity  of. 431 

Trap  and  greenstone  rocks 439 

Trap,  definition  of 525 

Travertine,  characters  of 372 


P»ge. 

Travertine,  definition  of 525 

Trimming  slate,  method  of 315 

slate 318 

Tuflis  colors  of 463 

composition  of .  463 

definition  of 463 

localities  of 463 

origin  of 463 

uses  of 464 

varieties  of. 463 

Tnrgite 801 

Turkey,  specimens  of  marble  from 630 

U. 

Under  drilling  rocks 311 

Underbill,  Isaac  .opened  first  quarry  in  Dor- 

set 389 

Unstratified,  definition  of 523 

Utah,  granitesin 425 

liparite  in ^ 430 

marblesin 386 

sandstone  in 460 

siMcimen  of  dolomite  from 596 

specimen  of  hornblende  biotite  granite 

from 506 

specimen  of  limestone  [marble]  from . . .  506 

specimens  of  limestone  fVom 506 

specimens  of  sandstono  from 506,597 

Utility  of  Joints  in  rocks  in  quarrying 310 

V. 

Variation  in  durability  of  stones 303 

Varieties  of  dolomites 371 

of  limestones 371 

Verde  antique,  definition  of 525 

Verdantique  marble,  composition  of 361 

origin  of 361 

in  foreign  countries 473 

usesof 361 

Verdedl  Geneva 369 

Levante  occurring  In  Italy 474 

Prato  occurring  in  Italy 474 

Vermont,  granite  in 425 

marble  quarries  in 289 

marblesin 386 

quarrying  marblo  in 387 

serpentine  in 368 

slatesin 470 

soap-stone  in 359 

specimens  of  biotite  granito  from 603 

specimens  of  biotite  mucovite  granite 

from ■ 603 

specimens  of  dolomite  [marble]  from.  602, 603 
specimens  of  llmostono  [marble]  from. 597, 598, 
599,600,601,602 
specimens     of    magnesian     limestone 

from  602 

specimens  of  mnscovite  granito  from . . .  603 

specimens  of  serpentine  from 597 

specimens  of  slate  from 603, 604, 605 

si>ecimens  of  steatite  [soap-stone]  from .  597 

Vert  deOfines  occurring  in  Italy 474 

Vesicular,  definition  of 521 

Vinalhavcn.  granite  qnarries  in 415 
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Pa^e. 

Virginia,  diabUM  in 486 

eTanit«ain 428 

gypsnmin 870 

marbles  in .- 391 

sandstonesin 461 

slates  in 471 

soap-stone  in 360 

8i>ociinen  of  amphtbolite  firom 606 

specimen  of  biotite  schist  from 606 

specimen  of  calcareous  dolomite  [mar- 
ble] from 605 

specimen  of  dolomite  [marblej  fh>m. . . .  606 

specimen  of  mnscoTite  granite  fiom ....  606 

specimens  of  biotite  granite  ftom 606 

specimens  of  biotite  gneiss  ttom 606 

specimens  of  diabase  from 606 

specimensof  gypsom  from 606 

specimens  of  limestone  [marble]  fh>m..  605 
specimens  of  magnesian  limestone  [mar- 
ble] from 605 

specimens  of  sandstone  fiom 606 

specimens  of  slate  from 606 

specimens  of  stalagmite  marble  from ...  605 

specimens  of  steatite  [soap'Stone]  firom.  605 

Viridite,descripUon  of 2M 

Vitreons,  definition  of 525 

Vitreous  rocks 802 

Volcanic  fragmental  rooks 463 

W. 

Wadsworth,  Dr.,  on  induration  of  sand- 
stone   889 

Ward  well  channeling  machine 812 

Wardwell,  George  J.,  inyented  ohanneling 

machine * 821 

Waverly  group  of  rooks  in  Ohio 456 


Washington  Territory,  sandstones  in 461 

specimens  of  sandstones  fh>m 687 

Weathering  of  building  stones SI 

Weathering  properties  of  stones M$ 

Wedget  in  splitting  stone,  use  of 814 

Wedge  used  in  stone-working  deecrtbad ...  331 

West  Indies,  export  of  slate  to 391 

Weal  Virginia,  sandstones  in 4tt 

speeimen  of  limestone  [marble]  from ...  6tf 
specimen  of  magnesian  limestone  [••.ar- 

Ue]  tnm iH 

specimens  of  sandstone  from 606, 6r 

White  crystalline  limestone,  stroctore  of  . . .  SM 

statuary  marble,  Italy 4Bi 

or  block  marble,  Italy 4A 

Williamsite,  Pennsylvania 80 

Winchell,  Professor,  on  Trmton  Umeatone 

in  Hlnneeota 491 

on  weathering  of  Trenton  limestone 30 

Wisconsin,  granitea  in 436 

limestones  and  dolomites  in 496 

porphyry  in 438 

sandstonesin 491 

specimen  of  biotite  gneiss  from 9H 

specimen  of  hornblende  granite  tnm ...  9H 

specimens  of  dolomite  fh>m 697. 9H 

specimens  of  granite  from 699 

specimens  of  quartiite  from. 969 

specimens  of  quarts  porphyry  fh>m 996 

si>eoimensof  sandstone  from 696,999 

Wyoming,  granites  in 435 

specimen  of  hornblende  granite  from  . .  619 

specimens  of  granite  firom 969 

Y. 

Tellow  marbles.  Italy 481 

or  Siena  marble,  Italy 4ftl 
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7011, 
7008. 
7009. 
7010. 
7112. 

6881. 

6098. 

7027. 
15338. 

5327. 
7842. 
6970. 
21070. 
5335. 
7977. 
7940. 
7115. 

7456. 

7154. 
7502. 
7022. 
5133. 
5338. 
7972. 
7819. 
7820. 
7821. 
75(>0. 
7330. 
5315. 


Jhuiilon  avlcennce,  Missonri. 

AhutUon  Bedfordianum,  Australia. 

Abutilon  mo IZm,  Australia. 

Abutilon  oxycarpum^  Australia. 

Acer  cratoegifoliumf  Urina  no 
kawa. 

Acrooomia  Bclerocarpa,  Coco  de  ca- 
tarrhOy  Brazil. 

AdavC$  Needle^  Yucca  aloifolia, 
Australia. 

African  hemp. 

Agave  sp.  Costa  Rica  Indians,  Dis- 
trict of  Talamanca. 

>  Agave  Americana. 

Agave  Americana^  Nioaraffua. 
Agave  deserti.  Southern  California. 

>  Agave  keratto,  Jamaica. 

Agave  leehuguiUat  Mexico. 

Aiso,  Urtioa  Thunbergiana. 
t  Algodon  syWedtris  (down),  Yng- 
}     han,  Argentine  Republic. 
(  Aloe,  American.    (See  Agave, ) 

Alpaca  wool. 

Ampelodeema  tenax.  Diss,  Genoa. 

Ananassa  eativaf  pineapple. 

Ananassa  aalivaj  pineapple,  Chin  a. 

S  Ananassa  sativa,  pineapple,  Ja- 
maica. 

f  Angora  wool,  Argentine  Repnb- 
S    lie. 

Angora  wool  (fabric),  Kentucky. 
Angora  wool,  Maryland. 
Anono  Colorado  (bark),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


7555.    Anthei'ecB  mylitta  (cocoons),  Tusser 

silk,  India. 
7025.    Apocynum  sp.  (fiberj,  Minnesota. 
7024.    Apocynum  sp.  (rope),  Utah. 
7078.    Arum  peniculaceum, 

7001.  Asclepias  (fiber),  United  States. 
7003.    Asclepias  (fiber),  Cipo  lactecente, 

Brazil. 
7338.    Asclepias  (fiber)  milkweed,  Iowa. 

6999.  Asclepias  (down),  Tripoli. 

6560.  Asclepias  (down),  vegetable  silk, 
India. 

7000.  Asclepias  (stalk  and  fiber).  United 

States. 

7002.  '  Asclepias  and  cotton  (fabric). 
7487.    Asclepias  eomuH,  New  Jersey. 
6875.  ^Astrocaryum  vulgarCf  tucum,  Bra- 
6873.  5     zil. 

7565.  Bagasse,  sugar  cane,  New  Or- 
leans. 

7015.  )  „ 

7016.  S  "^^^^^f  Musa  sapientum. 

5341.  > „ 

7974.  \  ^^^^^^i  Musa  «apieit<um,  Jamaica. 

7337.    Banana  and  silk  (fabric). 

5021.  Bark,  used  for  cords,  Pai  Ute  In- 
dians. 

5001.    Bark  used  for  ropes,  San  D< ' nun ^o. 

5188.  BetulaBhojpattra{haT\i),r.Mi In- 
dies 

7082.> 

7083. 1  „ 

7084  f '^^^"*^^<*  niveOf  China  gra.^s. 

7116.  J 

7630.  \ 

7131.  yBcehmerianiveaf  France. 

7632.  S 
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Baihmei^a  nit'ea,  Jamaica. 
Bahmeria  nivea,  Mexico. 
Boehmeria  nivea,  MisaissippL 

>Boehmeria  nivea,  Philadelphia. 

Bcthmeria  nivea  (fabrics),  Frauce. 

Bahmeria  nivea  with  wool,  cot- 
ton, etp.  (fabrics). 

Bombax  oeiba  (bark),  flor  oeiba, 
Venezaela. 

Bombax  cei&a,pochote,Qaatemala. 

Bomh<iX'  globoea,  paina  de  coco, 
Brazil. 

Bombax  pendandrum,  pohate,  Ta- 
catan. 

Bottle  tree,  StereuUa  rupeslris, 
Australia. 

Bowstring  hemp,  Saneeviera  zey- 
lanioa,  Jamaica. 

!  Bowstring  hemp,  African,  Sanse- 
viera  guineensis,  Jamaica. 
Bromelia  sp.,  District  of  Canara. 
Bromelia  sp.,  Sonthem  Florida. 
Bromelia  karatae,  silk  grass,  Ja- 
maica. 
}  Bromelia   pinguin,   pinguin,  Ja- 
)    maica. 
Bulrush,  great,   Scirpue  validus, 
Arizona. 
Bum-nose  bark,  Daphnopeie  Uni- 

folia,  Jamaica. 
Cactus  fiber,  Argentine  Republic. 

Calf  hair,  Germanj- 


71179. 
7081. 
7080. 
7093. 
709G. 
7639. 
7096. 

7990. 

5263. 
6864. 

7457. 

7007. 

7976. 

5337. 
7970. 
5015. 
702a 
5340. 

5339. 
7975. 
7625. 

7980. 

7579. 

7824.1 

7825.  I 

7826.  1 
7»«7.J 

7156.    Gamers  hair. 

8053.    CamePs  hair,  Russia. 

7567.    Canna  plant,  New  Orleans. 

7285.  Cannabis  sativa,  hemp,  \rgontine 
Republic. 

5325.  Cannabis  saliva  (seed),  hemp,  Per- 
sia. 

7290.  Cannabis  saliva,  hemp,  Portugal. 

7291.  Cannabis    saliva,    hemp,    second 

class,  Portugal. 

7292.^  Cannabis  saliva,  hemp,  third 
class,  Portugal. 

5036.     Cannabis  saliva,  hemp,  Spain. 

7981.  Carludovica  plumieri,  low  pal- 
metto, Jamaica. 

7499.     Caryola  urens,  kittool,  Ceylon. 

7813.    Cashmere  wool,  Alabama. 

7407.    Cashmere  wool,  California. 

5345.  Cecropia  pellala  (bark),  truni  pet- 
tree,  Jamaica. 


23350. 

88732. 

7589. 
6869. 

7269. 

7988. 

7616. 
7003. 
797a 

6881. 

7570. 

7570. 

7570. 

7138. 

7120.1 

7121.  I 

712a  1 

6976. 

7122. 

7488. 

7111. 
7034. 
7136. 

7037. 

7039. 

7030. 
7131. 
7497. 
7263. 

7288. 


Cedar  bark  (dressed),  Neah  Baj, 
Washington  Territory. 

Cedar  root  splints,  Massett  In- 
dians, British  Columbia. 

ChamcBTops  exoelsa,  Ctiina. 

Chorisia  spedosa,  paina  branca, 
Brazil. 

China  grass.    (See  Bahmeria  ) 

Cibotium  sp.,  pulu,  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

Cibucaia  de  buchivacoa,  Venezu- 
ela. 

Cipo.    (See  Sipo.) 

Cipo  lactecente,  Asolepias,  BraziL 

Cladium  oocidentale,  rush  or  flag 
grass,  Jamaica. 

Coco  de  catarrho,  Acrocomia  scle- 
rocarpa,  Brazil. 

Cocoa-nut,  Cooos  nuci/era. 

Cocas  nucifera,  cocoa-nut. 

Coir.    (See  Cocoa-nut.) 

Corchorus  sp.,  lute,  France. 

>  Corchorus  sp..  Jute,  Louisiana. 

Corchorus  sp.,  Jute,  Virginia. 

Corchorus  sp.,  prepared  jute  and 
paper  pulp.  New  Jersey. 

Corchorus  capsularis. 

Corchorus  capsularis,  ^ute,  Asia. 

Corchorus  capsularis,  Jute,  Ma  in- 
land. 

Corchorus  capsularis,  juto,  New 
Orleans. 

Corchorus  capsularis.  Jute,  Soath- 
westem  United  States. 

Corchorus  olilorius,  Australia. 

Cordia  Jerasoanlhus, 

Cordia  grandis  (bark),  Cuddapah. 

Cordyline  indivisa,  tall  palm  lily, 
Australia. 

Cordgline  pumilio,  dwarf  palm 
lily.  New  Zealand. 

Com  fiber  (paper),  Austria. 

> Cosmos  (fibers  and  fabrics). 

Cotton  bolls. 

Cotton,  Iliwaiian  Inlands. 

Cotton,  San  Paulo. 

Cotton,  Madagascar. 

Cotton,  Mexico. 

Cotton  tree. 

Cott4)n,  yellow,  China. 

Cot  toil  aud  asclepias  (fabrlo). 
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7642. 
7332. 
7312. 
756R. 
7564. 
5028. 

50r4. 

5343. 
6760. 
7973. 
7606. 

7267. 
7980. 

7504. 

7494. 

7502. 
7286. 


7288. 

7954. 

6884. 
7261. 

6865. 
6872. 
7287. 

7042. 

7496. 
7004. 

729a 
6937. 


6934. 
6935. 
7574. 
7283. 
5140. 
7998. 
7999. 


Cotton  cloth  (red),  Malta. 

Cotton,  flax,  and  wool  (fabric). 

Cotton,  wool,  and  ramie  (fabric). 

Cotton  stalk  (bark  and  fiber). 

Cotton  stalk  (fiber),  New  Orleans. 

Cotton  yams  (colored  with  My- 
sore dyes),  India. 

Cypress,  swamp  (inner  bark), 
Qnapaw  Indians. 

^Dagger  plant,  Tueoa  oZoi/oZIa,  Ja- 
i     maica. 

Daphne  cannahina,  Kamoon  (pa- 
per). 
Daphne  ienuifolia, 
Daphnopeia   (tnt/o2ia,     bum-nose 

bark,  Jamaica. 
Dehregeaeia  longifolia,  Wild  Rhea, 

India. 
DipterocarpuB   iuheroulatus,   Bur- 

mah. 
Diss,  Ampelodeema  tenax^  Genoa. 
Doryanthue  exceUa,   Spear  Lily, 

Australia. 
Down.     (See  Algodan  eylveetrie, 
AecHepiaSf  Bomhax,  Paina,  Popu- 
lu$t  Ochroma  lagopue,  etc.) 
Dwarf  Palm  Lily,  Cordyline pum- 

iliOf  New  Zealand. 
Echinocactue  horizonthalmumf  wild 

silk,  Mexico. 
Embirama  Xylopia  eericeaf  Brazil. 
Epeira  Booialis,  silk  spun  by  spi- 
ders, Argentine  Republic. 
SEriodendron  sp.   Paina  loura,  Bra- 
zil. 
Eucalyptus  ohliquay  stringy  bark, 
Australia. 
•  Fibers  (unknown),  Swan  River, 
United  States  of  Colombia. 
Fioue  teiela,  India. 
Flame  tree,    Steroulia  acer\folia, 

Australia. 
Flax,  Linum  usiiaiieHmumf  Brazil. 
Flax,  Linum  utitatiseimumt  sixty- 
two    specimens    from    various 
countries. 
Flax,  cottonized  (unbleached). 
Flax,  cottonized  (bleached). 
Flax  (dressed). 
Flax,  Irish  (water-retted). 
Flax,  Linum  ueitaiiBsimumj  Spain. 

[Flax,  Linum u8itati$8mum,UnH8\vk, 

Flax,  New  Zealand,  Phorminm 
tenaXf  Now  Zealand. 


7332. 
7906. 
7990. 

7971. 

5047. 
7026. 

7130. 
57495. 
57496. 

7564. 

7568. 

5207. 

7153. 

6860. 

6861. 


Flax,  wool,  and  cotton  (fabric). 

Flax  fabric  (ancient). 

Flor  ceiba  (bark)  Bombax  ceiba,^ 

Venezuela. 
Furcrcea  CubendSf  Henequon  or 

silk  grass,  Jamaica. 
Furcraa  gigantea,  Madras. 
Fureraa  gigantea,  Mexican  hemp, 

Australia. 
Gazona  ulmifolia, 

>  Qoskt  hair,  China. 

>  Ooaeypium  sp.  (stalk  and  fiber), 
S    New  Orleans. 

Grass  (whisk  broom),  Florence. 
Gnanaco  wool. 


Guaxima,  Urena  lohatay  Brazil. 


6863. 

7156. 

8053. 
57495. 
57496. 

7109. 

7027. 
5337. 
7970. 
7976. 

7026. 

7028. 
7031. 
7289. 

5127. 

5016. 
7672. 
7079. 
7850. 
7971. 

6979. 
6987. 


6980. 
6982. 
7035. 

7284. 
6978. 
6977. 


Guaxima   (seeds),    Urena  ?o6ato, 

Brazil. 
Hair,  camel. 
Hair,  camel,  Russia. 

>  Hair,  goat,  China. 

Helioteree  jamaiceneia. 
Hemp.  (See  Cannabis  saiiva.) 
Hemp,  African. 

SHemp,  African  bowBtriup,  San- 
seviera  guineensis,  Jamaica. 
Hemp,bowstring,5aiweri^a  zeyJa- 

fitca,  Jamaica. 
Hemp,  Mexican,  Furcrcsagigantta 
Australia. 
>Hemp,  Queensland,  Sida  retusa, 
]     Australia. 
Hemp,  Victorian,  Plagianihus  put- 

oheUuSy  Australia. 
Hemp,  co&TWf  Sida  Hliafolu( J  King- 
ma,  China. 
Hemp  bark.  Pan,  Siam. 

I  Hemp  cloth,  Madagascar. 

Henequen,  Mexico. 

Henequen  or  silk  grass,  Furcraa 

cubensiSf  Jamaica. 
Hibiscus  sp. 
Hibiscus  esculenitts. 
Hibiscus  csculentuSf  Maryland. 
Hibiscus  esculentuSf  Mississippi. 
Hibiscus  laiifolia. 
Hibiscus    moBcheutoSf     American 

Jute,  United  States. 
Hibiscus  moHchcutoSf  Ohio. 
Hibiscus  sabdariffa. 
Hibiscus  sinensis. 
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7119. 

nibi$cu$  syriacus,  Makuki. 

7044. 

5211. 

HibUus  tUiaceu8j  China. 

7495. 

ffolopUlia  integiifolia,  Madras. 

107534. 

12261. 

Indian  fabrics,  Ohio. 

7338. 

7934. 

Istle  (ixtle)  (fiber  and  coraline). 

7118. 

7872. 

Istle  de  leohnguilla,  Mezioo. 

Jnte.    (See  Carchorua  sp.) 

7586. 

7034. 

Jute,  Corehorua  cop^nlam,  Asia. 

8054. 

7036. 

Jute,  Corehorua  capaulariaj  Mary- 

7013. 

land.                      * 

7014. 

7037. 

Jnte,  Corehorua  oapaulariat  New 

Orleans. 

7023. 

7039. 

Jute,  Corehorua  eapaulariaf  sonth- 

western  United  States. 

7012. 

7030. 

Jute,    Corehorua    olitoriua,    Aus- 

tralia. 

7015. 

7035. 

Jute,  American,  Hihiacua  moaeheu- 

7016. 

to$,  United  States. 

534L 

7489. 

Jute  and  paper  pulp. 

7974. 

7506. 

Kamoon  (paper).  Daphne  canna- 

7017. 

hina. 

7295. 

7117. 

Kanabikio. 

7111. 

Kanabikio,  Corehorua  oapaularia. 

7453. 

7116. 

Kara  musbi,  Beehmeria  nivea. 

5335. 
7977. 

Keratto,  Agare  kerattOf  Jamaica. 

7043. 

5127. 

King-ma  (coarse  hemp),  Sida  H- 
Hctfolia,  China. 

6869. 

7499. 

Kittool,  Caryoia  urena,  Ceylon. 

6864. 

7076. 

Eleinhovia  hoapita. 

7077. 

Kydia  ealycina. 

6865. 

7507. 

Kydia  ealyeina,  Australia. 

6872. 

7295. 

Laportea  gigaa.  Tree-nettle,  Aus- 
tralia. 

6880. 

7872. 

Lechuguilla  (ixtle  or  istle),  Mex- 
ico. 
Lechuguilia  yunguillo,  Mexico. 

7288. 

7873. 

7263. 

7874. 

Lechuguilla  zarcia,  Mexico. 

7264. 

rush,  Australia. 

7573. 

7288. 

Lily,  dwarf  palm,  Cordyline  pu- 
miliOy  New  Zealand. 

7981. 

7263. 

Lily,  tall  palm,  Cordyline  indiriaa^ 

5332. 

Australia. 

5016. 

7286. 

Lily,   spear,   Doryanthua  excelaay 

7503. 

Australia. 

6939. 

7152. 

Lana  de  Lina  (wool),  cross   be- 
tween sheep  and  goat,  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

7612 

Linho,  Brazil. 

7975. 

7293, 

Linum  uaitatiaaimum.  (See  Flax.) 

7266 

Lyonaia  retieuJatay  Australia. 

7270. 

7141 

Maize  (busk,  yarn,  and  cloth). 

5177 

Majaguillo  bark,  Venezuela. 

7018. 

7119 

Makuki,  fli6i>ca»  ayriacua. 

7017 

Manilla  hemp,  Mum  terUlU 

Mauriiiaflexuoaaj  Uta  palm,  Dem- 
erara. 

Mescal  fiber,  Arizona. 

Milkweed,  Aaelepiaa,  Iowa. 

Mitsumata,  Wiakatrctmia  Japom^ 
ica. 

Mohair  (combed). 

Mummy  cloth. 

Muaa  paradiaiaca,  plantain. 

Muaa  paradiaiacat  plantain 
hemp,  Australia. 

Muaa  paradiaiaoa,  plantain,  Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

Muaa  paradiaiaca,  plantain, 
Demerara.    • 

?  Muaa  aapieniutHf  banana. 

^  Muaa  aapientumf  banana,  Jamat- 
]     ca. 

Muaa  iexiiliaf  manllla  hemp. 

Nettle-tree,  Laportea  gigaa,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Oehroma  lagopua  (down),  Vene- 
zuela. 

Ochroma  lagopua  (bark),  West 
Indies. 

Paina  brauca,  Choriaia  apedoaOj 
Brazil. 

Paina  de  coco,  Bombax  globoaa^ 
Brazil. 

!  Paina  lonra,  Eriodendron  sp., 
Brazil. 

Paina  loura  (seeds),  Eriodendron 
sp.,  Brazil. 

Palm  Lily,  dwarf,  Cordyline  pu- 
miliOf  New  Zealand. 

Palm  Lily,  tall,  Cordyline  indi- 
viaa,  Australia. 

Palmetto,  Sabal  palmetto,  Geor- 
gia. 

Palmetto,  low,  Carludovica  plu- 
mierif  Jamaica. 

Papelillo  fiber,  San  Salvador. 

Pan,  hemp  bark,  Siam. 

Phosnix pedunculntaf  Madras. 

Phorium  ienaXj  New  Zealand 
flax,  New  Zealand. 

Pine-apple.  (See  Ananaaaa  and 
Bromelia, ) 

Pingnin,  Bromelia  pinguin,  Ja- 
maica. 

Pinua  aylveatrta  (fabric  from 
leaves),  France. 

Pita  (flossed),  Honduras. 

Plantain.  (See  Muaa  paradi- 
nooa.) 
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5263.  Poohote,  Bomhax  ceiba,  Qaate- 
mala. 

7457.  Pohate,  Bombaxpendandrum,  Yu- 
catan. 

7411.  Populus  alba  (down),  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

7079.  Pothoa  violaceus. 

7268.  Pterocarpus  ianialinua, 

7505.  Pueraria  Thunbergiana  (woven 
fabric),  Corea. 

7269.  Puln,    Cibotium,  sp..   Sandwich 

Islands. 
7630.    Ramie,  Boshmeria  nivea^  France. 
7970.    Ramie,  Bahmeria  nivea,  Jamaica. 
7081.    Ramie,  Bwhmeria  ntvea,  Mexico. 

7080.  Ramie    (second    cutting),   Bcek- 

meria  nivea,  Mississippi. 
7093.  )  Ramie,  Bwhrneria  nivea,  Philadel- 
7095.  S     Pbia. 
7084.    Ramie  (from  dresser),  Boshmeria 

nivea. 
7639.    Ramie  (fabrics),  Bwhmeria niveaf 

France. 
7631.  }  Ramie  (sliver  and  noils),  Bahme- 
7632.5     ria  nicea,  France. 

7083   <  ^*™'*^  (to^^)»  Bosihmeria  nivea, 

7312.  Ramie,  with  wool,  cotton,  etc. 
(fabrics). 

7099.    Baphia  ruffia  (yam),  Madagascar. 

7566.    Reed  of  the  Nile. 

7504.    Rhea,  wild.  Dabregeasia  langifolia^ 
India. 
Sofia,    (See  Baphia,) 

7673.    Rofia  palm  (fabrics),  Madagascar. 

7978.  Rash  or  flag  grass,  Cladi  urn  oociden- 
taUy  Jamaica. 

7204.  Rush,  sword,  Lepidospermumflexuo- 
MuMf  Australia. 

7573.  Sabal  palmettOf  palmetto,  Geor- 
gia. 

7508.  Saccharum  munja, 

5236.  Saccharum  sp.,  sugar  cane,  Ha- 
waii. 

5337.  >  Sanseviera  guineensis,  African  bow- 

7970.  I     string  hemp,  Jamaica. 

7976.  Sanseviera  zeylanica^  bowstring 
hemp,  Jamaica. 

7509.  Sarcocephalua  cadamba^  Bnrmah. 
7625.    ScirpuB    validuSf  great    bulrush, 

Arizona. 

7511.    Scirpus  validuSf  tule  or  tutle,  pa- 
per pulp,  Idaho. 
7114.    Shina,  Tilia  cordaia^    var.     fltro- 
9h%ma, 

7113.    Shina,  Tilia  cordaia,  var.  Japonioa, 


7033. 
7032. 
7028] 
7031  \ 
5127. 

7582. 

7580. 
6915. 
7555. 

7068. 

7098. 

7559. 

7067. 

7262. 

93606. 

8061. 
8062. 
7258. 
6913. 
7583. 
7046. 
7581. 
7260. 
7899. 
7900. 
7954. 

7261. 

7455. 
5340. 

7257. 
7337. 
7616. 
5302. 

7286. 

7294. 

6892.  ; 

6893.  j 
6996. 
7004. 

7493. 
7006. 
7007. 


Sida  Jamaicenaia, 

Sida  mollis, 

Sida  reiuaa,  Queensland  hemp, 
Australia. 

Sida  tilitefoliaf  coarse  hemp,  King- 
ma,  China. 

Silk  (cocoons),  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. 

Silk  (cocoons),  Chili. 

Silk  (cocoons),  Japan. 

Silk  tusser  (cocoons),  Anthercea 
mylittaf  India. 

Silk  (wild  cocoons),  Argentine 
Republic. 

Silk  (wild  cocoons),  Madagas- 
car. 

Silk,  Bengal. 

Silk,  Japan. 

Silk,  raw,  Japan. 

Silk,  raw,  from  Tama  Mai  co- 
coons, Japan. 

[  Silk,  raw,  and  cocoons,  Mexico. 

Silk,  raw,  North  Carolina. 

Silk,  reeled,  Bombyxpemyi,  China. 

Silk,  reeled,  Massachusetts. 

Silk,  reeled,  Japan. 

Silk,  reeled,  Kansas. 

Silk  (from  wild  cocoons),  Japan. 

I  Silk,  wild,  Mexico. 

Silk,  wild,  Eohiiiocaohi9  horizon- 
thalmumf  Mexico. 

Silk  spun  by  spiders,  Epeira  aoo- 
ialiSf  Argentine  Republic. 

Silk  cotton. 

Silk  grass,  Bromelia  karataa,  Jam- 
aica. 

Silk  gut,  Japan. 

Silk  and  banana  (fabrics). 

Sipo,  Brazil. 

Spanish  bayonet  (leaves).  Yucca 

alata. 
Spear  Lily,  Doryanthua  exceUa,  Ana- 
tralia. 

Sporobolua  cryptandrua,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Spruce  root  (rope),  Washington 
Territory. 

Slerculia,  Australia. 
Sleroulia  ac0rt/o{ia,Flame-tree,  Aus- 
tralia. 

Sterculia  ornataf  Burmab. 

Steroulia  sp.,  Australia. 

Sterculia  rupeairia,  Bottle-tree, 
Australia. 
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7287. 

7565. 
5236. 

7264. 

7263. 

7584. 
5179. 
7113. 
7114. 

6891. 
7265. 

7989. 

7533. 
7295. 

7498. 

7108. 
5345. 

6873. 
6875. 
7511. 

7555. 

6860. 
6861. 
6862. 
6863. 

6993. 
6994. 


7112. 

7115. 
6560. 
6900. 
7ir>5. 
r354. 
7129. 


Stingy  bark,  EuoalyptuB  ohliquCy 
Australia. 

Sagar-cane,baga88e,New  Orleans. 

Sugar-cane,  S€LCcharum  sp.,  Ha- 
waii. 

Sword-rnsh,  LipidoBpermum  flex- 
uoium,  Australia. 

Tall  Palm  Lily,  Cordyline  indiviga, 
Australia. 

Tapestry,  Persian. 

Tea  Weed,  Mississippi. 

Tilia  oordata,  var.  JaponioayShina. 

Tilia  cordata,  var.  Biroihima, 
Shina. 

Tillandsia  u$neoide8f  Brazil. 

Tillandsia  u$neoide$f  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Tipiiapa  de  Bucbivaca,  Vene- 
zuela. 

Tree,  cotton. 

Tree,  nettle,  Laportea  gigas^  Aus- 
tralia. 

Tritieum  vulgarcy  var.  nuUvum^ 
Italy. 

Triumfeita  semitriloha. 

Trumpet  tree  (bark),  Cecropia 
peliata,  Jamaica. 

STuoiim,  A$trooaryum  vulgarCf  Bra- 
zil. 
Tule  or  tutle  (paper  pulp),  Scirpug 

validu$f  IdiUio. 
Tusser  silk  (cocoons),  Anthercea 
rnylUta, 

>  Urena  lohaia,  Qnaxima,  Brazil. 

Urena  lobata  (seeds)  Guaxima, 
Brazil. 

>  Urenu  lobata,  Brazil. 

Urena  sinttata, 

Urcna   no   kawa,   Acer  cratoegi- 

folium, 
TJrtioa  Thunhergiana,  Aiso. 
Vegetable  silk,  Aeclepiae,  India. 

>Vicunia  wool,  South  America. 

Vine  and  fiber  (unidentified), 
India. 


7118. 
7409. 


7309. 
7154. 
7918. 
7820. 
7821. 
7330. 
7245. 
7251. 
7813. 
7407. 
7203. 
7153. 
7406. 
7152. 

5347. 

7404. 

7201. 
7155. 
7354. 


WiekiiroBma  Japonica,  Mitsnmftta. 

WooL    (See  Coemoe). 

Wool. 

Wool  (samples),  Vermont. 

Wool,  alpaca. 

r  Wool,  Angora,  Argentine  Repnb- 

Wool,  Angora,  Maryland. 

Wool,  black,  Cordova. 

Wool,  black  yuli,  Smyrna. 

Wool,  cashmere,  Alabama. 

Wool,  cashmere,  Califomia. 

Wool,  Donskoi,  Russia. 

Wool,  guanaco. 

Wool,  kid's. 

Wool,  lina,  cross  of  sheep  and 
goat,  Argentine  Republic. 

Wool,  mountain  goat,  Russian 
America. 

Wool,  Rocky  Mountain  goat,  In- 
dian Territory. 

Wool,  Sardinian. 

>Wool,  vicunia,  South  America. 


7157. 

7312. 
7332. 

7569. 
6884. 
7044. 

J403. 
5302. 


5343. 

7973. 

6760. 

21065. 

21066. 

6997. 
7456. 
7969. 


Wools,    various  American  (s 

pies). 
Wool,  cotton,  and  ramie  (fabric). 
Wool,  cotton,  and  flax  (fabric), 

New  Mexico. 
Xylcpia  sp.,  Brazil. 
XylopiaeericeafEmbiTAmskt  BraziL 
Uta  palm,  MauriHaflexMo$a,  Dem- 

erara. 
Yucca  {fabric  and  cord),  Mexico. 
Yucca  alata  (leaves),  Spanish  l»ay- 

onet. 
Yucca  alo{folia,   Adam's  needle, 

Australia. 

f  Yucca  alo\folia,  Dagger  plant,  Ja- 
i     maica. 

iMOoa  hacoata  (coarse).  Southern 

Califomia. 
Yucca  haecata   (fine).  Southern 

California. 
Yucca  haecata,  California. 
Ynghan,  Alogodon  sylvestris. 
Tngnilla  Venezuela. 
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The  ultimate  object  of  the  collection  represented  by  the  foregoing 
list  is  to  affonl  a  series  of  type  specimens  of  textile  fibers,  to  be  used  in 
microscopical  examinations,  comparisons,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
list  already  embraces  a  large  number  of  valuable  types  for  this  purpose. 
Mingled  with  these,  however,  purely  for  the  temporary  convenience  of 
the  curator,  there  are,  at  present,  a  number  of  specimens,  representing 
much  larger  ones  in  the  reserve  and  exhibition  series,  which  have  not 
been  accurately  determined  and  are  awaiting  further  study.  Hence  in 
some  cases  only  common  or  vernacular  names  are  given  in  the  list,  the 
botanical  names  not  being  known. 

In  all  cases  the  numbers  in  the  margin  are  the  regular  Museum 
register  numbers  of  the  same  fibers  in  the  reserve  or  exhibition  series. 
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PREPARATION  OF  MICROSCOPICAL  MOUNTS  OF  VEGETABLE  TEXTILE 

FIBERS. 


By  Romyn  Hitchcock. 


The  method  of  moanting  vegetable  textile  fibers  here  described  has 
been  adopted  in  the  National  Maseum  with  perfect  saccess.  The  per- 
manent preparations  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  for  they  clearly  reveal 
the  minnte  structure  of  the  fibers,  and  their  api)earance  does  not  change 
with  time.  Possibly  the  coarser  fibers,  after  a  few  months,  become 
rather  more  transparent  than  at  first,  bat  this  change  is  so  slight  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  Moreover,  the  process  is  simple,  rapid  and  sure, 
even  in  the  hands  of  a  novice.  In  evidence  of  this  statement  it  may  be 
said,  that  Mr.  H.  English,  a  young  man  who  had  never  made  a  micro- 
scopical mount  before,  in  the  summer  of  1884  made  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  preparations  of  fibres  in  fluid  mounts,  from  printed  instruc- 
tions, precisely  as  described  below,  having  seen  the  operations  performed 
two  or  three  times  by  an  experienced  mounter,  yet  not  one  of  his  prep- 
arations has  shown  an  imperfection  up  to  the  present  time.* 

The  method  is  as  follows :  The  fibers  are  cleaned,  disintegrated,  and 
prepared  precisely  as  for  microscopical  investigation,  the  object  being 
to  make  the  mounted  sx^ecimens  resemble  in  every  respect  the  freshly 
prepared  fibers.  The  specimens  for  mounting  are  selected  to  show  the 
variations  in  the  size  of  the  fibers,  and  the  form  of  their  ends.  They 
are  then  placed  in  the  mounting  medium.  This  may  be  water  without 
any  addition,  which  is  the  medium  most  generally  appropriate,  or  a 
mixture  of  water  and  glycerine  in  equal  parts,  which  is  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  coarser  and  more  opaque  varieties. 

The  glass  slips  are  prepared  in  advance  by  running  upon  them  a  thin 
ring  of  clear  shellac  in  alcohol  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  cover- 
glass.  This  is  done  on  a  turn-table,  in  the  usual  way.  When  this  ring 
is  thoroughly  dry  the  mounting  may  be  proceeded  with.  First  put  the 
slide  again  on  the  turntable  and  run  a  fresh  coat  of  shellac  over  the 
ring.  Then,  immediately  or  after  a  couple  of  minutes,  put  a  large  drop 
of  the  mounting  fluid  into  the  cell,  transfer  to  it  the  specimen  selected 

•All  of  Mr.  English's  preparations  are  still  perfect  in  1889 ;  five  years  after  they 
were  made. 
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for  mouutiug,  which  must  be  already  permeated  with  the  fluid,  apply 
the  cover-glass  and  press  out  the  superfluous  fluid.  Press  down  the 
cover  until  the  edge  comes  in  contact  all  around  with  the  fresh  shellac, 
absorbing  the  liquid  that  is  forced  out  with  blotting-paper.  The  slide 
may  then  be  set  aside  for  a  few  moments,  when  the  cover  will  be 
well  fixed  and  the  moisture  outside  will  be  dried  off,  or,  in  case  the 
mounting  medium  contained  glycerine,  the  slide  should  be  well  washed 
with  a  stream  of  water  from  a  wash-bottle.  A  fresh  ring  of  shellac  is 
then  applied  to  secure  the  cover-glass  and  prevent  any  possible  defect 
in  the  sealing.  The  preparation  will  now  keep  indefinitely  if  it  is  set 
aside  and  not  handled  roughly. 

To  insure  permanent  preservation  a  mixture  of  equal  x)arts  of  gold- 
size  and  asphalt  varnish  or  Brunswick  black  is  applied  over  the  shel- 
lac. One  or  more  coats  of  this  very  durable  and  elastic  varnish  will 
protect  the  more  brittle  shellac  and  give  a  good  finish  to  the  mounts. 

A  more  elegant  finish  is  finally  api)lied,  consisting  of  a  single  coat  of 
Brunswick  black  alone. 

Finally,  the  slide  is  labeled,  and  the  number  on  the  label  is  the 
number  of  the  original  specimen  in  the  Museum  register. 
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HOW  TO  COLLECT  MAMMAL  SKINS  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  STUDY  AND 

FOR  MOUNTING.* 


By  William  T.  IIornauay,  Chief  Taxidermist,  U.  A?.  National  Mu- 
seum. 


GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  prepare  the  skin  of  an  ordinary  quadruped, 
provided  the  operator  is  not  afraid  of  gettinji:  a  little  blood  on  his  hands, 
and  is  not  naturally  indisposed  to  physical  exertion,  A  few  minutes' 
work  sufi&ces  for  the  skin  of  a  small  mammal^  and  a  few  hours  for  a 
large  one,  up  to  the  size  of  a  buffalo.  With  a  sharp  knife,  detailed  in- 
structions, some  cheap  preservatives,  and  a  Kttle  patient  labor,  the 
thing  is  done.  One  specimen  properly  prepared  in  the  field  is  worth 
ton  that  have  been  slighted. 

The  great  principle  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  valuable  field  work 
on  mammal  skins  is  this :  A  shin  must  be  taken  off,  cleaned  of  fleshy  and 
preserved  so  that  the  preservative  powder  or  fluid  can  act  directly  upon  the 
roots  of  the  hair  from  the  inner  side  of  the  skin,  and  over  every  portion  of 
its  surface.  Neither  alum,  nor  salt,  nor  alcohol  (unless  it  be  of  great 
strength)  can  strike  through  a  thick  layer  of  flesh  and  penetrate  through 
the  skin  to  the  epidermis  quickly  enough  to  save  it  from  decomposition. 
The  epidermis  of  most  animals  is  of  such  a  close  and  oily  nature  that 
preservatives  can  not  strike  through  it  from  without,  and  therefore  when 
a  skin  is  removed,  it  must  be  cleaned  of  flesh  and  fat,  so  that  the  pre- 
servative liquid  or  dry  powder  can  come  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  cutis. 

SELECTION   OP  SPECIMENS. 

When  specimens  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  a  choice  of  in- 
dividuals for  preservation,  select  first  the  finest,  largest,  and  most  per- 
fect old  male  and  female.  Young  animals  of  every  kind  are  very  de- 
sirable, and  specimens  should  be  taken  whenever  possible.  Of  animals 
that  are  known,  or  even  supposed,  to  be  rare,  preserve  the  first  speci- 

•  A  portion  of  this  article— -that  relating  to  the  preservation  of  skins  for  mount- 
ing—has already  been  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Kational  Museum  for  l88iJ, 
under  the  title,  •*  Brief  Directions  for  Removing  and  Preserving  the  Skins  of  Mam- 
mals." The  appearance  of  this  circular  is  in  response  to  a  demand  for  detailed  in- 
structions for  the  preparation  of  skins  in  a  dry  state  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
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men  obtained,  be  it  young  or  old,  good  or  indifferent,  for  fear  another 
of  the  same  species  may  not  be  obtained. 

NOTES  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

The  value  of  a  specimen  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  record  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  Length  of  head  and  body;  (2)  length  of  tail;  (3)  length 
of  hind  foot  (with  claw) ;  (4)  height  of  ear  (from  behind) ;  (5)  height  at 
shoulders  (if  the  animal  be  a  large  one)  and  girth;  (6)  color  of  eyes; 
and  (7)  color  of  other  soft  parts  of  the  head,  feet,  and  body  which  are  in 
any  way  worthy  of  notice.  Sketches  and  photographs  of  animals  in  the 
flesh,  either  dead  or  alive,  are  always  highly  prized  by  zoologists  and 
taxidermists,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value. 

KNIVES  AND  MATERIALS. 

For  skinning  small  quadrupeds,  a  sharp  pocket-knife  is  sufficient, 
except  for  persons  who  make  a  business  of  collecting;  and  for  larger 
animals  small  butcher  or  hunting  knives  are  amply  sufficient  Alcohol 
in  copper  cans  with  large  screw-tops  is  supplied  by  the  Institution  by 
special  arrangement,  but  salt  and  alum,  with  which  to  make  a  good 
preservative  solution,  can  be  procured  anywhere  within  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization, and  also  kegs  or  barrels  to  put  them  in.  Any  one  who  really 
wishes  to  preserve  the  skin  of  an  animal  need  never  be  thwarted  by  an 
apparent  lack  of  implements  and  preservatives. 

SKINNING    SMALL    QUADRUPEDS   (VARYING    IN    SIZE    FROM  A  MOUSE 

TO  A  MASTIFF). 

Lay  the  animal  flat  upon  its  back,  and,  beginning  at  the  throat,  make 
a  straight,  clean  cut  in  the  skin  along  the  middle  of  the  neck,  breast, 
and  abdomen,  quite  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  Except  in  very  small  ani- 
mals, the  tail  also  must  be  slit  open  along  the  under  side  from  about 
one  inch  above  the  root  quite  to  the  tip.  In  the  case  of  small  mammals, 
the  skins  of  which  are  to  be  preserved  dry,  the  bone  of  the  tail  may  be 
extracted  by  wrapping  the  latter  with  cloth  and  pounding  lightly  upon 
it  with  a  mallet. 

The  bottom  of  the  foot  must  be  slit  open  lengthwise  from  the  base  of 
the  middle  toe  to  the  heel.  All  the  opening  cuts  are  now  made.  Begin 
at  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  and  cut  the  skin  neatly  from  the  body, 
leaving  no  flesh,  or  at  least  very  little,  adhering  to  it.  We  come  very 
soon  to  where  the  fore-leg  joins  the  body  at  the  shoulder  and  the  hind 
leg  at  the  hip.  Cut  through  the  muscles  at  those  points,  disjoint  the 
legs  and  detach  them  entirely  from  the  body. 

Skin  each  leg  by  turning  the  skin  wrong  side  out  over  the  foot,  quite 
down  to  the  toes.  When  this  has  been  done  cut  the  flesh  away  from 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  foot,  but  be  careful  to  leave  the  bones  attached 
to  each  other  by  their  ligaments,  and  to  the  skin  itself  at  the  toes. 
Never  throw  atcay  the  leg  bones  of  an  anhnal  if  the  shin  is  to  be  mounted^ 
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but  leave  them  attached  to  the  skin  as  shown  by  the  left  leg  of  the 
accompanying  figure.* 


FiCf.  1.— Squirrel  partly  skinned. 

Detach  the  skin  from  the  back,  shoulders,  and  neck,  and  when  you 
come  to  the  ears  cut  them  off  close  to  the  head.  Turn  the  skin  wrong 
side  out  over  the  head  and  proceed  until  you  come  to  the  eyes.  Kow 
work  slowly  with  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  orbit, 
until  you  can  see,  through  a  thin  membrane  under  your  knife-edge,  the 
dark  portion  of  the  eye.  You  may  now  cut  fearlessly  through  this 
membrane  and  expose  the  eyeball.  It  is  a  good  plan  with  large  mam- 
mals to  hold  one  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  the  eye  and  cut  against  it  to 
avoid  cutting  the  lid. 

Skin  down  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  cut  through  the  cartilage  close  to 
the  bone,  and  cut  on  down  to  where  the  upper  lip  joins  the  gum.  Cut 
both  lips  away  from  the  skull  close  to  the  bone  all  the  way  around  the 
mouth,  except  directly  in  front  of  the  incisors. 

The  lips  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  must  be  split  open  from  the  inside 
and  flattened  out  so  that  the  flesh  in  them  can  be  pared  off.  Do  not 
cut  off  the  roots  of  the  whiskers,  or  they  will  fall  out.    Pare  away  the 

*  The  ilgnres  accompanying  this  article  are  selections  from  plates  intended  to  illus- 
trate a  forthcoming  work  on  taxidermy.  r  ^ r^r^^Xr^ 
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membraue  which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  and  turn  the  ear 
wrong  side  out  at  the  base  in  order  to  cut  away  the  flesh  around  it. 


Fig  2.— Skinning  the  head. 

If  the  ears  have  hair  upon  them  they  must  be  skinned  up  from  the 
insideand  turned  wrong  side  out  quite  to  the  tip,  in  order  to  separate 
the  outside  skin,  which  holds  the  hair,  from  the  cartilage  which  supports 
the  ear. 

To  prepare  the  skull,  cut  the  larger  masses  of  flesh  off  the  cranium, 
cut  out  the  eyes  and  tongue  very  carefully,  and  with  a  bent  wire,  or  a 
spoon-handle  bent  up  at  the  end,  draw  out  the  brain  through  the  occip- 
ital opening  at  the  back  of  the  skull. 

By  this  time  the  skin  will  most  surely  have  become  bloody  in  several 
places,  and  before  applying  any  iireservative  it  must  be  washed  per- 
fectly  ckan.  Blood  left  upon  the  hair  imparts  to  it  a  lasting  stain,  and 
usually  causes  the  hair  to  come  off  in  mounting.  After  washing  a  skin, 
if  it  is  to  be  made  up  at  once,  dry  the  hair  with  corn  meal. 

SKINNING  LARGE  MAMMALS. 

The  principal  difference  between  the  manner  of  skinning  a  small  ter- 
restrial quadruped  and  a  large  one,  like  a  bear,  deer,  or  bu  ffalo,  is  that 
the  skin  of  each  leg  is  slit  open  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot  up  the  back 


Fig.  3.— The  opening-cuts. 

of  the  leg  nearly  the  first  joint  and  from  thence  up  the  inside  of  the 
leg,  following  the  lines  of  the  accompanying  figure,  until  it  meets  the 
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opening-cut  which  has  been  made  along  the  center  of  the  body.  In 
preparing  a  skin  as  large  as  that  of  a  buffalo  or  large  polar  bear,  it  is 
best  to  cut  off  the  leg-bones  at  the  first  joint  above  the  foot,  tie  them 
up  in  a  bundle  with  the  skull,  Skud  forward  them  with  the  shiny  properly 
labeled. 

In  skinning  the  head  of  an  animal  having  horns,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  an  opening  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Make  the  cuts  as  shown  by 
the  lines  of  the  accompanying  figure,  cut  completely  around  each  horn 


Fig.  4. — Opening-outs  at  back  of  head. 

at  the- base,  and  skin  the  head  by  working  downward  oviir  the  forehead 
and  the  cheeks.  The  head-skin  of  a  large  mammal  is  the  most  difficult 
part  to  remove  and  preserve  successfully,  and  therefore  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  in  its  preparation. 

PRESERVING  SKINS  IN  A  DRY  STATE. 

Skins  of  mammals  may  be  preserved  dry  for  any  one  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

(1)  For  purposes  of  study,  during  which  frequent  handling  and  ex- 
amination is  absolutely  necessary. 

(2)  Lack  of  fiicilities  for  preserving  in  a  soft  state,  which  should 
always,  when  possible,  be  the  method  of  treatment  for  skins  that  are 
to  be  mounted. 

(3)  The  necessities  of  transportation;  or,  in  other  words,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  weight  of  a  collection  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit,  and  divide  it  into  a  number  of  loads  for  carriage  overland. 

One  point  in  regard  to  study  specimens  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind,  viz,  that  any  specimen  which  enters  a  museum  may  possibly 
require  mounting  for  exhibition,  and  all  should  be  prepared  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  advice  which  follows,  in  order  that  successful 
mounting  may  be  possible  in  every  case. 

A.— For  small  mammals,  in  any  climate,  varying  in  size  from 

THE  smallest  UP  TO  THE  COYOTE. 

Preservation, — Wiie:i  the  skin  has  been  removed  and  cleaned,  the 
flesh  neatly  cut  away  from  the  leg-bones  and  skull,  the  brain  very  care- 
fully removed  from  the  latter,  and  all  blood  washed  away,  anoint  the 
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inside  of  the  skin  with  arsenical  soap,  applying  it  thorongbly  to 
every  part,  so  that  the  specimens  will  not  require  a  second  coarse  of 
poisoning  when  they  reach  the  museum.  That  done,  rub  on  powdered 
alum,  all  that  will  stick  to  the  skin,  before  the  arsenical  soap  has  time 
to  dry,  so  that  both  will  penetrate  the  skin  together. 

In  the  absence  of  arsenical  soap,  apply  a  mixture  of  dry  arsenic  (one- 
third)  and  powdered  alum  (two-thirds).  Whenever  the  inside  of  a  skin 
becomes  so  dry  that  the  powdered  arsenic  and  alum  will  not  stick, 
moisten  the  inside  of  the  skin  with  water,  so  that  the  preservative 
powder  will  form  a  sort  of  paste  which  can  penetrate  the  skin. 

Making  up. — Having  applied  the  preservatives,  wrap  a  little  tow,  cot- 
ton, or  rags  around  the  bones  of  each  leg,  to  partly  replace  the  flesb 
and  keep  the  skin  away  from  the  bone,  so  that  both  can  dry  quickly. 
This  is  also  desirable  in  order  that  the  legs  may  have  a  shax>ely,  nataral 
appearance,  and  show  the  pelage,  so  that  it  can  be  studied  to  good  ad- 
vantage. If  this  part  of  the  process  is  neglected,  the  skin  of  the  leg 
shrivels  up  and  dries  down  upon  the  bone  in  a  most  unsightly  way.  In 
the  tropics,  the  moisture  in  a  leg-bone  is  sufiQcient  to  cause  the  decay  of 
the  skin  which  surrounds  it,  unless  the  two  are  well  separated  by  some 
kind  of  wrapping.  To  avoid  this,  many  collectors  in  tropical  countries 
allow  their  skins  to  dry  wrong  side  out-^n,  very  bad  habit,  which  should 
never  be  indulged  in  under  any  circumstances,  as  thereby  the  skins  are, 
in  most  cases,  rendered  totally  worthless. 


Fig.  5.— a  badly  mado  skin. 

Iliiviug  wrapped  the  leg-bones  (just  enough  to  bring  them  to  their 
original  size,  but  no  more),  turn  the  skin  of  each  leg  right  side  out  over 
the  bone  and  make  the  momber  as  shapely  and  natural  as  your  time  will 
allow. 
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It  has  become  an  established  castom  in  preparing  skins  to  replace 
the  cleaned  skalls  in  the  head,  so  that  they  can  not  possibly  be  lost. 
This  is  in  general  a  good  system,  but  in  preparing  skins  for  the  Na- 
tional Museam  remove  the  sknll  entirely  from  the  skin.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  the  highest  importance : 

(1)  That  sknlls  never  be  allowed  to  get  mixed,  so  that  the  collector  or 
the  cnrator  is  left  in  doubt  as  to  which  skins  the 

various  skulls  belong.  ,Ova. 

(2)  To  prevent  confusion  by  attaching  to  each  sJcull 
a  label  with  a  number  or  a  mark  corresponding  to  that        // 
which  is  tied  to  the  skin. 

(3)  To  tie  every  small  skull  to  the  skin  it  comes 
from,  and  ship  all  large  ones  in  the  boxes  which 
contain  their  skins. 

In  cleaning  a  skull,  do  not  cut  or  chop  away  the 
back  of  it.    This  greatly  lessens  its  scientific  value, 
and  in  many  cases  destroys  it  altogether.    Remove     » 
the  brain,  cut  off  all  the  flesh  you  can,  and  leave    \ 
the  remainder  to  dry  up.    Never  put  salt  or  alum     • 
on  the  skulls,  especially  if  of  small  size.  j 

In  making  up  the  skin,  fill  out  the  head,  neck,  and  | 
body  with  cotton  or  tow,  to  about  the  natural  size  I 
of  the  animal  when  alive,  but  no  larger.  Better  s»  f '^y 
leave  it  too  small  than  fill  it  too  full.  With  a  needle  i 
and  thread  take  a  stitch  in  the  center  of  the  lips  to  i 
hold  them  together  in'drying.  Sew  up  thp  skin  to  \ 
give  it  a  neat  appearance,  and  comb  the  hair  so  that  ! 
it  will  lie  naturally  on  all  parts  and  show  the  tex-  \ 
ture  and  color-markings  to  the  best  advantage.        *- 

Shaping. — ^The  ends  to  be  sought  in  laying  out  a  ! 
skin  to  dry  are,  to  have  it  take  up  a  limited  amount 
of  spa^e  in  a  drawer,  to  have  all  breakable  points 
protected,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  all  parts 
of  the  specimen  accessible  for  examination.  The 
shape  of  a  skin,  therefore,  must  depend  on  its  char- 
acter and  general  nature.  Theaccompanying  figure 
represents  the  best  form  for  the  skin  of  a  squirrel 
and  all  similar  mammals. 

To  protect  the  tail  from  being  broken,  it  is  nec- 
essary in  making  up  a  skin  in  this  form  to  put  a 
wire  in  it  for  its  whole  length.  For  this  purpose, 
use  copper  or  zinc  wire,  for  the  reason  that  iron  wire  rusts  and  in  time 
destroys  the  skin  of  the  tail  so  that  it  falls  away  in  small  pieces.  In 
making  up  the  skin,  cut  the  wire  for  the  tail  long  enough  to  extend 
into  the  middle  of  the  body,  and  wrap  around  it  some  fine  tow  to  make 
it  the  right  size  to  fit  the  skin.    Some  collectors  wire  all  the  legs  of 
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small  skius,  which  is  a  good  plan  if  time  will  permit,  as  it  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  place  the  legs  in  the  exact  position  it  is  desired  they  should 
permanently  retain. 

This  method  of  shaping  small  skins  (e.  g.,  with  the  tail  extending 
straight  back)  should  always  be  followed  by  American  collectors,  who 
can  easily  command  the  facilities  necessary  to  render  it  safe  and  ad  visa 
ble.    But  for  collectors  who  visit  remote  localities,  and  often  have  to 

transport  their  impedimenta  for  many 
miles  on  men's  heads,  done  up  in  small 
bundles,  and  where  every  pound  in 
weight  and  every  cubic  foot  of  space 
is  carefully  counted,  another  method 
must  be  recommended.  Under  sacli 
circumstances,  small  skins  should  be 
made  up  with  the  tail  bent  under  the 
body,  as  seen  in  Fig.  7.  The  posi- 
tion is  not  unnatural,  the  general  form 
is  compact,  the  tail  is  fully  protected 
by  being  bent  under  the  body  and  tied 
down  upon  it,  and  the  legs  are  not 
thrustoutin  such  a  way  as  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  feet  and  claws.  Ani- 
mals with  long  slender  legs,  such  as 
monkeys,  sloths,  etc.,  should  beput  np 
with  the  fore  legs  lying  close  against 
the  sides,  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  those  of  the  squirrel  shown  in 
the  figure. 

B.— Fob  Large  Mammals. 

Preservation. — On  dry  uplands  most 
skins  can  be  cured  and  dried  very  suc- 
cessfully by  the  use  of  salt  a  lone.  In 
deed,  on  our  western  plains,  the  llanos 
of  South  America,  and  the  high  pla 
teaus  of  Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
parched  bush-veldt  of  South  Central 
Africa,  mammal  skius  dry  and  harden 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  withoni 
the  use  of  any  preservative  whatever,  lu  such  regions  it  is  only  nee 
essary  to  apply  a  good  coat  of  arsenical  soap  to  keep  off  the  vermin 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  them,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  tbt-  son. 
In  a  more  moist  climate  salt  must  be  used  to  cure  skins,  so  that  the 
epidermis  will  not  slip  off  in  the  slower  process  of  drying.  lu  the 
humid  heat  of  the  tropics,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  dry  alum  after  the 
s:ilt  lias  done  the  curiug,  iu  order  to  iiuike  the  skins  become  perfectly 
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dry  and  hard.  Apply  arsenical  soap  to  everything,  or  its  absence  will 
be  bitterly  regretted  when  too  late. 

Do  not  ^^peg  ouV^  a  skin,  nor  dry  it  in  the  sun  under  any  circumstances , 
nor  hang  it  up  by  the  nose.  Hang  it  over  a  pole  or  a  rope,  in  a  shady 
place  where  the  wind  will  strike  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  travel  some 
distance  with  a  skin  before  it  can  bo  dried  and  shaped,  salt  it  thor- 
oughly to  keep  it  from  spoiling. 

Shaping, — Since  these  directions  will  be  used  chiefly  in  preparing  the 
skins  of  deer,  antelope,  and  kindred  ruminants,  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  given  to  show  how  such  skins  should  be  made  up  when  they 


Fig.  8. — A  woll-made  dry  door  skin. 

are  to  be  preserved  dry,  either  for  study  or  for  mounting.  It  is  best  to 
defer  folding  up  a  skin  until  it  is  partially  dry  and  has  begun  to  stiffen 
a  little. 

Fill  the  head  and  neck  with  some  kind  of  loose  material,  and  as  the 
skin  lies  spread  out  with  the  hair  side  down,  put  some  of  the  same 
material  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  body.  Fold  over  the  edges  neatly, 
placing  the  legs  lengthwise  on  the  top,  and  arrange  the  legs  so  that 
they  will  dry  straight  and  flat  instead  of  twisted  like  a  cork-screw.  A 
skin  which  is  allowed  to  dry  in  such  shape  as  that  represented  in  Fig. 
0  is  of  no  use  whatever,  either  for  study  or  mounting.  The  skin  of 
which  this  illustration  is  an  exact  representation  was  prepared  thus  in 
the  flehl  by  a  professional  taxidermist.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
example  of  how  7iot  to  do  it. 

Handling  and  packing. — It  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  bo  necessary 
to  fold  and  dry  large  skins  with  the  hair  side  out,  for  the  pelage  is  thus 
in  constant  danger  of  ((ii!nago;  but  for  skins  that  are  to  be  examined 
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in  a  dry  state  there  is  no  alternative.  Tliey  must  be  handled  carefully 
when  handled  at  all,  and  when  prepared  for  shipment  must  he  packed 
on  all  sides  with  straWy  shavingSj  hay^  or  some  other  soft  material,  which 
will  keep  the  hair  away  from  the  sides  of  the  box.    A  large  elk  skin 


>^I^ 

^ 


Fig.  9. — A  hvaWy  made  dry  deer  skin. 

recently  received  by  the  Museum  was  ruined  by  not  being  packed 
properly.  There  was  no  filling  around  it  to  keep  it  away  from  the 
rough  boards  of  the  box,  and  consequently  the  hair  was  rubbed  oft'  in 
about  twenty  places. 

PRESERVING  SKINS  FOR  MOUNTING. 

A  great  many  collectors  and  sportsmen  are  often  specially  called  upon 
to  procure  skins  for  immediate  mounting,  and  it  is  always  desired  that 
these  should  be  as  perfect  in  every  respect  as  possible. 

Let  me  here  call  the  attention  of  all  collectors  to  the  following  fact : 

A  mammal  sJcin  which  Ims  never  been  dried  and  hardened  can  be  mounted 
in  one  third  less  time  and  with  far  greater  accural  than  tJie  best  dry  skin 
of  tJie  same  hind. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  preserve  skins  in  a 
soft  state.  A  skin  may  be  removed  very  unskillfuUy,  but  if  kept  soft 
until  it  reaches  the  taxidermist,  it  can  be  mounted  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  the  dry  skins  of  the  most  experienced  collector 
can  be  mounted  well  only  with  difficulty. 

The  following  methods  are  recommended : 

In  a  temperate  climate, — Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  a  temperate 
climate  a  skin  may  be  preserved  in  a  soft  state  by  rubbing  salt  very 
thoroughly  on  the  inside,  and  then  leaving  the  skin  turned  wrong-side 
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out,  packing  it  in  salt,  and  shipping  it  in  that  condition  as  soon  as 
possible.  A  better  method,  or  rather  the  best  of  all  methods  for  any 
climate  and  all  Mnds  of  shins,  is  to  prepare  a  solution  of  salt  and  alum 
in  water  in  the  following  proportions :  For  every  gallon  of  water  put  in 
one  pint  of  alum  (three-fourths  of  a  pound)  and  one  quart  of  salt  (one 
pound  and  three-fourths),  stir  it  up,  and  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point. 
Pour  it  into  a  wooden  or  earthen  vessel,  and  when  cool,  or  milk  warm, 
it  is  ready  for  use.  Plunge  a  skin  into  this  bath  and  move  it  about  until 
the  solution  reaches  every  part.  Give  a  fresh  skin  plenty  of  room  for 
the  first  day  or  two,  and  if  it  be  a  large  one  move  it  about  every  day 
for  three  days  so  that  the  solution  can  act  with  full  force  on  every  part 

Fresh  skins  of  all  kinds  may  be  placed  in  this  bath  (leg-bones  of 
small  skins  may  also  be  left  attached)  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for 
months  without  deteriorating  in  any  way;  even  after  five  years  they  are 
still  as  soft  and  pliable  as  when  first  taken  off.  The  skulls  should  inva- 
riably be  detached  from  the  skins  and  dried.  Small  skins  may  be  shipped 
in  glass  jars  or  wooden  kegs,  and  large  ones  in  barrels. 

If  you  have  alcohol  sufficiently  strong  (30^  above  proof),  skins  may  be 
immersed  in  it  as  fast  as  collected,  instead  of  in  the  salt  and  alum  solu- 
tion. The  objections  to  alcohol  are  that  it  loses  strength  very  rapidly 
when  receiving  daily  accessions  of  fresh  skins,  bleaches  hair^  and  must 
be  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  the  collection  is  finally  packed  in 
fresh  alcohol  and  shipped. 

In  an  arctic  climate. — As  before  stated,  the  salt-and-alum  solution  is 
tJ^  best  wet  preservative  for  skins  in  all  climates,  and  for  all  objects  from 
the  largest  elephant,  seal,  walrus,  or  polar  bear,  down  to  the  smallest 
bat  of  the  tropics.  If  it  is  impossible  or  impracticable  to  employ  it,  the 
skins  of  all  large  arctic  mammals  may  be  successfully  preserved  by  im- 
mersing them  in  very  strong  brine,  but  it  should  be  renewed  at  least  once 
or  twice.  The  skins  of  seals  and  small  mammals  may  be  simply  packed 
in  salt.  Care  should  be  taken  that  skins  are  not  stained  with  iron- 
rust  derived  from  nails  projecting  into  the  barrels  or  other  receptacles 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

In  a  tropical  climate. — Skins  can  not  be  preserved  with  salt  in  a  tropi- 
cal climate,  but  must  be  immersed  either  in  the  salt  and-alum  solution, 
or  alcohol,  or  else  dried. 

SPECIMENS  IN  THE  FLESH. 

The  most  valuable  of  all  specimens  which  come  to  us  are  those  sent  in 
the  fiesh.  A  rare  animal  so  received  is  sometimes  cast  in  plaster,  skinned, 
dissected,  and  skeletonized ;  and  portions  of  the  viscera  may  be  pre- 
served in  spirits  for  anatomical  study.  In  this  way  a  single  subject  is 
otten  made  to  yield  a  number  of  valuable  preparations.  The  Institu- 
tion will  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  dead  body  of  any  foreign  animal 
which  may  die  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  also  of  any  rare  or. 
especially  fine  North  American  species. 
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FORWARDING,  ANIMALS  IN  THB  FLESH. 

lu  cold  weatUor,  particularly  from  December  1  to  March  1,  a  dead 
animal  may  safely  bo  sent  (frozen)  from  as  far  weut  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  cool  months  of  November  and  March  specimens  may 
safely  bo  forwarded  from  points  500  miles  distant  From  May  to  Octo- 
ber animals  should  be  disemboweled  and  packed  in  ice  when  sent  from 
l>oints  more  than  twelve  hours  by  rail  from  Washington. 

Large  animals  with  thick  hair,  such  as  deer,  elk,  moose,  bear,  etc.,  can 
be  sent  without  boxing,  but  it  will  be  well  to  sew  them  up  in  coarse 
sacking  to  protect  the  h^ir.  Small  animals  and  others  with  close  hair, 
such  as  the  zebra,  lion,  tiger,  or  giraffe  should  be  boxed  and  packed  in 
straw  or  shavings  to  protect  the  hair  from  being  rubbed  off.  Animals 
of  the  largest  size,  such  as  rhinoceros,  elephant,  or  hippopotamus  must 
be  skinned  and  skeletonized  where  they  die  by  our  own  preparators, 
who  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  at  once  for  any  point,  on  the 
receipt  of  information  by  telegraph. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  will  pay  all  charges  for  boxing  and  cart- 
age upon  presentation  of  vouchers  in  regular  form,  and  all  freight  and 
express  charges  will  be  met  here.  As  a  rule,  dead  animals  should  al  ways 
be  sent  by  express,  the  exceptions  being  in  the  cases  of  large  animaU 
forwarded  from  a  great  distance  in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  they  could 
as  safely  come  by  freight. 

All  donations  are  promptly  acknowledged  by  the  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum, both  by  letter  and  in  the  annual  report,  and  the  names  of  donors 
also  appear  in  the  catalogues,  and  upon  the  large  printed  labels  attached 
to  their  specimens  in  the  exhibition  cases. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Specimens  should  be  very  securely  packed  previous  to  shipment,  and 
plainly  addressed  as  follows:  ^^Smithsonian  Institution,  Washingtanj  D. 
C:  for  the  National  Museum,  PerishableJ^^  Shipments  may  bo  for- 
warded by  Government  vessels  when  available,  or  by  the  ordinary  lines 
of  transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution. 

In  case  immediate  information  or  instructions  are  required  in  relation 
to  any  dead  animal  of  special  importance,  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  institution,  the  donor  or  bis  representative  may  telegraph  without 
paying  charges. 

Telegrams  and  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  ^^Prof.  S.  P. 
Langley,  Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  0." 

In  all  cases  the  utmost  dispatch  is  necessary  in  order  that  specimens 
sent  may  reach  us  in  good  condition  for  anatomical  study  and  dissection. 

IT.  S.  National  Museum, 

Washington,  J).  0.,  April  12, 1886. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  U.  S.  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1886. 


I.— PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

The  followiug  is  a  list  of  the  twenty-six  signatures  (inclading  four 
hundred  and  twelve  pages)  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the  XT.  S.  ^National 
Museum,''  published  between  July  1, 1885,  and  July  1, 1886.* 


Date. 


Sifpifttiire 
namber. 


Pages. 


Date. 


Signature 
number. 


Pages. 


July  13... 
13... 
18... 
18... 
Aug.  «... 
7... 
7... 
Sept.  2... 
2..., 
2... 
2... 
14... 
17... 


22^2M 
241-256 
267-272 
273-288 
289-304 
S05-320 
821-836 
837-352 
853-368 
869-384 
885-400 
401-416 
417-432 


Sept  22. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

28. 

80. 

80. 

80. 
Oct  17. 

10. 

80. 
Nov.  8. 
Deo.    7. 


466-480 
481-406 
4B7-512 
618-628 
629-5U 
545-560 
561^76 
677-602 
508-608 


The  following  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  appeared  dur- 
ing the  year : 

Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Museum  |  No.  23.  |  Bibliographies 
of  American  naturalists.f —  |  II.    The  published  writings  of  Isaac 
Lea,LL.D.  |  by  |  Newton  Pratt  Scudder  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  |  1886. 
8vo.  pp.  i-Lix.     1-278.    One  plate. 

Department  of  the  Interior :  |  U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Museum.  |  —  |  No.  28.  |  A  manual 
of  American  land  shells.  |  By  |  W.  G.  Binney.  |  —  |  Washington:  | 
Government  Printing  Office.  1 1885. 

8vo.  pp.  1-528.    516  figures. 

*  No  aignatares  printed  daring  the  first  six  months  of  1886. 

t  Parts  I  and  in  have  also  been  published ;  the  former  as  Bulletin  20,  Publications  of 
Spencer  Fullerton  Baird,  by  G.  Brown  Goode ;  the  latter  is  mentioned  below  as  Bol- 
letin  30,  for  which  see  also  Bibliography,  Part  IX|  under  John  Belknap  Marcon. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 43  673 
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Department  of  the  Interior :  |  IT.  S.  National  Musenm.  |  —  |  Balletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Moseam.  |  No.  29.  |  Results  of  or- 
nithological explorations  in  the  |  Commander  Islands  and  fi^amts- 
chatka  |  by  |  Leonhard  Stejneger.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  |  1885. 
8vo.  pp.  1-382.    Plates  1-8. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S.  National  Mnseum.  |  —  |  Bulletin  | 
of  the  I  United  States  National  Mnseum.  |  No.  30.  |  Bibliographies 
of  American  naturalists. —  |  III.  Publications  relating  to  fossil  in- 
vertebrates I  by  I  John  Belknap  Marcou.  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  |  1885. 
8vo.  pp.  1-333. 

Girculars  No.  34  and  No.  35  were  published  as  separates  during  this 
year.    They  bear  the  following  titles : 

No.  34.  Gircular  for  the  guidance  of  persons  desiring  to  make  exchanges 
of  birds  or  birds'  eggs  with  the  National  Museum. 
8vo.    One  page. 
No.  35.  Gonceroing  the  lending  of  type  specimens. 
8vo.    One  page. 


n.--PAPER8  BY  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  AND  OTHER  INVESTIGATORS 
WHOSE  WRniNGS  ARE  BASED  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  ON  MU- 
SEUM MATERIAL. 


ALPHABBTICAL  LIST. 


American  Ornithologists'  Union.. .  675 

Atkins,  Charles  G 675 

Bean,TarletonH.» 675 

Beckham,  Charles  W.» 676 

Beyer,  Henry  G.* 676 

Binney,  William  G 677 

Brown,  Herbert 678 

Bryant,  Walter  E 678 

Bash,  Katharine  J 678 

Chadbonme,  Arthur  P 678 

Clark,  A.  Howard* 679 

Clarke,  F.W.* 679 

Clarke,  J.M 679 

Collins,  Joseph  W.* 679 

Cory,  Charles  B 679 

Cox,  WUUam  Van  Zandf 679 

Dall,  William  Healey* 679 

Dewey,  Fred  ?•• 6«1 

Eigenmann,  Carl  H 681 

Evermann,  Barton  W 681 

Faxon,  Walter 681 

Fewkes,  J.Walter 681 

Garrison,  F.Lynn  wood  ...^ 681 

Gill,  Theodore  N 681 

Godman,  F.DaCane 682 


^•V^ 


Goode,  G.Brown* 682 

Gray,ABa 682 

Gnillemard,  F.H.H 682 

Havard,  V 688 

Hay,  O.P 682 

Henshaw,H.W 682 

Hitchcock,  Romyn* 682 

Hodge,  E.B 683 

Hutchinson,  Jacob  R 683 

Jordan,David  S 683 

Kidder,  J.H 684 

Knnz,  Geoi^eF , 684 

Lawrence,  George  N 684 

Lncas.  Frederic  A.* 684 

Marcou,  John  Belknap* 684 

Mason,  Otis  T.* 684 

Mather,  Fred 68& 

Meek,  SethE *. 686 

Merriam,  C.Hart 685 

MerriU,  George  P.* 686 

Murdoch,  John* 6K 

Nye,  WiUard,  jr 685 

Orcutt,  Charles  R 686 

Palmer,  William* 696 

Potter,  Emory  D 686 


*  Connected  with  the  National  Museum. 
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ALPHABBTiCAL  LIST — contioaed 


Page. 

Potts,  Edward 6d6 

Qaaokenbos,  John  D 686 

Rathbun,  Bichard* 686 

Ridgway,  Robert* 687 

Riley, Charles  v." 687 

Ryder,  JohnA 093 

Salvin,  0.» 694 

Solater,  Philip  Lutley 694 

Scudder,  Newton  Pratt 694 

Seton,  Ernest  E.T 694 

8hufeldt,R.W 694 

Smith,  Hngh  M.» 694 

Smith  JohnB.* 694 

Smith,  Sidney  I 696 

Stearns,  R.E.C.* 696 


Page* 


Stearns,  Silas 

Stejneger,  Leonhard* 696 

Sterling,  E 697 

Stone,  Livingston 697 

Swan,JamesG 607 

Tme,  Frederick  W.» 697 

Tnmer,  Laden  M 696 

Verrill,  A.E 698 

Walcott,  Charles  D.* 699 

Washbom,  F.L 699 

Webber,  Samuel 699 

White,  Charles  A.* 699 

WUliams,  Henry  S 699 

Woodard,S.S 699 


American  Ornithologists'  Union.  The  Code  of  Nomenclature  |  and  |  Check-list  | 
of  I  Northern  American  Birds  |  Adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  j 
Being  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  1  Union  on  Classification  and  |  Nomen- 
clature I  —  I  Zoological  Nomenclature  is  a  means,  not  an  end,  of  Zodlogioal 
Science  |  —  j  New  York  |  American  Ornithologists'  Union  |  1886. 
8to.    pp.  l-ym,  1-892. 

Although  not  ft  Kfttional  Maseum  publioation,  and  only  pftrtUlly  prepared  by  offloen  of 
the  Mn«eiim,  this  oomprehenslve  Yolame  was  based  upon  work  of  the  oommittee  charged  with 
its  preparation  during  sessions  held  in  the  office  and  laboratories  of  the  department  of  birds, 
upon  researches  in  the  Mnseom  library,  examination  of  specimens  in  the  Moseom  oolleotion, 
and  critical  investigations  connected  wtth  the  regular  work  of  the  Department. 

The  manuscript  of  the  check-list  was  prepared  chiefly  by  the  curator  and  assistant  oorator ; 
Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  president  of  the  Union  and  member  of  the  committee,  adding  only  the  habi- 
tats and  concordance  of  numbers.  The  preparation  of  this  MSS.  inyolTed  an  tmmensf»  amount 
of  research,  rendered  necessary  in  order  to  determine  beyond  reasonable  question  the  eariiaet 
available  name  of  each  species.  They  also  revised  carefully  galley  and  paged  prooiii,  not  only 
of  the  check-list  proper,  but  of  the  Code  of  Nomenclature,  and  conducted  an  extended  corre- 
spondence with  other  members  of  the  committee,  whose  work  upon  the  book  was  chiefly  of  an 
advisory  nature.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  J.  A.  Allen,  Will- 
iam Brewster,  Elliot  Cones,  H.  W.  Henshaw,  and  Robert  Sidgway.  Dr.  Leonhard  StciJneger 
took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  and  prepared  part  of  the  oheok-list  by  special 
invitation. 

Charles  G.  Atkins.    The  biennial  spawning  of  salmon. 

JPoTMt  and  Strmm,  xxv,  No.  0.  Sept  24. 188S,  p.  160. 
Tarlston  H.  Bkan.    Description  of  a  new  species  of  Ptmpk«r%9  (Pempheria  poejfi) 
from  Cuba. 

Proe.  XT.  8.  Nat  JTm.,  vm,  July  18, 1885,  p.  229. 

Tarleton  H.  Beak.    Notes  on  Epinepheltu  nigritus,  CaulolaHlui  miorops  and  Cvry- 
phcma  hippurM. 

Proe.  V,  8.  Nat  Jfut.,  vra,  July  18, 1888,  pp.  280-233. 
Tarleton  H.  Bean.    Rocky  Mountain  Whitefish. 

Ffmti  and  8tream,  xxv,  Na  20,  Dec.  10, 1885,  p.  390. 
Tarleton  H.  Bean.    The  Trout  of  Snnapee  Lake. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxvx.  No.  7,  March  18, 1886,  pp.  120-130. 
Tarlkton  H.  Bean.     Comments  on  Zygoneeles  manni  and  Zjfgoneotes  auroffuUahu, 
Hay. 

Proc.  V.  8.  Not  Mu*.,  vni,  Sept.  30, 1885,  p.  555. 


*  Connected  with  the  National  Museum. 
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Tarleton  H.  Bban  and  G.  Brown  Goodk.    Deaoriptioa  of  Leptopkidwm  otmui 
aad  L.  marmoratum,  new  fishes  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Qnlf  oottt& 
Proe.  U.  S.  Nat,  Mut.,  Yin,  Sept  17, 1885,  pp.  422-424. 
See  under  G.  Brown  Goode. 

Tarlbton  H.  Bean  and  G.  Brown  Goods.    Desoription  of  new  fishes  obUinad  bj 
the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  mainly  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Golf  oouU. 
Proe,  U.  8.  NaL  Mu$.,  vm.  Oct.  10  andau,  1885,  pp.  589-605. 
See  under  G.  Brown  Goode  and  Tarlelon  H.  Bean. 

Charles  W.  BegkhaM.    Remarks  npon  the  plumage  of  ReguluB  oo/^ndnla. 
Proe.  U,  &  NaL  Mu$,,ym,  Dec.  7, 188^  pp.  026-028. 

Provee  that  the  female  does  not  haye  the  hrlghtly-colored  crown  and  that  aoiBe  TonfMh 
hi  aatnmn  do  possess  this  ornament. 

Charles  W.  Beckham.    Changes  in  the  Plumage  of  C^wihlypia  iric^a$, 

Th4  Atcik,  m,  April.  1880.  pp.  27»-281. 

States  that  the  males  not  only  never  assnme  the  plumage  of  the  flsmale  alter  tertegosMa 
tabled  the  masonUne  livery,  but  that  yonng  birds  molt  dkeotly  into  a  plamage  appnseUic 
that  of  the  adnlt  males. 

Charles  W.  Beckham.    Kentaoky  Geological  Snryey.  |  John  R.  Proctor,  Direda 
I  —  I  List  of  the  |  Birds  of  Nelson  Connty.  |  —  |  By  Charles  Wickliffe  Beckhaa. 
j  —  I  Electrotyped  for  the  Snryey  by  John  D.  Woods,  public  printer  and  binder, 
Frankfort,  Ey. 

Boyal  qnarto.    pp.  1-69. 

Published  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Surrey.  An  annotated  list  of  one  hnndred  id 
seyenty-one  species.  A  great  many  of  tbe  specimens  upon  which  the  remarks  are  bsied  faf*« 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  author. 

Hbnrt  G.  Beter.  The  inflaence  of  variation  of  temperature  upon  the  rate  »d 
work  of  the  heart  of  the  Slider  Terrapin,  Faeudemy§  rugoM. 

PnML  IT.  A  Jiratif«i«.,Tm,  July  13. 1885.  pp.  226-229.    Plates  XV-xtl 

In  this  paper,  which  is  but  a  preliminary  account  of  the  suttf  ect,  it  i^  condastrsly  tbtn  k; 
experiment  that,  although  the  rate  of  the  heart  moves  with  the  temperature  of  the  Wiri 
which  ctroulates  through  this  organ,  the  work  done  increases  with  that  tempefstore  oslf  s? 
to  a  certain  limit,  and  then  rapidly  goes  down.  This  limit  may  be  found  difbreot  for  tbe  if- 
ferent  animals.  Heat  being,  no  doubt,  a  mnsculo-motor  stimulant,  the  decrease  ia  th«w«rt 
done  by  tbe  heart  consequent  upon  passing  blood  of  an  abnormally  high  temperature  thm^ 
it,  must  be  conceived  as  due  to  exhaustion  fhwi  orer  stimulation  of  the  mnsoolo-BMitir  #- 
parmtus. 

It  was  found  in  these  experiments  that,  when  Uood  of  comparatiTely  high  teapsntarevii 
allowed  to  circulate  through  the  heart,  that  tbe  latter  is  moreover  oonsldaBbly  icdneed  a 
volume,  and  both  systole  and  diastole  are  shortened.  Blood  of  a  lower  tempenlar^  « tke 
contrary,  caused  a  very  marked  prolongation  of  thediastoleand  systole,  and  alsoaverydedW 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  heart. 

Blood  of  low  temperature,  therefore,  though  reducing  the  rate  and  the  work  done  is  sg^ 
time,  by  prolonging  the  diastolic  excuratons  and  giving  rise  to  considerable  enlaii;sn«rf  ^ 
the  organ,  causes  the  heart  to  pump  more  blood  around  with  each  systolic  eootiaeties  tb« 
blood  of  a  high  temperature  does.  In  respect  to  its  influence  upon  the  heart,  therefiire.  hit 
resembles  atropine  used  in  small  doses,  and  cold  resembles  it  as  when  it  is  used  in  IsrgedoNi 

Henry  G.  Beter.    The  influence  of  Kairin,  Thallin,  Hydro-  |  chinon,  Besordn  »i 

Antipyrin,on  |  the  Heart  an  dBlood-vessels.  |  By  |  H.  G.  Beyer,  M.D.,H.B.CS., 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  N.,  Honorary  Curator,  Section  Materia  Hedicayl 

U.  S.  National  Museum.  |  —  |  from  |  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Soieootf 

.       I  April,  1886. 

6vo.    pp.  1-34. 
Published  as  a  separate. 

In  this  paper  the  action  of  the  so-called  antipyretios  on  the  heart  and  blood  vessek  litn*^ 
quite  exhaustively.  The  paper  itself  is  but  a  summary  of  the  results  which  were  oboii^ 
fiom  a  large  number  of  experiments,  and  all  that  need  be  said  here  Is  tiiat  antipyria  wss  ^^ 
to  be  the  only  real  remedy  among  them. 
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Hknrt  G.  Beyer.    The  InfluoDce  of  Cocaine,  Atropine  |  and  Caffeine  on  the  Heart  | 
and  Blood-vesaels.  |  By  |  H.  G.  Beyer,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  |  Passed  Assistant  Snr- 
geon,  U.  8.  N.,  Honorary  Cnrator,  Seotion  Materia  Medioa,  |  U.  8.  National  Ma- 
seam.  I  —  I  I*^m  I  The  American  Jonmal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  |  Jaly,  1885. 
8TO.   pp.  1-81.   PlalM.2. 

AIbo  pabllshed  ander  the  title  "Biological  dednotionfi  from  a  oomparatiTe  stady  of  the  in- 
flaenoe  of  Cocaine  and  Atropine  on  the  Organs  of  GiroaUtion."  ( Abeteaet.)  Proe.  Am.  Ait, 
Adv.  8eL,  xxxiv,  1886,  pp.  318-321.  Thia  abetMCt  nad  the  one  below  pabliehed  together  u 
separatee. 

In  this  paper  the  conqlosions  arrived  at  were  stated  to  be  about  as  follows,  vis :  The  atro- 
pine-muscarine antagonism,  as  manifested  by  the  heart,  is  probably  of  a  muscular  nature 
rather  than  a  nervous  phenomenon,  as  has  been  supposed  hitherto.  Atropine  stimulates  the 
endings  of  both  Tagus  and  accelerator  nerves  within  the  heart  as  well  as  the  muscular  sab- 
stance  of  the  organ.  Cocaine  aflbcts  the  nerve-endings  in  the  Mune  manner  as  atropine  does; 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  has  no  stimulatory  action  on  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 

Hbnrt  G.  Beyer.  A.Stady  of  the  Stractare  of  Lingula  {GloUidM)pyramidata  Stimp. 
(Dall),  by  H.  G.  Beyer,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  8.,  Passed  Assistant  Sorgeon,  U.  8.  Navy, 
Honorary  Curator,  Section  Materia  Medioa,  U.  8.  National  Masenm. 

8Utdiet/rom  the  BMoffieal  Laboraterif  (Johns  Hopkins  Univenlty),  in,  No.  5, 1886,  pp.  237- 
286l 

Also  as  the  Stmotore  of  (Mol«<itej»yrafN<data  (Stimp.)  Ball.  (Abstract.)  Pfoc.  Am.  An.  Ad9. 
8ei.,  xzxiv,  1886,  pp.  821-324. 
This  abstract  and  the  one  Immediately  above  published  together  as  separates. 
The  following  are  the  prominent  points  brought  out  in  this  paper: 

1.  81UU-ttruetwr€.— The  so-called  homy  layers  of  the  shell  are  not  identical  in  structure  with 
the  periostraoam,  but  are  composed  of  supporting  tissue  and  represent  the  homolognes  of  the 
vertical  septa  in  Testioardine  brachiopods. 

2.  Bodif-waU,  mantle,  and iM<lun«l0.— Consist  of  three  layers,  namely:  An  outer  ectodermal 
covering,  made  up  of  one  or  more  layers  of  small  ouboidal  nucleated  cells,  a  middle  layer  of 
supporting  substance,  variously  modified  according  to  situation,  and  an  internal  layer  of  lining 
peritoneal  epitheliam.  which  latter  is  flattened  and  is  provided  with  a  small  central  nucleus. 

8.  Alimentary  oinaj.— Consists  of  three  layers  throughout  its  whole  extent,  viz:  a,  an  ex- 
ternal layer  of  very  loose  supporting  substance,  covered  on  its  outer  side  wltii  peritoneal  epi- 
thelium and  blood-corpuscles ;  b,  a  middle  layer  of  extremely  minute  and  very  little  differen- 
tiated cells ;  c,  an  internal  layer  of  long  and  very  narrow  dilated  cells.  The  inteatinal  canal 
opens  by  an  anus  into  the  mantle*chamber. 

4.  Mufeular  $tn»eture.—AU  the  muscles  were  found  to  be  of  the  non-striated  variety.  (Cer- 
tain structures  which  have  been  described  as  parietal  muscles  and  as  the  muscle  of  the  pe- 
duncle were  found  to  possess  the  characters  of  mesencbymatons-aapportiag  subetanoe  and 
were,  accordingly,  relegated  to  that  class  of  tissues  rather  than  muscles. 

6.  Vateular  «i^«tem.— No  central  circulatory  propelling  organ  nor  a  closed  system  of  blood- 
vessels were  found,  but,  instead,  two  oblong,  pyriform,  sack-like  organs,  situated  on  either  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  whibh,  it  was  thought,  might  perhaps  Amotion  as  heart 

6.  Nervous  «y«(em.— Is  snbectodermal  and  consists  of  five  ganglionic  enlargements,  which, 
from  their  respective  situations,  were  termed  as  follows : 

(1)  the  large  central  subcBsophageal  ganglion;  (2)  the  two  dorso-lateral  or  snpra-ceso- 
pbageal  ganglia ;  (3)  the  two  ventr(»-lateral  ganglia.  They  are  all  Joined  together  by  a  circum- 
(Bsophageal  commissure  of  fine  nerve-flbers.  That  portion  of  the  commissures  connecting  the 
ventro-lateral  with  the  dorso-lateral  ganglia  is  double.  Both  multipolar  and  apolar  nerve-cells 
were  found,  all  of  them  being  comparatively  small  and  consisting  of  a  finely  granular  proto. 
plasm  with  a  small  round  central  nucleus. 

7.  OenUal  organe.—Both  male  and  female  organs  of  generation  were  found  present  within  the 
same  individoal.  The  mantle-sinuses  inclose  a  band,  termed  the  **  genital  band,"  from  whioh 
ova,  as  well  as  spermatophorea  are  developed.  Within  the  body-cavity  the  ova  spring  more 
exclusively  from  the  peritoneal  membrane,  oovering  the  mesenteric  bands  and  their  reflected 
portions,  while  the  spermatophores  develop  from  the  spongy  net- work  of  supporting  substance 
covering  the  lateral  body-wall  on  its  inner  surface. 

WiLUAM  G.  BiNNET.    Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  8.  National  Mnseam.  |  —  | 
Balleiln  |  of  the  |  U.  8.  National  Museam.  |  No.  28.  |  A  Manaal  of  American  Land 
Shells.  I  By  I  W.  G.  Binney.  |  —  \  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  | 
1885. 

8vo.    pp.  1-528,  510  figure  s. 

A  general  manual,  illastrAted  with  wood-cuts,  treating  of  the  species  systen. 

each malacological  province.  digitized  by 
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Herbert  Brown.    Arizona  Qaail.    (Notes.) 

FweMt  and  Stream,  xxv,  Deo.  31,  1885,  No.  23,  p.  445. 
Walter  E.  Bryant.    The  relationship  of  PotUoeps  oooidrnitalia  and  F.  eioriit. 
Tk*  Auk  i  n,  Jnly.  1885,  pp.  819-314. 
Ibolines  to  the  opinion  that  the  differences  between  the  two  alleged  species  sre  only  mxbiL 
Condnsions  based  partly  on  twenty-flve  specimens  in  the  Katiooal  Museum. 

Katharine  J.  Bnsu.  Additions  to  the  Shallow- Water  Mollnsca  of  Cape  Hattov, 
North  Carolina,  dredged  hy  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  JlbatroM  in  193 
and  1884. 

Trant,  Oonn.  Acad.,  vi,  part  n,  June,  1885,  pp.  453-480,  pUte  Xlv, 

The  following  list  is  hitended  to  include  only  species  not  previously  recorded  trom  the  n- 
gion  of  Cape  Hatkerae  between  low-water  mari^  and  60  fsthoms,  although  in  one  or  tvo  a- 
stances  recorded  species  axe  mentioned  where  there  is  some  variation  from  the  origiial  it^ 
soription  or  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  It  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  there  are  still  s  use- 
ber  of  spedes  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified.  There  is  also  a  large  uMoot  ^ 
fine  sheU-sand  which  has  not  yet  been  assorted. 

At  the  end  a  list  is  given.or  deep-water  species  found  in  not  less  than  40  fktiiomi,  maoy  cf 
which  have  not  before  been  found  so  far  south. 

A  list  of  the  dredgiog  stations  made  by  the  Albatrott  in  the  region  of  Cape  Hattens,  vttk 
the  date  regarding  them,  is  given  on  page  454.  Eighty-four  species  of  moUnaoa  sre  tana^ 
ated  trom  less  than  50  fsthoms,  including  thirteen  new  species  and  one  new  variety,  vkkh 
aredescribed  and  mostly  figured.  Descriptions  of  seme  of  the  old  species  are  also  given.  Tk« 
new  species  are  as  follows : 

OASTBOPODA. 

Page. 

Mangmapiila,  pLzlv,  fig.2 455 

eritima 456 

etroplatta 456 

Bkenea  trUix,  pLxlv,  figs. 7,  7a 404 

Soalaria  lepUUea 465 

tore#,  pLxlv,  flg.8 465 

Odotlomia  engonia 466 

var.teTM,  pLxlv,fig.0 467 

OyUehna eaiata,  pLxlv,  fig.  15 468 

Totnda  oay {oto, pL xl v,  flg.l2 468 

mintfea,  pi.  xlv.  fig.  11 466 

SOLBKOOONOHA. 

aidiilu»<n«<ntf,pl.zlv,  fig.  20 .— ^« 471 

LAMKLLIBSAircmATA. 

Pandora  earoUnenait ^......     474 

Venerieardia  obliqua 478 

The  following  additional  apocies  are  figured  on  plate  zlv : 
MangiUa  ephamilia  Bush,  figs.  4,  4a. 

tnelanUiea, 

var.  occiaBush,  figs.  8,  So. 

oxylata  Bush,  fig.  1. 

(f )  glifpta  Bush,  figs.  5,  5a. 
Triforit  tufris-thomoe  Dall,  fig.  6. 
NtMO  ctgletM  Bush,  figs.  10, 10a. 
AcUmnpunctO'ttriatua  Stimp.,  fig.  17. 
PMUnsSagra  (D*Orb.),  figs.  16,  16a. 
Cfyliehna  biploeata  (Lea),  fi{r.  14. 
JhiUa  Candei  D'Orb.,  fig.  13. 
DenlaUum  Upturn  Bush,  figs.  18,  18a. 
OoduUa  earoUnentia  Bush,  fig.  10. 
Neaera  eottata  Bush,  fig.  21. 

Arthur  P.  Chadbourne.    On  a  New  ILaco  of  the  Field  Sparrow  from  Texas. 
The  Auk,  m,  April,  1886.  pp.  248-249. 

Refers  to  the  type  specimen  of  SpizeUa  wertheni  in  the  National  Museum,  which  vm  <** 
pared  with  the  form  described. 
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A.  HowABD  Clark.  History  of  the  Iced- Fish  and  Frozen-FiBh  Trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Tram.  Am,  Fish.  8oe,,  1880,  p.  08. 

F.  W.  Clarke.    The  relations  of  the  Oovemment  to  chemistry. 
BuUetin  cf  the  Chemieal  Society  qf  WcufdnffUm,  No.  1,  pp.  9-22. 

Annual  address  of  the  president  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Washington,  delivered  Decern 
her  10, 1885. 

F.  W.  Clarke.    The  minerals  of  Litchfield,  Me. 
Am.  Jowm.  SeL,  April,  18t<6,  pp.  262-272. 

Describes  eheolite,  cancrinite,  and  sodalite,  with  a  new  species,  hjdronephelite,  and  dis- 
onsses  formole.    Two  hundred  separates  printed. 

F.  W.  Clarke.    Report  of  Chief  Chemist. 

ISfth  AfMwU  Report  qf  the  United  Stale*  Geoiegiaal  Survey,  1888-'84  (1885),  pp.  68-02. 
J.  M.  Clarke.    On  a  higher  Devonian  Fanna  of  Ontario  County,  N.  T. 

BuU.  10,  U.  S.  Oeologieal  Survey,  pp.  1-80 ;  8  plates. 
Joseph  W.  Collins.    Unosnal  ahundance  of  cod  on  Brown's  Banks. 

Sua.  U.  S.  Fieh  Oom.,  ▼,  Ang.  7, 1886,  p.  234. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.    Fishing  on  an  edge  of  the  Grand  Bank. 
BuU.  Zr.^r.  JVt&Obm.,  Y,Aag.l2,1885,p.260. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.  Edible  qualities  of  smoked  king-fish  {Sooniberomarus  oavaUa) 
Cuv. 

BuU.  U.  S.  Fieh  0am.,  v,  Sept.  15, 1885,  p.  358. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.    Proposition  to  prepare  king-fish  by  smoking. 
BuU.  U.  S.  Fieh  Oom.,  v,  Sept.  15, 1885^  p.  800. 

Joseph  W.  Collins.    Beport  on  the  investigation  of  fishing  gronnds  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  notes  on  the  fisheries  of  that  region. 
EepoH  XT.  8.  Fieh  Com,,  1885,  pp.  217-811, 10  plates. 

Charles  B.  Cory.  The  birds  of  the  West  Indies,  including  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  excepting  the  islands  of  Tobago  and  Trini- 
dad. 

Th*  Auk,  m,  Jan.  and  Apr.,  1880,  pp.  1-50  and  187-245. 

To  a  great  extent  based  on  material  in  the  National  ICnaeum. 

William  Van  Zandt  Cox.    A  Glance  at  Billingsgate. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  xxv,  1,  Jnly  80, 1885,  pp.  9-10. 

Describes  the  methods  of  sale,  etc.,  employed  in  this  ancient  and  important  flsh-market. 
William  Healet  Dall.    Notes  on  some  Floridian  land  and  fresh-water  shells,  with 
a  revision  of  the  Aurioulaoea  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Proe.  U.  8.  Nat  Mue.,ym,  July  18, 1885,  pp.  256-288.    Plates  xvn-xvm. 

William  Healet  Dall.    On  TurJnnella  pyrum  Lamarck,  and  its  dentition. 

iVtw.  17.  i9.i7atlfiM..vni, Sept 2, 1888, pp. 345-348.    Platexix. 

Descrihes  the  soft  parts  of  a  mollosk,  of  which  the  shell  has  heen  known  since  Pliny,  bat 
of  which  the  anatomy  had  hitherto  remained  nnknown,  and  consequently  a  donbt  had  rested 
on  the  systematic  position  hitherto  assigned  to  the  species. 

William  Healet  Dall.    Memorandum  on  the  mounds  of  Satsuma  and  Enterprise, 

Fla. 

Am.  Joum.  of  Areheeology,  I,  No.  2,  July,  1885,  pp.  184-189. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  mound  and  a  list  of  the  shells  found  within.  The 
writer  takes  the  position  that  the  mound  is  in  part  artificial  and  Intentional,  and  not  the  mere 
relic  of  inunmerable  dinners  whose  refhse  was  cast  away  without  thought  of  mound-making. 

William  Healet  Dall.    The  teeth  of  Invertebrates. 

Oyehpedia  qf  Dentietry,  i,  1880,  pp.  337-850. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  teeth  of  invertebrates  in  general,  and  especially  of  the  Echini 
and  moUusks,  for  theCyclopediaof  Dentistry,  published  by  Lea  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  edited  by  Drs. 
Pierce,  Leitch,  and  others. 

William  Healet  Dall.    The  National  Government  and  Science. 
The  JBvmUng  Poet,  New  York,  Dec.  31,  188S. 

Discusses  the  relations  which  should  exist  between  scientiflo  men  Md  the  lor^misation  c^p 
the  ezeomtiye  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Oovemment.  ^gtized  by  ^ 
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WUJAAM  Healey  Daxl.    Necsra. 

Naturt^  xxziv,  No.  6,  Juno  |0, 1886,  p.  122. 

Calls  ftttention  to  the  Absence  of  gills  snd  other  ftnatomioal  pocnliaritios  of  Nemra  (Outpi- 
daria)  and  its  subgenus  Myonera. 

William  Hbalet  Dall.    Work  of  the  Challenger  Expedition    I.  General  and  Phya- 
ical.    II.  From  a  zoological  stand-point. 

Sdtnce,  ll,  iHo.  126,  July  8, 1885,  pp.  1&-I6,  and  No.  128,  July  17, 1885,  pp. 54-56. 

William  Healet  Dall.    Miocene  deposits  in  Florida. 
Science,  Vl,  No.  130,  July  31, 1885,  p.  82. 

Notes  the  oooarrenoe  of  Eephora  quadrieoeUMta  at  Tampa  and  the  probable  large  extent  of 
so^Mlled  Miocene  strata  in  Florida. 

William  Healet  Dall.    West  African  Islands.    (Review.) 
Seienee,  ti.  No.  140,  Oct  0, 1885,  pp.  306-307. 

William  Healet  Dall.    Admiral  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Wrangell.    (Review.) 

5ct«nc«,  VI,  No.  144,  Nov.  6, 1885,  pp.  417-418. 

William  Healet  Dall.    The  arms  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish. 
Science,  vi.  No.  145,  Nov.  13, 1885,  p.  432. 

Notes  a  specimen  with  a  spread  of  arms  of  over  82  feet,  taken  at  Unalashka,  AJeatian  Islaods, 
in  1874. 

WiLUAM  Healt  Dall.    Report  of  the  Point  Barrow  Station.    (Review.) 

Science,  vi,  No.  146,  Nov.  30, 1885,  pp.  446-447. 
William  Healet  Dall.    Shell-fish  in  Connecticut.    (Review.) 

Science,  vn.  No.  154,  Jan.  15, 1886,  pp.  50-60. 
William  Healet  Dall.    Explorations  in  Alaska  by  the  brothers  Krause.    (Review. ) 

Science,  vii.  No.  156,  Jan.  29, 1886,  pp.  95-96. 

William  Healet  Dall.    Recent  Cfta?Zeii^«r  Reports.    Lamellibranchiaia,    (Review.) 
Science,  vn.  No.  162,  March  12, 1886,  p.  250. 

Wiluam  Healet  Dall.    Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska.    (Review.) 
Science,  vn.  No.  164,  March  26, 1886,  p.  292. 

Wiluam  Healet  Dall.    Schwatka's  Along  Alaska's  Great  River.    (Review.) 
Science,  vn,  No.  165.  April  2, 1886,  p.  308. 

Correction  of  erroneoos  statements  in  an  anonymons  review  of  Schwatka's  work  in  a  pre- 
vionk  nnmber  (p.  294). 

William  Healet  Dall.    Distribution  of  colors  in  the  animal  kingdom.    (Review.) 
Science,yu,  No.  177,  June  25, 1886,  p.  672. 

Correction  of  some  erroneous  assnmptions  in  Camerano*s  work  relating  to  the  color  of  mol- 
losks. 

Wiluam  Healet  Dall.  Department  of  the  Interior.  |  Bulletin  |  of  the  |  United 
States  I  Geological  Survey.  |  No.  24.  |  —  |  List  of  Marine  Moiluska  comprimug  the 
Quaternary  Fossils  and  recent  forms  from  American  local-  |  ities  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  Cape  |  Roque,  including  the  Bermudas.  |  —  |  Washington:  Goyem- 
ment  Printi  ng  Office.  1885. 
8vo.  pp.  1-336. 

An  index  to  the  literatore  of  the  recent  and  quaternary  mollnsca  of  the  rei;:ioD  stated,  pre- 
ceded by  a  bibliography  giving  the  fnll  titles  and  dates  of  the  jonmals  and  pablioations  indexed^  ' 
The  indexing  was  done  nnder  the  author's  direction,  and  includes  about  twelve  thousand  ei^^t 
hundred  entries. 
William  Healet  Dall.    Mollnsks  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  €f  the  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaeka  (1882>'83),  pp.  177-184. 

William  Healet  Dall.  The  Native  Tribes  of  Alaska.  |  An  |  Address  |  before  the  | 
Section  of  Anthropology  |  of  the  |  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  |  at  |  Ann  Arbor,  August,  1885.  |  —  |  By  |  William  H.  Dall,  |  vioe-preei- 
dent.  I  —  I  [From  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment I  of  Science,  vol.  xxxrv,  Ann  Arbor  Meeting,  Augnst,  1685.]  |  Printed  at 
the  Salem  Press.  |  Salem,  Mass.  |  1885. 

8vo.   pp.  1-19. 

Also  in  Proc  Am.  Att.  Adv.  Sei.,  xxxrv,  August,  1885,  pp.  363-379. 
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William  Hbalst  Dall,  Charlbs  R.  Orgutt^  and.  Notes  on  the  mollusks  of  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego,  California,  and  Todos  Santos  Bay,  Lower  California,  by 
Charles  R.  Orcntt ;  with  comments  by  W.  H.  Dall. 

Proe.  XT.  8.  Nat.  Mtu.,  vm.  Sept  80, 1885,  pp.  534-552.    Plate  XXIY. 

This  paper  oomprlses  a  list  by  Mr.  Oroatt  of  the  speoiee,  with  their  stations,  habits,  etc., 
with  systematie  notes  on  various  species,  descriptions  otLameOaria  diegc9nti»,  Oaoum  cottar- 
nieum  and  0,  orcuUi,  Leptotkyra  var.  lurida  and  Platidia  var.  radiata  Dall,  with  an  acoonnt 
of  the  maranpium  in  the  female  MUneria  minima  Dall,  and  the  light  which  this  discovery 
throws  on  the  formation  of  the  more  speoialiBed  marsnpinra  of  TheedUa  coneamerata  Adams. 

Fred.  P.  Dewey.    The  Cojiper  Industry  of  the  United  States. 
Ohautauquan,  vi.  No.  2, 1885,  pp.  05-98. 

Gives  a  short  acoonnt  of  the  occurrences  of  copper,  the  methods  of  its  extraction,  and  its 
most  important  nses. 

Fred.  P.  Dewey.    Porosity  and  Specific  Gravity  of  Flat  Top  Coke. 
Virffinia$,  vi.  No.  10, 1885,  p.  138. 

Gives  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  coke  made  in  the  Soldenhoff  Oopp6e  Ovens,  at 
Hawk's  Nest.  Yirginia,  flnom  the  Bine  Stone  Coal  of  West  Yirgiaia. 

Frkd.  p.  Dbwby.  Statement  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Ord- 
nance and  War  Ships. 

Bepwi  cf  ths  Meet  ChmmiaBe  of  th»  BtnuUB  vn  Ordnmnee  and  Wmr  Skips,  pp.  MS-280  of  ap- 
pendix. 

Gives  some  general  information  as  to  the  iron  ores  of  theoonntry  with  especial  reference  to 
their  adaptability  to  makinj^  steel,  and  some  special  statements  in  regard  to  the  steel-makins 
iron  ores  of  the  Sonth,  giving  many  personal  analyses. 

Carl  H.  Eigbnmann.    A  review  of  the  American  Gasterosteide. 
Proe.  Ac  Nat,  ScL  PhUa.,  188S.  pp.  2»^-252. 

Barton  W.  Evermann. 

See  nnder  Seth  S.  Meek. 

Walter  Faxon.    A  list  of  the  AstaoidsB  in  the  United  States  National  Mnsenm. 

Proe.  or.  8.  Nat.  Mut,,  VUl,  Sept.  2, 1886,  pp.  35fr-8«l. 

Contains  the  names  of  forty>seven  speciee  and  varieties,  all  of  which,  excepting  four,  are 
from  North  America.  The  origin  of  each  lot  of  specimens  is  stateil,  and  the  catalogue  numbers 
nnder  which  they  are  registered  are  given. 

J.  Walter  Fewkes.    On  a  collection  of  Medusse  made  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
steamer  Albatross  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gnlf  of  Mexico. 
Proe.  U.  8.  Nat  Mu$.,  vm,  Sept.  2  and  14, 1885,  pp.  897-402,  pi.  zx. 

"The  greater  part  of  this  tiolleotion  was  made  io  the  years  1884  and  18S5.  It  contains  no 
new  species,  bnt  is  interesting  In  a  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  animals,  and 
is  a  supplement  to  a  paper  already  prepared  on  the  Mednse  of  the  Gnlf  Stream.  Many  of  the 
genera  and  species  here  mentioned  up  to  the  present  have  not  been  recorded  from  the  region 
of  tlie  Gulf  Stream,  bnt  will  probably  be  later  taken  from  this  locality." 

Nine  species  are  enumerated,  with  the  localities  in  which  they  were  taken,  the  two  follow- 
ing being  described: 

Page. 

Oauiopea/rondotaljam. *. 898 

Abyla  trigona <^  &G.,pl.XX 39» 

J.  Walter  Fewkes.    List  of  Medusm  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  of  the  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaeka  (1882-'83),  pp.  163-195. 
See  also  under  John  Murdoch.    (Part  iv.  Natural  History.) 

F.  Lynwood  Garrison.    The  microscopic  strncture  of  iron  and  steel. 

Trantaetione  Am.  InetituU  Mining  Engineert,  1885-'86,  xiv,  pp.  64-75.    10  figures. 
Description  of  photographs  of  microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel,  copies  of  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  Mnsenm. 

Theodore  N.  Oill.    The  chief  characteristics  of  the  North  American  fish  fanna. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxv,  No.  8,  Sept.  17, 1885,  p.  149 ;  also  in  Irani.  Am.  Pith.  8oe.,  1885,  p.  ©9. 
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F.  Du  Cank  Godman  and  O.  Salvin.     Biologia  Centrali-Americanaf  Atfes.    Vol.  i, 

pp.  345-392. 

Three  parts  relating  to  ornilhology  were  isaaed  daring  ttie  year  1885-'80,  treating  of  »  pari 
of  the  FHngilUdcB.  Beferences  to  Maseam  speoimeus  are  very  frequent  throughout  thia  great 
and  important  work,  whioh  ia  being  iaaned  in  parte,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 

G.  Brown  Goode.    A  brief  biography  of  the  Halibut. 

Ameriean  Naturalitt,  xix.  No.  10,  Oct.  1885,  pp.  953-969.    Also  as  a  separate 
G.  Brown  Goode.     The  Beginnings  |  of  |  Natural  History  |  in  |  America.  |  —  |  An 
address  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Anniversary  meeting  of  the  Biological  Society  |  of 
Washington.  |  —  |  By  |  G.  Brown  Goode,  |  President  of  the  Society.  |  —  |  From  the 
proceedings  of  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  Volume  m,  1^4-1886.  |  —  | 
Washington :  |  Printed  for  the  Society.  |  18S6. 
8to.    pp.  85-106. 

A  discnssion  of  the  work  of  the  earliest  natoraliats  and  explorers,  and  of  the  origin  of  aeiea . 
tiflo  institutions  in  America. 

G.  Brown  Goode.    The  care  of  pamphlets. 

Seieneg,  Yi,  Oct.  16, 1885,  No.  141,  p.  337.    Abstract  in  BuU.  Phil  See.,  1886,  p.  39. 

G.  Brown  Goods  and  Tarlbton  H.  Bean.    Description  of  Leptopkidinm  eervimmm 

and  L,  marmoratum,  new  fishes  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. 

Proc.  U.  S.  I9aL  Mu$.,  vm.  Sept  17, 188S,  pp.  422-424. 

G.  Brown  Goode  and  Tarleton  H.  Bean.    Descriptions  of  new  fishes  obtained  by 

the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  mainly  from  deep  water  off  the  Atlantic  and  Golf 

coasts. 

iVoe.  7.  A  iTof.  ifiM..  vm,  Oct.  19  and  20, 1885,  p.  689. 

Aphoriitia  diomedtana,  A.puiUla,  Hemirhambut  Jtmbriatut,  CUhariehthyt  vefUraUs,  Etnpug 
fimottM,  Maerurus  eariblxmu,  M.  oeea,  Ooryphanoidei  iuloatuM,  Mdlacocephalus  oeeidentaUi, 
BtUkygadut  eavemoiua,S.maerop*t  B.longifil%t,niLM.i  NeobythiUt,  Porogadu*,  nn.gg.;  Keo- 
bythitet  giUi,  Porogctdus  mitM,  nn.  ss. ;  BtUhyonut,  nom.  g.  n. ;  Sathyontu  eaierut^  B.  peetoraiit, 
nn.s8. 

Asa  Gray.    Plants  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Report  of  the  expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaeka  (1882-'83),  1 1885]  pp.  191-192. 
See  nnder  John  Murdoch.    (Part  rv.  Natural  History.) 
F.  H.  H.  GxTHiLEMAKD.    Report  on  the  Collections  of  Birds  made  during  the  voyage  of 
the  yacht  Maroketta,    I.  A  provisional  list  of  the  birds  inhabiting  the  Snln  Archi- 
pelago. 

ProcZooL  8oe.  of  London,  1885,  pp.  247-276. 

A  specimen  of  Oarpophaga  piekeringi  was  compared  with  the  type  in  the  National  Mnsevm 
at  the  author's  request,  and  the  result  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  comparison  is  given  on  page  270. 

V.  Havard.    Beport  on  the  Flora  of  Western  and  Southern  Texas. 

Proe.  V.  8,  Nat  Mut.  vm.  Sept  23. 28,  and  80, 1885,  pp.  449-533. 

In  the  first  piul:  of  this  report  a  general  description  of  the  vegetation  of  western  and  aoath* 
em  Texas  is  given,  the  second  part  being  made  up  of  economic  notes  on  the  plants  known  to 
have  useful  or  baneful  properties  or  to  be  of  value  to  agriculture  or  industry.  The  specimeoa 
treated  of  in  this  report  have  been  presented  to  the  National  Museum. 

O.  P.  Hat.    Notes  on  a  collection  from  Florida,  with  descriptions  of  new  or  little- 
known  species. 

Proe.  U.  8.  NaL  Mu$.,  vm,  Sept.  30, 1885,  p.  552. 
Etheoetoma  davieoni,  Zygoneetee  auro  guUau$t  nn.  s. 
H.  W.  Hrnshaw.— The  Gulls  of  the  Califomian  Coast. 

The  Auk,  n,  July,  1885,  pp.  231, 232. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock  [Editor],    The  American  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal. 
Current  numbers,  vi.  July,  1885,  to  vn.  June,  1886  (iocL),  Nos.  67-78. 

A  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  practical  microsoopists,  containing  information  om 
cerning  methods  of  work,  formulas,  notes,  etc.,  with  contributed  articles  and  reviews. 
BoMYN  Hitchcock.    Provisional  Key  to  the  Classification  of  Algcs  of  Fresh  Water. 
The  Am,  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vi,  July,  1885.  pp.  129-130;  Sept,  1885,  pp.  170-174 ;  Deo.,  1885. 
pp.  231-233;  vu,  Feb..  1886,  pp.  30-31 ;  Mar..  1886,  pp.  50-53;  May,  1886,  pp.  95-97. 
A  series  of  continued  articles. 
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ROMYN  Hitchcock.    Stadies  of  Amcehm.    (Abstract.) 
The  Am.  Monthly  Mior.  Joum.,  vi,  July,  1885,  pp.  136-136. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Manipulations  of  the  Microscope.    (Review.) 
Ths  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vi,  July,  1885,  p.  140. 

RoMTN  Hitchcock.    Conjugation  of  fi^oftcfon^ma.    (Abstract.) 
The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Jowm.,  vi,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  151-153. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Microscopical  Exhibitions. 

Th€  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  Yl,  Aug..  1885,  pp.  158-150. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Optical  Arrangements  for  Photo-micrography  and  Remarks  on 
Magnification. 

Ths  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vi.  Sept,  1885,  pp.  168-170. 

Also  an  abatraot  in  Proe.  Am.  Ait.  Adv.  Sei.,  xxxrv,  An;;.,  1885,  pp.'356-350. 

Read  (by  Dr.  H.  G.  Beyer)  at  the  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  A  S..  Ann  Arbor,  1885. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Poisonous  Dried  Beef. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier,  Joum.,  vi,  Sept,  1885,  pp.  176-177. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Testing  objectives. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vi.  Sept,  1885,  pp.  177-17& 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Photo-micrography. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vi,  Nov.,  1885.  pp.  201-203 ;  Deo..  1885,  pp.  224-227 ;  vn,  Jan. 
1886,  pp.  5-10 ;  Mar.,  1886.  pp.  48-50 ;  Apr.,  1886,  pp.  67-70 ;  May,  1886,  pp.  92-95. 
A  series  of  oontinaed  artiolea. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    The  Red  Snow. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  ti,  Deo.,  1885,  pp.  221-224. 

Read  before  the  Bioiogioal  Society  of  Washington  Deoember  12,  188Si 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Fixing  Arrangeil  Diatoms  and  Sections. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vi,  Deo.,  1885,  p.  233. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    The  Stri»  of  Diatoms  on  the  Moller  Probe-PIatte. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  Yi,  Dec.,  1885.  p.  234. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Microscopical  Societies. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  yi,  Dec.,  1886,  pp.  237-239. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    A  New  Mounting  Medium  of  High  Refractive  Index. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Jowm.,  vn,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  3-4. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Note  on  the  Spencer-Harrison  controversy. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vii,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  18-19. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Note  on  Dr.  T.  B.  Redding's  article:  "  The  Molecular  Theory  of 
Sound''  in  the  Physio-Medical  Journal. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vn,  Feb.,  1886,  p.  38. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    The  limits  of  resolution.    (Abstract.) 
The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vii,  Feb..  1886,  pp.  85-36. 

RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Mounting  Media. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vn,  Apr.,  1886,  p.  74. 
RoMYN  Hitchcock.    Investigation  of  Microbes. 

The  Am.  Monthly  Mier.  Joum.,  vn,  Apr.,  1886,  pp.  74-76. 

E.  B.  Hodge.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  xxvi,  7,  Mar.  11,  1886,  p.  129. 

E.  B.  HoDOB.    The  Sunapee  trout. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  xxvi,  10,  Apr.  1, 1886,  p.  185. 

Jacob  R.  Hutchinson.    The  tront  of  Snnapeo  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi.  18,  Apr.  22, 1886,  p.  247. 

David  S.  Jordan.    Channel  Cattish,  Ictalurus  punotatus.    Raflnesqae. 
Forest,  and  Stream,  xxv,  1,  July  30,  1885.  p.  0. 

David  S.  Jordan.    Notes  on  fishes  observed  in  Lake  Superior. 
BuU.  U.  Fish  Com.,  Aug.  11,  1885,  pp.  191-192. 

Daved  S.  Jordan.    A  list  of  the  fishes  known  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Tropical 
America,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  Panama. 
•         iV..r.*i»r«.jr«...V,n.aept2.18«,p.361.  Digitized  by  GOOgle 
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David  B.  Jordan.    Note  on  soDie  Linnadan  names  of  American  fiahee. 

Proe,  U.  S.  Nat  Mut.,  vm,  Sept  2, 1885,  p.  894. 
J.  H.  EiODKR.    Memorandam  on  water  residues  from  cod-batohing  station  at  Wood's 
Holl. 

BuU.  U.S.FithCom.,Y,8t>vt.l5,19S5,^.367, 

George  F.  Kunz.    The  gems  of  tlie  National  Mnsenm. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xxvilf,  168,  April,  1886,  pp.  82S-830. 

Pnbliahed  also  as  a  sepitfate.  Bevised  and  extended  by  W.  S.  Yeatea  in  Part  m,  of  this  re 
port 

George  N.  Lawrence.    A  list  of  a  few  species  of  birds  new  to  the  fauna  of  Guade- 
loupe, West  Indies,  with  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  Ccryh, 
Proe.  U.  S.  NaL  Mut.,  vm,  Nov.  3  and  Deo.  7. 1885,  pp.  621-625. 
Female  type  of  Oeryle  tUetipenniM  ap.  nov.  lo  the  National  Mosenm. 

George  N.  Lawrence.    Descriptions  of  new  species  of  birds  of  the  fomily  Colnm- 
bidse. 

The  Auk,  ll,  Oct,  1885,  pp.  367-350. 

Zenaida  rubripee  tp.  nov.,  described  from  type  in  the  National  Mnsenm. 

George  N.  Lawrence.    Characters  of  two  supposed   new  species  of  birds  from 
Ynoatan. 

Annate  New  York  Aead.  Sei.,  m,  No.  9,  pp.  27^-274. 
PoUoptUa  aUnventrie  and  Oheetura  peregrinator. 

Frederic  A.  Lucas.    Notes  on  the  preparation  of  rough  jskeletons. 
Proe  U.  8.  Nat  ifia..  vm,  1885,  pp.  679-686. 
Printed  also  as  Cironlar  83,  XT.  S.  Nat.  Mnsenm. 

John  Belknap  Marcou.    A  list  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  types  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

Proe.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mut.,  vm,  Ang.  6  and  7  and  Sept  2, 1885,  pp.  290-844. 
John  Belknap  Marcou.    Department  of  the  Interior:  |  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.  |  — 
I  Bulletin  |  of  the  |  United  States  National  Museum.  |  No.  30.  |  Bibliographies  of 
American  Naturalists.  |  in.*  Publications  relating  to  fossil  invertebratos.  |  By  | 
John  Belknap  Marcou.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  Government  Printing  Office.  1 1885. 
8vo.    pp.  1-338. 

John  Belknap  Marcou.    A  review  of  the  progress  of  North  American  inyertebrate 
palsBontology  for  1884. 

Smitheonian  Report  for  I98i  (1885),  pp.  563-582. 

Ons  T.  Mason.    The  use  of  the  throwing-stick  by  Eskimo. 
Foreet  and  Stream,  xxv,  6,  Sept  3, 1885,  pp.  109-110. 

Ons  T.  Mason.    The  Chaolacayo  trephined  sknll. 

Proe.  XT.  8.  Nat  Mut.,  vm,  Sept  14, 1885,  pp.  410-412.    One  plate. 
Otis  T.  Mason.    Anthropology. 

SmUheonian  Report/or  1884  (1885),  pp.  677-717. 

Ons  T.  Mason.    The  Gnesde  collection  of  antiquities  in  PointC'I^Pltiey  Gnadalonpe, 
West  Indies. 

Smithtonian  Report,  1884  (1886),  pp.  781-837.    215  figs. 

Ons  T.  Mason.    Anthropological  notes. 

Ameriean  NaturdUet,  VoL  xix,  7-12, 1885. 

Metallurgy  among  saTages,  p.  729.  The  Frankfort  oraniometrio  agreement,  p.  780.  Bthnos- 
rapby  of  Gnatemala,  p.  731.  Mortality  in  Washington,  p.  826.  The  Davenport  elephant  pipes, 
p.  827.  Anthropological  publications,  p.  912.  Tbo  Faegians,  p.  915.  The  eighth  volnine  of  the 
Tenth  Census,  p.  1018.  Anthropological  collectors,  p.  1019.  Pilling*s  Bibliography,  p.  1129. 
The  Mound  Builders  and  the  Historic  Indians,  p.  1130.'  The  natives  of  New  Guinea,  p.  1131. 
Dr.  Ban's  prehistoric  fishing,  p.  1248. 

Ameriean  Naturaliet,  Vol.  xx,  1-6,  1886. 

Stone  implements,  p.  85.  Polynesia,  p.  86.  The  Anthropological  Society  of  Washington,  p. 
196.    Ethnology  of  Borneo,  p.  196.    The  Eitkimo  at  Point  Barrow,  p.  197.    The  blow  tube  in  the 

*  Parts  I  and  ii  already  published. 
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Ons  T.  Mason.    ADthropological  notes— Continaed. 

United  SUtot,  p.  IM.  Physical  edacstion  of  ohildren,  p.  199,  AnDual  Report  of  the  Biire»Ti 
of  Ethnology,  p.  800.  The  orania  of  the  negroes,  p.  812.  Haori  Pharmncopia,  p.  401.  The 
Laplanders,  p.  402.  Be  lationahips  between  the  Eskimo  tribes,  p.  403.  Ardueoloj^oal  maps,  p. 
404.  The  races  of  man,  p.  404.  The  so-called  deformed  crania,  pp.  481-487.  Corea,  p.  560.  The 
relation  of  anthropology  to  the  science  of  mind,  p.,S70.  Jewish  ability,  p.  672.  Aboriginal 
baking- pans,  p.  473.    War-clnbs  and  digging-sticks,  p.  574. 

Fred  Mather.    A  Dew  native  treat. 

FoTMt  and  Stnam,  xxv,  25,  Jan.  14. 1886,  p.  481. 
SatveUnut  oquoita  from  Sanapee  Lake,  New  Hampshire. 

Fred  Mather  {editor),    Sanapee  treat. 

For4$t  mud  Strwm,  xxti,  0.  Mar.  25, 1888,  p.  160. 
Beth  E.  Meek  and  Barton  W.  Evermann.    A  review  of  the  American  species  of  the 
genns  Oerres. 

ProcAcNaLSoLFkiU,,  1886,  pp.  238-262. 

C.  Hart  Merriam.    Description  of  a  new  subspecies  of  the  common  eastern  chip- 
mnnk. 

AfMT.  Nut.,  XX,  No.  3,  March,  1886,  pp.  236-249  (also  as  a  separate). 
C.  Hart  Merriam.    Description  of  a  new  species  of  Aplodontia,  from  California. 
AnndU  (^  th/t  Nwi  York  Acad,  8ei,,  ni.  No.  10,  May,  1886,  pp.  812-328,  plates  xix-xx. 
BeadMarohl5,1886w 
(Also  as  a  separate.  May,  1886. ) 
George  P.  Merrill.    Notes  on  the  mineralogy  and  lithology  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Proe.  XT,  S.  NtU,  ifttf.,  vm.  Sept  2, 1885,  pp.  851-368. 

A  brief  description  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  water*works  tnonel  of  this  city,  and  which 
had  not  before  been  recognised  from  this  locality.    Nine  species  are  described. 

George  P.  Merrill.    Boilding  and  ornamental  stones  of  the  United  States. 
V     The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  xxvm,  160,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  520-^82. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  varioos  kinds  and  amounts  of  stone  qaarries  for  bonding  and  oma* 
mental  purposes  in  the  United  States. 

John  Murdoch.    (Part  iv,  Natnral  History.) 

Report  of  th»  Expedition  to  Point  Barrow,  Alaeka,  1882-'83,  pp.  89-200.    FiTO  plates. 
This  report  on  the  natnral  history  of  the  Point  Barrow  Expedition  (1888-*88)  gives  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  the  author  as  naturalist  of  the  expedition  and  of  others  associated  with 
him,  and  oonslsts  of  the  following  divisions : 
I.  Mammaln,  pp.  02-108. 
n.  Birds,  pp.  104-128.    PUte^  2. 
nL  Fishes,  pp.  129-182. 
IV.  Insects,  pp.  133-135. 

▼.  Marine  invertebrates,  exclusive  of  moUnsks,  pp.  136-176.    Plates,  S. 
YI.  Mollusks,  pp.  177-184.    One  plate. 
YH.  Collecting  localities  and  dred  ging  stations,  pp.  185-190. 
Vin.  Plants,  pp.  191-192. 

A.ppendix,  pp.  193-200. 
Parts  I,  II,  m,  vii,  the  introduction  and  the  appendix,  the  introduction  to  nr  (p.  138),  and 
all  of  Y  except  pp.  168-165,  were  written  by  Mr.  Murdoch ;  the  remainder  of  Part  rv  (pp.  134- 
185)  was  written  by  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley ;  the  remainder  of  Part  v.  list  of  medns»  from  near 
Point  Barrow  (pp.  163-165),  by  Mr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes;  Part  vi,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  and  Part 
VII,  by  Prof.  Asa  Gray. 

John  Murdoch.    Insect-collecting  at  Point  Barrow,  Arctic  Alaska.    (Abstract.) 

Proc.  Ent.  Boc,  of  Waehington,  February  29,  1884,  to  December  8,  1885,  i,  Na  1,  1886,  pp. 
f-10. 
Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Ent.  Soa  of  Washington,  April  8, 1884. 
WiLLARD  Nte,  jr.    Notes  on  octopns,  flying-fish,  etc.,  taken  darins:  the  AVbaiTii%% 
cruise  in  January,  1884. 

^nSL  XT.  fUPieh  Com,,  v,  pp.  18»-190. 
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Chakles  R.  Orcutt  and  William  Hbaley  Dall.  Notes  on  the  moUuska  of  the  yi- 
cinity  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  Todos  Santos  Bay,  Lower  California,  by  Charles 
B.  Orcutt,  with  comments  by  W.  H.  Dall. 

Froe.  U.  S.  NaL  Mut,,  vni,  Sept  30. 1885,  pp.  534-552,  plato  xxiv. 

Thit  pftp«r  oomprisos  a  list  of  the  species,  with  their  stations,  habits,  etc.,  by  Mr.  Orcutt, 
with  systematic  notes  on  rarioas  species,  descriptions  of  LameUaria  diegoenwi*,  Caeewm  emU- 
fomieu'tn  and  O.  orcuUi^  Leptothyra  var.  Iwrida  and  PUUidia  var.  radiata  Dall,  with  an  account 
of  the  marsupinm  in  the  female  MUneria  minima  Dall,  and  the  light  which  this  diACorery 
throws  on  the  formation  of  the  more  specialized  marsupium  of  Tkeeaiia  eor%camerata  Adaa.B. 
See  onder  William  Healey  Dall. 

William  Palmer.    Oocnrrence  of  Helminthophila  leucobronchialia  in  Virginia. 
The  Auk,  n,  July  1885,  p.  80i. 

Announces  the  capture  of  this  species  near  Fort  Myer.  The  specimen  was  presented  to 
the  Museum  by  the  author. 

Emory  D.  Potter.    The  Pike  family. 

Forett  tmd  Stream,  xxv.  No.  9,  Sept  24, 1885,  p.  188. 

Edward  Potts.    Fresh-water  Sponges  from  Mexico. 

Proe,  XT.  8.  Kat.  Mut.,  viu,  Oct  10, 1885,  pp.  587-580.    One  figure. 

Description  of  Myenia  plumoea  Carter,  var.  Palmieri  Potts.  Obtained  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer 
along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,  near  Terdo,  Sonera,  in  northwestern  Mexico.  The 
specimens  are  preeerred  in  the  National  Museum. 

John  D.  Quackenbos.    The  new  tront  of  Sonapee  Lake. 
Foreet  and  Stream,  xxv,  Na  8,  Mar.  18, 1886,  p.  149. 

John  D.  Quackenbos.    The  tront  of  Sunapee  Lake. 
Forett  and  Stream,  xxvi,  No.  13,  Apr.  22, 1886.  p.  247. 

Richard  Bathbun.    An  edible  clam  introduced  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Science,  YI,  No.  128,  July  17,  1885,  p.  53. 

Notice  of  the  planting  at  the  Wood's  HoU  station  of  theU.  S.  Fish  Commission  of  eight  hun- 
dred living  specimens  of  Tapee ttaminea,  known  as  the  "little  round  clam,"  obtained  at  Hen- 
derton's  Bay,  Puget  Sound,  near  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory. 

Richard  Rathbun.    A  crab  invasion. 

Soienee,  ti.  No.  181,  Aug.  14, 188S,  p.  185. 

Notice  of  the  sudden  appearance,  on  the  seamhore,  at  Cape  San  Antonio,  weetem  Cuba,  of 
oountleaa  myriads  of  young  Orapsoid  crabs,  probably  belonging  to  the  genus  Sesarma. 

Richard  Rathbun.    Report  upon  the  Echini  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
steamer  Albatroaa  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  January  to  March,  1885. 
Proc  U.S.NaLMue.,  vm,  Nov.  3,  1885,  pp.  606-620. 

Contains  a  "  Notice  of  the  Cruise  of  1885,"  "  List  of  the  stations  at  which  Echini  were  col- 
lected in  1885,"  "Account  of  the  species  of  Echini  obtained  in  1885,"  and  "  Lists  of  the  spe- 
cies obtoined  ^  1884  and  1885,  arranged  according  to  localities."  Brief  notes  are  given  with 
many  of  the  species.  The  number  of  species  collected  in  1885  was  thirty -one,  the  total  num- 
ber for  1884  and  1885  combined,  forty.  These  were  obtained  in  various  depths  ftom  the  litto- 
ral sone  to  to  1,639  fathoms. 

Richard  Rathbun.    Notice  of  a  collection  of  Stalked  Crinoids  made  hy  the  steamer 
AlbatrosB  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  1884  and  1885. 
Froe.  V.  S.  Nat  Mua.,  vm,  Dec.  7, 1885,  pp.  628-635. 

Four  species  are  recorded :  Khizoerinxte  Batoeoni,  Pentaerinue  deeorue,  P.  UuOeri,  and  P. 
aeleriue.  A  few  notes  are  given  respecting  each  of  the  species,  a  few  variations  are  deeonbed, 
and  lists  are  given  of  all  the  specimens  collected. 

Richard  Rathbun.    Notes  on  Lobster  Culture. 
BuU.  XT.  S.Fieh  Com.,  vi,  Feb.  8, 1886.  pp.  17-32. 

Contains  an  account  of  the  experiments  made  at  the  Wood's  HoU  station  of  the  U.  8.  Fish  Com- 
mission during  the  summer  of  1885,  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  handling  lobster  eggs  for 
the  purposes  of  artifloial  lobster-culture.  The  following  topics  are  also  discussed :  •  •  Necessity 
of  attempting  the  artificial  propagation  of  lobsters,"  "Range  and  migrations  of  lobsten,*" 
** Spawning  season  and  habits,  developments,  and  rate  of  growth,"  "  Experiments  previoosly 
»  in  lobster-culture,"  **  Transplanting  of  lobsters." 
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Robert  Ridgway.    A^view  of  the  American  Qoldeu  Warblere. 

Proe.  U.  8.  Nat,  Mut.,  rm,  Sept.  2, 1885,  pp.  348-350. 

A  synoptical  table  is  given  of  the  known  species  and  snbspeciee,  of  which  two  are  described 
as  new,  Yis:  Dendroica  petechia  rufivrUx^  Uom  Ck>sumel,  Yacatan,  and  i>.  bryanti  eattanm- 
eepi,  from  Lower  California. 

RoBKRT  RiDOWAT.    Some  Emended  Names  of  North  Amerioan  Birds. 

Proe.  JJ.  8.  Nt.  Mut.,  vm,  Sept  2,  1885,  pp.  354-356. 

A  list  of  names  which  require  emendation  from  the  stand«point  of  the  new  code  of  nomenda- 
tore  adopted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  here  published  "tn  order  that 
the  first  known  use  "  of  the  combinations  of  generic  and  specific  names  adopted  "may  be 
cited  among  the  references  wliich  the  committee  [having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
list]  has  decided  to  give  under  each  species." 

Robert  Ridgwat.    Description  of  an  apparently  new  species  of  Dramoooocjfz  from 
British  Guiana. 

Proe.  U,8.N<U.Mui.,  viu.  Sept 3, 1886, p. 559. 
Dromoeoceyx  graoiUSt  sp.  nov. 
Robert  Ridowat.    Catalogne  of  a  Collection  of  Birds  made  on  the  Island  of  Cozq- 
mel,  Yucatan,  by  the  NaturalistH  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  Alhatro9i, 
Capt.  Z.  L.  Tanner,  commander. 

Proe.  IT.  8.  Nat  Mut.,  vui,  Sept  30,  Oct  17  and  Got  19.  1886,  pp.  560-683. 
A  fall  report  upon  the  collection  made  by  the  naturalists  of  the  AOhUtom  during  their  visit  to 
Cozumel,  January  22  to  29,  1885.  It  comprises  four  hundred  and  twenty-nine  specimens  re- 
presenting fifty-seven  species,  but  the  report  also  includes  six  other  species  known  to  inhabit 
the  island.  In  addition  to  the  new  species  previously  described,  a  new  species  of  Woodpecker 
is  characterized,  vis :  OenturuM  rubriventrii  pygmwu*.  A  faunal  summary  in  tabular  form, 
showing  the  complicated  relationships  of  the  Cosumel  bird  fauna,  concludes  the  article. 

Robert  Ridowat.    Description  of  a  new  Cardinal  Grosbeak  from  Arizona. 
The  Auk,  n,  Oct.  1885,  pp.  343-345. 
Cardinttlis  eardinalie  mperbut. 
Subsp.  nov.    Type,  No.  989i2, 17. 8.  Nat  Mus. 

RoBKRT  Ridowat.    Helmintkophila  leucobronohialii. 
The  Auk,  n,  Oct  1886,  pp.  85»-368. 

Explains  the  non-typical  specimens  of  the  bird  in  question  by  assuming  H.  Uueobronehimtit 
typieue  to  be  a  valid  species  and  not  a  hybrid,  but  extensively  hybridizing  with  its  allies. 

Robert  Ridgwat.    On  Junoo  cinereus  Swains.,  and  its  geographical  races. 
The  Auk,  n,  Oct,  1886,  pp.  383-364. 

Characterixes  three  forms  and  describes  as  new  J.  einereus  paUiaUa,  (h>m  southern  Ari- 
zona.   Type,  No.  68817,  U.S. Nat  Mus. 

Robert  Ridowat.    A  New  Petrel  for  North  America. 
The  Auk,  n,  Oct,  1885,  pp.  386-387. 
Pelagodroma  marina  (Lath.). 

Captured  on  board  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  steamer  AUnUroee  in  latitude  40°  34'  18"  north, 
WP  09'  west  longitude. 

Robert  Ridowat.    On  the  proper  name  for  the  Prairie  Hen. 

The  Auk,  m,  Jan.,  1886,  pp.  132-133. 

Thinks  that  it  should  stand  as  Tymp^nuehue  amerieanue  (Beiohenb.). 
Robert  Ridgwat.    The  Scissor- tailed  Flycatcher,  Milvulus  forfioatus,  at  Key  West 

The  Auk,  m,  1886,  Jan.,  p.  134. 

U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  No.  102444,  collected  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Fish  Commission  steamer 
Albatroee, 

Robert  Ridgwat.    The  yemacnlar  name  of  Plectrophenax  hyperhoreiu. 

The  Auk,  m,  Jan.,  1886,  p.  135. 

Proposes  to  retain  the  name  originally  given  to  it,  vis,  "  McKay's  Snowflake.*' 
Robert  Ridgwat.    Water  birds  of  North  America.    A  Few  Corrections  Rectified. 

The  Auk,  m,  April,  1886,  pp.  266-268. 

A  reply  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Q.  Cooper  in  a  previous  number  of  The  Auk. 
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Robert  Ridgway.    Tringa  damaoetma  (Howf.)  in  Alaska,  a  Sandpiper  new  to  the 
North  American  Fanna. 

Th*  Auk,  nh  April,  1886.  p.  275. 
Robert  Ridgwat.    Discovery  of  the  Breeding  Place  of  McKay's  Snowflake,  Plectro- 
phenax  hyperboreus. 

The  Auk,  m,  April,  1888,  pp.  270, 277. 

The  flpecies  was  foaod  breeding  on  Hall  iBland,  Bering  8e«,  by  Mr.  Ch*rle«  H.  Towiuend. 

RoBBRT  RiDOWAT.    On  two  Abnormally-colored  Specimens  of  the  Blnebird :  Sialia 
9iali$, 

The  Auk,  in.  April,  1880.  pp.  282. 283. 

Both  in  the  National  MoBeam.    One  has  the  blae  oolor  perrading  part  of  the  lower  aorfaee ; 
the  other  has  the  blue  of  the  back  the  same  shade  as  8.  tfufMi. 
Robert  Ridowat.    The  Fish  Commission  Steamer  Albatro99f  etc. 
The  Auk,  m.  April.  1880,  pp.  286. 287. 

Note  in  reference  to  the  departure  of  the  AWatrou  and  proposed  work  of  the  ofttoralisis  ae- 
oompanying  the  vesseL 

Robert  RiDOWAT.    Arizona  Qnail. 

Forest  and  Stream,  xxv.  2S,  Jan.  14. 1880.  p.  484. 

A  reply  to  Herbert  Brown's  article  in  a  previoas  nomber  in  regard  to  Chlinue  ridgwai/i  and 
O.  graytorU,  with  a  "  key*'  to  the  characters  of  the  species  mentioned,  and  of  O.  virffuUemms 
texanui.     (See  nnder  Brown.  Herbert). 

Robert  Ridgwat.    [Is  the  Dodo  an  Extinct  Bird  f] 
A:imM.  vn,  No.  160,  Feb.  20. 1880,  p.  190. 

A  reply  to  Dr.  B.  W.  Shnfeldt's  question  in  a  previous  number  showing  thAt  the  sappoaed 
Dodo  in  the  Samoan  Islands  is  only  Diduneulue  etrigiroatris. 

Robert  Ridgwat.    Letter  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  in  reply  to  inqniries  concerning  the 
food  habits  of  Hawks  and  Owls.  * 

DaUy  Local  Newe  (West  Chester, Pa.),  March  &,  1880. 
Reprinted  in  Foreet  and  Stream,  xxvi,  9.  March  25. 1880,  p.  104. 

Section  1,  page  141  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsylvania  for  1885  oflbrs  a  bounty  for  the  destmotion  of 
hawks  and  owls.  The  Microscopical  Society  of  West  Chester  in  their  endeavor  to  h»ve  the 
act  repealed  asked  the  opinion  of  several  ornithologists,  the  author  replying  that  he  regards  the 
minority  of  hawks  and  owls  as  "  very  decidedly  beneficial  to  man.** 

Charles  V.  Rilbt.    Report  of  the  Entomologist,  Charles  Y.  Riley,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
for  1885. 

Report  of  the  Department  cf  Agriculture,  1885:  pp.  7—1, 187,  8—2, 1  map,  9  plates. 

Separate  aothor's  ed.  of  "  Report  of  the  Entomologist"  by  Sntomologist  of  (United  States) 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1885 ;  Report  (United  States)  Commissioner  of  Agriooltnre  for 
1885,  pp.  207-943,  pp.  1. 2,  map  1,  pp.  1-9,  with  addition  of  t.  p.  oover,  t  p.  (p.  1),  table  of  con- 
tents (pp.  3-7),  corrigenda  (p.  1),  general  index  (pp.  1-0),  and  plant  index  (pp.  7, 8). 

Contains  divisions  and  sab-chapters,  with  the  titles  given  below:  Introdnction,  pp.  207-211; 
silk  cultore,  pp.  214-228,  pis.  2-4;  miscellaneoos  insects,  pp.  228, 289,  map  1,  pis.  1, 5-8 ;  destmctive 
locosU  or  **  grasshoppers,*'  pp.  228-233.  pU  8 ;  the  periodical  Cicada  {Oioada  eeptmtdeeim  L. 
and  race  tredeeim  Riley),  pp.  233-258.  map  1.  pis.  1, 5,  ^  fig.  1 ;  the  Leather  beetle  or  toothed  Der- 
mestes  (Dermeetee  vulpinut,  Fabr.),  pp.  258-2<M,  pL  0,  fig.  2 ;  the  Garden  web- worm  (Buryereon 
rantaUe,  Oaen.),  pp  205-270,  pi.  0,  fig.  3 ;  the  Dark-sided  cut- worm  (larva  otAgroHe  meeeoria, 
Harr.),  pp.  270-276,  pi. 7.  fig.  1 ;  the  strawberry  weevil  (Anthonomue  mueculue  Say),  pp.  27D-282. 
pL  7.  figs.  5. 0;  the  pear  midge  or  pear  diplosis  (Diplotie  nigra  (t).  Melgen).  pp.  283-280.  pi.  7,  figs. 
2,3,4;  reports  of  agents,  pp.  288-348,  pL  9;  D.  W.  Coqoillett,  report  on  the  locusts  of  thaSan 
Joaquin  YaUey,  CalifomiA.  pp.  280-303 ;  Lawrence  Bruner.  report  on  tbe  abundanoe  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locust  in  1885,  pp.  803-307 ;  Albert  Koebele,  notes  on  locusts  at  and  about  Fol- 
som.  Cal..  pp.  808-311 ;  F.M.  Webster,  insects  aff'ecting  faU  wheat,  pp.  811-319 ;  Dr.  A.  a  Pack- 
ard, special  agent,  third  report  on  the  caoses  of  destruction  of  the  evergreen  and  other  forest 
trees  in  northern  New  England,  pp.  8 19-333.  pL  9 ;  Nelson  W.  McLain.  report  on  experiments 
in  apiculture,  pp.  383-343. 

Charles  V.  Rilet. — Silk  onltnre. 

Repor.oftheBntomologiet,  Department  qf  AgrieuUure,  1885:  pp.  214-228  (8-28);  plates  2-4. 

General  work  of  theBntomological  Division  in  developing  silk  culture ;  distribution  of  mol> 
berry  trees  and  sUk- worm  eggs;  home-raised  v«.  imported  eg^s ;  esUblishing  of  filatures;  cost 
of  producing  reeled  silk;  work  on  the  Pacific  coast;  precautions  necessary  in  the  produetioo 
of  pure  silk-worm  eggs  and  in  properly  wintering  them ;  diseases  of  the  silk-worm— flaooiditj. 
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Charles  V.  Rilby.    Silk  caltnr©— Continued. 

p^brine ;  winteriDg  the  Ofcgs ;  figs,  of  sUk- worms  showing  elTeot  of  flAfxddity,  anatomy  of  silk- 
worm,  silk-worms  with  pebrinous  spotn ,  chain  ferment  of  flaecidity,  oorposonles  of  p^brine, 
cell  for  egg-laying,  method  of  clamping  bags,  constricted  ooooon  of  fine  texture,  non-oon* 
strioted  ooooon  of  coarse  texture. 

The  article,  taken  fh>m  advance  sheets  from  the  fourth  report  U.  S.  Entomological  Commia- 
ston,  discusses  the  question  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Koctuid,  popularly  known  as  the  Cot- 
ton-worm moth.  From  a  study  of  Huebner's  figures  and  description,  and  an  inspection  of  the 
Sommer  collection  in  Dresden,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  Huebner's  specific  name,  arffiUaoM^ 
must  be  rejected  aud  Say's  name,  xylina,  retained. 

Charles  V.  Rilby.    Notes  on  the  Principal  Injnrions  Insects  of  the  year. 

Untomologiea  AfMriecma,  i,  No.  9, 1885,  pp.  178, 177. 

The  paper  was  read  before  the  entomological  dub  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.,  Ann  Arbor 
meeting,  August,  1885,  and  mentions  the  appearance,  in  destructiTe  numbers,  of  the  following 
insects:  Pulvinaria innumerdbUit,  Agrotit  fenrUca,  A.  meitoria,  Ant^namtu  mtuctUui, Eury- 
ereon  rantaUt,  Cicada  teptendecim,  Oecidomyia  dettruotor,  Melanophu  dwoitator^  M,  gprUut, 
and  Oamnuia  pellucida. 

Charlbs  y.  Rilby.    The  Imported  Elm-leaf  beetle. 

Harptr'9  Weekly,  xxix.  July  18, 1885,  p.  463. 

A  critical  review  of  the  publications  on  the  parasites  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  and  detailed  descrip- 
tions, with  figures  and  biological  notes,  of  the  following  species  of  Chidcidlds  which  have  been 
bred  f^om  the  larve  or  pupe  of  Ceeidwmyia  dettruetor:  Meriius  dettruelor  (Say),  male  and 
female,  pL  23,  fig.  1 ;  Merittu  (Homoporut)  iubapterui,  n.  sp.,  male  and  female,  pL  23,  fig.  2  { 
TttratHehui  produetus,  n.  sp.,  male  aod  female,  pi.  «23,  fig.  5.  Eupelmut  aUynii  (French)  is 
proven  to  be  a  parasite  of  the  Hessian  fly  and  both  sexes  figured  (pi.  'J3,  figs.  3, 4).  Criticism 
of  Cook's  aud  Packard's  observations  on  Platygaster  error  Fitch  (f  Packard)  and  figure  of  the 
male  (pL  23,  fig.  6). 

Charlbs  Y  .  Rilby.    Destrnctive  insects  of  the  year. 

Bwal  New  Yorker,  xliv,  July  11,  1886.  p.  464. 

Discusses  the  following  species  of  insects  wliich  did  much  iqjury  during  the  year  1885 :  The 
Onion  Cut- worm  (larva  of  Agrotit  meesoria)  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  mode  of  its  work  on  young 
onion  plants,  reference  to  remedies;  the  strawberry  weevil  (Anthonotnue  mueeului)  on  Staten 
Island  and  in  Michigan,  nature  of  ii^Jury  done ;  larva  of  Euryoreon  rantaUty  enumeration  of 
localities  and  crops  most  sufiering  from  it. 

Charlbs  V.  Riley.    Pests  of  the  Strawberry. 

Sural  New  Yorker,  xliv,  July  18*  1885,  p.  484. 

Reply  to  letter  of  J.  H.  J.,  Jackson,  Kans.,  and  delermination  of  the  following  strawberry  in.- 
sects :  Larva  of  Agrotie  trieosa ;  larva  of  either  Phoxopterie  fragarice  or  Eeeopeiepermtmdana  ; 
luTA  ot  Emphytiu  tnaeuUUut ;  gives  the  most  available  remedy  for  each  of  these  pests. 

Charlbs  Y.  Rilby.    The  Clyclone  Nozzle. 

Sural  New  Yorker,  xliv,  Aug.  22, 1885.  p.  567. 

The  cyclone  nozzle  can  not  be  Justly  said  to  be  invented  by  any  one  indlTidual ;  it  is  a  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  practical  outgrowths  of  the  writer's  work  for  the  Government. 

Charlbs  Y.  Rilby.    A  new  Remedy  against  the  Destmotive  Locust. 
Sural  New  Yorker,  xuv,  Aug.  29,  1885,  p.  577. 

Describes  the  method  successfully  used  in  California  for  destroying  locusts  by  using  baits 
consisting  of  arsenic,  bran,  sugar,  and  water. 

Charlbs  Y.  Rilby.    Enemies  of  the  Black  Walnut  and  Willow. 
Sural  New  Yorker,  XLIV,  Sept.  19, 1885,  p.  632. 

Reply  to  a  letter  regarding  a  caterpillar  as  iqjurious  to  walnut,  and  another  species  as  in- 
jurious to  willow.  The  former  is  the  larva  of  Datana  miniatra,  the  latter  the  larva  of  Oimbex 
americana.  Gives  a  summary  of  the  natural  history  of  both  insects  as  well  as  directions  for 
their  destruction. 

Charlbs  Y.  Rilby.    The  Mildews  of  the  Grape-vine.    An  effeotaal  remedy  for  Pe- 
ronospora. 

Sural  New  Yorker,  xlv  ,  Jan.  16  and  Feb.  6, 1886,  pp.  72  and  87.  Two  illustrations.  (Also 
author's  separate,  one  folio  sheet). 

The  development  and  structure  of  the  two  most  important  fiingi  attacking  the  grajM-vine, 
vis,  the  Powdery  grape-vine  mildew  ( Uneinvla  epiraUt)  and  the  Downy  grape-vine  mildew 
{Feronotpora  vitieola)  are  treated  ot,  with  a  fnU  disoassion  of  the  remedies  and  prophylaotioa. 

H.  Mi8.  i70,  pt.  2 14  r  v.^o|p 
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Charles  Y.  Riley.    Premature  appearaace  of  the  Periodical  Cicada. 
Seimee,  vi,  No.  126,  July  3, 1885,  pp.  8, 4. 

Beply  to  Prof.  Lester  F.  Ward's  com  mnnication  to  Sdenoe  (vol.  v.  p.  478/ ;  reasons  for  re. 
Jeoting  Professor  Ward's  testimony  regarding  a  snppoeod  appearance  of  the  CHoada  atptendedm 
in  October. 

Charles  V.  Rilet.    Periodical  Cicada  in  Massaolmeetts. 
Science,  Yl,  No.  126,  Jnly  3, 1885,  p.  4. 

Bequest  for  information  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  ieptendeeim  brood  of  tiM 
Periodical  Cicada  of  the  year  1885  in  sontheastem  Massachnsetts. 

Chaklks  V.  RiLBY.    The  Song-notes  of  the  Periodical  Cicada. 

Science,  Yi,  No.  138,  Sept.  25, 1885.  Also  as  a  reprint  in  The  Kaneae  Oitif  Review  ix,  Oct, 
1885,  pp.  178-175. 

With  an  additional  paragraph  on  the  mechanism  of  the  stridnlatory  organs  in  the  Owotfs 
septendecim. 

Also  as  an  abstract  in  Proc.  Am.  Am.  Adv.  SH.,  txzit,  Ang.,  1886,.  pp.  830-882.  (Ana 
Arbor  meeting). 

Anther's  separate  copies  published  May,  1886. 

Description  of  the  pr  evalent  notes  of  the  noise  produced  by  the  Cicada  eeptendedm  L :  Rrrt- 
the  phar-r*r*r-r*oah  note,  most  often  hoard  daring  the  early  maturity  of  the  male ;  aecondlT,  ibe 
"  screech,"  the  prevailing  note  in  the  height  of  the  season ;  thirdly,  the  *'  intermittent,  ohhp 
ing  "  sound. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    A  camivoronR  Butterfly. larva. 

Science,  vn,  No.  169,  AprU  30, 1886,  p.  804.  Also  in  Am.  NaL,  xx.  No.  6,  June^  1888,  pp. 
55fr^7. 

Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  February  20, 1886. 

Gives  a  summary  of  the  previous  records  of  the  food-plants  of  Feneeica  tarqiUniue,  and  prorci 
from  observations  made  by  Theo.  Pergande  that  the  larva  feeds  upon  different  species  of  plant- 
Uce  (AphididsB). 

Charles  V.  Riley.  Annual  address,  as  president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Washington. 

Free.  UfU.  Soc.  of  Wathington:  I,  No.  1,  pp.  17-27. 
Charles  Y.  Riley.     Abstracts  of  remarks  made  before  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Washington,  and  published  in  its  Proceedings. 

Proc  Snt.  Soc.  qf  Waehington :  I  No.  1  (February  20, 1884,  to  December  3, 1885),  1886. 
The  following  are  the  tities : 

On  the  phytopbagic  habits  of  the  genus  7«o«oifaa,  p.  15. 

Description  of  a  new  species  of  Acrobtuie  (A.  vaceinii).  known  in  the  larva  state  as  "the 
Cranberry  fruit  worm,"  p.  15. 
Criticism  on  a  report  in  Ptyehe  regarding  the  habit  of  Tiphia  and  Bhipiphorue,  p.  15. 
On  the  larva  of  Dipterous  genus  Scenopinue,  p.  17. 
Observations  on  the  Periodical  Cicada,  pp.  20-30. 

On  food-habits  of  Walehia  amorpheUa,  and  on  the  synonymy  of  Euryptifehia  eaUffneana,  pw 
30. 
On  Sphida  obUqutUa  Gr.  &  R.  being  synonymous  with  Arzama  denea  Walk.,  p.  30. 

Charles  Y.  Riley.  The  Periodical  Cicada.  Cicada  aeptendedm  L,,  and  ra^ce  trededm 
RUey. 

Beport  of  the  Entomologitt,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  283-258  (27-52),  pL  1,  6,  and 
fig.  1,  pL  6. 

The  seventeen  and  thirteen-year  races  of  the  Cicada  and  their  first  discovery ;  the  two  vari- 
eties of  the  Cicada,  their  differences  and  specific  value;  development  habit  and  food  of  the 
larva;  transformations  and  Issuing  of  the  imago;  influence  of  civilixation  on  the  appearaaoe 
of  the  Cicada;  song  notes  of  the  Cicada;  variation  in  time  of  appearance ;  enemies ;  the  sup- 
posed sting  of  the  Cicada;  ovipositiou;  injury  to  fhiit-trees  and  remedies ;  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  future  appearance  of  all  known  broods ;  influence  of  climate  upon  the  races  sad 
exi>eriment8  in  the  transfer  of  eggs ;  the  Cicada  in  1886. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    The  Leather-Beetle  or  Toothed  Dermestes. 
Dermeetee  vulpinui,  Fabr. 

Report  of  the  Entomologiet,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  258-264  (52-58)  pL  vi,  fig.  2 

Ii^ury  to  boots  and  shoes ;  history  of  its  occurrence  at  Saint  Louis ;  points  in  habits  sad 

natural  history ;  characteristics  of  the  different  stages ;  Utigation  growing  out  of  the  isjnry 

caused  by  the  insect ;  history  of  the  Savannah  case ;  remedies  and  prevention ;  descriptloii  of 

ftdl-grown  larva ;  figures  of  egg,  larva,  pupa,  imago,  detaUs  of  larva  and  imagi^     ■ 
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Chablks  V.  RiLKT.    MisoeUaoeoos  insects. 

Beport  «/  th4  Bntomdogitt,  DepmrtmmU  qf  AgnettUure^lBSi;  pp.  22&-288  (2^-83);  niApl; 
plates  1,  5-8. 

Contains  divisions  and  salMthaptors,  with  the  titles  given  below :  Deetmotive  Loousts  or 
"Grasshoppers,"  pp.  228-233  (22-27), pi.  8;  the  Booky  Mountain  locust,  Oaioptenut  tpr§tM 
Thomas,  pp.  228-229  (2^23) ;  the  California  migratory  locust,  MelanopUu  devattator.Seaddi&t, 
pp.  22»-232  (23-20);  non-migratory  species,  pp.  232-233  (26-27) ;  the  Periodical  Cicada,  Oieada 
ttpt^decim,  L.  and  race  tndieim,  Biley,  pp.  233-268  (27-52),  map  1,  pi.  1,  5  and  fig.  1,  pL  6;  the 
Leather-Beetle  or  Toothed  Dermestes,  IhrmetUivu^^us^  Fabr.,  pp.  258-284  (6t-58),  pL  8,  fig. 
2 ;  the  Garden  Web-Worm,^£ury0r«m  rantmUi,  Goen.,  pp.  285-270  (58-64),  pL  8,  fig.  8 ;  the 
Dark-sided  Cut- Worm,  larva  of  Agrotit  m^storia,  Harr.,  pp.  270-275  (04h09),  pi.  7,  fig.  1;  the 
Strawberry  Weevil,  ^nCAonomtu  mtucuhu,  Say,  pp.  278-282  (70-78),  pi.  7,  figs.  8  and  7{  the 
Pear  midge  or  Pear  diplosis,  Diplotit  nigra  (t),  Meigen,  pp.  283-288  (77-83),  pL  7,  figs.  2, 3  and  4. 

Chablbs  y.  RiLET.    Destrootive  Locusts  or  *'  Grasshoppers.'' 

B0pini  of  th4  Sntomologitt,  Department  9f  AgriouUnre,  1885 ;  pp.  228-288  (22-27),  pL  8. 
Appearance  of  and  ii^jory  done,  in  1885,  by  Caloptenue  spretut,  lielanoplut  devaetaior,  Jf. 
atianii,  M.  /emur-rubrum;  distinguishing  characters  of  the  last-named  species ;  also  nnnsaal 
abundance  of  other  non-migratory  species. 

CiiABLBS  V.  Rilby.     The  Garden  Web  Worm.    Eurycreon  rantalUf  Gaen. 

Beport  (tf  the  BnUnnologiet,  Department  of  AgrieuUure,  1885,  pp.  285-270  (50-84),  pL  5^  flg.  8. 

(3reat  damage  done  in  1885;  general  characteristics  of  the  dliferent  stages;  former  inju- 
ries, localities  of  damage  in  1885 ;  food  plants,  habits  and  natural  history ;  coooon ;  enemies ; 
remedies :  figures  of  larva,  pupa,  imago,  details  of  larva  and  pupa. 

Charles  V.  Rilbt.    The  Dark-sided  Cut- Worm.     Larva  of  Agrotifi  me$a<nia,  Harr. 

£eport  €if  the  Entomologiet,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  270-275  (04h89),  pL  7,  fig.  1. 

Injury  to  onions ;  habits  and  natural  history  ;  number  of  broods ;  hibernation ;  remedies 
and  prevention ;  report  of  John  B.  Smith ;  report  of  Thomas  Bennett ;  figures  of  larva  and 
moth. 

CuARLES  y.  RnJBT.    The  Strawberry  Weevil.    Anthonomu$  mu$oulu$,  Say. 

lieport  qf  Sntomologitt,  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885,  pp.  276-232  (70-76),  pL  7,  figs.  6, 8. 

Past  history ;  injury  in  1885 ;  Mr.  Smith's  observations ;  diversity  of  habit  in  the  genua 
Anthonomue;  natural  history  of  other  species  of  Anthonamue;  inquUinous  species ;  spedea 
having  different  habits ;  remedies ;  character  and  synonymy ;  description  of  imago  and  its  vari- 
ations ;  comparison  with  A.  euturaUe,  figures  of  imago  and  strawberry  plant  Infested  with  the 
weeviL 

Chables  V.  RiLET.    The  Pear  Midge  or  Pear  Diplosis.    Diplo8i$  nigra  (f ),  Meijj^en. 

£eporC  qf  the  JBntomologiet,  Department  ef  Agrieultwre,  1886,  pp.  283-288  (77-83),  pL  7,  figs.  1, 
8.4. 

Decisive  steps  for  eradication  recommended ;  life  history  and  habits ;  one  annual  genera- 
tion ;  dates  of  issuance  of  Imago ;  parasites ;  remedies ;  it  is  probably  an  introduoted  species ; 
Sohmidberger's  account  of  the  Buropean  pear  midge ;  Dr.  J.  Mik*s  opinion ;  desoilptions  of 
imago,  larva  and  pupa;  dassificatory  value  of  the  genitalia;  figures  of  larva,  pupa,  imago, 
details  of  larva  and  imago. 

Chables  V.  RiLET.    The  Rooky  Moantain  Looast,  Cahptemu  §pretu$f  Thomas. 

'     Report  of  the  Entomologiet,  Department  of  Agrieulture,  1885,  pp.  228-228  (22-81),  pL  8,  fig.  8. 

IiVfury  in  the  Northwest;  probabilities  for  1886. 

CiiARLES  V.  Riley.  TheCaliforoia  migratory  locast,  Melanoplus  devastator,  Sondder. 

BeportqftheEntomologiet,  Department  i^f  AgriouUure,  1885,  pp.  228-232  (22-28),  pL  8,  figs  1, 5. 

Abundance  of  Melanopku  devaetator  in  California  in  1885;  recoid  of  previous  years;  geo-. 

graphical  range;  distinguishing  characters  of  the  species;  remedies. 

CuABLES  V.  Riley.    Non-migratory  species  (of  loonsts). 

Beport  of  the  JUntomologiet,  Department  of  Agrieulture,  1885,  pp.  232-388  (28-27). 
Unusual  abundance  of  and  ixvjury  done,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  JfatenoplMS 
femur^nibrum,  Melanoplue  diferentioHe,  and  Metanoplue  bivittatut, 

Chables  Y .  Riley.  Fourth  Report  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Comnussion, 
being  a  revised  edition  of  Bnlletin  No.  3,  and  the  final  report  on  the  cotton  worm, 
together  with  a  chapter  on  the  boll  worm.  By  Charles  V.  Riley,  Ph.  D.  With 
maps  and  illustratio  ns.  United  States  Department  of  Agricnltnre  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Ofiice,  lb85),  pp.  xxxviii,  399,  [147];  sixty-four  plates  and 
forty-fiye  figures  ift  th«  text. 
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Charlss  V.  RiLBY.    Fourth  Report  of  the  IT.  S.  Entomological  Commiasioii,  etc — 
ContiDued. 

ContAins  dlTiaions  and  oh»pten,  with  the  titles  given  below.  Title-page,  p.  i;  Beenlntfcm 
House  of  BepreeentatiTes,  p.  ii ;  Table  of  Contents,  pp.  iii-rri;  Letter  of  Sabndttal,  p.  xrii; 
Members  of  the  (TT.  S.  Bntomologioal)  Commission,  p.  xviii ;  Prel^oe,  pp.  xix-zxi ;  lotrodiKetioB, 
pp.  zziii-zxxviii ;  Chapter  I,  Classification  and  Nomenolatore— Destmctireiieaa,  pp.  1-4; 
Chapter  n,  Characters,  habits,  and  natural  history,  pp.  fr-22,  figs.  1-8,  pL  I;  Chapter  m.  Plat 
history  of  the  cotton  worm  in  the  United  Stotes,  pp.  23-38 ;  Chapter  iv,  The  cotton  wonn  ia 
other  coontries,  pp.  89-44 ;  Chapter  v.  On  the  anatomy  of  AleHa,  by  Charles  Sedgwiek  lilnot 
and  Bdward  Borgess,  pp.  44-58,  pL  ft-11 ;  Chapter  vi.  "ftie  cotton  belt,  by  Prot  Bagene  ▲. 
Smith,  pp.  69-80,  maps  i  and  u ;  Chapter  vn,  Terrestrial  and  meteorological  infloenoea  affect- 
ing the  worm,  pp.  81-86;  Chapter  vm,  Natural  enemies,  pp.  87-119,  figs.  10-46;  Chapter  a; 
PrsTcntiTe  measnres,  pp.  120-127;  Chapter  x,  Bemedies;  means  of  coping  with  the  inaeet; 
substances  nsed  for  its  destmction,  pp.  128-190;  Chapter  xi.  Machinery  and  doTioea  for  the 
destmction  of  the  worm,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Barnard,  Ph.  D.,  Atiittant,  pp.  190-262,  pi.  xit-lz1{ 
Chapter  xu.  Machinery  and  devices  for  the  destmction  of  the  worm  (continued),  pp.  25?  H9 
Chapter  xm.  Machinery  and  devices  for  the  destruction  of  the  wor  m  (conoladed),  pp.  310-321 
Chapter  xiv,  History  of  the  literature  and  bibliography,  pp.  822-344;  Chapter  XT,  Insects 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  AUtia,  pp.  845-354,  pL  ii,  figs.  1-fi,  pL  t,  pi.  bdi;  Chapter  xvi.  The 
BoU  Worm  (HOiotkii  ormigera,  Hfibner),  pp.  355-884.  pL  Ui-iv;  Explanation  to  plates,  ppL 
885-390;  appendices,  pp.  (l)-(92) ;  (Introduction,  p.  (8)) ;  Appendix  i,  Beport  of  H.  G.  Hub- 
bard, pp.  (SHIO);  Appendix  u,  Beport  of  Prof:  B. W.Jones,  pp.  (17)-(23);  Appendix  m,  Be- 
port  of  J.  P.  Stelle,  pp.  (25H85);  Appendix  iv,  Beport  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  pp.  (37M48); 
Appendix  y.  Cotton  caterpillars  in  Brasil,  by  John  C.  Branner,  pp.  (49>-(64) ;  Appendix  T^ 
Beport  of  Judge  William  J.  Jones,  pp.  (56)-(57} ;  Appendix  vu,  BepOTts  of  consuls  and  con- 
sular agents  on  tiie  cotton  crop  and  its  enemies  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America,  and  tiis 
West  Indies,  pp.  (50}-(70) ;  Appendix,  vni,  Answers  to  circular  No.  7,  pp.  (71H92);  Notes, 
pp.  (93)-(121);  Index,  pp.  (]28)-(147). 

Charles  V.  Rilbt.    Insects  from  near  Point  Barrow. 

Bepifri  <^  tht  §xpedition  to  Point  Bwrrow,  Alaska  (1882-*83),  pp.  134-185. 
See  under  John  Murdoch  (Part  iv,  Natural  History). 

Charles  V.  Rilet.    Water-beetles  destroying  carp. 

£uU  V.  8,  Fish  Oom.,  Y,  August  21, 1885,  p.  311. 
Charubs  v.  Riley.    Influence  of  climate  on  C%oada$eptendeoim. 

Bnlomoloifiea  Amorieana,  I,  Ko.  5, 1885,  p.  91. 

Record  of  experiments  in  the  transferring  of  eggs  of  Oieada  tepUndeeim  and  trodoeim  iaSa 
different  climates  to  test  the  eflioct  of  climate  on  the  permanency  of  the  two  races. 

.  Charles  V.  Rilbt.  The  present  status  and  future  prospects  of  silk-onltnre  in  the 
United  States. 

Mm$omoUffiea  Amorioana,  x,  Vo.  7, 1885,  pp.  189-140. 

Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  SoL,  and  printed 
in  Proc  Am,  Amsoc  Adv,  SeL^  xzxiv,  August,  1885,  p.  516. 

Charles  V.  Riley.    Aletia  xylima  ts.  A.  argiUaooa, 
EfUomologioa  Amorioana,  l,  Na  9, 1885,  pp.  181-163. 

Summary  ot  the  natural  history  of  Oaleruea  xanthometaona,  with  general  desoxiptlona  of  the 
dilbreat  states,  snd  discussion  of  the  remedies  available  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects. 
Figures  of  the  insect  in  all  states,  with  details  of  eggs  and  larva  and  elm  leaves,  showing  moda 
of  feeding. 

Chables  v.  Riley.    The  Chester  onion  pest. 

Oran^  Cfounty  Farmer  (K.  Y.),  July  2, 1885. 

Letter  by  C.  V.  Biley,  tinted  June  25, 1885,  and  addressed  to  Hon.  George  W.  Greene,  Gosbca, 
Orange  County,  N.  T. ;  refers  to  experiments  carried  on  for  destroying  the  onion  ont-wom 
(larva  of  AgroHt  m$uoria)i  quotes  passages  on  remedies  for  cut-wrorms,  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  United  States  Entomologist  for  1884 ;  recommends  the  poisoned  ball  system,  and  spray- 
ing with  dilute  kerosene  emulsion ;  gives  formula  snd  directions  for  preparing  so^-karoseas 
emulsion. 

Charles  V. Riley.  "Grasshopper"  injury.  The  probability  of  locust  or  "graas- 
hopper  "  ix\jury  in  the  near  future,  and  on  a  new  method  of  counteracting  their 
injury. 

Proeoedinfft  <^f  tk$  iixth  meeting  qf  tho  Society /or  ttuPromotion  of  Agrio%tUwral  Sdenee  (bM 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1885),  pp.  38-39. 
Also  m  Proc,  Am,  Aeeoe,  Adv.  8eL,  xxxiv,  August,  1886,  pp.  979 ;  080. 
A}m>  in  Prmifie  Farmer,  lyu,  October  10, 1885,  p.  008.  f^  ^ 
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Cb  ARLE8  y.  KiLST.    *  *  Grassliopper ''  iivJory—Conti  Dued. 

Abitnot  of  pmpet  read  before  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Adv.  Sot,  Aogiut 
38,1885. 

BisooMee  the  ii^nry  done  by  locoste  in  1885,  and  the  probabiUtiee  for  the  next  year ;  refers 
to  the  extensive  e^r-lAying  of  OalopteniM  tprttui  in  Montana  and  Dakota,  and  points  out  the 
possible  danger  resnltiDg  from  the  increase  of  tliis  species  t  describes  the  novel  method  of  poi- 
soning 3£$la$ioplui  d^fMutator  in  California  by  nsing  a  bait  composed  of  arsenic,  sugar,  bran, 
and  water. 

Charles  V.  Rilet.    Some  popular  fallacies  and  Bome  new  facts  regarding  Cicada  Bep- 
iendeeim  Jj, 

iVej.  Am.  A9$oe.  Adw,  8cL,  xxxnr,  Angnst,  1886,  p.  884. 
Author's  separate  copies  published  Hay,  1886. 

A  very  short  abstract  of  the  paper  read  before  the  Ann  Arbor  meeting  of  the  Am.  Ass.  Adr. 
ScL 

Charles  Y.  Rilet.    On  the  Parasites  of  the  Hessian  Fly. 

Proe,  U.  A  NmL  Mu$.,  vm.  September  14, 1885,  pp.  413-422.    Plate  xxm. 

Also  as  abstract  in  Proc.  Am,  As$,  Adm.  ScL,  zxxiv,  August,  1886,  pp.  882-834. 

Author's  separate  copies  published  May,  1886. 
John  A.  Ryder.    A  new  system  of  oyster-onltnre. 

Seunee,  vi,  Ko.  147,  Nov.  27,  1885,  pp.  46^-467. 

John  A.  Rtdbr.    Saccess  in  hatching  the  eggs  of  the  codfish. 
Seimee,  vn,  No.  153.  Jan.  8, 1886,  pp.  26-28. 

John  A.  Rtder.    A  Saunter  up  the  Sandy. 

The  Awtericmn  Fidd,  Jan.  23  and  80, 1P86,  pp.  85-86,  and  109-110. 

Describes  the  experiences  of  the  author  in  the  country  around  the  head  of  the  Big  Sandy 
River,  including  a  trip  through  the  region  of  moonshiners,  the  natural  bridge  of  BUiott  County, 
Ky..  and  other  ol(Jeots  in  the  wonderful  natural  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country. 

John  A.  Ryder.    Protective  contrivance  for  eggs. 

Forut  and  JStrtam,  26,  No.  6.  Aug.  27,  1885,  pp.  89-96. 
John  A.  Rtder..   The  oyster  problem  actually  solved. 

Fweat  and  Stream,  25^  No.  18,  Got  22, 1885,  pp.  24»-250. 
John  A.  Rtder.    Hatching  codfish  eggs. 

F^trett  and  Stream,  25,  No.  25,  Jan.  14, 1886,  p.  488. 

John  A.  Rtder.    The  resting  position  of  the  oyster.    A  correction. 

Nature,  Nov.  26, 1885,  pp.  80-81. 
John  A.  Rtder.    The  swimming  habits  of  the  snnfish. 

Science,  Aug.  7, 1885,  pp.  103-104. 
John  A.  Rtder.    The  development  luid  structare  of  Microkpdda  Ryderi^  Potto, 

American  NaturaUct,  voL  19,  No.  12,  Dec.,  1886^  pp.  1282-1236. 
John  A.  Rtder.    Thedevelopment  of  the  toad-fish. 

American  NatwaUit,  Jan.,  1886»  pp.  77-80. 
John  A.  Rtder.    On  some  points  in  microtomy. 

Proc.Am.  Ate.  Adv,  Sci.,  xxxm,  1885,  pp.  565-566. 
John  A.  Rtder.    Answers  to  questions  abont  fattening  oysters. 

BuU,  U,  S.  Fi$h  Com,,  v,  Sept  28, 1885,  p.  416. 
John  A.  Rtder.    On  the  availability  of  embryologicai  characters  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Chordata, 

Amer.  Nat,  Sept.,  1885.  vol.  19,  Nos.  8, 9,  pp.  815-819,  and  Sept.,  1885,  pp.  903-907. 
John  A.  Rtder.    On  the  genesis  of  the  extra  terminal  phalanges  in  the  Cetacea. 

Amer.  Nat.,  vol.  19,  No.  10,  Oct,  1885,  pp.  1013-1015. 

This  note  presents  the  substances  of  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Ryder  In  his  memoir  enti- 
tled, **  On  the  development  of  the  Cetacea,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  probable  ho- 
mologies of  the  flulces  of  Cetaceans  and  Sirenlans,"  now  in  press. 
John  A.  Rtder.    On  the  manner  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  heart  is  formed  in  cer- 
tain Teleosts. 

Amer.  Nat.,  voL  19,  Na  10,  Oct,  1885,  pp.  101&-1016. 
John  A.  Rtder.    The  archistome  theory. 

Amer.  Nat.,  vol  19.  No.  11,  Nov.,  1885,  pp.  1115-HJl.  ^<-^  t 
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John  A.  Bydbr.    Prellmioary  notice  of  the  development  of  the  toad-fish,  Bairuid 
iau. 

Butt.  U.  S.  FUh  Com,,  Yi,  pp.  4-& 

John  A.  Rtdbb.    Oq  the  earlier  stages  of  cleavage  of  the  Blastodisk  of  Baia 
BuU.  V,S.Fi»hOom,,Yi,  pp. 8-10,  pL  L 

John  A.  Rtdbr.    Oq  the  intraovarian  gestation  of  the  red-fish,  Sebastet 
Butt,  U.  S.Fiih  Cam,,  VI,  pp.  OS-94. 

O.  Balvin. 

Sm  under  F.  Dn  Cmi6  (}odiiiaa. 

Philip  Lutuet  Solatbr.    Catalogue  |  of  the  |  Paaseriformes  |  or  |  Perching  bird^  < 
in  the  |  collection  |  of   the  |  British  Mnsenm  |  —  |  .     FringilliformeB :  Part  II  | 
containing  the  families  |  Carebida,  TanagridcSf  and  IcUrida^  \  by  |  Philip  Lotfer 
Sclater.  |  London:  |  Printed  by  order  of  the  tmsteesy  1 1886. 
8to.  pp.  i-xvn+l-481.    Plate*  i-xvn. 

IfsterisI  in  the  Kfttftooal  MuMom  has  been  fteqnently  need  by  the  author  in  reafahing  hia  «» 
oluelons. 

NxwTON  Pratt  Souddbr.    Department  of  the  Interior  |  U.  S.  National  Masenm  |  - 

Bulletin  |  of  the  |  United  States  National  Museum.  |  No.  23.  |  Bibliographici  o/ 

American  naturalists.    II.  The  published  writings  of  Isaac  Lea,  LL.  D.,  |  by  | 

Newton  Pratt  Scudder.  |  —  |  Washington :  |  (Government  Printing  Office.  |  ld& 

8to.  pp.i-Liz,l-27a  Platen.  1. 

Ernxst  E.  T.  Sbton.    Notes  on  Manitoban  Birds. 
The  Auk,  n,  July,  1885,  pp.  a87-27L 
The  epeoimen  of  '*  Copper-ruffed  Partridge  "  refisRed  to  ia  in  the  National  Muaeom. 

R.  W.  Shufeldt.    Description  of  Heaperamy$  (riMi,  a  new  species  bolonging  to  the 
subfamily  murine. 

Proe.  XT.  8.  hat  Mut.,  vm,  Sept.  14, 1885,  pp.  408-408.    Plate  xxi  (8  figs). 
Deecribea  a  new  mouse  captured  at  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico,  and  dedicated  by  the  tmihm 
to  Mr.  F.  W.  True,  Curator,  Dept  of  Mammala,  17.  S.  National  Museum. 

R.  W.  Shufbldt.    The  osteology  of  ^mia  oalva,  including  certain  special  refereoci^ 
to  the  skeleton  of  Teleosteans. 
Fourteen  plates.    One  figure. 
Bep.  XT.  8,  Oam*r  FUh  and  Fitktriet,  Part  YI,  pp.  747-878.    (Also  as  a  separate.) 

Hugh  M.  Smith.    Ereunete^  oocidentali9  on  the  Lower  Potomac. 
Tks  Auk,  n,  Oct,  1885,  p.  885. 
Specimens  Nos.  105351-105354,  IT.  S.  National  MuSbum. 

Hugh  M.  Smith.    Marelda  hyemalU  in  Maryland  in  summer. 
2%«  iLttI;,  n,  Oct..  1885,  p.  886. 
Refers  to  No.  105801,  (7.  &  National  Museum,  presented  by  the  author. 

Hugh  M.  Smith.    Birds  new  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
iU  Auk,  m,  Jan.,  1880,  pp.  188-140. 
Belating  chiefly  to  specimens  in  the  National  Museum  ooUeotioa. 

John  B.  Smith  (Editor).    Entomologica  Americana. 

Current  numbers,  x,  No.  i,  1885,  to  n.  No.  8, 1886  (inolnsiTe). 
A  monthly  Journal  doToted  to  entomology  in  general. 

John  B.  Sboth  (Secretary).     Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Club  of  the  A»^ 
lean  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

BfUomohgiea  Amerieana, t^'So,  7,1885,  pp.  121-125;  No.  0,1885,  pp.  164-178;  Ko.  U^UAifi 
200-214;  No.  12, 1888, pp. 222-227. 

John  B.  Smith  (Secretary).    Abstractsof  the  Proceedings  of  the  Brooklyn  £iiu«» 
logical  Society. 

Sniomoloffica  Americana,  I, No. 4, 1885,  p. 80;  No. 7. 1885, p.  140 ;  Na 8, 1885,  pp.  is^iat .,  5*1 
1885, pp  170-180;  No.  10, 1880, p. 200 ;  No.  11, 1886, p.  220;  Na  12, 1888. p 228 ;  Il,No.l,  I88i.W* 
20;  No.  2, 1880,  p.  44;  No.  8, 1888,  p.  04. 
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John  B.  Smith  (Secretary).    Abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  Washington. 

Bntomologiea  Americana,  i,Ko.9, 1885,  p.  160;  No.  10,  1886,  p.  200;  No.  11, 1886,  p.  220;  No.  12, 
1886,  pp.  229^^30;  n,  No.  1, 1886,  p.  20 ;  No.  2, 1886,  p.  44. 

John  B.  Smith.    Notes  and  News. 

Sntotnologiea  Amerieana,  l.  No.  4, 1885,  pp.  78-79. 

(1)  Methods  of  preserTing  0a$9idai  »nd  irideaoent  insects.  (2)  Notes  on  Attacu*  tplendidui 
and  A,  einetus,  giving  the  differences  between  them.  (3)  Notes  on  a  peculiar  appendage  in 
€ftmuekafuMeoUi$  and  the  relation  of  the  AretUdm  and  Zygnmidm.  (4)  Miscellaneoas  news 
and  information. 

John  B.  Smith.    An  introdoction  to  a  classification  of  the  North  American  Lepidop- 
tera, 

JBnUm%ologica  Americana^  i.  No.  5, 1885,  pp.  81-87. 

OlTes  a  critical  review  of  tiie  genera  of  the  Sphingida  and  a  brief  characterization  of  the 
North  American  forms;  making  radical  changes  in  the  synonymy  and  system  of  classification 
heretofore  in  use.    Followed  by  a  synoptic  table  of  tlie  genera. 

John  B.  Smith.    Some  new  species  of  Hidpini, 
Eniomologica  Amerieana,  I,  Na  5, 1885,  pp.  94-95. 

Describes  as  new,  Microrhopdla  uniformity  Odontota  Homi,  O.  loteriti*,  OharitUna  UeoHar^ 
and  comments  on  allied  species. 

John  B.  Smith.    A  study  of  the  species  of  Cryptohium^  of  North  America.    (Review.) 
Sntomologiea  Amerieana^  I,  No.  5, 1885,  pp.  99-100. 

John  B.  Smith.    Cyanide  versos  alcohol  in  collecting. 
Sntomologiea  Americana,  i.  No.  6, 1885,  p.  120. 
Discusses  the  best  material  to  use  in  killing  insects  of  various  orders. 

John  B.  Smith.    Fourteenth  report  of  the  State  entomologist  on  the  noxious  and 
beneficial  insects  of  the  State  of  Illinois.    (Review. ) 
Eniomologiea  Americana,  i.  No.  8, 1885,  pp.  167-158. 

John  B.  Smith.    Notes  on  some  structural  characters  of  the  Lepidoptera, 

Sntomologiea  Americana^  i,  No.  9, 1885,  pp.  164-167. 

Bead  before  the  Entomological  Club  of  the  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Science,  Aug.  25, 1885. 

Discusses  and  describes  the  modifications  of  genital  structure  in  tbe  Noetuidee  and  Bomby- 
eidm,  and  more  particularly  comments  on  the  structure  of  Zygcenidce,  Syntomidcs,  SeeOdce, 
Maerogloeea,  and  Bombyeidee,  An  outline  of  a  classification  based  jMurtly  on  genital  structure. 
The  different  proportions  of  the  legs,  and  the  epiphyses  to  the  front  tibia  were  described 
and  commented  on. 

John  B.  Smith.    Cosmosoma  omphale. 

JBntomologiea  Americana,  I,  No.  10, 1886,  pp.  181-186,  Fig.  7. 

Bead  before  the  Brooklyn  Entomological  Society,  Nov.  3, 1885. 

Describes  a  peculiar  seoondaryse^puil  character  of  tbe  d*  of  tbis  species,  consisting  of  a  large 
cavity  in  the  abdomen,  filled  with  a  cottony  or  silky  substance.  This  substance  is  folded  in 
two  pads  and  the  ventral  opening  is  hinged  in  such  a  way  that  by  merely  lifting  tbe  abdomen, 
tbe  cavities  open  and  these  pads  are  exposed.  Detailed  descriptions  and  drawings  of  tbe 
parts  are  given. 

John  B.  Smith.    How  shall  we  create  and  foster  an  interest  in  the  study  of  ento- 
mology? 

Untomdogiea  Americana,  I,  No.  12, 1886,  pp.  225-227. 

Discusses  the  present  state  of  tbe  science ;  the  number  of  entomologists  and  how  a  greater 
popular  interest  might  be  excited ;  the  needs  of  the  students  and  bow  they  may  be  filled. 

John  B.  Smith.    [Arrangement  of  the  Sphingidce.'} 
Entomologiea  Americana,  n.  No.  1, 1886,  pp.  6-7. 

Beply  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Femald's  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  criticising  tbe  author's 
arrangement  of  the  Sphingidae. 

John  B.  Smith.    Studies  on  North  American    ChalddidcB  with  descriptions  of  new 
species  from  Florida.    (Review.) 

Bntomologiea  Americana,  ii,  No.  1,  1886,  p.  19. 

John  B.  Smith.    The  Butterflies  of  the  Eastern  United  States.    (Review.) 
Entomologioa  Americana^  ii,  Ko.  2, 1886,  pp.  43-44. 
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John  B.  Smith.    Notes  on  the  Satumida, 

BfUomologica  Americana,  ll«  No.  2,  ^iay,  1886,  p.  44. 

Gives  a  brief  oatline  of  the  characters  of  the  family  and  of  proposed  rabdiviaioa  on  the 
basil  of  venation  and  antennal  stmctore. 
John  B.  Smith.    Report  on  the  Onion  Cat- worm,  JgroH$  me8$oria. 
Kept  XT.  8.  Dept  Agric,  1885.  pp.  273-274. 

Gives  the  results  of  observations  of  the  habits  of  this  larva  in  onion  fields,  with  a  atateaeat 
of  damage  done  and  remedies  applied. 

John  B.  Smith.    Report  on  the  Strawberry  Weevil,  Anihoncmus  mu9omlu9, 

RepL  XT.  8.  DepL  Agric,  188S,  pp.  277-278. 

Gives  the  results  of  observations  on  this  insect  on  the  strawberries  of  Staten  Island. 
John  B.  Smith.    Larva  of  HemilevLca  maia  ;  bibliography  of. 

Can.  Bnt.^  xvm,  March,  1888,  p.  dO. 

Gives  references  to  the  literature  of  this  larva,  and  where  flgnred. 
Sidney  I.  Smith.    The  Abyssal  Decapod  Crnstaceas  of  the  Albatross  Dredgings  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat  HiH.,  March,  1888,  pp.  187-198. 

This  artide  is  In  the  main  abstracted  fh>m  the  introductory  portion  of  the  author's  **  Beport 
on  the  Decapod  Crustacea  of  the  AUhUtosm  Dredffings  off  the  East  Coast  of  the  XTnitdd  Stales 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1884,"  with  twenty  plates,  recently  presented  to  tiie  IT.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  by  whose  permission  it  is  here  published  in  advanoe  of 
the  Government  report.  The  region  it  covers  is  limited  on  the  south  by  the  latitnde  of  Cspe 
Hatteras. 

The  following  lists  are  given  with  notes : 

List  of  Decapoda  taken  below  1,000  fathoms  in  the  North  Atlantic  by  the  Albair0m  ia 
1883-85,  with  the  bathymetrical  range  of  each  species. 

Species  inhabiting  the  bottom  or  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

Species  probably  not  confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bottom,  but  sbowing 
structural  evidence  of  inhabiting  abyssal  depths. 

Doubtful,  but  probably  inhabiting  abyssal  depths. 

Species  probably  not  inhabiting  abyssal  depths. 

The  structural  and  other  characteristics  of  the  deep-sea  forms  are  discussed  at  sooae  length. 

R.  £.  C.  Stearns.    Edible  Shell-fish  foand  near  Caba. 
ButL  V,  8.  Fith  Com,,  Y,  Aug.  21, 1885,  pp.  811-312. 

R.  £.  C.  Stearns.    Note  on  the  Clams  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
BvlL  U,  8.  Fish  Com,,  v,  Sept  15, 1886,  pp.  359-357. 

R.  £.  C.  Stearns.    Tbe  distribntion  of  species. 

Forutand  8tream,  xxvi.  No.  16.  May  13, 1885,  pp.  304-305. 

This  paper  was  read  before  the  Chicago  meeting  of  American  Fisheries  Society,  April  14, 
1886.  After  referring  to  the  artificial  distribution  of  species,  as  in  fish  culture,  attention  is 
called  to  the  incidental  distribution  (as  opposed  to  intentional),  as  in  case  of  weeds,  small  mam- 
mals, insects,  and  mollusks. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns.    [The  Teredo  or  Ship  worm.] 
Amer,  Nat,  XX.  2,  Feb..  1886,  pp.  181-136. 

This  article  is  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Museum  by  one  of  its  eor- 
respondents. 

Silas  Stearns.    Notes  on  the  Great  Dolphin,  Caryphana  hippurus,  Linn€. 

Proe.  XT.  8.  Nat  Jftw .,  vm,  Dec.  7, 1885,  pp.  635-4»6. 
Leonhard  Stejneoer.    Department  of  the  Interior :  |  U.  S.  National  Mosemn.  |  —  | 
Balletin  |  No.29  |  of  the  |  United  States  National  Mnsenm.  |  Results  |  of  |  Or. 
nithological  Explorations  |  in  |  the  Commander  Islands  and  in  Eamt«chatka.  | 
By  I  Leonhard  Stejneger  |  —  |  Washington:  |  Government  Printing  Office.  1 1885. 
8to.    pp.  1>382.    Plates,  1-8;  7  figures. 

The  ofScial  report  on  the  ornithological  collection  made  by  the  author  during  hia  travels  in 
Kamtschatka,  1882>'83.  The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  species  collected ;  tiie  second 
part  contains  a  list  of  all  the  species  reported  to  inhabit  Elamtsohatka ;  the  third  part  em- 
braces the  "conclusions,"  being  a  summary  of  the  composition  of  the  arifsona,  the  migra- 
tioo8,eto. 
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Lbonhard  Stejnsobr.    ''  Toporok  *\  Tafted  Puffin :  Lunda  cirrhata,  Pall. 
Random  Notet  on  Natural  Hittory,  in,  1888,  pp.  17-10. 
Editoriftl  reprint  fit>m  BnUetiii  No.  29,  U.  8.  National  Maseom. 
Lkonhard  Stejneokr.    Notes  on  some  apparently  preoccapied  Ornithological  Ge- 
neric Names. 

Proe.  U.  8.  Nat,  Mui.,  vm,  Sept.  14, 188S,  pp.  401M10. 

Olangula  Flem.  as  applied  to  the  Golden-eyea  le  preoccapied  by  Leach  for  HatMa ;  <?law- 
eionstta  is  proposed  as  a  sabstitnte;  Cannes  Boichenb.,  prerioasly  applied  to  a  dipterona  in- 
sect, changed  to  Cktnaehite». 

Lkonhard  Stejnbqbr.    Articles  Pioaria  (except  Hamming-birds)  and  Passere*, 
Th0  standard  Natt4ral  Hutory,  iv,  1885,  pp.  36^-441  and  458-547. 

To  a  ffreat  extent  based  on  material  in  the  Maseom.  Fig.  1970  and  fig.  235  are  drawn  from 
specimens  in  the  Haseam  collection. 

Lbonhard  Stejnbger.    Grieve  on  the  Great  Ank,  or  Garefowl.    (Review.) 

The  Auk,  m,  Apr.,  1888,  pp.  262-283. 
Lbonhard  Strjnbger.    Meves,  on  the  size  and  color  of  the  eyes  of  European  birds. 
(Review.) 

The  Auk,  m,  April,  1888,  pp.  266-208. 

Lbonhard  Stbjnbobr.    Analecta  Ornithologica.    Sixth  series,    xxix.    Jaoana  con- 
tra Parra.   XXX.    CoZy«i&ii«nti7riooW<«,  not  a  North  American  Bird-    xxxi.    ^^Simo- 
rhynchus  Merrem,  1819.^    xxxii.    Dendroica  vigortii  (And.). 
The  A%tk,  n,  Oct.,  1885,  pp.  837-343. 
Lbonhard  Stejnegbr.    On  the  alleged  Oconrrenoe  of  the  Pacific  Eider  in  Labrador. 
The  A%tk,  n,  Oct.,  1865,  p.  386. 

Refers  to  Degland  and  6erbe*s  statement  in  relation  to  specimens  of  *  *  SomaUria  moOiUiima  ** 
from  Newfonndland  having  a  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  throat. 

Lbonhard  Stbjnbger.    Letter  to  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  in  reply  to  inqniries  concerning 
food-habits  of  Hawks  and  Owls. 

DaUy  Local  New  (West  Chester,  Pa.),  March  5, 1886. 
Reprinted  in  Foreat  and  Stream,    xxvi.  No.  9.    March  2S,  1886,  p.  164. 
Pronoonces  the  idea  of  systematically  persecating  the  majority  of  Hawks  and  Owls  "simply 
preposterons."  and  advocates  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  act  of  Jane  8, 1886,  of  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania, '*  since  most  of  the  birds  allnded  to  are  among  the  very  best  friends  of  the  farmer.'* 

Lbonhard  Stbjnfobr.    Vitns  I.  Bering  og  de  Rossiske  Opdagelsesrejser  fra  1725-43. 
Af  P.  Lanridseo.    (Review.) 
Naturen:  Dec.,  1885,  pp.  194. 195. 

Lbonhard  Stbjnbgbr.     Fotografiske  Papimegativer. 

Naturen,  x,  Jane,  1886,  pp.  92,98.  * 

Lbonhard   Stbjnbobr.    Fra   det    yderste    5»ten.  |  v  |  Rejsebreve  |  af  |  Leonhard 
Stejneger.  |  —  |  (Separataftryk    af    "Natnren,"    1885-1886.)  |  —  |  Kristiania.— 
Grondahl  &  Sons,  Bogtrykkeri.  | 
8vo.   pp.  1-51. 

Also  as  Fra  det  yderste  Osten.   v.    En  Baadtar  randt  Bariags-6ea.    Naturen :  1885,  pp.  160- 
157  and  167-174 ;  1886,  pp.  83-36  and  49-52. 
A  popalar  accoont  of  the  author's  circamnavigation  of  Bering  lalaad  in  the  antnmn  of  1888. 
See  aUo  onder  American  Ornithologists*  Union. 
E.  Stbrung.    Salmon  in  the  Columbia. 

ForeH  and  Stream,  xxv,  9,  Sept  24, 1885,  p.  168. 

Livingston  Stonb.    The  tront  of  Snnapee  Lake. 

Forett  and  Stream,  xxvi,  11,  April  8, 1886,  p.  208. 
Jambs  Q.  Swan.    Notes  on  the  Black  Cod  of  the  North  Paoifio  Ocean. 

BulL  XT.  S.  Fieh  Com,,  v,  pp.  225-234. 

Frbdbrick  W.  Trub.    Contri  bntions  to  the  history  of  the  Commander  Islands,  No.  5. 
Description  of  a  new  species  of  Mesoplodon,  M,  SU^negeri,  from  Bering  Island. 
Proe.  U.  S.  Nat  Mue„  vni,  Oct  19. 1885,  pp.  584, 585,  plate  xxv. 

Frbdbrick  W.  Trub.    A  note  upon  the  Hyperoodon  9emij»netu*  of  Cope. 
Proe,  U.  S  Nat  Uub„  vm,  Oct.  19, 1885,  pp.  587-689,  one  cat. 
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Frederick  W.  True.  Sagji^estions  to  the  keepers  of  the  United  States  Life-SaTtn^ 
statious,  light-honses,  aad  light-ships,  and  to  other  ohserveni,  reUitive  to  the  heat 
means  of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  whales  and  porpoises. 

Beportqfths  United  SteUet  OomnUinoner  o/Fith  and  FUherieM,  1883  [1885|.    pp.  1157-116. 
Plates  11.    Five  figures.    Speoial  index. 
(Pablished  also  as  a  separate,  with  title-page  and  separate  paging.) 

Frederick  W.  True.    A  rare  Dolphin. 
Science,  vi,  No.  128,  July  17, 1885,  p.  44. 

Frederick  W.  True'.    The  British  Mnseum  of  Natnral  History. 

Science,  Yl,  No.  132.  Aug.  14. 1885.  pp.  127-130. 
Frederick  W.  True.    A  moans  of  distingaishing  the  Canada  lynx  from  the  Bay 
lynx. 

Science,  vn.  No.  169,  April  30. 1886.  p.  396. 

Gives  certain  cranial  characters,  which  render  L.  canadenei*  readUy  dlstingoishame  from  L. 
rufut  and  its  varieties. 

Frederick  W.  True.    A  task  for  Anatomists. 
Science,  vu,  No.  171.  May  14, 1886,  pp.  428-429. 

LuciEN  M.  Turner.    Hawk  and  Owl. 

Foreet  and  Stream,  xxvi,  No.  9,  March  25, 1885,  pp.  163-164. 
Treats  of  their  value  to  farmers. 
LuciEN  M.  Turner.    List  of  the  Birds  of  Lahrador,  including  Ungava,  East  Main, 
Moose,  and  Gulf  Districts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  together  with  the  Island 
of  Anticosti. 

Proc  V.  S  Nat  Mut,,  vin,  July  13, 1886.  pp.  233-254. 

A.  £.  Verrill.    Notice  of  recent  additions  to  the  Marine  Invertehrata  of  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  America,  with  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  and  critical 
remarks  on  others.    Part  Y.-T-Annelidat  Echinodermata,  Hydroida^  Tunicata, 
Proc  V.  S.  Nat  litu.,  vm.  Sept  17  and  32, 1885,  pp.  424-448. 

One  new  genus  of  Annelids,  Ophioglyeera,  is  described  on  page  436.    The  foUowtng  spedes 
are  also  described  in  greater  or  less  detail : 

AKNEUDA. 

FolffneiAeaneUeeY 424 

aurantiaeaV 425 

LeanirarobuetaY 426 

Amphvnome  Lep<$dit  Y 427 

Leodiee  BenedicU,  sp.nov 427 

polybranchiaY 428 

Sjfalincecia  artifex  y 42t 

NotophyUum  americanwn  Y 432 

AiuiitiefomioiaY 433 

pictaV 483 

OaetaUa  cijicinnata,  B^.noy 434 

Sylli*  epongiphila  Y 435 

Ophioglyeera  giganteaY 436 

Pofydora tub\fe»,  sp.nev 438 

Ammochares artifex,  sp.nov 439 

Leprcea  tibyancola  Y 480 

SabeUapictaY 440 

ECHINODBBMATA. 

Synapta bryeJUa,  sp.nov 440 

Ophiomitra  spinea  Y 

Opkiacantha/ratcma,Bxt.  nor 441 

variepina,  sp.nov 442 

granuliferaY 443 

enopUtY 443 

aculeataY 443 

eraetidei\eY 444 

graeUie,  sp.nov •.  444 

bidentata  l^mi^ ^445 
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BC  Hi^ODBUMATA— oontinaed. 

Page. 

OphiolebeM  aeantUee  Y 445 

Amphiura oUaril^ung.  (TKLym 445 

ffugitis,  Bp.DOT 445 

Ophioteolex  quadritpinus  Y 440 

Hemi0ur)faie  temnUpinaY 440 

HTDBOIDA. 

Oladoearpu$ JUxiUi,  sp.nov 447 

TUNICATA. 

Ouleoku  Xkwuri,  sp.nor 447 

CUAJLLKS  D.  Walcott.    Note  on  some  Paleozoic  Pteropods. 

Amer,  Joum.  Sei.,  xxx,  July,  1885,  pp.  17-21.    Also  as  a  separate. 
F.  L«.  Washburk.    Deep-sea  dredging  on  the  United  States  steamer  Albairo$9. 

Trmnt.  Am,  Fi§k.  Soe.,  1886,  p.  17. 

Samubl  Wsbbbr.    Treat  of  Snnapee  Lake. 

Forut  and  Stream,  zxvi,  3,  Feb.  11, 1886,  p.  51. 

Samctkl  Webber.    The  new  trout  of  Snnapee  Lake. 
Forut  and  Stream,  xxvi,  8,  Mar.  18,  1886,  p.  149. 

Samuel  Webber.    The  trout  of  Snnapee  Lake. 
Forest  and  Stream,  xxvi,  11.  Apr.  8,  1886,  p.  208. 

Charles  A.  White.     On  the  fresh-water   invertebrates  of  the  North  American 
Jurassic. 

BuiUtin  V.  8.  Oeologieal  Survey,  No.  29,  pp.  1-24  (608-712),  pi.  I-IV.  i 

Henry  S.  Williams.    On  the  classitication  of  the  Upper  Devonian. 
Proe.  Amer,  Aetoe.  Ade,  iSei.,xxxiv,  Aug.,  1885,  pp.  222-234. 

8.  S.  WooDARD.    The  trout  of  Sunapee  Lake. 
F^eet  and  Stream,  xxvi,  15,  May  6, 1886,  p.  217. 
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TIVE NOTES  AND  INDICES. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  following  order  has  been  observed  in  the  description  of  each 
object  or  gronp  of  objects  in  the  list  of  accessions : 

(1)  Name  of  specimen  or  of  the  class  to  which  related. 

(2)  Description  of  specimen,  with  locality  whence  obtained. 

(3)  Name  of  sender,  with  address. 

(4)  Onrrent  accession  number  inthe  Mnsenm  Register. 

(5)  The  calendar  year  in  which  received. 

(6)  The  nnmber  of  the  department  to  which  the  accession  has  been 
assigned,  these  nnmbers  conrresponding  with  those  given  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  scientific  departments. 
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Insect,  CUheronia  regdlis, 

A.  B.  Harino,  Frenohtown,  New  Jersey.    16209.    '85.    (x) 
Yellow  Calcitb,  for  examination. 

James  F.  Douglas,  Tyler,  Texas.    16210.    '86.    (xvi) 
Habitaoulum  of  the  cicada,  and  chimney  of  Cicada  aepiendeoim, 
S.  M.  Senbb,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    16211.    '85,    (x) 
Birds  (23  specimens,  14  species),  from  Richland  County,  Illinois. 

Robert  Ridowat,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16212.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Birds'  Nest  sand  Egos.    Seiurus  motacilla  (nest  and  6  eggs),  Pipilo  enfikraphthalmui 
(nest  and  3  eggs),  Agelaiua  phceniceus  (nest  and  4  eggs),  Empidonax  trailli  (nest 
and  4  eggs),  Geothlypia  triohtu  (nest  and  4  eggs),  Ralluselegans  (nest  and  11  eggs), 
Empidonax  aoadious  (1  nest),    Vireo    noveboracenHs  (1  nest),  from  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 
Robert  Ridowat,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.    16212.    '85.    (v,  b) 
Minerals  exhibited  by  U.  S.  General  Land  Office  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition,  1884. 
U.S. General  Land  Office,  Washington.    16213.    '85.    (xvi) 

Ores. 

U.  S.  General  Land  Office,  Washington.    16213.    '85.    (xviu) 

Building  Stones. 

U.  8.  General  Land  Office,  Washington.    16213.    '85.    (xvn) 
British  Exchequer  Tally.    (Described  in  this  Report,  Part  i,  page  64). 

A.W.  Franks,  British  Mnsenm.    (Through  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer.)    16214. 
'85.    (I) 
TUFT-EARBD  SQUIRREL,  Soiuru9  aherti  (skin). 

Dr.R.  W.Shufeldt,  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    16215.   '85.   (iv) 

Bird,  letenu  galbula,  in  the  flesh,  for  identification. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersville,  Tennessee.    16216.    '85.    (v,a) 
Grass,  Sorghum  nuiatu,  Gray,  for  examination. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersville,  Tennessee.    16216.    '85.    (xv) 
Insect,  Dpnaates  Hiyus,  Linn.,  for  identification. 

Charles  Ball,  Waverly,  Tennessee.     (Throagh  Mrs.  M.  £.  Sawyer.)    16217, 
'85.    (X) 
Ova  of  fish,  reptiles,  sharks,  and  insects ;  fish  ovaries  and  spermaries. 

Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.    16218.    '85.    (xxi) 
Fishes,  Erotelit  smaragdw,   Mugil,    Zi/goMctes   aurogHttatuSf  Z.   noUUy  Heterandria 
ommata,  Etheoatoma  davisoni,  from  Florida. 

O.  P.  Hay,  Irvington,  Indiana.    16219.    '85.    (vu) 
Tarantula  Spider,  belonging  to  the  genns  ChaUromaf  Aoss.,  the  species  being  prob- 
ably nndesoribed. 

J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    16220.    '85.    (x) 

*  When  the  locality  of  an  accession  is  the  same  as  the  address  of  the  sender,  no 
mention  of  locality  is  made  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  accession. 
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Biros  (13  speoimens,  9  species),  Paru$  ifiornatus  grUeus,  P.  moiUanmat  Spinmt  pimmM^ 
Poocwtea  gramineus  oonfinUj  Spizella  iodaliB  arizonas,  AmpkUpiza  belli  nevadetma^ 
Junoo  anneotenSf  J,  oanioepa,  DryohateB  villosu9  karrisiL 

Dr.  R.  W.  8hupbli>t,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    1G22L    "SS. 

(V,A) 

PuLNTS,  Urtioa  gracilis, 

Felix  Frbmeret,  Newark,  New  Jersey.    162^    'SS.    (i) 
Iron  Ore. 

C.  £.  Coffin,  Mairkirk,  Maryland.    162S{3.    '85.    (xvm) 
Fungus. 

H.  C.  Lay,  Jr.,  TeUnride,  Colorado.    16224.    '85.     (xv) 
Stone  Implements.     Leaf-shaped  implement,  arrowheads  (3),    polished  celts  (3), 
grooved  axe,  and  arade  or  unfinished  pierced  tablet. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Black,  Wheatland,  Indiana.    16225.    '85.    (m,  a) 
SiLiciFiED  Wood,  chalcedony  nodnle«  fragment  of  dmsy  quartz  on  silicified  wood 
and  fragment  of  chalcedony. 

Dr.  E.C.  Black,  Telluride,  Colorado.    16225.    '85.    (xvi) 
Fresh- WATER  Mussels,  Unio  (10  sp^ies),  and  a  few  other  river  shells. 

Miss  Julia  Black,  Wheatland,  Indiana.    16226.    '85.    (ix) 
Stalaomitic  Deposit,  containing  bones  of  mammals ;  from  Todd*s  limekiln  qoany, 
near  Cartersville,  Georgia. 

U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  Washington.    16227.    '85.    (iv) 
American  Jute,  probably  Soirpus  vtUidui ;  fiber  and  pulp. 

Francis  Jefferet.  Ketchum,  Alturas  County,  Idaho.    16228.    '85.    (i> 
Knife  used  by  fishermen  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  and  Sandusky. 

Charles  Cawood,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    16229.    '85.    (i) 

Grapsoid  Crab«  probably  Sesarina,  young ;  from  Cape  San  Antonio,  Cuba. 
L.  8.  Foster,  New  York  City.    16230.    '85.    (xi) 

Barite  (4  fragments). 

C.  M.  GiLMORB,  Alexandria,  Virginia.    16231.    '85.    (xvi) 

Sealing  Wax.    Sapplementary  to  accession  15971.  * 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania.     16232. 

'85.    (I) 

Antiquities,  from  Franoe.t 

Thomas  Wilson,  United  States  Consul,  Nice,  France.    16233.    '85.    (m) 

Pig  iron  and  infusible  slag,  for  examination. 

John  J.  Weimer,  Stoutsville,  Ohio.    16234.    '85.    (xviu) 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird,  Xanthooepkalus  ioterooephalu8y  in  the  flesh. 
J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    16235.    '85.    (v,a) 

Spider,  probably  a  new  species.    Will  be  described  by  Dr.  George  Marx  as  Tkalanh 
mata  niger, 
J.  B.  BowifAN,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    16235.    '85.     (x) 

KiNKAJOU,  Cereoleptes  oaudivoUmlus  (alive),  from  South  America. 

Mrs.  Oliver  T.  BIiller,  Brooklyn,  New  York.    16236.    '85.    (iv) 

Miniature  Statuette  of ''  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World"  (6  inches  in  height). 
American  Committee  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  (through  Bichard  Bntler, 
secretary).    16237.    '85.    (i) 

*  A  list  of  samples  was  published  in  the  Museum  Report,  1885,  p.  206. 
t  The  boxes  poQtinning  this  CQU§ct|Q9  have  not  yet  beei^  i^ipaoked. 
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Cassin's  Fincu,  PeuocBa  casaini  (skin),  and  Golden-fronted  Woodpecker,  Ceniurus  auri- 
frons  (2  skins),  from  Bexar  Coanty,  Texas.    (Exchange.) 

TuoMAS  MclLWRAiTH,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.    10238.    '85.    ( v,  a) 
Stibnitb,  manganese,  nov^aoalite,  and  coal.* 

Dr.  J.  Guy  Lbwib,  Little  Book,  Arkansas.    16239.    '85.    (xvm) 
Gold  Ore  from  Georgia  and  copper  ore  from  Tennessee. 

William  Beal,  Mnrphy,  North  Carolina.    1G240.    '85.    (xviu) 
OjiES.*    (Exchange.) 

Lewis  R.  Sharp,  Leadville,  Colorado.    16241.    '85.    (xvm) 
Gold  and  Silver  Orbs.* 

Dr.  WiLLLAM  Hall,  Central  City,  Colorado.    16242.    '85.    (xvm) 
Antimony,  mercury,  tin,  and  iron  ores.    (Exchange.) 

Prof.  Henrt  G.  Hanks,  San  Francisco,  California.    16243.    '85.    (xvm) 
Krupp  Steel  made  by  the  Krnpp  dephosphorizing  process. 

Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  P^insylvania.    16244.    '85.    (xviu) 
Mica,  and  tin  ore  from  the  Black  Hills. 

R.  E.  Flemino,  Mandarin,  Dakota.    16245.    '85.    (xviu) 
QUARTZITE,  from  Sionx  Falls,  Dakota  (2  specimens) ;  concretion,  from  Cannon  Ball 
River,  Dakota,  and  a  large  block  of  volcanic  breccia. 

R.  E.  Flemino,  Mandarin,  Dakota.    16245.    '85.    (xvm) 
BfANOANSSE,  iron,  and  comndum.  *    (Exchange. ) 

N.  P.  Pratt,  Atlanta,  Georgia.    16246.    '85.    (xvm) 
Ores,*  a  large  and  valoable  collection. 

Col.  Georoe  L.  Shoup,  Salmon  City,  Idaho.     16247.    '85.    (xviii) 
Coal,  a  large  collection,  including  8  sections  of  veins. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor,  Lexington,  Kentucky.     16248.    *85.    (xvm) 
Lead,  silver,  and  copper  ores.* 

W.  A.  Clark,  Butte,  Montana.    16MI).    '85.    (xvm) 
Silver  aud  lead  ores.* 

John  S.  Harris,  Helena,  Montana.    16250.    '85.    (xvm' 

Iron  Ore  and  gypsum.* 

F.W.  Noble,  Detroit,  Michigan.  16251.  '85.  (xvm) 
Orbs  and  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  mining  scones.* 

W.  M.  Havenor,  Reno,  Nevada.  16252.  '85.  (xvm) 
Silver  and  iron  ores.* 

Prof.  N.  Spatcier,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico.    16253.    *85.    (xvm) 

Zinc.    (Exchange.)* 

Prof.  George  J.  Cook,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.     16254.    *85.    (xvm) 

Ores.* 

J.  C.  Swash,  Union,  Oregon.     16255.    '85.    (xviu) 
Ikon  and  copper  ores.* 

A.  J.  McWhirter,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    16256.    '85.    (xvm) 
Coal.* 

F.  E.  RoESLER,  Dallas,  Texas.    16257.    '85.    (xvm) 
Iron  and  copper,  from  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.* 

C.  n.  Waring,  Knoxville,  Tennessee.    16258.    '85.    (xvm) 
Fossil  Stems  (2  specimens),  from  Ozark  Mountains. 

C.  F.  Brown,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    16260.    '85.    (xiv) 

*  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 45 
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Smoky  Quaktz,  iiuartz  crystals,  quartz  and  hematite,  wavelUte  on  qaartzite,  wafel- 
lito  on  a  <iuar(z  crystal,  limonite  pseudoniorpb  after  p^rite,  niclanile  in  magnet- 
ite, paraujorphH  of  rutilo  after  arkausite,  and  quartz  ptteudomorphs. 
C.  F.  Brown,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    10260.    '85.    (xvi) 

Zebiu.,  Equus  burchelli,  in  the  ilosh. 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.    16261.    '85.    (iv) 

Common  Carrot,  Daucus  carotay  L. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Hensuall,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky.     16262.    '85.     (xv) 

Callinectks  with  oyster  attached. 

Samuel  P.  Walter,  Washington.     16263.    '85.    (xi) 

Blue  Stone  Coke,  from  West  Virginia. 

Maj.  Jed.  Hotchkiss,  Staunton,  Virginia.     16264.    '85.    (xviu) 

Stone  Mortar,  from  Allenton,  Alabama. 

L.  C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16265.    '85.    Uii\ 

Calcite  and  Hematite,  and  quartz  containing  magnetite  and  mica. 
W.  H.  Stephens,  Hiner,  Texas.     16266.    'a'),    (xvi) 

Land  Tortoise,  for  esamitiation. 

Frank  C.  Prescott,  Tombstone,  Arizona.     I6"i67.     'ri5.     (vi) 

Birds,  from  Southern  Mexico.  Mimus  polygloitos,  Campylorhynchus  brumneicapWtu  (2 
specimens),  Basileuterus  rufifrons^  Piranga  hcpatica,  Carpodaeus  rhodocolput^ 
Feuccea  mexicana,  Poocceles  confiniSf  Pipilo  fttscusy  SturneVa  mcxicana,  Icterus  pari- 
Boruniy  Icterus  cuoullatus,  Pyrocephalus  mexicanuSj  Centarus  anrifronsy  Coooifzus  amerx- 
canuSj  Ceryle  americaiiay  Jsio  wilaonianus^  Circus  hudsoniuSf  Parabuteo  karrisi, 
Melopclia  leucoptera,  Totanus  mclanoleuviis,  Recurvirostra  americaHay  lonornis  mar- 
tinicUy  Chaulelasmus  atreperusy  Mareca  americanoy  Aythya  vallisneriay  xEchmopko^ 
rus  clarkiiy  Speotyto  hypogwa  (28  f  pociuicns,  27  fli)ecies). 
Prof.  Alfred  DuGi^.s,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    1626S.    '85.     (v,  a) 

Birds'  Eggs,  Campylorhynchus'hrunneicapillus. 

Prof.  Alfred  Duo£:s,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16268.    '85.     (v,b) 

Mexican  J xca.^ Ay  Parragymnostoma  (skeleton). 

Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    1626d.    '85.    (xii) 

Plants,  for  identification. 

Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    16268.     '65.    (xv) 

Bats,  Vetpcrtilio  albescens  (27  specimens),  and  cast  of  a  tooth  of  Hippanoii. 
Prof.  Alfred  Duofes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     162ti8.    '85.     \^ix) 

Fishes,  Amiurus  dngesiiy  Myxostoma  ausirintmiy  Goodea  atripinniSf  Zopkendum  australe, 
ExocwttiSy  Diodon  JUurosus;  also  a  bill  of  starUsh,  Prislis. 
Prof.  Alfred  Duofcs,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    16268.    '85.     (vii) 

Opal  (21  small  pieces). 

Pi  of.  xVlfredDuges,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     162l>8.    '85.     (xvi) 

(*'»•:  A  I,.  staiTwh,  and  sea  urchins. 

Prof.  Ar.FRKD  Duofes.     Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16288.     *85.    (xi) 

Ii'KPTILES. 

Prof.  Alfred  Duoiiis,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16268.    '85.     (vi) 

Mof.LL'SKS,  Cyprwa  ccruma  Lam.,  C.  alb uginosa  Grixyy  Busycon pervcrsum  L.,  TivelapU- 
ftnlnfa   Sl»y.,    Onfrea   iridescvns   Gray  (variety),   and  operculum    of  Fasciolaria 
jirimvps,  Sby. 
Prof.  Alfred  Dug^^s,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16263.    '85.    (ix) 
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Amalgam,  takuu  from  the  Btoniacli  of  a  mule  working  at  a  miue.     **  These  muies  ac- 
qnire  the  habit  of  licking  up  the  salty  sediments  which  they  tread  under  foot. 
After  death,  lamps  of  amalgam,  sometimes  weighing  several  pounds,  are  often 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity/'* 
Prot  Alfued  Duafes,  Quani^uato,  Mexico.     1C268.    '85.     (xviii) 
Insects.    A  collection  containing  larvao  and  pupse.,  cocoons,  nest,  and  4  imngos  of 
Clisiocampa  incurva  U.  £dw.,  pupa  shell  of  Cicada  sp.,  Slenopelmaluasi}.,  TeHebrionitl 
larva,  near  Centronopus  calcarataj  Metriopelma  breyerif  Epeira  mammata  (?),  Lyooaa 
sp.,  Heterppoda  rentoria,  Attus  sp.  (P),    AUa$  smaragdeusy  A,  cardinalin,  Phrynia 
aemilunaris  Koch,  Acroaoma  apinoaa  Uentz,  and  A.  rugosa^  from  Mexico. 
.Prof.  Alfred  Ducfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    162C8.    '85.    (x) 
DiODON,  caught  in  a  trap  set  for  cunncrs. 

W.  A.  Wilcox,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.    1C2C9.    'ti5.    (vii) 
Common  Mole,  Scalopa  aquaHcust  and  Bat,  Vespertilio  carolii. 
J.  and  C.  Walker,  Olney,  Illinois.    1C270.    '85.    (iv) 
Reptilks,  Daacanium  conatrictory  Heterodonj  Ophiboluaj  Tropidonotua^  EutceniUf  Cfjclo- 
phia,  Coluher,  Hana,  and  JJufo. 

J.  and  C.  Walker,  Olney,  Illinois.     1C270.    'b5.    (vi) 
Barred  Owl,  Syrnium  nehuloaum  alleniy  juv.    New  to  the  National  Museum  collection. 
J.  H. Batty  and  E.C.Greenwood  (through  Robert  Ridgway).    IG'i?!.    '85. 

(V,  A) 

NoDiJLK  OF  PYRiTE  altering  into  Limonite  ;  for  examination. 

John  J.  Chipley,  Moorefield,   Hardy  County,  West  Virginia. 

(XVI) 

Fungus,  Polyporua,  cut  from  surface  of  a  hickory. 

J.  B.  Deatheridgb,  Flint  Hill,  Virginia.     16i73.    '85.    (xv) 
Stone  Carving  (cast),  in  shape  of  human  head.   A  very  remarkable  speciiue.M 
inal  returned.) 
Natural  Science  Association,  Staten  Island,  New  York.    16274.    '85.    (m) 
Sturgeon,  Acipenaer  brcciroatria,     (Skeleton.) 
(Donor  unknown).     16275.    '85.    (xii) 
Altered  Sandstone  and  shales  containing  particles  of  mica,  also  fossil  coral ;  for  wx- 
anuDation. 
Frank  Hereford,  Union,  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia.     1G276.    '85.    (x^v) 
Sandstone,  polished  one  side  by  glacial  or  other  action,  from  Newfoundland. 

WiLLAUD  Nye,  Jr.,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.     IG'277.    '85.     (xvii) 
Scaphoid  and  cuneiform  magnum  from  the  right  hock  (tarsus)  of  Equus  cabaU"-*- 

A.  E.  ANDEK80N,  Boulder,  Colorado.     16278.     '85.     (iv) 
Klastic,  a  piece  11^  inches  long  taken  from  a  mackerel  lu  wboso  flea\i  vt  \vJ^» 

all  imbedded.  ,^^    (\^ 

I.C.  Young,  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts  (through  W.  Al.  Wilc^^^*     liSTIO. 
Bat,  Ve9peHHio  seroiinua,  ^  ^V^ 

MiDDLKTON  Smitu,  Washington,  District  of  Coluai\j\a     1^^^ 
Bkktle,  Creophilua  villoaua, 

Dr.T.U.BEAN,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16281.      »Qr- 
MiCEANDSHUKW9,5yrftrsp.,  Heaperomya  leucopus,  ami   \      ^^--     ripttrmt* 
tliog«e.  Long  Island. 
Br.T.H.BEAN,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16281. 
Mi-SKUAT,  Fiber zihdhicus,  from  Bainbridgo, Pennsyl 
_^GALunAiTii,  Wrightflvillo,  Pennsylvania. 


16-272.    'a:*. 
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Old  Squaw  Duck,  Uarelda  hyemaliSy  from  Piuoy  Poiut,  Marylatxl. 

H  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Masouin.    1G283.    '85.    (v,  a) 
QUAiny.  Crystals,   and  quartz  crystals  coutaining  bubbles  (otM3  h^iccimeui^  10r«3 
pieces),  from  near  Hot  Springs. 

W.  W.  MoRKisoN,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.    1C284.    '85.    (xvi) 
Salts  obtained  by  boiling  water  from  a  well. 

M.  E.  Morgan,  Gratz,  Owen  County,  Kentucky.    1G285.    'do.    (xvi) 
SiLicKous  Sandstone,  for  examination. 

T.  F.  KuMMERFiBLD,  Mindeu,  Iowa.    1C28G.    '85.     (xiu,  a) 

PoNDWEED,  Potamogeton  natans  L. ;  for  examination. 

Bennett  B.  Goodman,  Covington,  Tennessee.    16287.    '85.    (xv) 
Molars  of  a  horse,  and  Epiphysis  of  the  humerus,  probably  of  a  home  or  cow. 

John  H.  Camp,  Herring,  Allen  County,  Ohio.    16288.    '85.    (iv) 
Sphalerite  Crystaxs  on  magnesian  limestone. 

John  H.  Camp,  Herring,  Allen  County,  Ohio.    16288     '85.    (xvi) 

Cyathophylloid  Coral,  Silurian. 

John  H.  Camp,  Herring,  Allen  County,  Ohio.     16288.    '85.     (xiii,  b) 
iNSKCTi  Xephela  pleonipea, 

R.  S.  Owen,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.    16289.    '85.    (x) 
Stone  carvings,  pottery,  copper  ax,  and  obsidian. 

Louis  II.  AymA,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    16290.    '85.    (in) 

Western  Bull  Snake,  Pitifophis  eUgana. 

GusTAV  EiSEN,  Fresno  City,  California.     16291.    '85.    (vi) 
Fishes,  Carapus  sp.,  and  Fundulus  platyoepkalus. 

GusTAV  Eisen.  Fresno  City,  California.    16291.    '85.    (vii) 
Fishes,*  a  collection  of  Cuban  species,  including  many  types. 

Felipe  Poey,  Havana,  Cuba.    16292.    '85.    (vii) 
Aleutian  wallet,  from  Alta  Island. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S.  National  Mu^ieum.     16293.    '85.    (ii,  b) 

Gold  and  copper  ores,  corundum,  and  coal. 

Col.  P.  M.  Wilson,  Raleigh, North  Carolina.    16294.    '85.    (xviii) 

Building  stones  and  adobe. 

F.  E.  Roesler,  Dallas,  Texas.     16295.    '85.     (xvii) 

Elephant,  ElephiM  indUsus,  adult. 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,  Koene,  New  Hampshire.    16296.    '85,     (iv) 

Limestone,  for  examination. 

Hon.  Frank  Hereford,  Union,  Monroe  County,  West  Virginia.    1(5297.     'OS. 

(xviii) 

Egg  Case  of  mollusk,  Busycon  carica  ;  for  examination. 
J.  L.  McCaleb,  Benton,  Texas.     16298.    '85.     (ix) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

Hon.  C.  M.  Shelley,  Washington.     16299.    '85.    (xviii) 

Fossils,  Delphyris  lynx,  Eichwald  (2  specimens),   Orthw  teaiudianaria,  Dalman  (4 
specimens),  Leptcsna  deltoideay  Cox  (3  specimens),  and  Zygotpira  reemriro^trm. 
Hall  r5  specimens).    From  Trenton  Falls,  New  York. 
R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  V.  8.  National  Museum.     16300.  '85.    (xui) 

'  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession,  see  report  on  department  of 
fishes,  p.  168. 
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Iron  Orb  containing  manganese,  several  rocks,  cliromc  iron  ore,  rock  containing  chro- 
mium and  antimony. 
John  W.  McGee,  Seattle,  Washington.     16.301.    '85.    (xvi) 
Black  chinned  sparrow,  Spizellaatrigularia  (6  specimens^ :  and  plumed  quail,  Orear- 
tyx  picta  (2  specimens).   A  very  valuable  contribution,  nearly  doubling  the  Mu- 
seum series  of  the  former  species. 
Forest  Balt.,  San  Bernardino,  California.     16302.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Nkst  and  eggs  (2)  of  Swainson's  Warbler,  Helinaia  moainsonii.    The  first  ever  col- 
Jected.     (Purchased.) 
William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    16303.    '85.    (v,  b) 
King  Snakk,  Ophibolus  gelulus,  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.  W.  Hexshaw,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16304.    '85.    (vi) 
Watkr  from  an  artesian  well. 

J.  SiMONSON,  Gainesville,  Florida.     16305.     '85.     (xvi) 
Insect,  from  Mississippi. 

16306.    '85.     (X) 
Marine  Shells  (10  species),  from  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar. 

Lieut.  M.  A.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Navy.     16.307.    '85.     (ix) 
Molybdenite,  for  examination. 

Overholt  and  True  :  Salides,  Colorado.     16308.    '85.     (xviii) 
Fresh  water  AND  Marine  Shells,  from  Kodiak,  collected  by  W.  J.  Fisher. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16309.    '85.     (ix) 
American  Hercules  Beetle,  Dgnaates  titynSj  Linn. 

John  S.  Webb  :  Disputanta,  Virginia.     16310.    'a^>.    (x) 
Ethnological  Objects,  from  Japan.    (Exchange. ) 

Bureau  OF  Education,  Tokyo,  Japan.    16311.    '85.    u,  a) 
Kangaroo,  Halnuitnru8  hennettif  in  the  flesli. 

Zoou)Oical  Society  of  Philadelphia.    (Through  Arthur  Edwin   Brown, 
Esq.)    16:U2.    '85.     (iv) 
Danalite,  cyrtolite,  cryophyllite,  annite,  fergusonite,  magnetite,  flnorite,  hematite, 
amazou-stone  and  orthoclase.     (Exchange.) 
William  J.  Knowlton,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     16313.    '85.     (xvi) 
Tobacco  Hogshead  and  frame,  used  in  Virginia  in  1780 ;  weight  375  pounds. 

Judge  A.  H.  Hagner,  Washington.     16314.     '85.     (ii.  a) 
Bill-fish,  Tetrapturu8  albidus,  from  Rhode  Island. 

Joseph  Wharton,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     16:U.'>.    '85.     (vu) 
Horn-tail,  Tremex  columba^  Linn. 

W.  L.  Williams,  Windsor,  North  Carolina.    16316.    '85.     (x) 
Scorpion,  Spectrum  mygaUf  larva  of  sphinx,  and  2  species  of  ants. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy  (through  A.  O.  Menooal,  C.  E.).     16317. 
'85.     (X) 
Fishes,  Tetragonopterua  fasciatusy  from  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  8.  Navy  (through  A.  G.  Monocal,  C.  E. ).    16317.    '85. 

(VII) 

Wing  and  crest  of  Crax  globicera  9 ,  from  Nicaragua. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy  (through  A.  G.  Menocal,  C.  E.;.     16317.    '85. 

(V.A) 

Reptiles,  Helicina  sp.  (6  specimens),  from  Nicara^^ua. 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navy  (through  A.  G.  Miuioctal,  C.  E.).     16317.    85. 

(VI) 
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ARCUiBOLOGiCAL  OBJECTS,  flint  haoimcr-stoDes,  flint  cores,  rude  imploments,  cutting 
and  drilling  tools,  and  a  large  anvil-stone;  from  Licking  County,  Ohio. 

Ky.  Q.  Smith,  Augusta,  Kentucky.     16318.    'do.    (ii,  a) 
Bird-skins  (50  specimens,  41  species),  from  various  localities.    (Escliango.) 

Charles  K.  Worthkx,  Warsaw,  Illinois.    16319.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Bag- WORM,  Tliyridopteryx  ephemeraformis. 

S.  O.  Deover,  Washington.     16320.    »85.     (x) 
Fishes,  PinguipeSy  Ar%u8,  TylosuruSj  Polynemua,  and  head,  tail  and  dorsal  fin  of  Promi- 
cropa,  from  Central  America. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy.    16321.    '85.    (vii) 
Water  snake,  from  Panama. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy.    16321.    '85.    (vi) 
Mytilus.  Tapes,  Turpura,  Leucozoina,  etc.,  from  Panama,  Peru  and  Chili. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  Navy.     16321.    '85.    (x) 
Iron  pyritb  in  cubes. 

L.  M.  Clements,  Centre ville,  Alabama.    16322.    'a>    (xvin) 
Plant,  probably  Bouvardia  ovataj  Gray. 

N.  A.  Thomson,  Victoria,  Texas.     16323.    '85.    (xv) 

Siberian  Titmouse,  Parua  cinctiia  (2  skins),  from  Yenesai,  east  Siberia,  the  first 
specimens  received  from  that  country. 
Hbnry  Seebohm,  London,  Englaud.    16324.    '85.    (v,a) 

Models  of  light-houses,  light-ships,  coffer-dam,  crib,  Minot's  ledge,  etc.,  exhib- 
ited at  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
Light- Ho  USE  Board,  United  States  Treasury  Department.    16325.    *85.    (i) 

Crystals  of  pyrite  with  dirt,  hard  clay  canying  cubes  of  pyrites,  and  decomposed 
material  colored  black  by  manganese,  for  examination. 
W.  H.  Robinson,  Mariposa,  California.    16326.    '83.    (xvii) 

Bird-skins,  Pelionetta  perspicillata,  Colymhua  auritua  and  Ptycorhamphua  aleuiicw!,  from 
California. 
John  MuLLAN,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16327.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Mink,  Putorius  vison ;  Oregon  Mo!e,  Scapanu8  townsendily  and  Bat,  Xyctimomna  macroti 
(skins). 
John  Mullan,  Washingt-on,  District  of  Columbia.    16327.    '85.    (iv) 

MoLLUSK,  Chiton  kennerlyi,  from  California. 

John  Mullan,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     163*27.    '85.    (ix) 

Spider  belonging  to  the  Tarantuloidw  and  Prionua  caUfornicus,  Mots. 

John  Mullan,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16327.    '85.    (ix) 

Crabs  (2  specimens)  and  shell  covered  with  coral,  from  California. 

John  Mullan,  Washington  District  of  Columbia.    16327.    '85.    (xi) 
Stone  implements,  pipes,  gorgets,  etc.  (6  specimens).    Returned. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Butler,  Chillicothe,  Ohio.    16328.    '85.    (iii) 

Acadian  Flycatcher,  Empidonax  acadioua  (skin),  for  identification. 
John  E.  Ottaway,  Amsterdam,  New  York.    16329.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Rock,  for  examination. 

John  T.  Whitlock,  Brandon,  Vermont.    16330.    '85.    (xviii) 

Photographs  of  Rosa  White  Thunder  (to  show  costume),  (8  boudoir,  1  negative  and 
1  cabinet). 
Indian  IniAjstrial  School,  Carlisle,  Pennsylv.inia  (through  Capt.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  U.  S.  A.).    16331.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
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Grecian  dowl,  from  a  tomb  in  Ephesos,  and  Grecian  costamo  found  in  a  cavern  in 
tbo  caatle  on  the  island  of  Kalymnos,  Asia  Minor.     Probably  nine  centurrcs  old. 
(Deposited.) 
N.  Carandoxis,  Kalymnos,  Turkey.    16332.    '85.    (u,  a) 
Skbds  of  the  following  plants:  Olearia  sp.  Alectryon  exoelaum,  Solanum  auriculare^ 
Mifoporum  Lceiane,  Veronica  elliptical  Corynocarpue  lavigatay  Areca  sapida^  Viiton- 
permum  Buchananif  Leptoepermum  acoparium,  Ccrdyline  Australis,  Lophosaletrapirray 
Pittospermum  tenuifoUum, 
Dr.  William  F.  Holcombe,  New  York,  New  York.    16333.    '85.    (xv) 
Fish,  Coryphama  punotulata  (skeleton),  taken  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

U.  S.  Fish  CoMBfissiON.    16334.    '85.    (xii) 
Fisii,  Caratix  pisquetue  (2  skeletons). 

Isaaii  Spindkl,  Woods  HoU,  Massachusetts.    16335.    '85.    (xii) 
Ferruginous  quartz,  containing  crystals  of  quartz  and  scales  of  hematite. 

James  A.  Ward,  Heth,  Donglas  County,  Missouri.    16336.    '85.    (xviii) 
Plants.    A  very  valuable  general  collection,  containing  more  than  a  thousand  spe- 
cies ;  mainly  from  the  West. 
WiixiAM  M.  Canby,  Wilmington,  Delaware.     16337.    '&'>.    (xv) 
Decomposed  ore. 

George  W.  Kitterman,  Heth,  Douglas  County,  Missouri.    1633S.    '85.   (xviii) 
Samuels'  Song  Sparrow,  MeJospiza  faeciata  samueUa  (8  skins) ;  California  Song  Spar- 
row, M.  Iieermanni  (2 skins);  Snowy  Plover,  jEgialitis  nivoea  (2 skins)  ;  California 
Clapper  Rail,  Ballus  obsoletus  (3  downjir  young) ;  and  Cassin's  Auk,  Ptycorkamphue 
aleuticua  (2  skins). 
W.  Otto  Emerson,  Hay  wards,  California.    16339.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Parasitic  worm,  taken  from  a  rock-cod. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rush,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.     16340.    '85.     (xi) 
Tooth  of  horse,  found  in  a  virgin  forest  near  Lenoir,  N.  C,  with  similar  objects, 
and  pottery,  etc. 
J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.     16341.    '85.    (lU) 
Damouritb,  margarite,  tourmaline,  vermiculite,  corundum,  albite,  ripidolite,  spinel, 
phlogopite,  picrolite,  serpentine  anddrusy  quartz;  from  Chester  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 
H.  M.  Ingram,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16342.     '85.    (xvi) 
Mountain  sheep,  Black-tailed  deer  (2  specimens),  Alpaca  sheep,  Llama,  Chinese 
sheep.  Spotted  hyena.  Black  boar.  Mule  deer.  Three  prong-horn  antelopes.  Mule 
antelope.  Peccary,  lynx  and  dog;  (23 skins)  from  various  localities. 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (through  A. 
Agassiz).     16343.     '85.     (iv) 
Prehensile-tailed  Porcupine,  Synetheres  mexioana^  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  CoNKLiv,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16344.    '85.     (iv) 
Reptiles,  Desmognaihue  nigra^  Tfopidonolue  sipedon^  Bufo  amerioanuBy  Spelerpa  ruher^ 
and  Chelydra  serpentina  (9  specimens);  from  Virginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.    '85.     (vi) 
SUJJFISHES,  darters,  bass,  minnows,  trout,  suckers,  fresh-water  sculpins;  from  Vir- 
ginia. 
Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.    '85.     ( vii) 
Crayfishes,  worms,  and  amphipods ;  from  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.    ('85).     (xi) 
Fungus,  from  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16345.    '85.     (xv) 
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Insects,  from  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fieh  Commission.    16345.    '85.    (ix) 
Fossil  Argk)Na.uta  in  iodarated  clay,  from  Lower  California. 

C.  R.  Orcutt,  San  Diego,  California.     16346.    V5.    (xiii,  a) 
Larva  of  Gaateropacha  sp.  found  under  a  live-oak  tree  near  Atlantic  coast. 

F.  W.  Lachiootte,  Waverly  Mills,  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.     16a47.    'H5. 
(X) 
Insect,  RhyBsa  airata,  $ . 

M.  C.  Leach,  Nineveh,  Virginia.    16348.    'a5.    (x) 
Sandstone  containing  carbonaceous  matter  and  scales  of  mica. 

W.  A.  Ellis,  Saint  Albans,  West  Virginia.    16349.    '85.    (xviii) 
Fungus,  order  Symenomycetesj  probably  Agaricus  ckrysophyllus  Fr.,  hollow  stem. 

John  Sutherland,  64  Liberty  street.  New  York.    16350.    *85.    (xv) 
LuMBRicoiD  Worm. 

L.O.Howard,  Department  of  Agriculture.    16351.    '85.    (xi) 
FossiLiFEROUS  LiBfESTONE,  for  examination. 

Aters  and  Hardman,  Wliite  Pine,  West  Virginia.    16352.    '85.     (xvi) 

Fossils. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  Archer,  Fla.  (through  Geological  Survey).     1635.3.     '85.    (f ) 
Fishes.* 

Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg,  Kussia.    16354.    '65.    (vi) 
Sandstone  bearing  impressions,  probably  of  sticks  and  grasses. 

C.  A.  HiRSCHFELDER,  Torouto,  Canada.    16355.    ^85.    (iii) 
Impure  Feldspar. 

P.  S.  Rbxibus,  Doan's,  Texas.    16356.    '85.    (xvi) 
Iron  Pyrites. 

B.  B.  Sandlin,  Balloon,  Arkansas.     16357.    '85.    (xvi) 
Bows  AND  Arrows,  and  tools  nsed  by  Shasta  Indians  in  making  samo.     (Parchased.) 

L.  W.  Green,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.    163,'>8.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
Larvje  of  Datana  minUira, 

J.  C.  Catlin,  Ravenna,  Ohio.     16359.    '85.    (x) 
Kbptiles,  including  representations  of  BufOj  Bana^  Amblyatomaj  Phrynosonntf  Scelop^- 
ruSf  and  Eumecea  fasoiatus  (382  specimens). 

Dr.R.W.SHUFELDT,  U.S.  Army, Fort Wingate, New  Mexico.    16300.    *85.    (vi) 
Bird  Skins  ;  borrowed  for  study  and  returned. 

Georob  N.  Lawrence,  New  York  City,  Now  York.     16361.    '8r>.    (v,  a) 
RocKWOOD  Pottery  (6  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

Women's  Art  Museum  Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    16362.    'a'».    (ii,b) 
Water  Moccasin,  Tropidonoius  sipedon,  from  District  of  Columbia,  and  box  tortoise, 
Eutcmia  Hrtalia  darsaliSf  from  Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 

L.  M.  Turner,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16363.    '85.    (vi) 

Insects  (1,103  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shupeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    16364.    '85.    (x) 
Royal  Horned  Caterpillar,  CUheronia  regalis,  uncommon  in  Illinois.  • 

E.  B.  Hoke,  Cordova.  Illinois.    16365.    '85.    (x) 
Prehensile-tailed  Porcupine,  Synetherea  mexicauu»j  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  CONKLIN,  Central  Park,  New  York.    16366.    '85.    (iv) 
Garnets  from  Shantung  Province,  China;  found  in  Imd  of  stream. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Holdmes.    16367.    '85.    (xvi) 

•  For  further  information  concerning  this  acc«;8sion  w^e  Report  on  Department  of 
Fishes,  page  169. 
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Garnet  foand  in  tbe  bed  of  a  small  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  Fungcbow,  Sbautiing 
Province,  China. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Holmes  (through  O.T.  Mason).    16368.    '85.    (xvi) 
TouRMAUNE  (3  specimens),  from  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil ;  model  of  a  diamond  crystal ; 
crystals  of  feldspar  (3) ;  pseudomorph  after  leucite,  from  Magnet  Covo,  Arkansas. 
Georos  F.  Kunz,  Hobokeu,  New  Jersey.     16369.    '85.     (xvi) 
Cancrinite,  elseolite^sodalite  (109  specimens),  from  Litchfield,  Maine.    (£xcban;;o.) 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Merchant,  Sonth  Litchfield,  Maine.    16370.    ^85.    (xvi) 
Scotch  Snuff  used  for  '*  dipping"  in  the  Sonthem  States,  said  to  contain  a  mild  al- 
kali, intended  to  counteract  the  acid  secretions  of  the  month.    (Purchase<l.) 

IvBRY,  Owen  &  Co.,  Lynchburgh,  Virginia  (through  W.  F.  Page).     16371. 
'85.     (II,  A) 
Lizard  and  small  snake,  from  Point  Reyes,  California. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merkiam,  Sing  Sing,  New  York.    16372.    '85.     (vi) 
Fish.    Foetal  vivi parens  perch,  Emhiotooaidf  from  Point  Reyes,  California. 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merkiam,  Sing  Sing,  New  York.    16372.    '85.    (vii) 
Cuban  Parrot,  Chrysotis  leucocephalGf  in  the  flesh. 

W.  C.  Weeden,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16373.    '85.     (v,a) 
Pipe  made  of  mottled  stone.    (Exchange.) 

D.  S.  Carvin,  Lyons,  Ohio.     16374.    '85.    (lu) 
Whitney's  Pigmy  Owl,  Micrathene  whitneyi,  from  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphla  (through  Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.). 
16375.    '85.    (v,A) 
Brown-headed  Nuthatch,  Sitta  pusilla  (3  specimens),  and  Western  Sandpiper, 
Ereunetes  oocidentalis  (3  specimens). 
H.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Museuya.    16376.    '85.    ( v,  a) 
Nest  and  Eggs  of  Traill's  and  Acadian  Ftycatchers,  Empidonax  tratUii  and  E.  acadious. 
Dr.  J.  C.  Merrill,  U.  S.  Army,  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio.     16377.    '85.    (v,  b) 
Egos  of  Franklin's  Gull,  Larus  franJclinii  (3  sets).    (Exchange.) 

J.  W.  Preston,  Baxter,  Iowa.    16378.    '85.    (v,b) 
Shale  found  in  conglomerate  and  millstone  grit,  for  examination. 
Newton  Dunyon,  Tooele  City,  Utah.     16379.    '85.    (xvii) 
Arrowheads  (10),  scrapers  (2),  and  leaf-shaped  implements  (2). 

K.  Q.  Smith,  Augusta,  Kentucky.    16380.    '85.    (m) 
Insect.    16381.    '85.    (x) 

Photographs  (10  small  plates)  of  flint  implements  found  at  Hakodate,  island  of  Jesso. 

K.  Amsdkn,  Yokohama,  Japan.     16382.    '85.    (ui) 
Bats. 

II.  L.  PuKSTOX,2  College  avenue,  Rochester,  New  York.     1G^\,    '85.     (iv) 
Green  Hkro.v,  Bntorides  virescena  (skin),  from  District  of  Columbia. 

Clarkxck  Burke,  710  H  street,  Washington.     16384.    '85.    (v,a) 
Cuban  Parrots,  Chrt/^otis  leucocephala  (4  specimens),  in  tbe  flesh. 

W.  C.  Wkedrn,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16385.    '85.     (v,a) 
Insects,  Erastria  caudefacta  (1   specimen),  Pi/ralidcB  (2  specimens),  and  Tineida  (I 
specimen). 

Howard  Shriver,  Wytbeville,  Virginia.     16386.    '85.     (x) 
Red  Bat,  Atalapha  noreboraceiiaisj  in  the  flesh. 

C.  A.  Struart,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16.187.    'av     (iv) 
Plumbago  and  )>rodncts  from  the  graphite  works,  Bloominj^dale,  Nhw  Jorsey. 

Bloomingdale  Graphite  Company,  Bloominj^dalo,  Now  Jnrs«»y.     ii>388.    '85. 

(XVIII) 
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Birds  (35  specios,  48  specimens).    Several  species  new  to  Hie  collection,  from  varioni 
localities. 
H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16389.    '85.     (v,  a) 
MispiCKRL,  or  arsenical  pyrite,  from  Harney  Peak  district,  Dakota. 

Samuel  Scott,  Rapid  City,  Dakota.    16390.    »ri5.    (xviii) 
Quartz,  impure  feldspar,  and  hornblende. 

J.  G.  Settles,  Doans,  Texas.    16391.    '85.    (xvi) 
Indian  Strainer  used  by  Apache  Indians  in  the  preparation  of  '*  ti8wio,''au  intox- 
icating drink  made  from  the  mescal  plant. 
MaJ.  B.J.  D.lRWiN,  U.S.  Army,  Whipple  Barracks,  Arizona.    16392.    'rt5.    (ii,a) 
Quartz  Crystal,  and  two  groups  of  qnartz  crystals,  from  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia. 
Mtron  B.  W.  Hough,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    1G393.    '85.     (xvi) 
Serpentine  Ornament,  from  San  Francisco,  California. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16394.    '85.    (xvi) 
Crania  (513)  and  skeletons  (322)  representing  North  American  vertebrates,  and 
iucluding  birds,  mammals,  fishes,  and  reptiles.     (Exchauge.) 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washiugton,  District  of  Columbia,  through  Dr.  John 
S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  Curator.     16.395.    %\     (xii) 
Aluminum,  illustrating  the  Frishmuth  process  of  extracting  this  material  from  its 
ores. 
Col.  William  E.  Frisumuth,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    1G396.    *85.    (xviii) 
Richardson's  Spbrmophile,  Spermophilus  richardsoni. 

Charles  Ruby,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.     16397.    'K'j.*    (iv) 
Insect  ;  for  examination  and  report. 

John  C.  Schermerhorn,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.     1639?:^.    '85.     (x) 
Fossil  coal.  .^ 

Court  Hamilton,  Bunker  Hill,  Wv»t.Virginia.    16*399.    '85.    (xiv) 
Insects,  from  WythevOle,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     1G4(K).     'a'),     (x) 
Crustacea,  from  Wytbeville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16100.    '85.    (xi) 
Mammals,  Vesperugo  geargianva  (2  specimens),  from  Wytbeville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16400.    "STi.    (iv) 
Bat,  Nyctinomus  hra$ilien$i8,  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  DuGJts,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.    '85.    (iv) 

Fishes,  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  Duges,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     ICAOl,    '85.    (vii) 
CoLEOPTERA,  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  Duafes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    16401.    '85.    (x) 
Birds,  Icterus  eucuUatus  9 ,  Xanthoceplmlas  xanthocephaluSy  JJendroica  trMivOy  Vhaino- 
peplaniteuBf  Calamosp'ua  Hoolorj  Sagornis  nigricanSt  Crotophaga  auif  Ortgx gray$o»if 
Falco  aparcerias,  Accipiter  fu$cu8y  Rhyacophilus  aolilariua  (11  specimens,  11  species). 

Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.    '85.    (v,a) 
Devil  Fish,  probably  Octopus  punctatus  Gabb.,  from  western  coast  of  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.    '85.     (ix) 
Plants  (sent  to  S.  Watson,  Harvard  University,  for  identification). 

Prof.  Alfred  Duofcs,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.    16401.    '85.     (xv) 
Reptiles,  Elaps  fulvius,  Eutmnia  pulchrilatus,  and  E.  sirtopis,  from  Mexico. 

Prof.  Alfred  DuGfes,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.     16401.    '85.    (vi) 
Fossil,  BaculUes  ovatiis  Say,  from  the  Colorado  group  of  the  Cretaceous. 

Miss  Mat  Halsted,  Lexington,  Mississippi.     16402.    '85.     (Xlii,  a) 
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IxsKCT,  Tberaphosoid,  probably  new. 

J.  B.  BowMAX,  Aleman,  Now  Mexico.     16403.    '85.     (x) 
Flexible  Sandstone. 

S.  M.  DuGGEB,  Banner's  Elk,  Watuaga  County,  North  Carolina.    16404.    '85. 

(XVII) 

Kelp  Parchment,  prepared  for  printing ;  the  first  made  in  the  United  States. 

James  6.  Swan,  Port  Townsend,  Washington.    16405.    '85.    (i) 
Kaoun  (2  specimens),  bog  iron  ore  (2  specimens),  and  compact  limonite  (44  speci- 
mens). 
Frank  Burns,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.    16406.    '85.    (xvi) 
Spider,  Epdra,  probably  viratica, 

Lewis  R.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  28  Corning  street,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.   16407.    '85. 
(X) 
Insects  (13  vials),  from  Panama. 

Dr.  George  W.  Nei^on,  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  New 
York  City,  New  York.     16408.    'a">.    (x) 
Reptiles,  Bufo  (1  specimen),  and  Devdrobntea  iinctorius  (4  specimens),  from  Panama. 
Dr.  George  W.  Nelson,  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  and  Dr.  Wolfred  Nelson,  New 
York  City,  New  York.    16408.    '85.    (vi) 
Bird,  Trochalepteron  rufigulare,  a  species  of  Timeliida;^  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
New  to  the  collection. 
George  N.  Lawrence,  New  York,  New  York.    164C9.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Damoijrite,  lepidolite,   cookeite,   cleavlandito,  triphylite,  lepidomelanc,  tripolito, 
topaz,  beryl,  tonrmalinc,  zircon,   muscovite,   apatite,   vesuvianite,  cassiterite, 
gabnite,  colurabite,  etc.  (40  specimens). 
N.  H.  Perry,  South  Paris,  Maine.    16410.    '85.    (xvi) 
Insect,  **  Walking-stick,"  Diapheromera  femorata, 

William  Rear,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    16411.    '8.*).    (x) 
Plant,  Black  Knot,  Spharia  morhosa,  also  Polyporus  sp. 

Mrs.  M.  E."  Wing,  Charlotte,  Vermont.     16412.    '85.     (xv) 
Ethnological  Objects:  Shoes,  slippers,  stockings,  brass  penholder,  inkstand  and 
reed  pens,  fez  caps,  cotton  skull-caps,  hubble-bubble  pipe,  long  pipe-stem,  pipe- 
howls,  paper  lantern,  shepherd's  sheepskin  coat,  Mohammedan  charm,  etc.,  from 
Egyp**  ^^^  *^®  Holy  Land. 
Otis  Bigelow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    1641.*^.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Mammals,  Lynx  rufus  and  Cynomys  ludomcianua  (skins). 

Charles  K.  WORTTIEN,  Warsaw,  Illinois.    16414.    '85.    (iv) 
Crayfishes,  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16415.    '85.     (xi) 
Fungus,  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    '85.     (xv) 
Insects,  from  W^ytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    '85.    (x) 
Sheli^,  Physa  heterostropha  Say,  from  Wytherille,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16415.    '85.    (ix) 
Reptiles,  Coluber  obsoletuSf  Tropidonolua  sipedoity  Carphophiops  amoenuSf  Rana  caiea- 
biana,  Bascanium  constrictor,  Deamognathua  fmca,  and  Spelerpea  tongicandua,  from 
Wytheville,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16415.    '85.    (vi) 
Quartz  (2  specimens),  quartzite,  shale,  chlorite,  and  menaccannite  (2  specimens), 
from  Loudoun  County,  Virginia. 

F.  W.  True,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     lr>4\6.     '8r>.     (xvii) 
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Seals,  Fkoca  grasnlandica  (2  skins). 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Locust  Grove,  New  York.     16417.    '85.    (rv) 
Birds,  TurdM  pallaaif   Vtreo  olivaceiMy  Myiarchua  crinitusj  Empidonax  flariventrit,  Com- 
topu$vireMf  Sphyropicus  rarivs  (7  specimens),  from  New  Hampshire. 

W.  H.  Fox,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16418.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Impure  Quartz,  containing  pyrite  and  sphalerite. 

D.  W.  M.  Wright,  Holly  Brook,  Bland  County,  Virginia.     16419.    '85.    (xvi) 
Insects,  Macro-lepidoptera  (20  species),  collected  in  California  by  Mr.  Charles  Fnchs, 
of  San  Francisco. 

John  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16420.    '85.    (x) 
Copper  Ornament,  from  a  mound  in  Greenup  County,  Ky. 

W.  Kinney,  Scioto  County,  Ohio.    16421.    '85.    (m) 
Pisolite  and  OOlite,  and  concretionary  forms  of  calcite. 

A.  B.QuiN AN,  Dillon,  Montana.     16422.    '85.    (xvi) 
Rocks.    (Exchange.) 

H.  M.  Malling,  Portland,  Maine.    16423.    '85.    (xvu) 
Fossil  Plants,  from  the  coal-measares  of  Indiana,  and  casts  of  plants  in  coal. 

Fletcher  M.  Noe,  130  East  New  York  street,  ludianapolis,  Indiana.    (Sent  to 
Professor  Lesquereaux.)    16424.    '85.    (xiv) 
CiiALCOCiTE,  bomite,  quartz,  chalcopyrite,  calcite,  clay,  copal  and  strontianite  (45 
siiecimens). 

Government  op  Costa  Rica  (through  L.  C.  Quintero,  Unite<l  States  vice-con- 
sul).   16425.    '85.    (XVI) 
Rattlesnake,  Crotalus  confluentus  (skin,  without  head),  from  Colorado. 

Miss  DoTTiE  Blackburn  (through  Col.  J.  Stevenson).    16426.    '85.    (vi) 
Diabase,  from  Lewiston,  Maine. 

George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16427.    'a5.    (xvu) 
Limestone  Conglomerate,  from  West  Virginia. 

Frank  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    16428.    '85.    (xvui) 
Ear  of  Rabbit,  Lcpus  sp.,  with  three  abnormal  homy  growths  upon  it. 

G.  HiLLJE,  Schulenburgh,  Texas.     16429.    '85,    (iv) 
Ceremonial  Object  of  stone  nearly  rectangular,  from  Madison   County,  Indiana, 
and  ceremonial  weapon  resembling  a  double  axe,  from  Jefferson  County,  Indiana. 

George  Spangler,  Madison,  Indiana.    16430.    '85.    (iii) 
Black  Tourmaline,  from  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina. 

Donor  unknown.    16431.    '85.    (xvi) 

Vanadate  of  Lead,  from  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Dr.  H.  G.  TORREY,  U.  S.  Mint,  New  York.     1G4:«.    'a5.    (xviii) 

Auriferous  Calcite. 

Col.  George  L.  Shoup,  Salmon  City,  Idaho.    16433.    'a'*,    (xviii) 

Crystalline  lens  of  a  Cephalopoda  from  Peru. 

George  F.  Kunz,  New  York,  New  York.     1G434.    'STy.    (ix) 

Fish,  Ptcrophrynoidcs  hUtriOj  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hinsdale,  Biloxi,  Mississippi.    16435.    '85.    (vii) 

Siliceous  Concretion. 

C.  C.  Hoffmeister,  Mossy  Creek,  Jefforson  Comity,  Tennessee.    1G436.     *S>. 

(XVIl) 

Bird-skins  (29  species,  30  specimens). 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendirb,  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Custer,  Montana.     16437.    '85. 
(V,A) 
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Birds'  Eggs  (24  specieB),  Oroaoopl€$  montauuSf  Harpoihynchus  rufust  AHlhusludo- 
viciandSf  loteria  vircns^  Leaoosticte  auatralis,  Chondestes  grammica  afrigata,  Spisella 
brewtrif  Pipito  maculattu  arcticuSf  Zamelodia  melanocephala,  Pasaerina  annjtuay 
Calamoapizahicolor,  Agelaiua  phaniceuSf  Icterus  bullocki,  Quiacalus purpureua  amienaj 
Cortus  frugivoru8f  PerUoreiM  obacuruSf  Ereinophila  alpcatris  arenicolaf  EmpidoMax 
mtitimiM,  Colaptea  auratus  hybridM^  Coccyzua  ergthrophthalmuaf  Jaio  americanun^ 
Scops  asio  maxwellicBf  Accipiler  coopcHy  Buteo  swainsonif  witb  two  exceptiona,  fi-om 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Caster,  Montana. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bbndirs,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Caster,  Montana.     16437.    '85. 
(v,B) 

Notched  Sinker,  rude  implements  (5),  ontters  (4),  and  arrowheads  (5). 
A.  F.  Berlin,  Allen  town,  Pennsylvania.    16438.    '85.    (lu). 

Water,  for  analysis. 

Emzy  Taylor,  Georgetown,  Texas.     16439.    '85.    (xvi) 
Crl'stacea,  from  Waynesborougb,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16440.    '85.    (xi) 
Minnows,  trout,  darters,  bass,  sunfishes,  suckers,  etc. ;  from  Waynesborougb,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16440    '85.    (vii) 
Reptiles,  Rana  catcsbiana  (2  specimens) ;  from  Waynesborougb,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16440.    '85.    (vi) 
Shells,  immature  Vivipara;  from  Waynesborougb,  Virginia. 

Col.  M.  McDonald,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16440.    '85.     (ix) 
Spear  Heads  (2),  and  leaf-shaped  implements   (2),  and  a  copper  chisel,  of  whicb 
casts  were  made  in  the  Museum. 

J.  L.  DeWitt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.     16441.    '85.     (iii) 
Arcil«oix)Gical  Objects,  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  Consul,  Nice,  France.    16442.    '85.     (in) 
Insects,  Xame$tra  atlantica  Git.,  Hiidena  deroa  totnx  Brace,  H^.  dubitans  Walk.,6'Ar^to2i<a 
peirealis  Git.,  Eioala propinqualis  Gn.,  from  New  York. 

Dr.  C.  S.  McKnigut,  Saranao  Lake,  New  York.     16443.    '85.     (x) 
Ferruginous  Quartzite. 

James  P.  Dickinson,  Guttenberg,  Clayton  County,  New  York.     16444.    '85. 

(XVII) 
IRIDOSMINE. 

Allen  D.  Wolcott,  Randolph,  Oregon.     16445.    '85.    (xviii) 
ISiRDS,  Sialia  arcthxt,  Lanius  borealiSf  Carpodacus cassiuif  Spinus  arizonw,  PipUomegalo- 
nyx  Falco  nckarrhoniy  Oxyevhus  vociferus  (9  specimens,  7  species). 
Dr.  K.  W.   SiiUFELDT,  U.  S.  A.     Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     16446.    '85. 

(V,  A) 

Black  Tern,  Hgdrochelidon  «unnafiieii«i«(skin)  from  Tuckanuok  Island,  Massachusets. 

WiLL^iKD  Nye,  Jr.,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.     16447.    '85.     (V,  a) 
Nest  of  Blue  Grosbeak,  Guir<wa  omrul^f  from  Gatoesvillo,  Virginia,  with  photograph. 

R.  RiDOWAY,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16448.    '85.     (v,  B) 
Paper  made  from  Indian  corn  fiber. 

Sanderson  Smith,  New  Haven,  Connecticat.     16449.    '85.    (i) 
Necklace  of  old  wampum  beads,  from  Mohawk  Indians,  New  York. 

Otis  T.  Mason,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16450.    '85.    (xvq) 
Serpentine  (13  specimens)  and  basalt  (4  specimens),  from  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16451.    '85.    (xvii) 
Hewn  Planks,  illustrating  aboriginal  metbods  of  lumbering. 

MiLM  Rock,  Panama.    16452.    '85.    (ii,  a)  r^^^^^T^ 
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PiKD-BiLLED  GuEBic,  PodUifmbua  potUceps  (heiul,  foot,  autl  wing). 

Jamks  W.  Rooan,  RoilgerHville,  Tennessee.     10454.     '65.     (v,  A) 
CorPKR  Beads  (C),  perforated  bear^rt  teeth  (2),  bono  pendants  (2),  and  two  pieces  of 
sheet  silver  which  are  of  special  interest,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  giveu  to  Che 
Museum. 
J.  L.  De  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.     1G455.    '85.     (vu) 
NoUTUEUN  PiiALAROPC,  LoHpes  lohatuHy  and  Avocet,  Hcourviroatris  americana,  iu  the 
flesh. 
I.  B.  Bowman,  Alenian,  New  Mexico.     1G45C.    -85.     (v,  a) 
DULUTQ  Gabbeo,  from  Dulnth,  Minnesota. 

Prof.  N.  H.  WiNCUELL,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.     16457.     '85.     (xvii) 
Squash,  resembling  a  duck  in  shape. 

Thomas  Schley  and  W.  T.  Delaplaix-e,  Frederick,  Maryland.     16458.    'OS. 

(XV) 

Chalcedony  anddrusy  quartz  on  chalcedony. 

T.  A.  Britt,  Jacksonville,  Florida.     16459.    '85.     (xvi) 
Fishes,  Semotilaa   bullariSf    Amiurus,    KoccuSf    Fuudulutj   Bhinichthya,  SybofftuUhmg, 
Boleosomay  and  Noiemigonua, 

Benjamin  Miller,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16460.     '85.     (vii) 
MoLLUSK,  Tivela  craasatelloideSj  Conrad,  bored  by  a  predaceous  moUask. 

James  R.  To wnsend,  Los  Angeles,  California.     16461.    '85.    (ix) 

Albino  woodpecker,  Ceniurus  caroUnuSf  Linn. 

Theo.  Lienknecht,  Oliver  Springs,  Tennessee.     16462.    '85.     (v,  a) 
SoRA  Rail,  Porzana  Carolina,  in  the  flesh. 

T.  E.  Skinner,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16463.    'a5.    (v,  a) 

Equine  Antelope,  Eippotragus  equinus,  in  the  flesh. 

Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.     16464.    *8S.    (nr) 
Hydronephelite  with  sodalite  in  Elseolite  syenite;  from  Litchfield,  Maine. 

T.  F.  Lamb,  Portland,  Maine.     16465.     '85.    (xvi) 
Skulls  and  Bones.    16466.    '85.    (xii) 
Larva  of  Platyaamia  cccropia. 

C.  L.  Kilmer,  Little,  Nebraska.     16467.    '85.    (x) 
Cannon  and  gun  carriage  made  of  travertine,  from  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Horatio  J.  Sprague,   United  States  Consul,  Gibraltar,   Spain.     16468.    'SS. 

(XVI) 

Fishes,  SiphostovM  fuBcus,  And  Monocanthus  hispidua, 

Herbert  M.  Knowles,  keeper  life-saving  station.  Point  Judith,  Rhode  Island. 
16469.    'a').    (VII) 
Larva  oi  Phohetron  piihecium,  A.  &  S. 

S.  D.  Haskin,  Waterville,  Minnesota.     16470.    '85.    (x) 
Siliceous  pebble. 

Charles  Miller,  jr.,  Sanborn,  New  York.     16471.    '85.    (xvui) 
Bird,  Lagopua  alpinna^  from  Savoy.     (Exchange.) 

F.  A.  Lucas,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16472.    '85.     (v,  a) 
Silk  Knitting-machine. 

A.  A.  Duly,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16473.    '85.    (i) 
Meadow  Lark,  StumeVanegUcta, 

Gustav  EiSEN,  Fresno,  California.     16474.     '85.     (v,  a) 
Lamprey  Eel,  Ichthijonvjzon^  from  Bear  Creek,  Grayson  County,  Kentucky. 

J.  B.  Marcou,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16475.    '85.     (vii) 
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W0RM8,  from  Bear  Creok,  Graytiou  Couuty,  Kentucky. 

J.  B.  Marcou,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16475.     ^85.     (xi) 
Pupa  of  Lucana%  elrphas. 

WouTH  Sticklky,  Madisonville,  Texas.     1G476.    '85.     (x) 

CliUCKCUKIS  CUOSS-BOW. 

Academy  op  Natuiial  Sciences,  Stockholm,  Swcdou,  through  F.  A.  Smith. 
16477.    »83.     (II,  A) 
BiKD-SKixs  from  Samoa,  as  follows :  Slrix  delioatula,  Halcyon  recurviroaira^  Evdyna- 
mu^  taitienaiSf  Ptilotitf  carunoulata,  Myzomela  nigriventrUf  Phiielhon  flavirostriftj  and 
Ano8  superciliosa.  (10  specimens.) 
Dr.  T.  Canisics,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16478.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Salted  Fisiiks  and  Shrimps. 

D.J.MACGOWAN,Wenchow,China.    16479.    '85.     (i) 
Aboriginal   imple\Ibnts,  material  containing  pieces  of  mica,  and  stone  used  for 
making  mauls  for  obtaining  mica. 

John  B.  Wiggins,  Chula,  Amelia  County,  Virginia.    16480.    '85.    (lu) 
Amrrican  Bittern,  Botaurus  lentiginosua ;  from  the  Potomfto  marshes,  District  of 
Columbia. 

T.  £.  Skinner,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16481.    '85.    (v,  a) 
MiLLERiTE,  from  the  ^'Gap  mine,"  lAncaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Capt.  John  Williams.    Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    16482.    '85.    (xviii) 
**  Dish-rag  Gourd,"  Luffa  cegyplioa, 

B.  C.  Sparrow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16483.    '85.    (xv) 
Pksitr,  polishing  stones  (2),  disk-shaped,  natural  formation,  arrowhead,  sinkers  (2) 
(5  specimens) ;  from  Alabama. 

Frank  Burns,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16484.    '85.    (iii) 
Carved  Tkak-wood  Table,*  with  marble  top ;  from  China. 

164a5.    'a5.     (I) 
Clay  Pipes,*  from  Holland. 

16486.    '1-5.    (II,  A) 
Dried  Fungi*  (over  100  specimens). 

Carl  Schwalb,  Hungary.     16487.    '85.     (xv) 
Automatic  Steam  Heater*  for  railway  cars  (model). 

Michael  Blennkrhasset  Hurley,  Quebec,  Canada.    16488.    '85.    (11,  a) 
Ceremonial  Objects,  carved  stone  tablet,  and  weapon  with  incised  figures,  the  so- 
called  **  Butterfly  "  (casts). 

Dr.  L.  B.  Welch,  Wilmington,  Clinton  County,  Ohio.     16489.     '85.     (iii) 

Confections.* 

Flu.  Ferro  e  Cassanello,  Genoa,  Italy.    16490.    '85.    (i) 
Wool,*  from  Australia  (2  fleeces). 

16491.  '85.     (I) 
Woolen  Goods,*  from  Australia. 

16492.  '85.     (I) 

Artificial  Building  Stones,*  from  Germany. 

16493.  '85.    (XVII) 
Mica,*  large  sheet,  from  Canada. 

16494.  '85.    (XVI) 

Nails,*  forged ;  wire,  tacks  and  rivets. 

Anony.mous  Society  of  Blacksmiths,  Fraucho  Comt6,  France.     16495.    '85. 

(XVIII) 

*"  Received  fronj  lfe\^  QfJo^os  Exposition  through  StJfctQ  Pepartmont, 
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SCRKW  DUIVERS.* 

G.  Mader  A.ND  MCllkr,  Schiiialkaldeii,  Germany.     16496.    'c^.    (ii,  a) 
Sksa»I£  Oil,*  Sesamum  arientale  (2  bottles),  and  peanutoil;  Arachis  kypogwa  (6  bot- 
tles). 
D.  Gross  &  Co.,  Marseilles,  France.    16497.    '65.    (i) 

Cement,*  from  Italy. 
1G498.     '85.     (I) 
Royal  Papkico  Spick*  from  Bada  Pest,  made  by  Marpo  Sc  Wyden ;  and  **  Mooriiih 
national  food.'' 

16498.  '85.     (I) 
Mammal  Skins,*  from  Australia. 

16499.  '85.    (I) 

Seeds,*  from  the  Experimental  Gardens  of  Sweden. 

16500.  '85.     (I) 

Textiles.* 

16501.  '85.    (I) 

Bird- skins,  Lophaphanes  dichrau8,  Cerikia  himalajfana,  BasilevUerus  JUmvcoIhs,  I*rinop9 
graculhiuSf  Sycobrotus  keratenif  Muaophaga  vio/ocea,  Sdtizorhis  zonuruH^  6*.  o/ricaiM^ 
Ortygarotius  mangle j  Aramidea  nigrioana;  from  various  localities. 
Dr.  E.  Rey,  Leipzig,  Germany  (pnrchased).     16562.    '85.    (v,a) 
Mammal  Skins,  PutoHus  viaon  (2  specimens). 

M.  BowsKY,  New  York,  New  Ywk.    16503.    '85    (iv) 
Sword  of  sword-cane  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  Delaware  River  near  the  mouth  ul 
the  Brandy  wine,  covered  with  about  four  inches  of  barnacles. 
A.  A.  Duly,  National  Museum.    16504.    '85.    (i) 
Sword  and  Sgabba&d,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Tripoli  by  Commanflcr  Docai  nr  .iii4 
presented  by  him  to  the  grandfather  of  the  donor. 
Joseph  H.  Brown,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16505.    '85.     (i) 
Minerals. 

State  OF  North  Carouna.    (Through  Colonel  P.  M.  Wilson,  Raleigh.  NMnli 
Carolina.)    16506.    '85.    (xvi) 
Marble. 

W.  S.  Yeates,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16507.    '85.     (xvu) 
Minerals. 

Prof.  Jos£  BoNiLLA,    Zacatecas,  Mexico.     16508.    '85.    (xvi) 
Steatite,*  kaolin,   stibnite,  wavellite,  novaculite,  fibrous  gypsum  and   celesiite. 
(13  specimens). 
State  OF  Arkansas.    (Through  Dr.  J.  Guy  Lewis.)    16509.    '85.     (xvi) 
Corundum  and  Kyanite  (3  specimens),  from  near  Powder  Springs,  Cobb  Couuty, 
Georgia. 
N.  P.  Pratt,  Atlanta,  Georgia.     16510.    '85.    (xiv) 
Catlinite,  Thomsonite  pebbles,  and  Thomsonite  pebbles  in  trap. 

State  of  Minnesota.  (Through  Prof.  N.  H.  Winchell.)     16511.    'a5.     (xvi) 
Magnetite,  from  Champion  Mine,  Marquette  County,  Michigan. 

F.  W.  Noble,  Detroit,  Michigan.     16512.    '85.   (xiv) 
Publications.!    Four  volumes  of  the  Swiss  National  Museum,  at  Zurich. 

GeorgbL.Catlin,  United  States  Consul,  Zurich,  Switzerland.   16513.   '85.   (v) 
Minerals,  t  from  Japan. 

Thomas  B.  Van  Burbn,  Consul-general,  Kanagawa.    16514.    '85.    (xai) 
Book  of  Photographs,  t  from  Palermo.    16515.  '85.    (u,  a) 

*  Beceived  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

tBeceiv^ed  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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Rush  Tablk,  from  China.    1651C.    '85.     (ii,  a) 

Tooth  of  receut  horse,  Equiui  cahallua^sn^erioT  molar;  also  sampleo  of  coal  forma- 
tion. 
Dr.  A.  Van  Clrrf,  Sorauton,  Pennsylvania.     16517,    '85.    (iv) 
Carolina  Wrrn,  ThraoihoruB  ludwidanua,  from  Branchville,  Maryland. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Bran,  U.  S.  National  Mnseum.    16518.    '85.    ( v,  a) 
Trrrrstrial  Globe.*    16519.    '85.    (i) 

Materia  Mrdica \*  01,  Eucalypti^  Syr,  Eucalypti  rostratce,  Syr,  Euoalypii globuH(l  pint 
each) ;  Gummi  Eucalypti  rostratcB  (4  onnces) ;  Gummi  Eucalypti  oWqucB  (2  onnces) ; 
Eucalyptine  (|  oance);  01,  Atheroaperm,  mosoh,  (ionnce);  Eucalyptus  diainfectant 
pastilles  (6) ;  Bed  gnm  lozenges  (4  oances) ;  Eeaina  Pint  calitritia  (2  ounces) ;  and 
box  of  pare  carbonate  of  magnesia.  16519.  '85.  (i) 
Jew  FISH,  t  Promiorops  itaiara;  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

E.G.Blackford,  80  Fnlton  Market, New  York.  16520.  '85.  (vii) 
Seeds  and  qum,*  from  Sierra  Leone,  Africa.    16521.  '85.    (i) 
Tapa Cloth,*  from  Sandwich  Islands.   16522.  '85.  (u,  A) 
Rude  Harp  *  nsed  by  the  natives  of  Chamnla,  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Commission  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.    16523.    '85. .  (i) 
Ramie  Products,*  illnstrating  the  ramie  industry. 

C.  Andres,  agent.    16524.  '85.    (i) 
Russian  Yoke*  for  three-horse  vehicle. 

Charles  G.  Hoffmann,  agent  for  Rnssia.    16525.  '85.  (ii,  a) 
Seeds  and  Fibers  *,  from  Teheran,  Persia. 

16526.  '85.   (I) 

Limonite,*  micaceous  hematite,  magnetite,  galena,  native  copper,  chaloopyrite, 
asphaltnm,  bomite,  ulexite,  quartz,  pyrolusito,  orthoclase,  selenite,  garnet,  pyr- 
rhotite  and  turquoise,  from  Persia. 

16527.  '85.    (XVI) 
Rocks*  (2  specimens)  from  Persia. 

16527.   '85.   (XVII) 
Fossil  Plants  *  (2  specimens)  from  Persia. 

16527.  '86.    (XIV) 

Peas  and  beans  *  from  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

16528.  '85.    (I) 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia*  (15  pounds). 

Thomas  Jennings,  Cork,  Ireland.    16529.  '85.    (i) 

Carpological  specimens,^  produced  by  W.  R.  Guilfoylo,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Victoria,  Australia. 
Government  of  Victoria,  Victoria,  Australia.    16530.  '85.    (xv) 

Seal  Oils  *  and  fish  guano,  from  Newfoundland. 
16531.  '85.    (I) 

Sugar  and  Rum.* 

Samuel  Barber  &,  Co.,  Georgetown,  Demerara.    16532.  '85.    (i) 

Chicory  Root,*  kiln  dried,  and  prepared  chicory. 
16533.   '85.     (I) 

•  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  the  Department  of  State. 
fFor  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  report  on  Department  of 
Fishes,  page  167. 
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Cotton  Fabrics,*  from  Rassia. 

16534.  '85.    (I) 
Palmetto  Cord,*  from  Africa. 

16535.  '85.    (I) 

SuiJ*HUR,*  cinnabar,  etc.  (22  specimens). 

PiETRO  Marano,  Catania.     16536.   '85.     (i) 
Crochet  Lace,*  Irish. 

DUYER  &  Co.,  Cork,  Ireland.     16537.   '85.    (i) 
Candied  Fruits/  from  Italy. 

Giuseppe  Bruno,  Palermo,  Italy.    16538.  '85.    (i) 

Taro  Flour.* 

Alden  Fruit  and  Taro  Company,  Wailuku,  Hawaiian  Islands.    16539.  '85w 

(0 
Candied  Fruits,*  from  Italy. 

Gav.  Sal.  Re  Guildi,  Palermo,  lUly.    16540.  '85.    (i) 

Canned  Goods,*  from  (Germany. 

J.  H.  PiLLMAN,  Brannscbweig,  Germany.     16541.  *85.    (i) 
Thermometers.  * 

16542.  '85.    (I) 
Rubber  Goods,*  samples. 

Letland  Rubber  Company,  Preston,  Lancashire,  England.    16543.   '85.    (i) 

Seines*  (48),  from  Scotland. 

J.  AND  W.  Stuart,  Masselborgh,  Scotland.    16544.    '85.    (i) 
Carved  Gourds*  (5),  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
•16545.    '85.    (II,  A) 

Fibers.* 

E.  CobAt,  Bologne,  France.    16546.    '85.    (ii,a) 
Woolen  and  Cotton  Goods,*  from  Anstria-Hnngary. 

16547.  'a5.     (I) 

Chinese  ''God  of  War"*  and  palankeen,  lacquered  and  siWered. 

16548.  '85.     (I) 

Java  Tea,*  rice,  indigo,  cinchona  bark,  gam  da  mar,  copal,  India  rabber,  etc 

W.  SCHOFFER  &  Co.,  Rotterdam,  Netherlands.    16549.    '85.    (i) 
Hand  Loom,*  from  Africa;  and  map,  from  Vienna. 

16550.    '85.    (II,  A) 
Liquors  and  Maraschino  Essence.* 

16550.    '85.     (I) 
Crystallized  Potash.* 

16550.    '85.    (xvin) 
Magnesium  Sulphate  with  sodiam  chloride,  from  mineral  water,  from  Palo  Pinto 
Connty;  for  examination. 

D.  H.  Gibson,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas.    16551.    '85.    (xvi) 

Birds'  Nests  (9  specimens). 

Charles  W.  Richmond,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.   16552.  '85.   ( v,  b) 
Sagenetic  Quartz. 

Robert  Claywell,  Morganton,  North  Carolina.    16553.    '85.    (XTi) 
Insects,  Macro-lepidoptera,  mostly  NoctuidWf  from  the  Adirondack  Moan  tains. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Mcknight,  Saranac  Lake,  New  York.    16554.    '85.    (x) 

•Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  Stat^ 
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Woods.* 

Maj.  A.  J.  Studer,  United  States  Consnl,  Singapore,  India.    16555.    '85.    (xv) 

WooDKN  Shoes.* 

Maj.  A.  J.  Studeb,  United  States  Consnl,  Singapore,  India.    16555.   '85.    (u,  a) 

Red  Fossil  Orb,  and  brown  ore ;  for  examination. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Morgan,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16556.    'SS.    (xviii) 

Fossil  Bones:  shoulder-blade,  metacarpal,  etc.,  of  a  horse;  probably  Protohippu» 
parvuhis  Marsh,  and  other  fragments. 

S.  F.  Fleharty,  Antelopeville,  Nebraska.    16557,    '85.    (iv) 

Larva  of  Eriaialia  tenax;  for  examination. 

Dr.  O.  R.  Early,  Columbus,  Kentucky.    16558.    '85.    (x) 

Spear  Point  (New  Zealand)  and  Scotch  plowman's  spoon. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Horn,  Redding,  Shasta  County,  California.    16559.    '85.    (n,A) 

Fibres,*  from  Brazil. 
16560.    '85.    (I) 

Vegetable  Oils  and  seeds.* 

L.  C.  Bote,  United  States  Consular  Agent,  Bonaire,  West  Indies.     16561.    '85. 
(I) 
Minerals.* 

L.  C.  Bote,  Bonaire,  West  Indies,     16561.    '85.    (xvi) 

SuGAi^s*,  from  Sandwich  Islands. 

16562.  '85.    (I) 

Cotton  and  Worsted  Fabrics,*  from  Scotland. 

16563.  '85.    (I) 

Twist  Tobacco.* 

16564.  '85.    (I) 

Lacquered  Box  and  Book  Cover,*  from  Teheran,  Persia. 

16565.  '85.    (u.  A) 
Wools,*  from  Australia. 

16566.  '85.    (I) 

Hops  and  Gums,*  from  Australia. 

16567.  '85.     (I) 
Leather,*  from  Australia. 

16568.  '85.    (I) 
Olive  Oil  and  orange  water.* 

SociiTJ^  Anonyms,  Nice,  France.    16569.    '85.    (i) 
Embroideries,'  from  Switzerland. 

£.  P.  Bbauchamp,  United  States  Consul,  Saint  Galle.    16570.    '85.    (i) 

ANTIMONY.t 

Japanese  Commission.    16571.    '85.    (xviii) 
Pictures,*  illustrating  manners  and  customs  of  various  nations. 

16572.    '85.    (n,A) 
Fancy  Baskets*  and  cigar  cases. 

Th.  Eichmann,  Prussia.   16573.    '85.    (n,  a) 
Photographs*  of  scenes  in  Newfoundland,  Italy,  and  Honolulu. 

16574.'  '85.     (II.  A) 

*Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  tlxroagh  Department  of  State, 
t  Beceived  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Hok/  axo,  and  ecytbe,  hand  made,  from  ThariiigeD,  Germany. 

G.  T.  MosHER,  United  States  Consul,  Sonneberi;,  Germany.    16575.    '85.    (ii,a) 
SwAiN'80N*8  Warbler,  Helinaia  awainsoni  (exchange). 

AktuurT.  Wayne,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    16576,    '85.     (v,a) 
Nest  and  £qgs  of  Swainson's  Warbler,  Helinaia  aioatMoni. 

Arthur  T.  Wayne,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.    16576.    '85.    (v,b) 
Bronze  Grackle,  Quiacalua  (eneua  and  Red  Crossbill,  Loxia  americana, 

George  Marshall,  Laurel,  Maryland.    1G577.    '85.    (v,a) 
Great  Horned  Owl,  Buho  virginianua, 

Robert  Ridgway,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    1G578.    '85.    (v^  a) 
Mineral  containing  manganesci  for  examination. 

Miss  L.  A.  B.  CORNACK,  Genito,  Powhatan  County,  Virginia.     16579.     '83. 

(XVIII) 

AsPHALTUM,  for  examination. 

James  M.  Grigsby,  Montague,  Texas.     16580.    '85.    (xviii) 
••Puller,"  used  for  chopping  pine  trees;  from  North  Carolina. 

J.  C.  Russell,  Richmond,  Virginia.     16531.    '85.     (i).. 
Soap  Powdii>r. 

Charles  De  Schmidt,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.    16582.    '85.    (i) 
Fish,  Selene  galluSf  from  North  Carolina. 

M.  Wilson,  Centre  Market,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16583.    '85. 
(vn) 
Lepidolite,  pink  tourmaline,  green  tourmaline,  spodumene,  and  cleavelandite  (37 
specimens)  (exchange). 

£.  M.  Bailey,  Andover,  Maine.     16584.     '85.     (xvi) 
Silk  Worms  and  cocoons,  Samia  cynthia, 

C.  M.  Fouch6,  Kuoxville,  Tennessee.     16r>85.    '85.     (x) 
Land  Tortoise,*  Ciatudo  Carolina,  from  Symmcs,  Ohio. 

John  S.  Pollock,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16586.    '85.    (vi) 
Rubber  Balls.* 

MOnden  and  Hildesheim,  Miinden,  Germany.     16587.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
Tapa  Cloth,*  from  Polynesia. 

16588.    '85.    (II,  A) 
Baskets,*  from  Polynesia. 

16588.    '85.    (II,  A) 
Rock  Drill,  similar  to  those  used  in  driving  the  Washington  Aqueduct  tunnel. 

Capt.  Thomas  W.  Symons,  U.  S.  Army,  Washington.    16589.    '85,    (xviu) 
Wooden  Sandals,*  from  Tripoli  (1  pair). 

16590.    '85.     (II,  A) 
Baskets,*  from  Tripoli. 

16590.  '85.    (u,A) 

Wool  and  Leather  Sandals,"  from  Germany  (3  pairs). 

16591.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Boots  and  Shoes^  worn  by  lumbermen  in  Canada  (4  pairs). 

16592.  '85.    (II,  A) 
Cotton  Fabrics,*  from  Canada. 

16592.    '85.     (I) 
Negatives  of  microscopic  sections  of  iron  and  steel  (copied  and  returned). 
F.  L.  Garrison,  Radnor,  Pennsylvania,  16593.    '85.     (xviii) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State, 
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Insects,  showing  variations  of  species  ot  Agrotis  (19  specimens.) 

W,  W.  &LL,  Albany,  New  York.     16594.    '85.    (x) 
Ores. 

P.  P.  Boyd,  Fisher,  Pennsylvania.    16595.    '85.    (xviii) 
Pottery,  from  Panama  (T). 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  N.    16596.    '85.    (ii,  b) 
Bird  skins.      Parus  tumeri,  Jcanthis  exilipeSf  Plectrophanes  nivalis^   P.  hyperhoreus 
(recently  discovered),  Zonotrichia  coronataf  Pasaerella  townaendiif  PerisoreM  fumi- 
fronSj  Nyotale  ridhardaoni,  Sarnia  caparochf  Lagopus  rupeatriSy   L.   albuSf    THnga 
maculata,  T.  ptiloenemis^    T,   coaesif  Anas  acutaf  Somateria    spccatabilia   Oceano- 
droma  farcatOf  Simorhgnchua  cristatellus,  antl   Uria  californica  (71  specimens,  19 
species),  from  Alaska. 
J.  W.  Johnson,  Ounaiaska,  Alaska,  16597.    '85.     (v,  a) 
Elk  Skin  and  antlers  in  the  velvet. 

E.  W.  Nelson,  Springerville,  Arizona.    16598.    '85.    (i) 
Antiquities,*  from  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco,  New  Mexico. 

E.  W.  Nfxson,  Springerville,  Arizona.     16598.     '85.     (ii,  A) 
Pottery,  from  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco,  New  Mexico. 

E.  W.  Nelson,  Springerville,  Arizona.     16598.    '85.    (ii,  a)  ' 
ORAS.S-CLOTH  BlaxketI  (African),  from^orocco. 

16599.    '85.    (II.  A) 
China-ware.  X 

Moore  A  Co.,  Langton,  Staffordshire,  England.    16600.    '85.    (i) 

MAJOLICA-WARE.t 

Hugo  L  ON  ITZ,  Nenhaldenslehen,  Prussian  Saxony.    16601.    '85.    (i) 
Vases,  t 

Clement  Massier,  Golfe  Juan,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France.    16602.    '85.    (x) 
China- WAR  E.f 

Wallis,  Gimson  &  Co.,  England,  16603.    '85.     (i) 
China-ware,  t 

£RDM.%Jf  SCHLEQELMICH,  Suhl,  Prussian  Saxony.     16604.    '85.    (i) 
China  and  Earthen  WARE.t 

Wedgwood  &  Co.,  Tunstall,  Staffordshire,  England.     16605.    '85.    (i) 
Terra-cotta  Vases,  glazed  hricks,  etc.t 

Balfour  and  Co.,  Longton,  Staffordshire,  England.    16606.    '85.    (x) 
PORCKLAIN-WARE,  dinner-platcs,  cups,  saucers,  etc.  (67  pieces).t 

T.  C.  Brown,  Westhead,  Moore  &  Co.,  Stoke-upon -Trent,  England.    16607. 
'85.    (1) 
Stoneware,  hasins,  etc.,  firom  Russian  Poland. 

Kasimir  Chivulski  Cmielon,  Russian  Poland.     16608.     '85.     (i) 
Marine  Shells  (4  species),  from  Boca  Ciega  Bay,  Florida. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.    16605.     '85.     (i,  x) 
Red  Cotton,!  and  cloth  made  of  same,  from  Malta. 

16610.  '(SO.    (I) 
AusTRAUAN  Woods,  t  in  hook  form. 

16611.  '85.    (XV) 
PLANKS,t  from  Australia. 

16611.  '85.    (I) 
Brazilian  Woods.! 

16612.  'a5.     (XV) 

•For  further  information  see  report  o\\  Department  of  Archaiology,  page  108. 
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PoRTLAXD  Cement,*  materials  exhibiting  it«  compositioD. 

TOEPFFER,  Grawitz  &  Co.,  Stettin,  Germany.     16613.    '85.     (xviii) 
Canned  Meats,  vegetables,  etc.* 

L.  Grader  &  Hartwig,  Gotha,  Albertsbod.    16614.    *85.    (i) 
Irish  Butter.* 

T.  J.  Clanchys,  Munster  Dairies  Depot,  Cork,  Ireland.    16615.    *e3,    (i) 
Leaf-Tobacco,*  from  Java  and  Sumatra. 

W.  ScHOFFER  &  Co.,  Rotterdam.    16616.    '85.    (i) 
Petroleum,*  from  Russia. 

16617.    '85.    (xviu) 
Cotton  Fabrics,*  from  Russia. 

16617.    '85.    (u) 
Boots  and  Shoes,*  firom  Russia. 

16617.  '85.     (11,  A) 

Porcupine,  Ceroolubes  prehemilU  in  the  flesh. 

Zoolog:cal  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (througli 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.). 

16618.  '85.    (IV) 

Bird,  Eulahes  intermedia,  from  Siam. 

Miss  Eleanor  Reynolds,  Chestnut  faill,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    1661d. 
'85.    (v,A) 
Brick  from  the  wall  of  China. 

MissREYNOLDsKRUGfWastiingtoCi  District  of  Columbia.     16620.    '85.    (i) 
Pale  Bat,  Anthroious  palliduB  and  young  mouse,  Hetperomtja  sp. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    16621.    '85.    (iv; 

Fishes,  from  Mexico. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Ohio.     16621.    '85.    (vu) 
Reptiles  (471  species),  from  Mexico. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    16621.    '85.    (vi) 
Ore  containing  particles  of  metallic  copper,  for  examination. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Db  Rosear,  Primrose,  Lee  County,  Iowa,    16622.    '85.    (xnn) 

Box  Tortoise,  Ciatttdo  caroZtna,  from  Symmes,  Ohio. 

John  8.  ?ollock,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16623.    '85.    (vi) 

Veortable  Charcoal,  for  examination. 

F.  H.  Williams,  Bristol,  Connecticut.     16624.    '85.    (iii) 

"  Indian  Pipe,"  or  "  corpse  plant,"  Monotropa  uniflora  L.,  for  examination. 
J.  A.  Taylor,  Stanherry,  Missouri.    16625.    '85.    (xv) 

Spider,  Epeira  riparia,  for  examination. 

M.  E.  Sawyer,  Dickson,  Tennessee.    16626.    '85.    (x) 

Harijin's  Hawk,  Buteo  harlanU    A  very  valuable  accession. 

BuRDETTE  Hassett,  Howard  Centre,  Iowa.    16627.    'ft'i  (v,  a) 

Salmon,  Salmo  aalar,  Juv  (9  species). 

A.  G.  Cheney,  Glens  Falls,  New  York.    16628.    '85.    (vu) 

SiucATB  OP  Alumina,  probably  kaolin,  for  examination. 

H.  White,  San  Bernardino  County,  Califomia.    16629.    '85.    (xvi) 

Marine  Shells,  from  Florida  (108  species). 

Charles  T.  Simpson,  Braiden  Town,  Florida.    16630.    '85.    (ix) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  tiirongli  Department  of  State. 
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Photographs  (53)  of  scenes  in  Jamaica  (exchange). 

S.  C.  Brown,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     16631.    '85.    (ii,  jl) 
SXAKR,  DiadophU  punciatuSf  from  Arlington,  Virginia. 

William  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16632.    '85.    (vi) 
Dogs  (9  skeletons). 

Samuel  Einstein,  pound  master,  Washington^  District  of  Columbia.     16633. 
'85.     (xu) 

Oil  Lamp,^  made  of  brass,  from  Tetuan,  North  Africa.     16634.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Bbtel-ciiewers'  Outfit,'*  leaf,  lime,  betel  nut,  tobacco,  and  cutter,  from  South  Asia. 

16635.    '85.    (II,  A) 
Guimbre,*  a  musical  instrument,  from  Tanfi:ier,  Morocco.     16636.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
Veil,*  fillet,  slippers  (1  pair),  and  child's  shoes  (2  pairs).    16637.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Screen,*  mandarin's  silk  robes  (2),  and  pair  of  ladies'  shoes. 

16638.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Cup,*  can,  and  tube,  lacquered,  from  Corea. 

16639.  '85.     (II,  A) 
Betel-nut  Chewer's  Outfit.* 

A.  G.  Studer,.U.S.  Consul,  Singapore,  India.     16640.    '85.     (ii,  a 
Harness,*  reins,  halters,  cords,  etc. 

A.  and  J.  Biezenaar,  Gouda,  Holland.     16641.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
Wooden  Shoes,*  carved  (3  pairs). 

16642.    '85.     (II,  A) 
Photogravures  of  Extinct  Reptiles,*   Hylccobatrachus  eroyii^  Bermisaartiu  Fagesii^ 
Goniophalis  8imn8f  Iguanodon  mantelHj  L  bernUsar tensity  and  ChUracepkalus  dumoniif 
from  Belgium. 

16642.  '85.     (VIII.) 

Cloth  Slippers*  (10  pairs),  from  Germany. 

16643.  '85.    (II,  A) 
Statuettes*  of  Cows  (5),  from  Wirtemberg. 

George  L.  Catun,  U.  S.  consul,  Stuttgart.    16644.    'a'>.    (ii,  a) 

Shepherd  Check  Shawl,  from  Scotland. 

16646.  '85.    (II,  A) 
Chopping  Board&*  (3)  and  piggin. 

16647.  '85.    (II,  a) 

MocTrish  Gillaba,*  from  Morocco,  Africa. 

16648.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Velvet  Purse*  and  cigar  case,  from  Fez. 

16649.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Palmetto  Basket*  and  wallets,  from  Africa. 

16650.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Sword,*  scabbard,  brush,  water  bottle,  etc.,  illustrating  leather-work. 

16651.  '85.    (II,  A) 

Brass  Trays,*  from  Africa. 

Abraham  Coros,  U.  S.  Consular  Agent,  Mogador,  Africa.     16652.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Seed  Necklace  •  and  wallet,  from  New  Zealand.     16653.     '85.     (ii,  a) 
Whip  *  or  brush,  from  Samoa.    16651.     '85,     (ii,  a) 
Vegetable  Silk.* 

Henry  Peale,  U.  S.  Consul,  Santiaj^o,  Cap<^  Verde  Islands.     1665-t.    'H5.     (i) 

*  Keoeived  from  New  Orleana  Kxpositiou  throu;;h  Department  of  State. 
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Photographs  of  plaster-casts  of  a  funeral  columa  at  Uxmal,  Yucatan. 
Dr.  Le  Plonokox,  Uxmal,  Yucatan.     16655.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Basrktry.* 

Mexican  Commissioker,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    16656.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Straw  Placque,*  from  Estatoa  de  Colon. 

Mexican  Commissioner,  Oaxaca,  Mexico.    16657.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

JiCARAS*  and  stands,  from  Central  America.    16658.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Bark  Canoe,^  from  Chippewa  Indians,  Canada.    16659.    '&'>.    (ii,  a) 

Seed  Cells  of  Caoumis  asinus*  used  as  sponges  and  strainers.    Also  a  bonnet  made 
of  the  same  material,  from  British  Guiana. 
William  Fresson.    16660.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

Seed  Mat  and  Basket.* 

C.  E.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Consul,  Antigua,  West  Indies.    16661.    '85.    (u,  a) 

Turquoise  (108  species),  in  gangue,  New  Mexico. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16662.    'SS. 

(XVI) 

Ferruginous  Sandstone,  for  examination. 

O.  A.  Blackman,  Leavenworth,  Crawford  County,  Indiana.  16663.  '85.  (xvii) 
Bird-skins ;t  95  specimens  mounted  (mostly  in  excellent  style),  59  species ;  collected 
in  the  States  of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico ;  forming  part  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment exhibit  at  New  Orleans.  A  very  valuable  acquisition  to  the  collection,  espec- 
ially on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  mounting.  Several  species  are  thus  for  the 
first  time  added  to  the  exhibition  series,  while  many  old  and  poorly-mounted  speci- 
mens have  been  replaced  by  thDse  of  the  present  collection. 

The  Mexican  Geographical  and  Exploring  Commission,  through  Prof.  F.  Ferrari 
Perez.    16664.    '85.    (V,  a) 

Insect,  probably  Lucilia  or  a  Sarcophagid. 

Lavinia  C.  Dundore,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     1666',.     '85.     (xi) 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli-glutinie. 

Louis  Treres  &  Co.,  Turenne,  France.    16666.    '85.    (i) 

RivoLi  HuBfMiNG  Bird,  Eugenea  fulgens  (7  specimens). 

F.  Ferrari  Perez,  Puebla,  Mexico.    16667.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Birds  (91  specimens,  69  species),  from  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 

C.  W.  Beckham,  Smithsonian  Institution.    16668.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Photographs  of  limestone  quarries  in  Warren  County. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Proctor,  Lexington,  Kentucky.    (Through  George  P.  Merrill.; 

16669.  '85.    (XVII) 

Reeves  Pheasant,  Phaaianua  reevesi^  S  in  the  flesh.    Prior  to  this  accpRsion  tiie 
Museum  collection  had  but  one  of  these  birds,  a  female. 
Zoological  Gardens  of  Philadelphia.     (Through  Arthur  E.  Brown,  K.^].) 

16670.  m.    (V,  A) 

Chlorite,  asbestus,  and  kyanite  in  quartz. 

George  W.  Lendereg,  Roxbury,  Connecticut.    16671.    '5»5.     (xvi) 

ScANDiA  Phosphor-tin. 

Lewander  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    16672.    '85.    (xviii) 

•  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
t  For  complete  list  of  the  natural  history  collections  made  by  the  CommiHsiou,  see 
'» Proceedings  United  States  National  Museum,"  vol.  9,  1886,  pp.  1;2&-199. 
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Spear-hbads  (U),  and  a  leaf-shaped  implement,  from  Randolph  County,  Indiana. 
Alex.  C.  Black,  Sar^reon-GeneraPs  Office,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
16673.    '85.     (Ill) 

Insects,  Mallodon  (I  specimen),  Proculua  (6  specimens),  Pasaalus  (1  specimen),  Area- 
cinu9  longimanns  (5  specimens),  Crom  Guatemala. 

Miles  Rock,  1430  College  Hill  Terrace,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
10674.    'd5.    (X) 

HoGNOSE  Snake,  Heterodon  platyrhinua, 

Charles  A.  Bruff,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia.    16675.    '85.    (vi) 

Decomposed  Material. 

Richard  Slanet,  Payson,  Arizona.    16676.    '85.    (xviii) 

Earthenware  Vases  and  ornamental  pitchers.* 

Thomas  Forester  &  Sons,  Longton,  Staffordshire,  England.    16677.    '85.    (i) 

Horse-teeth  and  skeleton  snake,  from  Todd's  Limekiln  Quarry,  near  Cartersville, 
Barton  County,  Georgia.    (Returned.) 
John  P.  Roqan,    (Through  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.)    16678.    '85.     (xii) 

Insect,  Polyphylla  lO-Uneatat  Saj. 

N.H.Brown,  Lander,  Wyoming.    16679.    '85.    (x) 

Birds'  Eogs,  Soop$  asio  trichopaiSt  from  Fort  Lowell,  Arizona. 

Capt  Charles  E.  Bendire,  Fort  Custer,  Arizona.    16680.    '85.    (v,  b) 

Arctic  Towhee,  Pipilo  aroticu$  (skin). 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendire,  Fort  Custer,  Arizona.    16681.     '85.    (v,  a) 

BiRDSt :  PyrodervB  orenooenais,  from  Venezuela,  and  Pharonuusrua  mocoinOy  from  Guate- 
mala. 
Commissioner  of  Venezuela.    16682.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Htdroids,  corallines  and  barnacles,  from  Cape  Flattery,  W.  I. 

James  G.  Swan,  Fort  Townsend,  Washington  Territory.    16683.    '85.    (xi) 

Scallops  and  other  shells,  Peoten  oaurinuSf  and  Olivella  hiplicata  Say,  from  Cape 
Flattery. 

James  Q.  Swan,  Port  Townsend,  Washington  Territory.    16683.    '85.    (ix) 
SiLiciFiED  coral,  pTobably  Mioheliva  sp. 

D.  S.  Deering,  Independence,  Iowa.    16684.    '8S.    (xui,  a) 
Grasses,  Erianthua  alopecuraidea—E,  aawharoideaf  Michx,  E,  hrevibarhifff  Michx.  and 

Soirpua  ^riophorum,  Michx. 

R.  S.  Owen,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.    166(^.    '85.    (xv) 
Dried  Hydroid. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisbnme,  Alaska.    16686.    '85.    (xi) 
Skull  of  an  eel-pout,  probably  an  ondescribed  species  of  Zoarcca. 

Samuel  Wilmot,  Newcastle,  Ontario,  Canada.    16687.    '85.    (vii) 
PLANTS.t    A  large  and  valuable  collection,  inclading  about  1,500  species,  from  the 

West  and  Southwest. 

V.  Havard,  assistant-surgeon,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York.    16688. 
'85.    (XV) 

Marine  Invertebrates,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,. Districc  of  Columbia*    16689.    '85.    (xi) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  ExxK>sition. 

t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
X  This  collection  is  treated  of  by  the  donor  in  a  paper  published  in  ''  Proceedings 
U.  S.  National  Mosonm,"  vin,  Sept.  23, 1885,  pp.  449-^533. 
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MoLLUSKS,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689. 
Batrachian,  Bana  cateahiana. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.    16689.    'BS.    (xi) 
Birds,  Ampelis  cedrorum,  Sterna  paradiaea  8,  hirundo  (?),  Oceanodroma  leueorhoa,  and 
Oceanitea  oceanUms. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16689.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Mammals,  Putoriua  viaon  Condylura  oriatata,  Erethrizon  daraatua,  and  Ardomya  monax, 
from  Wood's  Holl. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16689.    '83.    (iv) 
Insects,  Blatta  aurinamenaia,  Camponoiua  pennayhanicua,  PeUdnua  polycerator,  etc. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    16689.    '85.     \t) 
Coke. 

J.  H.  Brumwell,  Roanoke,  Virginia.    16690.    '85.    (xvni) 
ANTiQumES.    A  collection  of  75  specimens,  including  a  flake,  11  arrow-heads,  2  ham- 
mer-stones, 3  grooved  axes,  2  mauls.  7  rubbing-stones,  metate,  pestle,  mortar,  2 
arrow-shaft  straighteners,  fragment  of  a  stone  Implement  of  unusual  shape,  pol- 
ishing stone,  small  paint  muUer  (f ),  cylindrical  stone,  stone  tube  (pipe  f ),  2  shell 
ornaments,  7  quartz  crystals,  piece  of  unworked  turquois,  clay  vessel,  4  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  and  22  fragments  of  stone  implements  and  natural  formations, 
from  Fort  Thomas,  Ariz.    Purchased. 
J.  H.  Carlton,  Fort  Thomas,  Arizona.    16691.    '85.    (iii) 
Helmet,  made  of  silver,  ornamented  with  bosses  of  st&el,  with  a  leather  cape  attached, 
lined  with  embroidered  silk. 
D.  W.  Zantzinqer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16692.    '85.     (u,  a) 
Japanese  Bread,  presented  to  D.  W.  Zantzinger  in  1858  by  the  Japanese  Lection. 

D.  W.  Zantzinger,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16692.    '85.     (i) 
Mineral,  for  examination. 

A.  L.  Yhckley,  Doans,  Wilbarger  County,  Texas.     16693.    '85.     (xvi) 
Madras  Catamaran,  for  one  man,  one  paddle  (model).    Obtained  by  Rev.  C.  H.  8. 
Dall. 
WiLLLAJf  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16694.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Rocks.    (Exchange.) 

Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    16695.    '85.    (xvii) 
Rocks,  £rom  Massachusetts. 

George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16696.    '85.    (xvii) 
STALAQBaTio  Marble,  from  the  Luraj  Cave,  Virginia. 

Henry  Horan,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    16697.    '85.    (xvii) 
Earth,  for  analysis. 

W.  F.  Chaplin,  Orangebnrgh,  South  Carolina.     16698.    '85. 
Albite. 

Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  Sanborn,  New  York.    16699.    '85.    (xxi) 
Eskimo  Kyak.    Purchased  while  donor  was  with  the  Greely  Relief  Expedition. 

C.S.McLain,  U.S. Navy.    16700.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Lump-fish,  Cyclopterua  lumpua, 

F.  C.  Jessup,  keeper  Petuuk  L.  S.  Station,  West  Hampton,  New  York,     16701. 
'85.    (vu) 
Fitlourite  and  sand. 

A.  N.  Abbott,  Union  Grbve,  Illinois.    16702.    *85.    (xvii) 
Sakderlino,  Calidria  arenariaf  shot  at  Gravely  Run.  Virginia. 

John  Dowbll,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16703.    '85.     (v,  a) 
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Elbctric  Eel,  Oymnotua  eUciri(m$. 

E.  a.  Blackford,  80  Faltou  Market,  New  York.    16704.    '85.    (vii) 
Pygmy  Sperm  Whale,  Kogia  hrevicepej  ^ ,  juv. 

C.  T.  Grimm,  Loveladies  Island,  New  Jersey.    16705.    '85.     (iv) 

Pygmy  Sperm  Whale,  Kogia  brevioep$y  $  ad. 

Joel  Ridoway,  Barnegat  City,  New  Jersey.    16706.    '85.    (iv; 
Owl,  Glaucidium  gnoma^  from  San  Francisco,  California. 

H.  W.  Turner,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16707.    '85.    (v,  a) 
'*  Skate,"  canght  at  Fortress  Monroe. 

James  Goddbn,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia.    16708.    '85.    (vii) 
King-fish,  MenHoirrus  nehulosus. 

I.  P.  Miller,  Portsmoutb,  New  Hampshire.    16709.    '85.    (vii) 
Orbs,  from  Montana  and  Oregon.    (Exchange.) 

P.  J.  Parker,  Washington,  District  of*  Columbia.    16710.    '&5.    (xvin) 
Mortar,  from  an  old  tower  at  Newport 

Newport  Natural  History  Society,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    16711.    '85. 
(I) 
Porpoise,  Prodelphinus  dorisy  from  soathem  Atlantic  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    16713.    '85.    (iv) 
MoLLUSKS,  from  southern  Atlantic  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85.    (ix) 
Fishes,  from  southern  Atlantic  coast. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85.    (vii) 
Marine  Invertebrates,  from  Atlantic  coast  of  Southern  States. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16712.    '85. 
Plxtm  Leaves  covered  on  one  side  with  insects,  probably  Aphia  pruni. 

'Mrs.  M.  £.  Cromley,  Dolores,  Colorado.     16713.    '85.    (x) 
Monkeys,  brought  from  Paris. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    16714. 
'85.    (IV) 
Swordfish  Iron. 

WiLLARD  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.    16715.    '85.    (i) 
Oysters,  from  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16716.    '85.    (j. 
R.  R.) 
Flemish  Tapestry,  described  in  Part  i,  p.  65. 

Lieut.  Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  U.  8.  Army.    16717.    '85.    (i) 
Gairdner's  Trout,  Salmo  irideu$  gairdneri  (diseased). 

L.  W.  Green,  Baird,  Shasto  County,  California.    16718.    '85.    (xxi) 
Whitsfish,  Coregonus  williamsonif  Gd.,  from  White  River,  near  Meeker,  Garfield 
County,  Colorado. 
James  L.  Foley,  Covington,  Kentucky.    16719.    '85.    (vn) 

*  Working  Models  of  steam-ships,  composite  steam-yacht,  cotton  steam-ship,  pleas- 

ure boats,  etc.  (10). 
W.  Power,  Kingston,  Canada.    16720.    '85.    (u,  a) 
Model  showing  improvement  in  the  construction  of  iron  vessels.    Patented  and  made 
by  donor. 
D.  W.  Zantzinger,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16721.    '85.    (ii,  a) 

•  CORNKT,  violin  case,  and  strings. 

M.  P.  Tomschik  &  SOHN,  Brnnn,  Anstria.     16722.    '«>.     (i) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Expositton.  ^  ^  . 
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Crayfishes. 

H.  G.  Hodge,  York,  Illinois.    16723.    »85.    (xi) 
Seeds. 

R.  Valentine,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.    16724.    '85.    (xv) 
Kangaroo,  Maci'opus  ruftu, 

Barnum,  Bailev  &  Hutchinson,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  16725.  '65.   (xiv) 
Old  Shoe,  foand  in  a  settlement  of  foreigners  at  Petoskey,  Micliigan. 

R.  Edward  Earll,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16726.    '85.    (n,  a) 
Birds,  Slalia  sialU,  SUta  pusilla,  Cxstotliorus  palastriSf  Dendroica  pinus  (T),  GeothjfpU 
trichaSf  IcteruB  galhula^  Myiarchus  erinitus,  from  Piney  Point,  Maryland. 

L.  M.  Turner,  Smithsonian  Institntion.    16727.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Brook  Trout,*  Salvelinua  fontinalU^  ^ ,  from  Lake  Snnajiee,  New  Hampshire. 

E.  B.  Hodge,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire.    16728.    '85.    (vii) 
Stone  Implements,!  from  Carroll  and  Howard  Counties,  Indiana. 

B.  W.  EvERMANN,  Bloomington,  Indiana.    16729.    *85.    (ni) 
Bird  Skins.    105  specimens  from  Faroe  Isles,  Orkney,  Archans^el,  France,  England, 
and  Turkey. 

Edward  Hargitt,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  England.    16730.    '^.    (v,  a) 
Plant,  probably  Astragalus  higelowi,  Gray,  from  Fort  Elliott.  Texas. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Parker,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.     16731.    '85.     (xv) 
Fatty  Tumor  taken  from  the  abdomen  of  a  trout,  for  examination. 

R.  CONNABLE  &  Son,  Petoskey,  Michigan.    16732.    'So,     (a.  n.  m. 
Doll,  dressed  rs  an  Ottawa  chief's  wife. 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Baird,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.     16733.     '85.    (ii) 
FRUiT,t  sixteen  cans,  from  Singapore.     16734.     '85.    (i) 

LiMONiTE,  dolomite  and  calcite,  and  melanterite  and  pyrite  (3  specimens),  from  Blount 
County,  Alabama. 

Frank  Burns,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    16735.    '85.    (xvii)  ^ 

Argilute  Implements  (10),  found  in  a  gravel-bed  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott. 

Dr.  Charles  Rau,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16736.    '&">.    (in) 
Penobscot  Salmon,  Salmo  salar,  raised  from  the  egg  at  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16737.    '85.    (vii) 
Insects.    The  collection  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Honorary  Curator  of  Insects,  U.  S.  National 
Museum.    Described  on  page  181  of  this  report. 

Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  Department  of  Agriculture.     16738.    '85.    (x) 
Leak-shaped  Implement  of  brown  jasper,  and  an  arrowhead,  from  the  Chenate 
Mountains,  Presidio  County,  Texas. 

Thomas  W.  Stewart,  Presidio,  Presidio  County,  Texas.    16739.    *85.    (lu) 
Cray-fishes.     Collection  including  three  species  new  to  the  Museum  collection, 
Astacua pallipes  Lieb ;  Camharu8  cubensis  Erichs ;  C  putnami  Fox. 

Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  (through  Prof. 
Walter  Faxon).    16740.    '85.     (xi) 
Reptiles,  Bothrops  xanthogrammtM  (2  specimens)  and  Spiloiis  padlonaiits  (11  speci- 
mens). 

E.  T.  Gk)DDARD,  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  Ecuador.     16741.    '85.     (vi) 

*  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  report  on  Department  of 
Fishes,  page  168. 

tFor  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  re[n)rt  on  Department  of 
Antiquities,  pages  104-105. 

t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State. 
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Leopard,  Felis  leoparduSf  in  the  flesb.  • 

B2LRNUM,  Bailey  Sl  Hutchinsox,  Bridgeport;  Connecticat.    16742.    '85.    (iv) 
Alugator  Fishes,  Podotheeiu  aoipen$erinu8, 

Lieat.  H.  E.  Nichols,  Sitka,  Alaska.    16743.    '85.    (vu) 
Egos  of  American  Coot,  Fulioa  americana  (2). 

A.  N.  Fuller,  Lawrence,  Kansas.    16744.    '85.    (v,b) 
Duck,  Oidemia  per$pioiUata  (head  and  foot) ;  for  examination. 

Junius  P.  Leach,  Roshville,  Illinois.    16745.    ^85.    (v,  a) 
Burgess's  "  Challenge"  Fish  Food. 

William  Burgess,  Berry  Lodge,  Malvern  Wells,  England.    16746.    '85.    (i) 
Sole,  Solea  vulgaris  (2  specimens),  from  England. 

E»  G.  Blackford,  New  York,  New  York.    16747.    '85,    (vii) 
African  Figures.    Two  manikins,  prepared  in  Paris  under  direction  of  director  of 
the  Trocad^ro  Mnsenm.    (Purchased,  720  fr.) 
Jules  Hebbrt,  9,  me  Henri  Martin,  Paris,  France.     16748.    '85.    (n,  a) 
Cambrian  Fossils,  from  the  St.  John  group  (53  specimens). 

G.  F.  Matthew,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.    16749.    '85.    (xiii,  a) 
Parasitic  Copspods  from  a  crami^-fish,  Torpedo  oocidentaliSf  from  Proviucetowu, 
Massachnsetts. 
J.  Henrt  Blake,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    16750.    '85.    (xi) 
MoLLUSKS,  Partula  (Diplomorpha)  Layardii  Brazier  (2  specimens),  from  Salisboe  Island, 
South  Pacific. 
Dr.  D.  W.  HARTBfAN,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    16751.    '85.    (ix) 
Snakes,  Tropidonotu$  Hpedon  and  Reterodon  platyrhinwiy  from  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16752.    '85.    ( vi) 
Birds  (8  species),  including  a  dodo  pigeon,  Didunoulus  8trigiro8tri$  (11  species),  from 
Samoa. 
Dr.  T.  Canisius,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16753.    '85.    (v,a) 
'<Kava''  outfit,  including  a  bowl  (Tanoa  taina),  in  which  the  drink  is  made;  a  co- 
coanut-shell  cup  (Oleipu  tan  Kava) ;  fan  used  to  clear  the  chewed  root  from  the 
drink;  and  two  pieces  of  the  root  of  Piper  metiaHounif  from  which  the  beyerage  is 
prepared.    Also  a  rug  (lasinga),  from  Samoa. 
King  of  the  Samoan  Islands  (through  Department  of  State).    16754.    '85 

(I) 
Fhyllopod  Crustaceans,  Branchipue  vemalia. 

William  Eatser,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.    16755.    '85.    (xi) 

Birds,  for  examination  (13  specimens). 

H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.    16756.    '85.    (v,  a) 
FossiLiFEROUS  Chert,  for  examination. 

O.  A.  Blackman,  Leavenworth,  Indiana.    16757.    '85.    (xvu) 
Flint* LOCK  Guns  (8  pieces),  from  an  extensive  Indian  grave-yard  near  Bainbridge, 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.    The  objects  were  found  during  the  removal  of 
the  top-soil  of  a  limestone  quarry. 
Dr.  T.  H.  Bean,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16758.    '85.    (m) 
Bows  AND  Arrows  (2  sets),  from  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  Darlington, 
Idaho.    (Purchased.) 

Capt.  J.  M.  Lee,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  A.  Army,  acting  Indian  agent.    16759. 
'85.    (Ill) 
Crabs,  parasites,  Crustacea,  worms,  and  amphipods. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission  (through  Vinal  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Hoi!,  Massa* 
chusetts).    16760.    '85.     (XI) 
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Squids. 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission  (through  Y.  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  HoU,  Maasachnaettfl). 
16760.     '85.     (IX) 
BiRDSKiNS,  from  Florida  and  Pennsylyania. 

George  W.  Roberts,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    16761.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Mammals,  Sciurua  hudsoniuB  and  Lepu9  palMiria,  Irom  Drayton  Island,  Fla. 

George  W.  Roberts,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    16761.    '85.    (iv) 
Crude  Nitrate,  from  Iqaiqae. 

I.  R.  Bartlett,  commander  and  hydrographer,  U.  S.  Navy.    Hydrographic 
Office,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16762.    'a'>.    (xvui) 
Fossil,  Columfwria  alveolataf  from  the  Trenton  group,  Maury  County,  Tennessee. 

Frank  Burns,  tJ.  8.  Geological  Survey.    1676:{.    '85.    (xiu,  a) 
Minerals.    An  addition  to  the  collection  now  on  exhibition  (deposited). 

Joseph  Willcox,  Media,  Pennsylvania.    16764.    '85.    (xvi) 
Chiriqui  Pottery,  valued  at  $100  (exchange). 

Dr.  T.  L.  Flood,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania.    16765.    '85.    (u  b) 
Periodical.    File  of  *'  Illustrirte  Zeitnng  "  for  the  years  1873  and  1874. 

Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason.    16766.    '85.    (u  a) 
MoLLUSKS,  frodi  Moline,  Illinois,  and  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  Illinois.    16767.    '85.    (ix) 
Bill  Fish,  Fistularia  tahaocaria, 

W.  S.  Green,  keeper  Long  Branch  Light-Ship  Station,  Monmouth  County, 
New  Jersey.    16768.    '85.    (vu) 
Fish,  Merluoius  hilinearU, 

Captain  Doanb,  Light-Ship  41,  Vineyard  Sound.    16769.    '65.    (vu) 
Insect,  Prinotu$  criatatua  Linn. 

William  Rear,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    16770.    '85.    (x) 
Ethnological  Objects:  War  knife  made  from  sword-bayonet  hlade ;  pipe,  carved 
to  represent  "Killer-fish  man"  and  "  Havi,"  taken  from  graves  of  **  Shnans"  in 
Southeast  Alaska. 

Lieut.  Dix  BOLLKS,  U.  S.  Navy.     16771.     '85.     (u,  a) 
Snowy  Owl,  Nyotea  nyotea,    (Purchased.) 

James  Dbane,  Alexandria,  Virginia.    16772.    '&5.    (v,  a) 
Picture  of  the  schooner  Jamea  S,  Lowell  (which  sank  the  Tallapooaa). 

T.  K.  Reed,  Booth  Bay,  Maine.    16773.    '85.    (i) 
Organic  Deposit,  probably  bat  guano ;  contains  nitrates,  potash,  phosphates,  am- 
monia, etc.;  for  examination. 

J.  H.  HORNUNG,  Oasis,  Utah.    16774.    '85.    (xvi) 
'*L6no  Horn,"  Cioantkooinua  nodoaua  Fab. 

George  H.  Oelrichs,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16775.    '85.    (x) 
Seeds  of  Liairia  odaratiaaifna.    (Purchased. ) 

Wallace  Bros.,  Statesville,  North  Carolina.     16776.     '85.     (xv) 
Black  Macaque,  CynopitKecua  niger,  Juv. 

W.  A.  CONKMN.  Central  Park  Menagerie.    16777.    '85.    (xu) 
Shad,  Clupea  aapidiaaima, 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16778.    '85.    (vn) 
Fossils. 

William  B.  Hamilton,  Colling  wood,  Ontario,  Canada.    16779.    '85.    (xni,v) 
Insects,  mostly  Diptera  (26  vials). 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.    16780.    '85.    (x) 
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Jack  Rabbit. 

£.  BuMOAUDNER,  Uolton,  Kansas.     16781.     '85.     (iv) 
Fossil,  NucUoerinua  vemeuili,  Devonian,  from  Charleston,  Indiaua. 

H.  C.  DuvALL,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     1G782.    '85.    (xm,  a) 
PiERCKD  Tablet,  found  in  a  corn-field  in  Berea  Township,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio 

H.  C.  DuvALL,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16782.    '85.    (lu) 
Cambriaic  Fossils  (134  specimens),  from  Sweden  (exchange). 

Dr.  G.  LiNDSTROM,  Stockholm,  Sweden  (through  C.  D.  Walcott).     16783.    '85. 
(XIII,  a) 
Argbntite,  from  Rabbit  Mountain  Mine,  near  Port  Arthuri  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Wild,  Brookline,  Massachusetts.     16784.    '85.    (xvi) 
Model  of  Canoe. 

JosephPasseno,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16785.    '85.    (i) 
Plow  AND  Yoke,*  from  Managua,  Nicaragua.    16786.    '85.    (ii,a) 
Plow,  *  similar  to  thos^  used  o^er  two  thousand  years  ago  in  Sicily. 

Albert  Woodcock,  U.  S.  consul,  Catania,  Sicily.    16787.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Book,  copy  of  a  work  on  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  blood,  published  in  Rot- 
terdam, in  1648,  by  Dr.  William  Harvey.    (Deposited.) 

G.  Brown  Goode,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16788.    '85.    (ii,  aJ 
StuNb  Implement,  with  grooves,  from  Vineyard  Haven,  Du^es  County,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Thomas  Lee,  U.  I?.  Fish  Commission.    16789.    '65.    (iii) 
Kyanite,  actinolite,  moonstone,  orthoclase,  stilbite  and  aragonite  (9  specimeos). 

Capt.  John  J.  Williams,  Thurlow,  Pennsylvania.    16790.    '85.    (xvi) 
Neotropical  Birds,*  3  species,  from  Venezuela  (t)  (8  specimens. )    16791.    (vii) 
Bird-skins,  from  Venezuela  (9  species,  13  specimens).    (Purchased.) 

H.  K.  COALK,  Chicago,  Illinois.    16792.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Bird-skins,  Juneo  canioepi^  J,  anneottn9j  J,  doraalis  and  J.  oregonus,    {VA  specimens.) 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shqfeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     16793.  *85. 
(v,A) 
Vanilla  Seed,  Priliaa  odoratiBsima. 

A.  H.  CURTiss,  Talleyrand  Place,  Florida.     16794.     '85.   (xv) 
Cotton,  t  roll,  yam,  etc. 

(Government  op  Slam.    16795.    '85.    (i) 
Salamander,  Amblyatoma  punctatum, 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Lee,  Westport,  Essex  County,  New  York.     16796.    '85.   (vi) 
Silver  Ore,  from  Raymond  &  Ely  Mine,  Pioche,  Nevada. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Wawhington,  District  of  Columbia.     16797.    '85. 

(XVIII) 

Iron  Stirrups  (an  ancient  pair). 

Harry  Stuart,  agent  for  Guatemala  Central  Railroad,  Gualcmala.     16798. 
'85.    (Ill) 
Invertebrate  Fossil,  Bellerophon  sp. 

Chauncey  Robinson,  Burlington,  Iowa.     16799.    '85.     (xm,  a) 
Mollusk,  Margaritana  complanaia  Barnes,  from  Neosho  River,  Kansas. 

Dr.   W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     16800.    '85.     (ix  ) 
Carved  Stone  Plate,  carried  from  Japan  to  Holland,  by  Dutch  merchantH,  in  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century.     (Deposited.) 

G.  Brown  Goode,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16801.    '85.     (xvi) 

•  Received  from  New  Orleaua  Exposition  through  Department  of  Stat«. 
t  Received  from  New  Orleans  Expositiou. 
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Fox  Squirukl,  Sciuru8  niger  dnereus,  from  Maryland. 

J.  D.  Farden,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     lCd02.    '85.    (iv) 

Skal  uuntkr's  Gaff,  used  by  fisherman  in  killing  young  '*  Harp  "  seals  on  ihe  ic«. 
A.  D.  Brown,  St.  John's.  Newfoundland.    16803.    '85.    (i) 

B1KD-SKIN8,  Stercoranua para8itiou8f  Hydrochelidon  surinamenHs,  from  Norlli  Atlantic. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.     16804.     *c«o. 

(V,A) 

Hounkt's  Nkst,  from  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 

Frederick  Witzel,  West  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16805.    '85.    (x) 

Insect,  Tremex  columhaf  for  examination. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Baird,  Winchester,  Tennessee.     16806.    '85.     (x) 

Leaf-shaped  Implement,  perforator,  and  arrow-heads  (7),  from  southern  Indiana. 
J.  T.  Abert,  U.S.   Engineer  Corps.     (Through   C.  D.  Walcott.)    16W7.  '85. 

(lU) 

Quartzite,  water-worn,  from  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah;  for  examination. 
W.  R.  Bradford,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.    16808.  '85.    (xvi) 

Models  of  Wagons,*  six  -mule  Government  wagon,  two-horse  farm  wagon,  farm- 
cart. 
Studebaker  &  Bro.,  South  Bend,  Indiana.    16809.    '85.    (11,  a) 

Bird -SKINS.    A  collection  comprising  a  very  complete  series  of  Motacilla  yarreUi^ 
and  AnthuB  pralenaU^  10  species  (87  specimens). 
R.  Bowlder  Sharpb,  British  Museum,  Kensington,  London^  England.     16810. 
'85.     (V,  A) 

South  American  Birds,  Myiarchm  sp.  nov.  and  Merula  sp.  nov.;  new  to  the  collec- 
tion. 
H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.  16811.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Birds'  Nests,  from  District  of  Columbia  (5  sxiecimens). 

Charles  W.  Richmond,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16812.     '85. 
(V,  B) 

Western  Water  Thrush,  Seiurva  noceboracensis  notabiliSf  from  Santa  Cruz. 
Albert  M.  Inoersoll,  Santa  Cruz,  Qalifomia.   16813.    '85.    (v,  a) 

Copper  Orbs. 

John  Lawlor,  Prescott,  Arizona.    16814.    '85.    (xviii) 

Shell,  Xeriiina  virginea  Laur. 

R.  A.  Lively,  Williamsport,  Virginia.    16815.    '85.    (ix) 

Fishes,  Chilomycterus  geometricuSj  Teirodon  turgiduSj  and  Alutera  scJtwpJii,  from  Colo- 
nial Beach,  Potomac  River. 
Maurice  Cropley,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    1681G.    '85.    (vu) 

Star-fish,  Aateriaa  Fnbeeii,  from  Colonial  Beach. 

Maurice  Cropley,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16816.    '85.    (xi) 

Zui^nTE  (2  specimens),  from  Colorado. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND,  (J.  S.  Gcological  Survey.     16817.    '85.    (xiv) 

Materia  Mediga,  collection. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    16818.    '85.    (i) 

Reptiles,  Ambhjatoma  tigrinum  (4  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     16819.    '85. 

(VI) 

*  I^eeeived  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Yellow  Boa,  Chiloboihrus  inomaluSy  from  J aniaica. 

Zoological  Socikty  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Poiinsylvauia.    1G820. 
'a5.    (VI) 

Illustrations  op  boats  (12  Hheets)  published  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Sandersok  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  Now  York.     lGd21.    '85.    (i) 
Illustrations  of  birds  (3  Hheets.) 

Sanderson  Smith,  Now  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  Now  York.    168*21.   '85.    ( v,  a) 
Illustrations  of  marine  invertebratoH. 

Sanderson  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York.     16821.    '85.    (xi) 
Illustrations  of  plants  (4  sheets). 

Sanderson  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Wand,  New  York.    1G821.    '85.    (xv) 
French  Chemical  Weights,  50  grammes  to  1  milligramme.     (Deposited.) 

RoMYN  Hitchcock,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    lesa-J.    '85.    (i) 
Gold  ore  and  Samarskite,  from  Mariposa  County,  Cal. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Rodgbrs,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16823.    '85.     (xviii)- 
Shells,  Phyllonotua  radix  Lamarck.  Phyllonoius  rey'ms  Swainsou,  Turbo  murmoratus 
Linn^,  Haliotis  tubifera  Lamarck,  Cyprcea  tigris  Linu<5,  MeUagrina  margariti  fera 
Linn^. 

John  S.  Lamson  &  Bro.,  Now  York  City.    16824.    '85.    (ix) 
Manganese  Ore,  from  Nova  Scotia. 

John  S.  Lamson  &  Brq.,  New  York  City.    16824.    '85.    (xvui) 
Salamander,  Amblystonui  tencbrosum, 

J.  Levison,  Portland,  Oregon.     16825.    'H5.    (vi) 
Hickory  Shad,  Clupea  ohryaochlorUf  from  Osage  River,  Camden  County,  Missouri. 

I.  Q.  W.  Stebdman,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.     16826.    '85.    (vii) 
Rbinbeer,  Bangifer  tarandus  (skin  and  hoof).  Parry's  Spermophile,  SpermophilHs  em- 
peira.    Also  part  of  an  elephant's  tooth. 

Henry  D.  Woolfb,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (iv) 
Shell,  Buocinum  gladale  L. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (ix) 
Coal. 

Hbnry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16827.    '86.    (xviii) 
Spoon  made  of  horn  of  mountain  sheep,  mask,  2  jade  implement-s,  jailo  oinamont, 
piece  of  jade,  fishing-hooks,  carving  tind  bone  labrets. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Pyrite  and  Siderito  (1  specimen  each). 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Capci  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (xvi) 
Star  Fishes,  Cribrella  (2  si>ecimeQs)  and  Ascidian  Boltenia  (one  specimen). 

Hxnry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.     16827.    '85.    (xi) 
Sandstone,  and  Septarian  nodule  (2  specimens). 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (xvii) 
Insects,  Mallophaga^  Dipterous  larva,  and  Arctta  larva. 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (x) 
BiKDBKLNS.    Seventeen  species  (39  specimens). 

Hbnry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska.    16827.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Birds'  Nests  and  Egos.    Lapland  Longspur.     Centrophanes  lapponicus  (3  nests  and 
13  eggs),  Ruffed  Grouse,  Bonaaa  umbelltis  (nest  and  1  ogg),  Pectoral  Sandpiper, 
AotodromoB  maoulata  (nest,  4  eggs). 

Henry  D.  Woolfe,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska.     16827.    '85.    (v,  b.) 

Llama,  Llama  glamaf  in  the  flesh. 

Barnum,  Bailey  and  II UTCuiNSOK,  Bridgeport,  Conueotiout.   16828.   '85.   (iv) 
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ZiitcoN  crystal  in  liornbleude,  from  Renfrew  County,  Ontario.      (Exchange.) 
Joseph  Willcox,  Media,  Pennsylvania.    16829.    '85.    (xvi) 

Photoguapiis  (:?)  of  the  James  Lick  Observatory. 

H.  E.  Matthews,  James  Lick  Observatory,  Sao  Franoiaoo,  Oalifernia.    16830. 
'85.     (I) 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured. 

Amekican  Institute  of  Mining  Enoinbsrs,  New  York  Cily.     16831.    ^85. 

(XVIll) 

Monkey,  Maoaous pelopi^  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  Conklin,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.    16832.    '85.     (nr) 
American  Hercules  Beetle.    Difnastes  tityus. 

W.  H.  Tisox,  Cuthbert,  Georgia.     16833.    '85.     (x) 
Collie  Bitch  "  CUpsetta,"  CanisfamiliarU.  Sire,  priae  dog  "  Eclipse ; "  dam,  *' Nerta." 

James  Watson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    16SH,    '85.    (iv) 
Trout,  Salv€Hnu$  of  the  oqu4i$9a  type,  from  New  HaYen,  Connectioat. 

E.  B.  Hodge,  Plymouth.  New  Hampshire.    16835.    '85.    (vu) 
Crawfish  (2  specimens). 

H.  G.  Hodge,  York,  Clark  County.  Illinois.    16836.    '86.    (xi) 
Fruits  and  woods  from  common  trees  in  Illinois. 

H.  O.  Hodge,  York,  Clark  County.  Illinois.    16836.    '85.    (xv) 
CoRTNiTE  and  Siderite,  from  Olsa,  Carinthia;  and  Broohaotilel  (speolmMi),   from 
Clifton,  Arizona.    (Exchange.) 

WiLLLAM  G.  RoTHE,  Brooklyn,  New  York.    16837.    '85.    (xvi) 
Bird- SKINS,  for  examination. 

George  N.  Lawrence,  New  York  City.    16838.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Bird-skins,  Odtontopharus  leucoUenwuif  CkmuruB  finsehi,  Euph4nUaeleg€uU%»9imaf  Firui^ 
testaceaf  and  Centurua  %offmanni,  from  Costa  Rica.    (Purchased). 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    16830.    '85.    (v,  a) 
SuRRW,  Blarina  exilipea  Baird. 

F.  A.  Sampson,  Sedalia,  Missouri.    16840.    '^.    (iv) 
Shell,  Unio  phaseolu8j  from  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.    16841.    '85.    (ix) 
Photograph  negatives  (34)  of  stone  quarries,  quarrying  maohinery,  etc,  iakau 
by  the  donor.    Mounted. 

George  P.  Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16642.    '85.    (xvu) 
Seeds  of  Nymphce. 

Prof.  Robert  Caspary.  Konigsberg,  Germany.    16843.    '86.    (xv> 
Altered  rocks,  for  examination. 

S.J.Nelson,  Canton,  Bradford  Co.,  Pennsylvania.    16<:^.    '86.    (xv) 
Ore  and  buttons  (4)  containing  tin  and  lead. 

J.  H.  Mitcheix,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     16845.    '85.    (xvui) 
GoosK  Barnacle,  LepaSy  for  examination. 

A.  F.  Mahlman,  Little  River,  California.     10846.    '85.    (xi) 
Bird-skins,  from  Costa  Rica  (2  specimens),  for  exMuination.    (Batumed.) 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    16847.    '85.    (v,a) 
Indian  Head-dress  and  a  leather  provision  bag.    (Purchased.) 

Thomas  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    16848.    '86.    (ii,a) 
Stonk  Implement  of  coarse-grained  syenite,  and  two  spear  heads,  flPom  BftniBf;bam, 
Erie  County,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Niklson,  V«irniilion,  Ohio.     1G849.     '85.     (lu) 
Bkown  Iron  Ore,  produced  by  alteration  of  pyntes. 

L  G.  True,  Salide8,  Colorado.   1(3850.    '85.   (xvi)      Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Varanus,  V,  btngalentUj  in  the  flesh. 

Zoological  Socibtt  ofPhiladilphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvaaia.  (Throagh 
A.  E.Brown.)    1685U    '86.    (vi) 
.BUUMI.    Bine  Jay,  CgMmocitta  ariiiatm  (2  speoimens) ;  Meadow  Lark,  Stwnuilamagnaf 
and  Downy  Woodpecker,  PioHs  pubescens  (skeleton). 
J.  D.  Fardxn,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16653.    '85.    (xn) 
Son.  from  borings  made  by  snrveying  expeditions  under  Captain  Seifridge  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Atrato  and  Napipi  Bivers,  with  field  note-book  and  map  show  lug 
points  of  borings. 

J.  R.   Bartlbtt,   commander   U.  S.  Navy,  Hydrographic  Office,  U.  S.  Navy 
Department.    16853.    '85.    (xvii) 
Paper  made  from  the  Indian  com  plant. 

Prof.  SAXDKR80N  Smith,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  New  York.  16854.  '85.  (i) 

Snow  Qrousk,  Chen  hyperb^reua  nivaU§t  from  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina. 

David  Kino,  1228  Connecticut  avenue,   Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
16855.   '85.    (v,a) 
Carbonate  of  Copper. 

William  F.  Doty,  Durango,  Colorado.    16856.    '85.    (xvi) 
Marine  Shells,  21  species  (exchange). 

Prof.  A.  G.  Wetherby,  Saint  Andrews  Bay,  Florida.     16857.    '85.    (ix) 
FiSBBS,  Plai0ph^8  nebularia  (2  species)  and  Etropus  croasotua  (or  nehUork), 

Prof.   Alexander  Aoassiz,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.    16858.    '85.    (vu) 
Miocene  Fossils,  from  the  shore  of  WiUapa  River,  Washington  Territory. 

C.  W.  Wolff,  Aurora,  Oregon.    K5859.    '66.    (xui,  b) 
8TONB  Mortars  (2  species). 

W.  P.  Sutton,  U.  S.  Consul-general,  Matamoros,  Mexico.    16660.    '85.    (u,  a) 
Stone  Pestle.* 

Mexican  Commissioner.    16861.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Map  of  Japan. 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  Washington,  Di0triot  of  Colombia.    16862.    '86w    (u,  a) 
Bthnolooioal  Objects.    Basket  hat,  water  jars  (8),  baskets  (5),  Berry  wands  (3), 
Berry  trays  (6),  toy  doll,  cradle  back,  leather  bag,  aud  repairs  of  moccasins  col- 
lected by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow  among  the  Gosh  Utes,  Utah. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,   Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16863.    '85. 
(n,A) 
AirnQumES,  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  consul,  Nice,  France.    16864.    '85.    (in) 
Materia  Medica*  (18  specimens),  from  Jamaica,  including  Amjfria  balmmifera^  ifa- 
eunaprurienSf  Casnaohovaia^  Calotrapi8gigantea,lihizQphoramanglCtIpomooapurgaj 
Avioennia  ntiida,  Gouania  domingensis,  CUaampeloa  Pereira^  Cyperua  ariioulaUM^  Cap- 
pwria  cynophallopKoray  Smilax  chinay  Mikania  guacot  Bocconia  fruteaoena,  Croton  oaa- 
eofUla,  Andira  tfifrmia,  Lagucularia  racemoaa. 
Government  of  Jamaica.    It5865.    '85.    (i) 
FmjOWKBS  and  foliage  of  papaw  tree.* 

Gk>yERNMSNT  OF  JAMAICA.      16865.     '85.     (I) 

-FoOBS,*  from  Jamaica. 

Government  of  Jamaica.    16865.    '85.    (i) 
AKiYATro  Seeds  used  as  a  dye,*  from  Jamaica. 

Government  of  Jamaica.    16865.    'r'S.    (i) 

*  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Mammals'  Skins,  (8  Hpecinieiis). 

R.  MacFarlake,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Uadgon  Bay  Territory.     16866.  /SS.   (iv) 
Bird-Skin,  Logopua  albus,  from  Fort  Resolation,  Great  Slave  Lake. 

R.  MacFarlanb,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.    16866.    '85.   (v,  a)  . 
Nksts  and  Eggs  (7  specimens). 

R.  MacFarlanb,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.    16866.   'SS.    (v.b) 
DUFRENITE  (136  specimens)  strengite  with  cacoxeuite  in  dufrenite  (2  speoimens). 

Prof.  M.  B.  Hardin,  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Lexington,  Virginia.    16867* 
'85.     (XVI) 
Massive  Qarnet. 

J.  P.  Elrod,  Jefferson,  Georgia.     16868.    '85.    (xvi) 
Dry  Shells  from  Florida  and  Honduras;  for  examination. 

Charles  T.  Simpson,  Braiden  Town,  Manatee  County,  Florida.     16869.    ^9^ 

(IX) 

Models,  relief  maps,  etc. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  Distaict 
of  Columbia.    16870.    '87. 

Bow,  arrows,  and  quiver  made  of  mountain-lion  skin.    (Purchased.) 

HathaliNez,  ** The  Tall  Singer,"  medicine-man.    16871.    '85.     (u,  a) 
Ipswich  Sparrow,  Paascroulus  princepa  (30  specimens),  and  Shore  Lark,  Otocori$  al- 
pestrU  (8  specimens). 

C.  W.  Chamberlain,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    16872.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Rock  Drill,  ''Eclipse"  pattern,  with  pictures  representing  operation  on  the  Wai*b- 
ington  Aqueduct. 
INGERSOLL  Rock  Drill  Company,  Park  Place,  New  York.   16873.    '6r».    (xviu) 
Porpoise,  Delphinus  delphi$f  in  the  flesh. 

James  R.  Hobbs,  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina.     16874.    '85.    (iv) 
Bird  Skins.    A  collection  of  113  specimens,  57  species,  including  a  new  species  each 
of  PoliopHla  and  CyolorhiSf  from  Cozamel  Island  and  Temax,  Yucatan. 
George  F.  Gaxtmer,  Merida,  Yucatan.    16875.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Rush,  Junotu  ejfutus  L.,  JE^nd  weed,  Poylyganum  amphibium  L.,  from  a  carp-pond. 

John  T.  Irion,  Paris,  Tennessee.    16876.    '85.    (xv) 
Hair-worm,  probably,  Oordius  aquaticiu. 

John  King,  Columbus,  Georgia.    16877.    '85.    (xi) 
Marine  Invertebrates,  consisting  chiefly  of  Crustacea. 
N.  Grbbnitski,  Bering  Island.    16878.    '85.    (xi) 
Shells,  from  Commander  Islands,  £.  Siberia. 

N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.     16878.    '85.    (ix) 
Mammals,  Ziphius  greibnitskiif  Eumetophias  stellerif  Oroa  np.,  Ovi$  nivtooZea,  Enhgdrit 
eutrU,  and  Odohasnua  oheaua  (skeletons). 
N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.    16878.    '85.    (xii) 
Bird  skins,  Melodes  calliope^  Phylloyseusiea  horealiSf  Erythrostema  albicilla,  MotatUU 
lugenSf  AmpelU  garrulu8f  Fringilla  moniifringillaj  Charadriua  Bquatarola,  PitiiitB 
poct/loa,    Limosa  merlanuroidesy    Oceatwdroina  furcaia^   Lranta  hutckinBt,  Mareca 
penelope,  Ayihya  fulxgula  (16  specimens). 
N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.     16878.    '85.     (v,a) 
Birds'  Eggs  (25). 

N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.    16878.    '85.    (v,  n) 
Fishes,  Murai^oideft,  TVesia^  Baihtimaster,   TApari«,   Coitus^  OligocottuM^  GasieratifMM^ 
Anoplarohu8f  Oncorhynchus^  Stphagotum,  Hexagrammus^  Hemiteindotus,  CychpUrut^ 
Clupea,  OameruBt  SalveUnu$f  PleurogrammuBy  etc. 
N.  Grebnitski,  Bering  Island.    16878.    '85.    (vu) 
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KsKiMO  Implkmknts,  including  clotbfug,  axe  used  in  lodging-bouBes,  kuifo>beH 
made  froui  reiudeer  teeth,  bow  aud  2  arrows,  fish-kuife  aud  hat  made  by  woman. 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.    16d79.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
Fossil  Shrlls.    Maooma  aabula  Spgl.,  Cardium  grcsnlandioum  L.,  Amauropsis  purpurea 
Dali.    Quaternary,  in  clay  concretions. 

J,  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.    16879.    '85.    (ix) 
Stone  Implbmxnts.    Knife,  adzes  (3),  and  celts  (2). 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.    16879.    'a'V.    (iii) 
Bird  Skins,  from  Nnshagak  (34  specimens). 

J.  W.  Johnson,  Fort  Alexander,  Alaska.     16879.    '85.    (v,  a) 

PlO-TAlLED  MONKBT,    MOOOCUS  pclops  ^  . 

W.  A.  CONKLIN,  Central  Park  menagerie,  New  York  City.    16880.    '85.    (xii) 
Reevks  Pheasant,  Pluisianus  reevesi  (mounted). 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  (Through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.^    16881.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Screen,  representing  a  Chinese  wedding. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Holmes.    (Through  O.  T.  Mason.)    16882.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Fossil  Shell.    Axinaea  (f),  from  phosphate  deposits,  South  Carolina. 

R.  Rathbun,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    16883.    '85.     (ix) 
Sharks'  Teeth  (5),  from  phosphate  deposits,  South  Carolina. 

R.  Rathbun,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.     16883.    '85.    (vn) 

Coach  Dog,  Cania  famiUaris  (skeleton). 

Lewis  Hipkins,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16884.    '85.    (xii) 

Bird  Skins,  collection  of  139  species,  225  specimens  from  Turkey,  France,  India, 
South  Africa,  England,  Asia  Minor,  Borneo,  Pegu,  British  Burmah,  Timor  Laut, 
Papua,  Australia,  Malayan  Peninsula,  Brazil,  and  Peru.    (Exchange.) 

R.  BowDLER  Sharpr,  British  Museum,  Sonth  Kensington,  England.    16885. 
"06,    (V,A) 

Antiquities,  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  U.  S.  consul,  Nice,  Franco.    16886.    '87.    (iii) 

Hatching-box  fer  hatching  white-fish  and  other  small  fry  (model). 

M.  B.  Hill,  Clayton,  New  York.     16887.    '85.     (Sent  to  F.  N.  Clark,  North- 
ville,  Michigan.) 

Metals,  fer  examination. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Sawyer,  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia.    16888.    '85.    (xviii) 

Fishes,  Pleuronectes  stellatugf  Cottna  guadricomiSy  Coregonm  merckii,  and  Clupea  mi- 
rahilua, 

Capt.  M.  A.  Hbaly,  U.  S.  R.  M.  steamer  Conoin,  San  Francisco,  California. 
16889.    '85.    (vn) 
Turnstone,  SPrtpBiUu  inteiprea,  from  Alaska. 

Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.  R.  M.  steamer  C<mciny  San  Francisco,  California. 
16889.     '85.     (V,  A) 

Marine  Invertebrates,  from  Alaska. 

Capt.  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.  R.  M.  steamer  Corirtn,  San  Francisco,  California. 

16889.  '85.     (X,  I) 

Fishes,  Gymnaeanthut  galealus,  PotamooottiM  guloaua,  CottuSy  OligocottuSy  Aapidocet- 
tu9,  XipMsteTf  Muraenoidesy  Podotheous,  Saba$tichthy8,  etc.  (28  species)  from  Alaska 
and  one  species  from  Chili. 
T.  H.  Streets,  Passed  Ansistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Navy,  steamer  Carlisle  Patttraon^ 

16890.  '85.     (VII) 
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Marine  Invkrtbbratks,  from  Alaska. 

T.  H.  Strbkts,  PautMotl  AsHintAiir.  Siir^tM>ti,  U.8.  Mavy,  nU^ainor  CturlMe   PaUer- 
8on.    16H90.     '85.     (xi) 

Common  Littoral  Shells,  from  Alaska. 

T.H.  Streets,  PasBeil  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.Kavy,  staamer  CmrlUU  Prntter- 
•oa.     16890.    '85.     (IX) 
Reptiles,  Diemyoiylus  torosus  and  Amblif$towM  dewrtioatmm,  from  Alaska. 

T.  H.  Streets,  Paisseci  Assistant  Snr^^non,  IT.  8.  Navy,  st«a«er  OarUtle  Pmtkr- 
$OH,    16890.    '85.     (VI) 
Labradoritk,  a  lime  soda  fold^par. 

George  W.  Watkins,  Moriah,  Essox  County,  New  York.    16891.    '85.    (xvm) 
Dried  Lizard,  from  near  Ciadad,  Bolivia. 

F.  A.  Lucas,  U.  S.  National  Museum.      168^2.    '85.    (vi) 
African  Fegures,  3  manuikios  prepared  under  the  direotion  of  Prof.  Haay,  Troca- 
dero  Museum.    (Purchased.) 
Julks  Hebkrt,  9,  nic  Henri  Martin,  Paris,  France.     16^93.    '85.     (u,  a) 

Shells.     Tweuty-tkree  specimens. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida.    16894.    '85.     (ix) 
Obsidian.* 

Commissioner  of  New  Mexico.    1689G.    '85.    (]i,a) 
Obsidian  and  pnmioe  stone,  for  examination. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Snow.  Baker  City,  Oregon.    16896.    '85.     (xvi) 
Microscope  and  accessories,  old  pattern. 

Smithsonian  Institution.    16897.    '85.    (i) 
Fish  Decoy  used  by  fishermen  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  connection  with  spearing  troot 

Dr.  Trumfour,  Mackinaw,  Michigan.     16898.    '85.     (i) 
Whitefish  Floats,  three  forms,  and  one  sinker. 

WiLLLAM  Smith,  Frankfort,  Michigan.     16899.    '85.    (i) 
Trout  Bobbing  Line,  rigged  for  use. 

Kinsley  G.  House,  Oconto,  Wisconsin.    16900.    '85.    (i) 
Salamanders,  Amblystoma  iigrinutn  juv  (27). 

Dr.   R.  W.  Shufbldt,  U.  S.  Army,  Port  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     tfB$l.    "K. 

(VI) 

Concretion. 

John  W.  Clark,  Nushagak,  Alaska.    16902.    '85.    (xvu) 
Ivory  Carving  representing  an  Eskimo  dance,  made  by  a  native. 

John  W.  Clark,  Nushagak,  AJaska.    16902.    '&">.    (ii.  a) 
Black  Duck,  Amu  obscura  (Mallard  variety).    A  strange  freak  of  color,  approacb- 
ing  an  albino  state. 

Russell  Robinson,  Richmond,  Virginia.    16903.    '85.    (v,a) 
Bird  Skins,  Ceniropus  mryoereuSf  from  Borneo ;  PlatjfcickU /Uivipe$,  S^nnt  oucmUmtUf 
and  SporopUUi  sp.,  irom  Veneauela  (7  specimens). 

H.  K.COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.     16904.     '85.     (v,  a) 
Block  of  Lava,  from  Vesuvius. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Dawson,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     16905.    *rt5.    (i) 
Bird's  Nest,  from  Bladensfield,  near  Warsaw,  Virginia. 

Mrs.   Mary  Burr,  care  Mrs.  M.  V.  Bnrr,  General  Land  Office.     16906.    ** 

(V,  B) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

William  E.  Grrkn,  Troy,  Alabama.     16907.    '85.    (xvm) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition.        ^ 
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Brook  Trout,  Salvelinus  fontinalis. 

A.  P.  WoosTHR,  Norfolk,  Couneotiout.     It5908.     ^85.    (vii) 
CannisTbr  shot  and  minnie  balls,  from  battlefield  of  Ball  Bun,  Virginia. 

H.  M.  Smith,  U.  S.  National  Moseum.     16909.     '85.    (i) 
CoQUiNA,  shell-rock,  from  the  t^panish  fort  at  Saint  Angustine,  Florida. 

A.  Zbno  Shindlkr,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.     16910.     '85.     (i) 
Drird  Skin  of  a  species  of  Ophichtkys,  ft>om  Bermnda. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Hamun,  Anbnrn,  New  York.     16911.    '85.    (vii) 
Photographs  f^om  negatives  of  views  in  Southeast  Alaska. 

A.  P.  NiBLACK,  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.     1091*2.     '85.     (ii,  a  ) 
Mammals,  Vrocyon  virginiantis  ^,  Xeotofna  floridana  ^,  Arvicola  ripariu9  ^,  Spenno- 
philus  grammuruny  Tamias  astaticus  Townstndiif  Spemiophilus  grammnrus,  S,  gram- 
muruB  DougUusi  and  Lepu$  tnflvaUous  auduboni  (21  specinienH). 

Walter  K,  Bryant,  Oakland,  California.    16913.    '85.  .  (iv) 
**  Bidarka,"  or  skin  canoe,  with  paddles,  from  Alaska. 

Oharlbs  H.  Towhsbnd,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    16914.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Fossil  Shklls,  from  Alaska. 

Charlbs  H.  Townsbnd,  U.S. Fish  Commission.    16914.    '85.    (ix) 
AcTiNiANS,  fh)m  Alaska. 

CUARLKS  H.  Townsend,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     16914.    '85.     (xi) 
Biui)  Skkletons,  Circus  hudsoniuB,  Larus  glauous,  Diomedea  nigripest  Corvus  cat  nir. 
oru8,  TinHunouliu  8parveriu$,  and  Lamvia  arra,  from  Alaska. 

Charles  H.  Townsend,  U.  8.  Fish  Commission.    16914.    '85.    (xii) 
Mammals,  Erethrizan  dorsalU    epixantku8f  Thalaroto9  maritimus,  Sciurus  hudnomuft^ 
BHmoiopia*  Btellmif  OaUorhinus  ur8inu$,  and  EnhydrU  lutrvt  (bones),  from  AlaMk». 
Charles  H.  Townsend,  U.S. Fish  Commission.    16914.    '85.    (xii) 

Birds.  ▲  ooUeoiion  of  156  specimens,  firom  Oanalashka  Island,  St.  Paal's  Island, 
Otter  Island,  Port  Clarence,  Kotzebae  Soand,  St.  Matthews'  Island,  and  St.  George 
Island.  The  rarest  or  most  important  are  the  following :  Konnicott's  Warbler 
(Pk^Ho909jfH$  boreoitt),  Alaskan  Wren  {Troglodyte  alasceutea),  Kowak  Chicka- 
dee (Paru$  $toneyif  n.  sp.).* 

Charles  H.  Townsend,  U. S.  Fish  Commission.    16914.    '85.    (v,  a) 
In  addition  to  these  were  good  series  of  such  characteristic  or  peculiar  Alaskan 
birds  as  LeuoosHete grUeonuohaf  Melospiza  olnerea.     McKay's  Snowilake  {Plectrophanes 
hyperboreu9)j  Prybilov  Snowflako  (P.  nivalis  townaendi,  n.  snbsp.),  and  Long-toed  Stint 
( Tringa  ctomooffwitt). 

Ermine,  Pu tortus  ermineaf  in  the  flesh. 

A.  R.  Dodge,  £ast  Saginaw,  Michigan.    16915.    '35.     (iv) 

Bird  Skins.    Chewink  (Towhee),  Pipilo  erythrophthalnmSf  and  Kingbird  (Bee  Martin), 
Tyrannus  oarolinensis. 
LKWi8B.WooDRUFF,14Ea8tSixty-eighthstreet,  New  York.    16916.  'Wi.   (v,a) 

Nests  and  Eoos  of  Chewink  (Towhee),  Pipilo  erythropkthalmus,  and  of  Kingbird  (Bee 
Marlin),  Tyrannus  oarolinensis.    Set  of  four  eggs  in  each.     Collected  at  LitchHcld, 
Conn.,  Jnne,  1885. 
LbwisB.  Woodruff,  14  East  Sixty-eighth  street.  New  York.   16916.   '85.   (v,b) 

Fossil  Plants.    (Returned.) 

R.  P.  Suarplks,  PhoBuixville,  Pennsylvania.     16917.    '85.    (xix) 

•A  young  bird  ;  characters  of  the  species  first  clearly  shown  by  Lieutenant  Stoney's 
mdnlt  examples. 
t  New  to  North  American  fauna. 
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In VKUTKnil ATK  F08SI IJ3. 

K.  p.  SnARPLKS,  Plia3iiixvillc,  Peuusylvrtiiia.     16917.     *rt5.     (xiii,  B) 
BuiiNT  Clay,  fouud  in  a  itiouud  iu  Arizona,  and  bearing  impressions  of  sticks,  twi^ 
etc.  ( 16  specimens). 

Dr.  Edward  Pax&ibr,  Smithsonian  Institution.     16919.     '85.     (111) 
Rough  Octopus,  Octopus  rugosus^  Bosc. 

A.  K.  Akrn,  Cat  Island  Ligbt-honse  Bay,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.     16920.    *85. 

(IX) 

Fat  Head,  Pimephales  promel<M  (5  specimens),  from  an  artesian  well. 

Louis  Laork,  Aberdeen,  Idaho  Territory.     16921.     '?^.     (vii) 
Rhinockros  IIornbill,  Buceros  bicomia, 

W.  A.  CONKUN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16922,     V"^.     (xiu) 
Arsenical  Iron  Pyrites  and  garnet,  from  the  Black  Hills;  for  exaraioatioii  and 
report. 

H.  I.  Brown,  Pouca,  Nebraska.     16923.    '85.    (xvi) 

Mammal  Skins  from  Queensland  and  Tasmania,  as  follows:  (1)  Maeropua  giganUu 
Scbreb.,  ^  and  9  ;  {'^)  M.  rohustus  Gld.,  ^  and  9  (j"v-)?  (3)  J^.  rnjtu  Dewn., 
<J  and  9  ;  (4)  Af.  parryi  Ben.,  9  ;  (5)  Halmaiwrm  doraalis  Gr.,  <J  and  $  ;  (6) 
H.  ruficolUs  Dosm.,  ^  ;  (7)  H.  tempornlh  Do  Vis,  ^  ;  (8)  II,  theiidis  F.  Cuv.  9  ; 
(9)  Pctaauri8ta  laguanoid&t  Dcsm.,  9  ;  (10)  Dasyurus  macalatua  Sbaw,  5  ;  (11) 
D.  geuffroyi  Gld.  9  (mounted);  (12)  Phascol/tmya  wombatus  Per.  et  Less.,  Tas- 
mania; (13)  Phaacolarctus  cinerens  Goldf.,  ^  and  9  ;  (14)  BetUmgia  rufeacni 
Waterh.,  <y  aud  9;  (15)  Omithorhynchus paradoxus  Blum.;  (16)  Hydromya  ckrytp- 
gaster  Geof.,  9  ;  (17)  Pteropua  acapulatus  Peters.  All  Queensland  specimens  ex- 
cept No.  12. 
Queensland  Museum,  Brisbane,  Queensland.    16924.    '85.    (iv) 

Phosphates,  from  the  High  Rock  Phosphate  Mine. 

High  Rock  Phosphate  Mink.    (Through  Walter  W.  Pickford,  manager), 
Buckingham,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.     16925.    '85.    (xviii) 

Bonneted  Macaque,  Maoaous  ainUma  i . 

W.  A.  Conklin,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16926.    'Se.    (iv) 

Indian  Tortoise. 

W.  a:  Conklin,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.     16926.     '85.    (vi) 
Cast  of  Stone  Disk,  with  carvings.    Originally  found  near  Plymouth,  Marsbill 
County,  Indiana. 

George  A.  Baker,  102  South  Michigan  street,  South  Bend,  Indiana.    16927. 
'85.     (Ill) 
Carpet,  made  by  the  Navajo  weavers  for  Thomas  Ream,  and  said  to  be  the  most 
elabornte  aud  costly  piece  of  work  ever  undertaken  by  the  Navajos.     Valued  tl 
1250.     (Deposited.) 
Thomas  Keam,  Ream's  Canon,  Arizona.    16928.    '8.'>.    (11,  a) 
Model  of  Wejeoi,  one  of  the  Chaco  ruins,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bn- 
rean  of  Ethnology.    The  model  measures  about  3  feet  by  4  feet,  and  the  snbj«et 
is  one  of  the  ruins  of  the  Pueblo  class. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology.  Smithsonian  Institution.    16929.    '85.    (11,  a) 
Salt,  cleavage  specimen,  from  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana. 

John  M.  Avery,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.    (Through  U.  8.  Geological  Survey. 
169:U).    '85.    (XVI) 
Laumontite,  from  Jones'  Falls,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    (Esch(inge.) 

Dr.  F.  M.  Chatard,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    (Through  Joseph  Willcox.)    16931. 
'85.     (xvi) 
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Baritr  (i  8pociiiit3ii.s),  fr«»m  Dufr-on,  Eiiglaml.     (Kxchaii^c.) 

JoBKPH  WiLLCOX,  Media,  PeauHylvaiiia.     U»y.«.     '.-^ki.     (xvi) 

Wood.    Section  of  a  pile  from  a  wharf  at  Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  completely  riddled 
by  the  boring  of  the  ship- worm,  Teredo  navalie, 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Light- Honse  Board.    1U933.    *a'».    (ix) 

Crtstai^  (3),  from  deposit  near  Moriah,  Essex  Connty,  New  York. 

Gborok  W.  Watkins,  Moriah,  New  York.     1(J934.    '85.     rxvi) 

Drivd  Potato. 

C.  O.  Stillwrll,  Rome,  Georgia.     16035.    '85.     (i) 

Mammals:  Neotoma  flondana,  Thomomys  talpoidee  umhrinuSf  ArvieoJa  9*ipartu9,  Perog- 
naihue  penieillatuB^  Heeperomys  leucopus,  and  Tamias  asiaticuSf  between  iowiMendi 
and  quadriviiiatue, 
Frank  E.  Blaisdbix,  Poway,  San  Diego  County,  California.    16936.    '85.    (iv) 

Loco  Wsbd,  Astragalue  Bigelowi  Qray,  probably  from  Texas. 

Dr.  W.  Thornton  Parkrr,  Newport,  Rhode  Island.    16937.    '85.    (xv) 

Granitb  (3  specimens),  and  one  each  of  hornblende  and  red  clay. 
Larkin  King,  San  Saba,  Texas.     16938.    '85.    (xvi) 

Hornblsndr  gneiss,  containing  epidote;  for  examination  and  report. 

Charlrs  Millvr,  jr.,  P.  O.  Box  95,  Sanborn,  New  York.     169:i9.    '85.     (xvii) 
Slate  (2  specimens)  and  impure  limonite;  for  examination  and  report. . 

C.  P.  McGiMSET,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.     16940.    '85.    (xvi) 

l^RACKLKTS,  of  turtle-shell,  made  at  Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahamas.  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Epbs  Sargent,  338  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.    16941.    'a5.     (I) 

Brick.    Piece  of  a  brick  from  an  old  well  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  Lake  Champlain» 
New  York,  used  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Mrs.  Epes  Saroent,  338  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   16941.    '85.    (I) 

Brown  Iron  Ore  ;  for  examination  and  report. 

C.  D.  Galvin,  New  York  City.     16942.    'a5.    (xvi) 
Musical  Instrument.    Chinese  sanheen,  in  exchange  for  carvings  and  baskets  of 
North  American  Indians. 
J.  H.  Renshaw,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     16943.    '85.     (ii,  a) 
Galena,  Sulphide  of  lead,  for  examination  and  report. 

Oliver  Rase,  Ivanpah,  San  ^mardino,  California.    16944.    '85.    (xvi) 
Chamois  Horn.    Material  furnished  by  the  Museum  and  mounted  by  Mr.  Knlden- 
berg  as  a  paper-knife. 
F.  J.  Kaldenberg,  124  Fulton  street.  New  York.    16945.    '85.     (i) 
Flint  IifpLSMSNTS.    Collection  of  109  specimens  on  nine  tablets,  including  arrow- 
heads, spear-heads,  and  darts;   from  Flint  Ridge,  Muskingum  County,  Ohio. 
This  collection  is  made  up  from  findings  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.    The 
flint  and  quartz  work  of  which  they  are  made  is  found  in  the  above  neighbor- 
hood in  a  ridge  or  row  of  hills,  known  in  the  locality  as  Flint  Ridge.    As  this 
peculiar  rook  formation  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  section,  it  must  have 
furnished  the  supply  of  material  for  the  manufacture  of  these  darts  and  spear- 
heads for  a  large  scope  of  country. 
T.  F.  Spangler,  Jamesville,  Ohio.     16946.    '85    (iii) 
Shells  (71  species),  types  of  paper  on  Alaskan  shells,  and  30  species  of  marine  shells 
from  Norway. 
Dr.  A.  KRAU8K,  Berlin.  Pruiwin.    (Tlironjjh  William  II.  D^ll.)    16947.    '85.    (ix) 
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Amphipod  Crustackax;  serves  as  food  for  mackerel. 

W.  A.  Wilcox,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.     1&H8,    »85.     (xi) 
B0CK8. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Bbckwitu,  Coleman  Station,  New  York.     16949.     ^85.    (xvn) 
Stonr  TMPLBME>rrs  from  France. 

Thomas  Wilson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16950.    '85.    (in) 
Ore  from  Rockbridge,  Virginia ;  for  report. 

8.  H.  Lbtchbr,  Lexington,  Virginia.     16951.    '85.     (xviii) 
Laughing  Qull,  Larus  atricilla,  jnv. 

E.  C.  Qrbenwood,  Nantncket,  Massachusetts.    16952.    '85.    (v,  a) 
Indian  Basket,  etc. :  Specimens  of  com-hnsk  basketry,  clothing,  and  weapona  of 
the  Shetimasha  Indians,  and  specimen  of  basketry  of  the  Choctaw  Indiana. 
Also  specimens  of  Nankin  cotton  and  decorticated  moss  work.* 

C.  J.  Barrows,  commissioner   for   Lonisiana  at  New  Orleans  Expoeitioo. 
16953.    '85.    (u,a) 
Textiles  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Eagle  and  Ph<enix  Mills,  Columbns,  Georgia.    (Tbroogh  Dr.  Bnny,  piesi- 
dent.)    16954.    '85.     (i) 
Negro  Manufactures:  Basketry,  clothing,  tupclo  gum,  handiwork  of  the  negroes. 
J  ABIES  J.  8PELMAN,  superintendent  Colored  People's  Exhibit,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.     16955.    '85.     (11,  a) 
Pump  Drill:* 

James  J.  Spelman,  superintendent  Colored  People's  Exhibit,  New  Orleans,  La. 
16955.    'a"..    (II.  A) 
Indian  Implements,  etc.,  basketry,  cradles,  water  jng,  and  seeds,  from  Ute  Indians, 
of  Nevada. 

W.  M.  HAVEroR,  Reno,  Nev.  (acting  for  Nevada  at  the  New  Orleans  Expo- 
sition).   16956.    'ri5.    (II,  A) 

Pish  Trap,  used  in  Venezuela.* 

E.  Martinez,  representative  of  Venezuela  at  the  New  Orleans  Expoiiition. 
16957.    '85.    (I) 

Palmetto  Hats.  • 

Mrs.  S.  6.  Fowler,  Handsborough,  Missiseippi.    16968.    'SD^    (11,  a) 

Corn-shuck  Hat.* 

Miss  Ellen  Cleary,  Handsborongh,  Mississippi.    16959.    '85.    (n,  a) 

Feather- WORK.*  * 

Milton  J.  Flood,  Sterling,  Massachusetts.    16960.  '85.  (i) 

Negro  Manufactures  :  Horse  collars,  trays  of  the  tupelo  gnra,  and  apeclaiena  of 
basketry,  made  by  the  negroes  of  Mississippi.* 
General  Stephen  D.  Lee  and  Professor  Pharks.     Mississippi     16961.     '85. 

(II,  A) 

Brooms,  made  from  the  young  leaves  of  palmetto ;  from  Jamaica.* 
Government  of  Jamaica.    169fi2.    '85.    (11,  a) 

Coal. 

Stephen  Gray,  Jr.,  Olympia,  Bath  County,  Kentucky.    16963.    '85.    (xvin) 

Plants,  from  Nevada.  * 

Hon.  R.  W.  Furnas,  commissioner  from  Nebraska,  Brownsville,  Nebraska. 
16964.    '85.    (XV) 

*  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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ClaT;  for  examination  and  report. 

W.  A.  Spsnor,  Jacksonville,  Florida.     16065.     '85.     (xviii) 
MiNKRAUB.    One  rock  carrying  iron  pyrites  and  one  slightly  stained  with  copper. 

M.  A.  TK4L,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  Connty,  California.     16963.     ^85.     (xvi) 
BiRps'  Eoos.    Cardinal  Grosbeak,  CardinaU$  virginiaiiM;  Saint  Lnoas  Cardinal,  Car- 
dinali$  virginianus  igneua;  White-ramped  Shrike,  XaaiiM   {<u(ook)iaiiiM  mou,b%ti>- 
reidea. 

RoswELL  Whkblsr,  Jr.,  Saoaton,  Arizona.     16967.    ^85.    (v,  B) 
COLLUt  BiTOH  ('<  Veeta^),  CatUs  familimri8f  from  Glencoe  Collie  kennels. 

H.  T.  Ljucpby,  Glencoe  Collie  kennels,  Bethlehem,  Penosylviuiia.     16968.    'SS. 

(XII) 

.  Eyknino  Grosbeak,  Hesperiphona  wipertina. 

Will  H.  Walkbr,  Sii  Yamhill  street,  Portland,  Oregon.    ti969.     *85.    (y,A.) 
CoRRAN  Pottery.    Twenty-five  pieces  of  table  crockery,  bottles,  watiw-jar,  wine- 
cup,  etc    Some  of  the  pieces  are  from  three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  years  old. 
From  Corea. 
J.  B.  Bermadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     16970.    '85.    (i) 
Drugs  from  Corea  (3  specimens). 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.    16970.    '85  (i) 
MUBIOAL  InsTRumNT.    A  stringed  instrument,  seemingly  a  combination  of  the  Chi- 
nese kin  and  the  Japanese  koto.    From  Corea. 
J.  B.  Bermadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.    1697U.    *6^\    (i) 
Fabrics,  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou.  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nitigasaki,  Japan.     16970.     '85.     (i) 
Ethnological  Objects,  from  Curea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     16970.     '85.     (ii,  a) 

Fishes,  including  StromatsuSf  Squalua,  ScomberomoruSf  Niphon^  Sauriday  Ctupea,  Platjf' 
oephaluSf  Tetrodon^  Soleaf  Corvinaf  Scicena,  Mugily  etc. 
J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     16970.    W.    (vii) 

Turtle,  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan,  16970.     'SS.     (vi) 

Cephalopods  (4  specimens),  from  Corea. 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     16970.     '85.     (ix) 

Maiunk  Invertebrates,  from  Coiea, 

J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign.  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.     16970.     '«>.     (xi) 

Slab  of  BIarblb,  10  by  20  inches,  disk  of  yellow  marble,  stone  pencil,  yaxot  yellow 
and  green  marble,  box  made  of  red  stone,  from  Corea. 
J.  B.  Bernadou,  Ensign,  U.  S.  Navy,  Nagasaki,  Japan.    1G970.     '85.     (xvii) 

Pottery. 

D.  F.  Haynes  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    16971.     '85.     (i) 

Siamese  Silver  Coin,  1  fhang  =:.  7^  cents.    (Deposited.) 

John  M.  Noah,  (J.  S.  National  Museum.     16972.     '85.     (i) 

Diatomaokous  Earth,  from  Massaponax,  Spottsylvania  Connty,  Virginia. 

Robert  P.  Biglow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     16973.     '85.     (xi) 

Stone  Implements.    A  leaf-shaped  implement,  a  spear-head,  147  arrow-hoails,  2 
grooved  axes,  a  stone  slab  with  mortar  cavities  on  both  sides,  a  fraguieni  of  pot- 
tery, and  18  fragments  of  stone  implements,  from  Massaponax,  Spottsylvania 
Connty,  Virginia. 
Bobert  p.  Biglow,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    16973.     '85.    (in) 
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Antiquities.    A  skall  aud  bones  from  an  Indian  grave,  and  a  clay  pipe,  one>faa]f  of  a 
hoihII  clay  veeisel,  and  5  copper  beads,  from  a  mound   near  Warner's  Landing, 
Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.     Also  a  leaf-shaped  implement,  with  a  handle  at- 
tached. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Db  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.    1C074.    'SS.    (m) 

CONB-IN-CONE,  a  peculiar  concretionary  form. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Dk  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.    16074.    '85.     (xvii) 
INVKRTBBRATB  FossiL,  Otirea  oongesta. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Db  Witt,  Newton,  Vernon  County,  Wisconsin.    16974.    '85.    (xni,  b) 
Fossil  Shrlls,  specimens  of  Ckoneies  and  Produouii  with  sections  of  orinoid  stems. 

M.  J.  Bbckbh,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas.    16975.    '85    (ix) 
HONKBY,  Cbrc<ebus  sp.  (f ),  specimen  in  the  flesh. 

H.  B.  EVBRBTT,  Dime  Museum,  city.    16976.     '85.    (nr) 
Earth,  for  examination. 

John  Brooks,  Hedrick,  Rush  County,  New  York.    16977.    8'5.    (f) 
Tapa  Cloth,  Samoan  Islands,  1869. 

Lieut.  Commmander  Charlbs  V.  Gridlby,  U.  S.Navy;  U.  8.  steamer  '*Ke«r- 
sage."    16978.    '85.    (ii,  a) 
Rocks.    A  collection  of  over  100  specimens,  including  diorites,  diabases,  gabbros,  sye- 
nite, granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartz,  quartz-porphyry,  slate;  also  a  vertical 
column  showing  relative  age  and  comparative  thickness  of  the  Archa$an,  Cam- 
hriau,  and  Silurian  formations  of  this  slate,  etc.,  from  New  Hampshire. 

C.  H.  Hitchcock,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.    16979.    '85.    (xv) 
Bhbllag,  crude  apd  commercial,  and  articles  showing  its  use. 

Thomas  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    16980.    '85.  (i) 
Rbd  Oranitb. 

H.  D.  QURNBT,  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota.     16981.    '85.    (xvii) 

COKB. 

H.  Simon,  20  Mount  street,  Manchester,  England.    16982.    '85.  (xvui) 
Grbt  Corundum  and  kyanite,  from  Georgia.    (Exchange.) 

N.  P.  Pbatt,  Atlanta,  Georgia.    16983.    '85.    (xvi) 
Bronzb  Mbdal.    Annual  Assay  of  the  Mint,  1776-1876. 

Wm.  J.  Grbbn,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    16984.    '85.    (i) 
Dbbr,  Cervui  oxm,  three  days  old. 

W.  A.  CoNKLiN,  Central  Park  Menagerie,  New  York  City.    169^5.    '85.     (iv) 
Rbd  tailbd  Buzzard,  Buteo  borealis,  from  Fayette  County,  Kentucky. 

T.  H.  Morgan,  Broadway,  Lexington,  Kentucky.    16966.    '85.    (v,a) 

Stbam-transportation.    Drawings,  pieces  of  iron  rail,  castings,  etc. 

Pbnnsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.    (Through  J.  E. 
Watkins.)    16987.    '85.    (i) 

COKB. 

H.  Simon,  20  Mount  street,  Manchester,  England.    16988.    '85.    (xvin) 

Birds.  A  collection  of  171  specimens,  68  species,  mostly  from  the  Old  World.  Amongst 
these  may  he  especially  mentioned  a  good  series  (2^i)  of  Red-polls  (Aeafitkis)^  A. 
Hnaria,  from  western  Siheria  and  Japan  ;  A,  caherct^  from  England,  and  A,  eiilipe$t 
from  western  Siheria.  The  groater  part  of  the  collection,  however,  consists  of 
water  hirds. 
Henry  Sbbbohm,  London,  England.    16989.    '&*.    (v,  a) 

•  Dbcoratkd  Ostrich  Egg  and  two  feather  fans.     16990.    '85.    (i) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Expositiun  through  Department  of  State. 
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*  Qlasswarx. 

LuDWiG  MosERy  Carlsbad,  Bohemia.     16991.    '85.    (i) 
Birds  Egos  (3),  of  Raby-orowned  Kinglet,  Regains  oalendnla,  from  New  York. 
DwiGHT  D.  Stonb,  New  York.    16992.    '85.    (v,  b) 

*  Gums  asd  Dtes,  from  Mexico. 

Mexican  Combhssion.    16993.    '85.    (i) 
Animal  Products.*    Shark's  skin,  furs,  hair  ropes,  small  sieve,  and  dried  insects,  from 
Mexico. 
MsxiOAN  Commission.    16993.    '86.    (i) 

Foods.* 

MsxiCAN  Commission.    16993.    '85.     (i) 
Ethnological  Objects*  of  basketry,  clothing,  horse  equipments,  bedding,  carpet- 
ing, etc.,  from  Mexico. 

Mexican  Commission.    16993.     '86.    ("»  a) 
Textiles,"  wool  and  fabers,  from  Mexico. 

Mexican  Cobimission.    16993.    '85.    (i) 
Geological  Maps*  (11)  from  Belgium. 

Belgian  Commission.    16994.    '85.     (xvii) 
Box,t  carved  out  of  talc  by  a  native  of  Bombay.    16995.    '85.    (xvi) 
Woods  t  (20  samples).    16995.    '85.    (xv) 
Ethnological  Objects,  t    Carved  olive-wood,  carved  stone  from  the  river  Jordan, 

and  two  pairs  of  shoes.    16995.    '8.5.    (u,  a) 
Papbk  *  (38  samples),  fine  white  and  colored  coiiing-paper,  from  Duren,  Province  of 
Rhine. 

Felix  HCH.  SCHOELLER,  Dnrin,  Province  of  Rhine.      16996.    '85.    (1) 
Steatite,  chrysocoUa,  cerargyrite,  embolite,  etc.,  from  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Governor  OF  SoNORA,  Mexico.  (Through  Victor  Aguilar).   16997.   '85.    (xvi) 

Ck>fj>  AND  Silver  Ores.* 

Ck>VERNOR  OF  SoNORA,  Souora,  Mexico.     16997.    '86.    (xvui) 
Eartuenware  Flute,*  painted  gourd  rattle,  and  violin,  from  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Commissioner  of  Chiapas,  Mexico.    16998.    '85.    (i) 
LiMONiTE  (1  specimen)  and  4  specimens  of  coral  altered  into  chalcedony. 

S.  T.  Walker,  Milton,  Florida.    16999.    '85.    (xvi) 
Rocks,*  concretions,  and  fulgurites  (8  specimens). 

S.  T.  Walker,  Milton,  Florida.    16999.    '85.    (xvu) 

CRUSTACEiE  from  Caribbean  Sea. 

Prof,  S.  I.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.    17000.    '85.    (xi) 

Gold  and  Silver  Ores.* 

M.  Agilla,  Sonora,  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.     17001.    '85.    (xviii) 

Ores*  from  Dnrango,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17002.    '85.    (xviii) 
Ores*  from  Guerrero,  Mexico. 

Se&or  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17003.    '85.    (xviu) 

Ores*  from  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17004.    '85.    (xvui) 

Orbs*  from  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17005    '85.   (xvui) 

*  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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0kb8*  from  the  State  of  Mexico,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pacbnoa,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.     17006.    '^.    (xviii) 
Orks^  from  the  State  of  Tlaaoala,  Mexico. 

Se&or  Manuel  Drocino,  Pacbnea^  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17007.    '85.    (xvui) 
Ores*  from  the  State  of  Pnebla,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachaoa,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17008.    *85.    (xviu) 
Orxs*  from  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17009.    '85.    (xvui) 
OuES^  from  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  New  Leon,  Jalisco,  Chiapas,  and  Ghihvabua, 
Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachooa,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17010.    '85.    (xvui) 
Orm*  from  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachnca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17011.    '85.    (xvui) 
Orbs*  Irom  the  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Manuel  Drocino,  Pachnca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico.    17012.    '85.    (xviu) 
Silver  Ores.*     Also  a  very  complete  illnstration  of  the  Real  del  Moste  MiniDg 
Company's  works ;  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Real  del  Monte  Mining  Company,  Pachnca,  Mexico.     (Throogh  Jes^  de 
LanderoyCos.)    17013.    '86.    (xvm) 
Ores*  fibm  the  State  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

Sefior  BoNiLLA,  in  charge  of  observatory  of  Zacatecas,  Zacatecas,   Mexico. 

17014.  '85.    (xvm) 

Copper  Ores  *  f^om  the  State  of  Agnas  Calientes,  Mexico. 

Sefior  BoNiLLA,  in  charge  of  observatory  of  Zacatecas,  Zacatecas,  Mexico. 

17015.  '85.    (xvm) 

EUSYNCHITE*  (Tritochorite  or  Ramirite),  from  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico. 

Sefior  Aguillera.    17016.    '85.    (xvi) 
Stoneware,*  jngs,  spirit  bottles,  etc. 

Port  Dundas  Pottery  Cobipany,  Qiasgow,  Scotland.    17017.    '85.    (i) 
Statuettes,  t    **  Sunshine "  and  "  Storm,"  from  Staffordshire,  England. 

Robinson  and  Leadbeater,  Stoke-npon-Trent,  Staffbrdshire,  England.   17018. 
'85.     (I) 
Figure  of  a  Pig,  *  in  burnt  clay. 

Arkansas  Commissioner.    17019.    '85.    (i) 
Boats,  t    Four  large  models. 

John  W.  Parry,  Samia,  Ontario,  Canada.    17020.    '86.    (i) 
PYRRHOTiTEt  (1  specimen),  and  Micaceous  Hematite  (1  specimen),  from  Sweden. 

17021.     '85.     (XVI) 
EURiTE  (Halleflint  gneiss)  (4  specimens),  from  New  Hopperberg,  Westmorland,  Swe- 
den, and  2  specimens  of  Halleflint,  from  Dannemora  Mine,  Upland,  Sweden. 
17021.    '85.     (xvii) 
OuKst  from  Sweden. 

17021.  '85.     (xvm) 

Apatite t  (5  specs.)  from  Kingston,  Ontario. 

17022.  '86.    (XVI) 
ORESt  from  Kingston,  Ontario. 

17022.  'a5.    (xviiij 
CoALt  from  Japan. 

17023.  '86.    (xvm) 

*Keceived  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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HiNKRALS*  from  Costa  Bioa. 

17024.  '86.    (xvm) 
Bricks  and  tilks*  from  Mexioo. 

17025.  'SS    (I) 
FiBBBSy*  ropes,  eto.,  from  Hftyti. 

GOYKRNMBNT  OF  HaYTI.      17026.     '85.      (l) 

Oil  Portraits  t  of  Haytian  chiefo  (1804-1885).    Also  baskets,  whips,  eto.t 

GovxRNMBNT  OP  Hayti.    17026.    '85.    (II,  a) 
PoTTKRY*  fjx>m 'Hayti. 

Govkrnmknt  OF  Hayti.    17026.    '85.    (i) 
SpoNQXSt  (2  specs.)  foand  growing  together;  both  recent;  from  near  Key  West, 
Florida. 
W.  H.  Sebrinq,  commissioner  for  Florida.    17027.    '85.    (xi) 
Baw  silk,  i    Three  banks,  the  product  of  the  Yama  Mai,  the  wild-oak  silk- worm  of 
Japan ;  also  two  cocouns. 
CoMMissiONKR  FOR  Ybhimr,  Japan.     17028.    '85.    (i) 
SouYSNiR  OF  Canadian  Sports.*    Miniature  snow-shoes,  toboggan,  and  Lacrosse 
racquet. 
17029.    '86.    (n.  A) 

Slab  of  Travertinb  MARBLst  ftx)m  Tecali,  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Mexican  Okograpuical  and  Exploring  Commission.    17030.    '86.    (xvi) 

FmKB,t  2  sets,  each  containing  110  species,  some  of  which  are  new  to  soieuoe,  and 
all  new  to  the  collection. 
17031.    '86.    (XV) 
MoDKL  of  Mississippi  River  Steam-boat.$ 

E.  C.  Carroll,  Yicksburg,  Miss.    17032.    '85    (i) 
Coal*  from  Norway. 

17033.  '86.    (xvm) 
Asphaltum*  from  Scotland. 

17034.  '86.    (xvm) 
Orbs  from  Mexico.* 

17035.  '86.    (XVIII) 

Nuggbts  and  Orbs*  (fac-similes),  from  Australia. 

17036.  '86.    (xvm) 
Drum*  from  Costa  Rica. 

17037.  '86.    (I) 
Lbaf  Tobacco*  from  Java. 

17037.    '85.    (I) 

Ethnological  Objects*  from  Hawaiian  Island,  including  school-books,  photographs 
of  King  and  Queen,  and  scenery  about  the  island :  tapa  cloth,  reticule,  and  neck- 
lace of  koa  seeds,  necklace  of  kukai  seeds  (caudle-nut  seeds) ;  2  flags,  and  a 
native  drum  made  from  a  koa  loj^  and  covered  with  hog's  hide.    Also  6  specimens 
of  wood. 
Hawauan  Oovrrnmemt.    17098.    '86.    (ii) 
GOLK)/  a  food  made  of  toasted  grain  and  salt,  and  ground  for  use. 
17039.    '86.    (I) 

*  Received  frt>m  New  Orleans  Exposition  through  Department  of  State, 
t  For  further  information  concerning  this  accession  see  Report  on  Depaiiment  of 
Ethnology,  page  94. 
I  Received  from  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Ultrajcarink  (8  bottles),  from  Hesseo,  Germany. 

BLAUrAiiBENWBRK  Marirnbkrq,  BeDttheun,  GronKh.  liesseD,  GennaDj.    17040. 
W.    (I) 

Spoons,*  ladles,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  etc 

Hon.  Jacob  Sciiobnuop,  U.  S.  Coosal,  Tanstall,  England.    17041.    *66,    (n,  a) 

Dry  Ochrk*  (11  bottles)  from  Marseilles,  France. 

Hon.  Fraick  H.  Masox,  U.  S.  Consul,  Marseilles.     17042.    '86.     (i) 

Orbs,*  from  Canada. 

17043.  '85.     (xviii) 
Salts,*  from  Germany. 

17044.  '85.    (XVIII) 

Gold  Orbs,*  from  the  Idaho  Mine,  California. 

17045.  '85.    (xvui) 

Surgical  Drrssimgs,*  in  use  in  (jrerman  hospitals. 

17046.  '85.    (I) 

MiLTTART  AND  WooLKN  GOODS,*  Irom  Germany. 

17047.  '85.     (I) 

Ethnological  objects,*  straw  hats,  common  test  cnps,  carved  test  caps,  stands  for 
test  cnps,  common  gnacles,  carved  goacles,  crupper,  saddle-bags,  silk  and  cotton 
rebosa,  sample  of  cloth  manufactured  in  Leon,  samples  of  pita  fiber  extracted 
by  machinery  and  by  nseof  solvent,  and  cloth  hammock  with  cabaya  rope,  na- 
tive pottery,  plow,  yoke  for  oxen,  cake  of  sugar,  and  ear-rin^  made  of  eayd  nut. 

H.  H.  Lbavitt,  U.  S.  Consul,  Managua,  Nicaragua.    1704&    '06.    (ii,A) 
Chromos,*  historical,  geographical,  etc,  4  portfolios. 

Edward  IIoi^kl,  Vienna,  Austria.    17049.    '86.    (i) 
Silver  Modxl*  of  Shandon  Church,  Ireland.     (Returned.) 

WiLUAM  Egan  &  Sons,  Cork,  Ireland.    17050.    '85.    (i) 
BuTTKR-BALL  Ducx,  Charltonella  albeola, 

Hknry  Peters,  St.  John's  Ward,  Enterprise,  Florida.    17051.    »86.    (▼,  a) 
Mud-fish,  Amia  celva, 

M.Wilson,' Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17052.    '86.    (vn) 
Ptrolusitb. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Fblton,  Centreville,  Georgia.    17053.    '86.    (xvi) 
Stonb  Blocks. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.     17054.    'cjG.     (i) 
Mbrgansbr,  MergauBer  americanuSf  from  near  Mt.  Vernon,  Virginia. 

Hugh  M.  Smith,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    17055.    '86.    (v,a) 
Iron  Ptritbs,  with  quartz  abd  calcite. 

F.  C.  HiETT,  North  River  Mills,  Hampbhire  County,  West  Virginia.    17056. 
'86.    (xvi) 
Wooden  Masks,  from  Alaska. 

Libut.  T.  DixBollbs,  U.  S.  Navy.    17057.    '86.    (u,  a) 
Rose  Fisb,  Sebasies  marinus, 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts.     17058.    'BO.    (vu) 
Makink  Fossil  Shbli^,  Post  Pliocene,  including  0$tr9a  palmwUi  Cpr.,  Anomia  <ua- 
atula  Dall.,  Pecten  (equi»u1catM$  Cpr. 

Dr.  Stkphen  Bowkrs,  San  Bernardino,  California.    17059.    '86.    (ix) 
Pbbblbs  or  Chalcedony  from  quicksand  in  a  well,  38  feet  deep. 

L.  S.  Daniel,  Victoria,  Texas.     17060.    '86.    (xvii) 
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Autograph  lbtpkr  of  Prof.  Ju»>e(>U  Henry,  dated  Baltimore,  June  10,  1842. 

W.  A.  Smith,  104  Pearl  street,  New  York.     17061.     '^.     (i) 
Quartz,  from  the  Ozark  Monutaius,  Arkansas. 

Charlks  F.  Brown,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.     17062.    '86.    (xvi) 

MiNKRALS. 

C.  U.  SUBPARD,  Charleston,  South  Carolina.     17063.    '86.     (xvi) 

Section  of  Iron  Rail. 

Pennsylv.vnia  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.     (Through  J.  K. 
Watkins.)    17064.    '86.     (i) 

Catlinitk. 

N.  H.  WiNCHELL,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.     17065.     '86.     («vii) 

MoLLUSK,  a  species  otAmnioola,  from  Florida. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  Ulinois.    17066.    '86.    (ix) 
FRxau-WATBR  Shells. 

A.  G.  Wetherby,  Saint  Andrew's  Bay,  Florida.     17067.    '86.     (ix) 
MoLLUSKS,  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Rush,  U.  S.  C.  S.  steamer  Blake,  17068.  '86.  (ix) 
Indian  Implements.  Stoue  pipe,  wooden  stem,  pipe-stems,  clarionet,  pipe,  short 
spear,  two  bo^v^s  and  '^0  iron-pointed  arrows,  qniver  and  8  arrows,  tomahawk, 
X)ipe,  rattle,  spoon,  head-<lres8,  mail,  and  war  clubs,  captured  from  the  Sioux 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  White  Stone  Hill  by  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  Se]»- 
temberS,  1863.^ 

Gov.  R.  W.  Furnas,  Commissioner  for  Nebraska  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion.    17069.     '86.     (II,  A)    . 
Domestic  Utensils,*  gourds,  strainers,  chocolate  cup,  etc.,  from  Mexico. 

Commissioner  of  Mexico.    17070.    '86.    (ii,  a) 
Photographic  Views  of  some  important  tnnnels  now  under  progress  in  America,  and 
of  the  Ingersoll  rock-drill  machines  used  in  connection  therewith. 
Ingbrsoll   Rock    Drill  Company,  Park  Place,  New  York.     17071.     '86. 

(XVIII) 

Bird  Skins.     Uarporhynchus  criasaliSf  Sylvania  yileolatay  Junto  hyemalittj  Chondeatea 
mndwiohensUf  OtocorU  strigataj  Dryohates  piibeacenSj  Colapten  ruflpUeus,  hitherto  un- 
described  and  unknown  male ;  Lobipea  hypeiborcuB, 
L.  Bklding,  Gridley,  Butte  County,  California.     17072.    '80.     (v,  a) 
Crab-parasites  from  skates,  goose-fish  month,  haddock,  and  cod;  worms  from  the 
stomach  of  goono-fish,  st?a-ravon,  sand  shark,  and  haddock ;  also  sea  ileas. 
Vinal  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17073.    '86.     (xi) 
Fishes.     Liostomus,  CydopternHy  I*leuronect€8,  Ltmandttj  Brevoorliaj  Slol^fphorus,  Mona- 
canthu9f  CottnSf  Salvvlinu8j  Decapturm,  and  egg  of  Baia, 

Vinal  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17073.    '86.    (vii) 
Mineral,  for  examination. 

Samuel  Scott,  Rapid  City,  Dakota  Territory.     17074.     '80.     (xvi) 
Fossil  Shells,  from  the  Tertiaries  of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  including  BacuUtea 
ovalas  Say,  and  Beltrntiiivlla  paxillofta  Lam. 
A.  G.  Wetherby,  St.  Andrew's  Bay,  Florida.     17075.    '80.    (ix) 
Woolkn  and  CorroN  Yarns,!  from  Russia. 

17076.     '86.     (I) 
Surgical  Appuancks,!  cotton  lint,  bandages,  etc.,  used  in  the  hospitals  of  Germany. 
17076.    '86.    (I) 

•  Received  from  the  New  Orleans  Exposition. 
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Exotic  Lkpidoptkua  (95  species,  218  speciitieott),  from  Europe. 

John  B.  Smitu,  U.  8,  National  Museum.     17077.    '86.    (x) 
Exotic  Butterflies  (31  Mp«cies,  43  specimeus),  from  Africa  and  India. 

B.  Neum<egen,  New  York,  New  York.     17078.    '86.     (x) 
Calcite,  for  examiuatiou. 

H.  M.  HoCKMAN,  Slanesville,  West  Virginia.     17079.    '86.     (xvui) 

AXOLOTL. 

Chakles  Ruby,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.     17080. 

'm,   (VI) 

Membranous  Sacs  of  tumors  taken  from  a  large  jack-rabbit,  with  granules  from 
the  same. 

CUARLES  Ruby,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.     17080. 
'86.     (IV) 
Decomposed  Rock,  consisting  of  cbloritic  slate  and  quartz. 

George  W.  Bell,  BreutsviUe,  Virginia.    17081.    '86.    (xviii) 
MoLLUSKS,  an  interesting  collection  from  Madagascar. 

Edwaiu>  Bartlbtt,  Cbilliugton  House,  Maidstone,  Kent,  England.    17082.   ^86. 

(IX) 

Ore. 

U.  C.  MoRAK,  Brigbtwood,  District  of  Columbia.     17083.    '86.    (xvui) 
Fossil  Coral,  Ztiphrentes  sp.^  and  two  pieces  of  trilobite,  Dalmanitw  sp. 

Archibald  Liversidge,  Sydney,  New  Soutb  Wales.    17084.    '86.    (xvii) 
Fossil  Plant,  Gleichmia  odontopiereides,  from  Riddiagton. 

Archibald  Liversidgb,  Sydney,  New  Soutb  Wales.    17084.    '86.   (xiii,  b) 
Copper,  cobalt,  copper  pyrites,  auriferous  pyrites,  cbrome  iron  ore,  and  titaniferoos 
iron  (27  specimens). 

Archibald  Liversidge,  Sydney,  New  Soutb  Wales.    17084.    '86.    (xviu) 
Minerals  (64  specimens). 

Archibald  Liversidge,  Sydney,  New  Soutb  Wales.    17084.    '86.    (xvi) 
Manganese  Ore,  from  Nova  Scotia. 

John  8.  LaMSON  &  BRO.,Maideu  Lane,  New  York  City.     17085.     '86.     (xvui) 
Black  Slate,  containing  veins  of  calcite  and  pyrite,  for  examination. 

C.  S.  White,  Romney,  West  Virginia.     17086.     '86.    (xviii) 
Coke  (7  specimens). 

H.  Simon,  Manchester,  England.    17087.    ^^.    (xviii) 
Brook-trout  Eggs,  for  examination. 

John  Gay,  Commissioner  of  Fisberie^  Greensburgb,  Pennsylvania.     17088- 
'86.     (XXI) 

Minerals  (3  specimens). 

John  H.  Hornung,  Oasis,  Utab.     17089.    '86.    (xvi) 
Squirrel,  Sciurm  aureigasterf  a  Central  American  species. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pbiladelpbia,  Peuusyl  vauia.  (llirough 
Artbur  Edwin  Brown,  esq.)    '86.     17090.     (iv) 
Bird  Skins  (41  specimens),  from  Pemambuco,  Brazil. 

Dr.  P.  L.  ScLATER,  Zoological  Society  of  London.     17091.     '8().     (v,  a) 
Shells  (28  species),  from  tbe  Babamas. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida.     17092.   *Sti.   (ix) 
Minerals,  from  Frencb  localities  (44  specimens).     (Excbange.) 

ficoLE  DKs  Mines,  Paris,  l?>auce.     17093.    '86.     (xvi) 
Loom  Weights  (2),  ancient  Roman,  from  Haute-Savoie,  France.     (Excbange.) 

M.  L.  Charpy,  Mused  Aunocy,  Hauto-Savoie,  France.     17094.    '86.    (ii,  a) 
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A«Cii.Ki>r*(>i;iCAL  OU.IKCT.S,  oiio  8touti  crusher  (LaoniHtrinc),  from  Ctmcine,  L.  Nouf- 
chakil,  on«  colt  (Lacriwtriue),  from  Au verier,  L.  Neufcbatcl,  Switzerland. 

M.  L.  CiiA UP Y,  Mused  Auuecy,  Hrtute-Savoie,  France.   (Exchange.)    17094.   '«C. 
(Ill) 

SiiKLLB,  from  France  (50  specimens). 

M.  L.  CiiARPY,    Mus<$e  Anuecy,  Hante-Savoie,  France.     (EKchauge.)     17094* 
'6C.    (IX) 
iNVKKTKBRATE  F0S8IL8,  JuHMsic  aud  Lower  Cretaceous,  about  70  species  (200  Hi>eci- 
niens). 
M.  L.  CUAKPY,  Musde  Aunecy,  Uaute  Savoie,   Franco.     (Exchange.)    17094. 

'80.     (XIU.B) 

F088IL  Plants  (2  specimens). 

M.  L.  CiiAKPY,  Mus6e  Annecy,  Uaute-Savoie,  France.     (Exchange.)    17094. 
'd6.    (XIV) 
Rocks  (154  specimens),  from  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Hungary. 

M.  L.  Charpy,    Mus6e  Annecy,  Haute-Savoie,  France.     (Exchange.)     17094. 
'86.    (XVII) 

M1NKRAL8  (84  specimens). 

M.  L.  Charpy,  Musde  Annecy,  Haute-Savoie,  France.    (Exchange.)     17094. 

'86.      (XVI) 

Fish,  9-spiDed  Stickle>hack,  Gasterosfeuti  punffitiua  L. 

WiLUAM  Hkrrick,  Swan's  Island,  Maine.     17095.    ^S6.     (yii) 
COMMOX  Sticklr-back,  Apeltes  quadracusj  with  four  dorsal  spines  instead  of  three. 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17096.     '86.     (vii) 
K0CK8,  from  New  York,  Massachosetts,  aud  Bermuda. 

Prof.  William  North  Rick,  Middletowu,  Connecticut.     17097.    ^tiij.     (xvii) 
Bl\ck  Macaqur  Monkey,  C^nopithecua  nigetf  in  the  flesh. 

Zoou>GiCA.L  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.).     17098.     '86.    (iv) 
Pakrot,  Falceamia  evpatria,  in  the  flesh. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  (through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.).     17098.     '86.  (v,  a) 
Blub  Buu>,  ISialia  sialiSf  the  blue  color  being  of  the  same  shade  as  in  S.  arvtica. 

Allan  H.  Jennings,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17099.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Red- winged  Blackbird,  AgeUUus  phcBniceuSf  in  the  flesh. 

Squire  Myers,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17100.    '86.    (v,a) 
COATIMUNDI,  Nasua  narica. 

Squire  Myers,  Baltimore  Family  Museum,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     J7100.    '86. 

(IV) 

Cotton-tail  Rabbit,  LepuB  aylcatious. 

Howard  Eaton.  Medora,  Dakota  Territory-.    17101.    'm.    (iv) 
American  Goldfinch,  Spinua  iristui,  in  the  flesh. 

BURDBTT  Hassett,  Howard  Center,  Iowa.     1710'i.     '86.     (v,a) 
Mica  Schist,  for  report. 

J.  A.  CoxBOiK.  Virginia  City,  Nevada.     17103.    '86.     (xvi) 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  Buteo  borealtB. 

John  K.  Walker,  Parkersburgh,  Illiuois.     17104.     'r^.     (v,  a) 
SiLiciFiED  SHELL8,  probably  from  a  tertiary  deposit ;  from  Tampa  Bay,  Florida. 

James  Shepard,  New  Britain,  Connecticut.     niO.^i.    '86.    (ix) 
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NKriiKiTK.     SrviMi  speciiiiettH.     (Exchange.) 

(jAXTKKUuitv  MusKUM,  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.     17106.     '86.     (xvi) 
FEKKUcnxors  Limkstone,  for  report. 

Richard  HKXXETr,  Eureka  Spriujjs,  Arkauaaa.     17107.     '86.    (xviii) 
Minerals. 

CUARLRS  Balbacii,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.     17108.    '86.     (XVi) 
Altkrkd  Magnetic  Iron  and  impure  sulphate  of  iron ;  for  report. 

D.  C.  Guernsey,  Dayton,  Washington  Territory.    17109.    '86.     (xvi) 
Hird-Skixs,  three  species  of  .lunco  (7  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  SUUFELDT,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.     17110.     '86.     ( v,  a) 
Ethnological  Objects,  brooms,  blankets,  baskets,  carrying  nets,  etc.,  froin  Mex- 
ico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.     (ii,  a) 
Foods,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    *ii6,    (i) 
Fibers,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.     '86.    (i) 
Dye-stuffs,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86(1.    (i) 
Silver  Ore,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    17111.    '86.    (xviii) 
Plants,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.    (xv) 
Pottery,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17111.    '86.    (ii,  a) 
FiSH-TRAP,  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  8.  National  Museum.    17111.    '86.     (i) 
Materia  Mbdica.     A  very  interesting  collection  of  Indian  medicines  from  Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  U.  8.  National  Museum.     17111.    '86.    (i) 
Birds'  Egos.    Abert's  Towhee,   Pilo  abertif  and  Rufous-vented  Thrasher,   Marpo- 
rhynchua  crissalis  ;  for  examination. 

RosWELL  S.  Wheelkr,  Jr.,  Pima  Indian  Agency,  Arizona.    17112.   '86.   (v,b) 
Railroad  Spikes  (32). 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Camden,  New  Jersey.    (Through  J.  E. 
Watkins.)    17113.     '86.     (i) 
Shell,  Vnio  gibbosus^  from  the  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.    17114.    '86.    (LX) 
Optical  Densimeter,  No.  4,  and  one  case  of  salinometers. 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    171ir).    '8a    (i> 
Iron  Pyrites  in  schistose  rock,  for  examination. 

J.  M.  LiNEBERGER,  Lowell,  North  Carolina.     17116.     '86.     (xvui) 
Mixture  of  magnetite,  oxide  of  iron,  and  quartz,  for  examination. 

M.  L.  Maynard,  Dayton,  Washington  Territory.     17117.    '86.     (xviii) 
Brook  Trout,  SalreHnu«  fonUnaliBj  Rook  eel,  Murcrnoidea  guHnellua,  with  skiu  para- 
sites.   Also  a  part  of  lower  caudal  lobe  of  a  shark  (f )  or  some  other  selachian  (f ). 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17118.    '86.     (vu) 

Fish  Parasites  and  copepodp.* 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.     17118.    '86.     (xi) 
Iron  Pyrites  in  black  quartz,  for  examination. 

William  F.  McCain,  Lincoln,  Alabama.     17119.    *86.     (xviii) 
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Brown-iiradkd  Nuthatch,  Sitla  pimUay  Lat.  (Hkin),  for  examination. 
G.  NoBLK,  Savannah,  Georgia.     17120.     'HC.    (v,a) 

Indian  Saddle. 

Charles  Ruby,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming  Territory.     17121.    '86. 

(II,  A) 

Pyrophyllite,  from  Glen's  Mills,  Deep  River,  North  Carolina. 

IJ.  8.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmlnn.     (Through  I. 
C.  Russell.)     17122.     'ri6.      (xvi) 
Er<AND,  Oreas  cannaj  specimen  in  the  flesh,  from  Africa. 

Lewis  Sells,  Columbus,  Ohio.     17123.    '86.     (iv) 

Bird-Skins,  Passerella  iliada  unalascenBis  (4  specimens)  and  Melospiza  foficiata  samuclis 
(G  specimeDs),  skins,  from  Alaraexla  County,  California. 
W.  Otto  Emerson,  Hay  wards,  California.    17124.    '86.    (v,a) 

Bird  Skins,  Spinus  psaltriat  Calcarius  omatusy  Amphispiza  bilineataf  Meloapiza  Hn- 
oolniy  M.  montana^  PooocBtea  confiniSf  Otocoris  arenicola,  Sayomis  fuscua^  and  S.  $ayi. 
William  Lloyd,  Toyah,  Texas.    17125.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Bird  Skeletons,  Picus  gairdneHy  Carpodacua  casHniy  Pica  hudnonicaf  Picus  harrisi^ 
Melospiza  monlanaj  Junco  oregonus^  and  «/.  annectens, 
A.  W.  Anthony,  Denver,  Colorado.    17126.    '86.    (xii) 

"EfiG  of  the  Black-billed  Magpie,  Pica  rvatica  hudsonica. 

A.  W.  Anthony,  Denver,  Colorado.     17126.    '86.    (v,b) 

Lignite,  or  brown  coal,  for  report. 

S.  D.  LoNGHEED,    New  Dnngeness,  Clallam  County,  Washington  Territory. 
17127.    '86.    (XVIII) 

Microscopic  Slide,  showing  a  scale  of  a  common  herring,  Clupea  sp. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie,  Nyack,  New  York.    17128    '86.     (vii) 

Galena,  and  impure  hematite. 

D.  S.  LOY,  Mechanicstown,  Maryland.     17129.    '86.     (xviii) 

Pyrites. 

Henry  C.  Moyer,  Hilltown,  Pennsylvania.     171.30.    '86.     (xviii) 

European  White  Pelican,  Pelecanua  oncocrotalus  Ijinn.  (skeleton). 

Central  Park  Menagerie  (through  W.  A.  Conklin,  Esq.,  New  York  City,  New 
York).     17131.    '86.     (xii) 

Invertebrate  Fossils,  Lower  Cambrian. 
Daplicates  from  the  collections  of  original  investigations  of  the  St.  John  group. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.    (Through  H.  S.Williams.)   171.T2. 
'86,    (XIII,  A) 

Hercules  Beetle,  Dynaates  Htyus, 

J.  W.  Wakeman,  Waterlick,  Warren  Connty,  Virginia.     17133.     '86.     (x) 

Reptiles,  CeluberobaoletuSfjny.^  Opheoaaurus  ventraliSf  Eumecean^,,  Sceloporuafiji.,  and 
Jtana  sp.  ( 10  specimens). 
G.  H.   Ragsdale,  Gainesville,  Cook  County,  Texas.     17134.     '86.     (vi) 

Bird-Skins,  Parus  oarolinenMiy  Chondeatea  atrigatuay  Otocoria  arenioolay  Poocceetea  gra- 
mineuay  loiinia  miaaiaaippienaiay  Buteo  harlaniy  and  Syrnium  aUeni  (the  first  speci- 
men  of  this  form  taken  outside  of  Florida,  11  specimens). 
G.  H.  Ragsdale,  Gainesville,  Cook  County,  Texas.     17134.     '86.     (v,  a) 

Cast  of  a  double-hladed  ceremonial  axe  of  coarse-grained  syenite,  found  at  Hudson 
City,  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  7  feet  b^low  the  surface. 
Dr.  J.  B.  Holder,  Am.  Mus.  of  Nat.  History,  New  York.     17135.     '86.     (iii) 
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Cabinet  Photograph  of  Bolivar  stat no  in  Nt^w  York,  and  the  following  coins: 

Ten  ceutavoHof  Peru  (no  daft');  1  ccntavoof  Ar^^cntineKepablic,  1884;  2cent«vo8 
of  Argentine  Republic,  1884;  100  reis  of  Brazil,  1883;  20  reis  of  Brazil,  1869 ;  40 
reis  of  Brazil,  1875 ;  40  reis  of  Brazil  (date  illegible) ;  1  centavo  of  Mexico,  1878 ; 
1  centavo  of  Mexico  (in  halves)  ;  half  dos-centavos  of  Mexico  ;  2  centimes  of 
France,  1877;  5  centimes  of  France,  1882;  half  cent  of  the  United  States,  1854; 
1  cent  of  Nova  Scotia,  1861. 

Nathan  Applkton,  Boston,  MasaachuHetts.     17136.   '86.     (i) 
Coins,  from  Italy,  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembnrg,Great  Britain,  France,  and  tbo  Turkish 
Empire  (11  specimens).     Deposited. 
Frank  A.  Reynolds,  U.  S.  National  Mnsenm.    17137.    '86.    (i) 
Natural  Cokk,  from  Midlothian,  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Gkological  Survey.    (Through  I.  C.  Russell.)    1713a    '86.     (xviii) 
Insects  (over  1,000  species  and  several  thousand  specimens  of  Coleoptera,  Lepidop- 
tera  and  Hemiptera). 

Prof.  Ferrari-Perbz,  Mexican  (^Geographical  Exploring  Commission,  Paebla, 
Mexico.     17139.     '86,     (X) 
Trout,  Salrelinus  namaycuBhj  from  Wytheville,  Virginia. 

U.  S.  Fisn  COMMI88ION,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia.    17140.    *8(i.     (vii) 
Shark,  Jnurus  deka^y  abont  seven  feet  long. 

Silas  Stearns,  Pensacola,  Florida.    17141.    'Sii,    (vii) 
AouDAD,  Ovis  tragelaphus,  in  the  flesh,  from  Africa. 

Fletcher  M.  Noe,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.    17142.    '86.    (iv) 
Invertebrate  Fossil,  Baoulitet  ovatus^  from  Black  Hills,  Dakota ;  for  examination. 

J.  H.  Locke,  North  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire.    17143.     *8<).     (xii,  b) 
Insects,  29  species  of  Lepidoptera ;  for  examination. 

Howard  L.  Clark,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     17144.    '86.     (x) 
Minerals  (21  specimens). 

W.C.JiRDONSTON,  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.     17145.    '86.     (xvi) 
Carboniferous  Fossil,  Allarisma  suhcuntata  (a  rotted  specimen). 

W.  C.  Jirdonston,  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.     17145.    'H6.     (xi,  a) 
Stone  Pipe. 

W.C.JiRDONSTON,  Ashe  County,  North  Carolina.     17145.     *S6.     (iii) 
Marine  Siieli^  (25  specimens),  from  Alaska;  also  Helix fidelis  Gray,  from  Humboldt 
Bay,  California. 
C.  H.  Townsend,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissiou.     17146.     'm.    (ix) 
Mammal  skins  and  skulls,  Rangifer  tarandns,  Tamias  townMmdi,  and  EumeiopiaM  9ltU 
leriy  from  California. 
C.  H.  Townsend,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    17146.    '86.    (iv) 
Fishes,  Limanda  aspera^  Pleuronectes  stellntus^  Podoikeout  acipenaer^  Tile%ia  nmwi§^ 
(iymHacanthus  gafeatuM^  Coitus  humilU,  JCmox  luoiu$,  ThymaUiu  »i§n\fer^  Coregonu» 
quadrilaitraliSf  C.  merkii  var,  C.  kennicotiit  C.  Nelsoniy  Stenodys  mackemii^  Salrt- 
Hhuh  namaycMhy  S.  malma^  Oncorhynchus  gorhusckay  Catostomus  longirostrh^  from 
Alaska. 
C.  H.  Townsend,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     17146.    '86.    (vii) 
Atlantic  Walrus,  Odoh€M^H9  roimams  (portion  of  the  skull  and  tibia),  and  also  the 
fourth  and  tifth  right  metacarpals  and  fourth  proximal  phalanx,  with  a  portion 
of  mandible,  of  Polar  bear,  Thalamlos  maritimM. 
Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely,  U.  S.  Army,  Chief  Signal  Officer.     17147.     '86.    (xiv) 

Cai.cite  and  gypsum,  from  California. 

John  Lang,  Laug,  Los  Angeles  County,  California.    17148.    '86.    (xvi) 
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JiOnsiANA  Hkron,  Ardea  tricolor  rnfimllin.    (Kxc.banjco.) 

Dr.  B.  11.  Waiihbn,  Went  Cbeator,  Pennsylvania.     17149.     *8f).     (v,  a) 
Skull  and  doxks  of  Puiorius  erer«TOa»»t,  from  Lower  Volga;  a  ** street  dog"  from 
Juft'a;  skeleton  of  Oerman  Dachshnnd,  apparently  thoroughbred,  from  Berlin. 
(Exchange.) 
Prof.  Dr.  A.  Nkhrino,  liorlin,  Germany.     17150.    '86.     (iv) 

Minerals.    (1.3  BpocimenH.) 

Prof.  H.  Carmichakl,  Brunswick,  Malm\     17ir>l.    '86.     (xvi) 

SoDALi'iK  in  olspolite-syonife,  from  Litchfield,  Maine. 

H.  K.  MoRRKLL,  Gardiner,  Maine.     17152.     '86.     (xvi) 
IxvERTKBRATR  Fossils.    (Exchange.) 

Grorqr  F.  Matthews,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.     VUui,    ^SQ,    (xiii,  a) 

Minerals.    ( Exchange. ) 

Jambs  Mattbrs,   Saint  Peter'a,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.     17154.     *SCt. 
(xvi) 
Microscopic  slide,  showing  a  scale  of  a  white  perch,  Rootnia  anwricanun  Gra. 

Kev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie,  Nyack,  Now  York.     1715.5.     86.     (xxi) 
Bat,  Aialapha  cinerea, 

G.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.    17156.    'WJ.    (iv) 
Indian  Arrow-points,  made  of  obsidian. 

A.  F.  Davidson,  Croston,  Marion  Connty,  Ort^gon.     17157.     '86.     (iii) 
Lead  and  Silver  Ore. 

GuYMARD  Silver  Lead  Company,  Gnymard,  Orange  County,  Now  Jersey. 
17158.    '86.    (xviii) 
Minerals,  with  washed  gravel,  from  the  diamond  tields  of  Africa. 

George  D.  Stonkstreet,  Birmingham,  Alabama. ,  17159.     *SCk     (xvi) 
Bird-skins  (24),  including  a  fine  series  of  LmicosUcte  attntralis  and  L.  tcphrocoHn. 

Denis  Gale,  Gold  Hill,  Coloraclo.     17160.     '86.    (v.  a) 
Insect,  Pcrlaj  sp. 

Denis  Gale,  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.     17160.     '86.    (x) 

BiHDS'-XESTS  and  ECrOS. 

Denis  Gale,  Gold  Hill,  Colorado.     17160.     '86.     (v,  b) 
Historical  Relics  :  One  indenture  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  and  Francis  Picquette, 
March  18,  18;W;  appointment  of  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  as  captain   in   the  Michigan 
milita  by  Lewis   Cass,   Governor  of   Michigan,  dated  Juno  30,   1813;    fashion 
plate,  spring  and  summer  1851,  published  by  F.  Mahan,  with  portraits  of  Henry 
Clay,  M.  Fillmore,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  M.  A.  Root,  Jenny  Lind,  and  P.  T.  Barnnm. 
(Deposited.) 
William  J.  Riiees,  Smithsonian  Institntion.     17161.    '86.    (i) 
Hog  Deer,  Ctrvua  pordnus,  in  the  flesh. 

Central  Pari^  Menagerie  (through  W.  A.  Conklin,  Esq.,  New  York  City). 
17162.     '68.     (IV) 
Historical  Relics  :  Fac-similie  of  General  Washington's  account  of  expenses  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War;  also  fac-similie  of  a  communication   to  General 
Forbes  proposing  a  plan  of  battle  for  the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  (now 
Pittsburgh),  in  1758.     (Deposited.) 
Wm.  J.  Green,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17163.    '86.     (1) 
SandSfiark,  Carcharias  littorali^,  Mitch.,  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 

D.  W.  Grinder,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17164.    '8().    (vii) 
Jamaica  Fishes,  35  species  (82  specimens). 

Public  Museum  of  Jamaica,  Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  17165. 
'86.    (XII) 
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Okritk,  from  Bastnils^  near  RiddarhyttHn,  W  p  ft  in  an  n  land,  Swetlen. 

U.  8.  GEOLtK;iCAL  Survey,  WaHhiugton,  District  of  Columbia  (throngh  F.  W 
Clarke).     17166.    '86.     (xvi) 
C0MMI88IOV  of  Isaac  Channcey  as  lieotenant  in  U.  S.  Navy,  signed  bj  John  Adams, 
President  of  the  United  States,  Jane  11,  1799,  parchment.    (Deposited.) 
Wh.  J.  Grrkn,  U.  S.  National  Mnseum.     17167.    '86.     (1) 
Mktroritk  (2  fragments),  from  Jenny's  Creek. 

G.  M.  Crabtrer,  Lick   Ridge,  Wayne  Coanty,  West  Virginia.     1716H.     '^. 
(XVI) 

Glaciated  Rock  Surface. 

U.  S.  Geolooical  Survey,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.     17169.    '86. 

(XVII) 

Shells. 

W.  O.  Emerson,  Haywards,  California.    17170.    '86.    (lx) 
Harpy  Eagle,  Thrasatus  harpyia,  in  the  flesh. 

W.  A.  Conklin.  New  York  City.     17171.     '86.     (v,  a) 
Fibrous  Caixjitb,  from  the  Tombigbee  River,  Alabama. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17172.    '86. 
(xvi) 
Fishes,  Hemirhomhm  athalion  (type),  dtarickthyt  spihpiema  and  JphortMiia  pl€i^m$a^ 
from  Havana,  Cnba.    Also  Chatodom  aifa,  from  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan,  Bloomington,  Indiana.    1717:j.    '86.    (vu) 
Carrying  Basket,  from  Coznmel    Island,  and  a  water  vessel  from  old  Providence 
Island. 

James  E.  Benedict,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    17174.    '86.    (11,  a) 
Musket  Ball,  furnished  to  the  Savannah  Foncibles  during  the  war  of  1812,  by  Cap- 
tain James  Hunter. 

C.  J.  Wade,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17175.    '86.     (i). 
Diptrra,  Hemipt^era,  and  Hymenoptera,  from  Jamaica,  and  Pennsylvania. 

F.W.Klages,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.     17176.     '86.     (x) 
Yellow-fin  Grouper,  Epinephela$  flavolimbatua  Poey.* 

Silas  Stearns,  Pensacola,  Florida.    17177.    '86.    (\ai) 
Fragment  of  the  mosaic  pavement  at  Tiberius  Place,  PalentineHill,  Rome. 

George  H.  Boeumer,  Smithsonian  Institution.     17178.     '86.    (i) 
'^Agouti,"  Desyprocta  Ulhmicaf  in  the  flesh,  from  Central  America. 

AdmiralJ.E.JouETT, U.S.N.     (Through  C.  W. Beckham, U. S. N. )    17171).    '86. 

(IV) 

Military  Pass  issued  to  Wm.  Cooper,  August,  1861,  to  pass  over  the  bridges  and 
within  the  lines  of   the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Mansfield,  commanding. 
(Deposited.) 
Wm.  B.  Cooper,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17180.    '86.     (i) 
Military  Commissions  issue<l  to  Isaac  Channcey.     Also  commissions  to  Wolcot 
Channcey.    (Deposited.) 
Mrs.  Edwin  Green,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17181.     'S6,     (i) 
Chiastoute,  from  Rochester,  New  Hampshire. 

John  I.  Lboro,  New  Britain,  Connecticut.     17182.    '86.     (xvi) 

Rock,  exhibiting  markings  probably  caused  by  glacial  action. 
A.  L.  Brace,  Amazonia,  Missouri.     17183.    'd6.    (xvii) 

Bird  Skins  (17  specimens),  from  Texas.     (Exchange.) 

T.  McIlwraith,  Hamilton.  Ontario,  Canada.     17184.    '86.     (v,  a) 

North  European  Nut-hatch,  Sitta  europcBa^  from  Norway. 

Dr.  L.  Stejnkorr,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17185.    '86,    iY^^OOQlc 
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LOGGRRilRAl)  Shrikf.,  LnniuH  Jufioviciamis. 

JE89K  J.  Turner,  Mount  Carmol,  Illinois.     1718a.    'S6.     (v,a) 
Hocks,  from  Germauy,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  New  York,  Minnesota,  and  Mary- 
laud.     (Exchange.) 
Dr.  G.  H.  Williams,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     17187.    '80.     (xvii) 
Spinning- wnKKL  and  distaff,  from  Wnrtcraberg,  Germany. 

Mrs,  L.  S.  Wkavrr,  Smithsonian  Institntion.     1718:^.     W\     (i,  n) 
Cry8TALL1Z«i>  Calcitk,  from  Mat^nzaa,  Cnba.     (Exohanjjo.) 

Ward  and  Howkll,  Rochester,  Now  York.     17189.     '86.     (xvii) 
Marble,  twelve  cnbes,  six  thin  slabs,  and  one  small  colnran,   from  Tate,  Pickens 
Connty,  Georgia. 
Grorgia  Marble  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia.     17190.     '86.     (xvn) 
PuOTOGRAPH  of  three  large  flint  implements. 

Edward  D.  Hicks,  Nashville,  Tennessee.     17191.     '86.     (lu) 
Rocks,  from  Kentucky  and  California. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    (Through  J. 
S.  Diller.)     17192.    '^6,     (xvii) 
Brass  Model  of  a  screw  propeller,  designed  by  and  made  under  the  direction  of 
Isaac  Dripps,  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1840,  for  the  iron  steam  tug  ^eir  Jersey, 
which  was  bnilt  in  England  by  Capt.  John  Ericsson,  and  came  to  America  under 
sail  sohooner-riisged  in  1839,  commanded  by  Captain  Crane,  and  was  the  tirst  iron 
boat  to  cross  the  Atlantic.     Also  a  phot4>graph  showing  original  propelling  and 
steering  devices. 
Isaac  Dripps,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17193.     '86.     (i) 
Barb  of  Sting  Ray,  Ti^gon  dipterurus,  taken  from  a  specimen  in  San  Diego  Bay,  Cal- 
ifornia. 
W.  Tracy  Eustis,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     17194.     '84.     (vii) 
Toilet  Box,  made  of  wood,  decorated  with  minerals  principally  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.   G.   Brown  Goode,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.      17195.      '86. 

(XVI) 

Albino  Dker-skin. 

R.  MacFarlanr,  Fort  Chippewyan,  Hudson  Bay  Territory.     17196.    '86.     (i) 
Varanus,  Varanns  hengalensiSf  from  northern  India. 

Zoological  Society  of  Piiiladklphia,  Philadelphia. Pennsylvania.  (Through 
ArtburEdwin  Brown,  Esq. )    17197.     '86.     (xii) 
Opium  Smoking  Outfit,  including  pipes  and  other  apparatus  used  by  the  Chinese. 
(Deposited.) 

PoucE  Department  of  New  York  City.    (Through  lion.  Fitz  John  Porter  ) 
17198.     '86.     (II,  A) 
Materia  Medica  (27  specimens). 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17199.    '86.    (i) 
Plants.    A  very  valuable  collection  of  Mexican  plants,  containing  over  400  species, 
many  of  which  are  new  to  the  Musonm  collection. 
C.  G.  Pringle,  Charlotte,  Vermont.     17200.    '86.     (xv) 
Bird  Nests  and  Eggs  (3  species,  641  specimens).     (Exchange.) 

Capt.  B.  F.  Goss,  Pewaukee,  Wisconsin.     (Through  Capt.  Charles  E.  Ben- 
dire.)     17201.     '86.     (v,b) 
American  Egret,  Ardea  egretta,  Gmel.(skin),  from  near  Fort  Klamath,  Oregon. 

Collected  by  Dr.  Samuel  Q.  Robi.vson,  U.S.  Army.    17202.     '81).     (v,a) 
Mollusks,  Byihinella  stenolhgroides,  Dohrn,  from  Ceylon. 

W.  G.  Mazyck,  Charlc:*tou,  South  Caroliua.     (Through   W.  H.  Dall.)    17203. 
'86.     (IX) 
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"  Vad.tua.'*  tlio  (lianioiul  clnli;  from  Japan. 

Dr.  1).  liKTiiUNK  McCaktkk,  Wjwbiiigtoii,  District  of  Colutiibia.     17204.     '86. 

(II,  A) 

CiiiMNKY  Swifts,  Chcetura  pelagica  (2  spociraens). 

U.  S." Fish  Commission,  Wood's  Holl,  MassAchnsettR.    17205.   '86.     (v,  a) 
Invertrbratr  Crktacrous  Fossiijs,  from  Sonora  and  Puebla,  Mexico. 

Seflor  AauiLKRO,  Mexican  Geograpbical  Exploring  ConiniiHHion,  Mcstcn.    17206. 
'86.   (XIII,  B) 
Matrria  Mrdica,  and  chemical  preparations. 

Dr.  TiiKO.  ScucciiARDT,  Goerlitz,  Germany.    17207.    '86.     (i) 
Calciib,  and  calcite  crystals  with  bitnminous  coal. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  Illinois.   17208.    '86.    (xvi) 
Land  and  Frksh-water  Mollusks,  from  Manitoba. 

KouERT  Miller  Christy,  Cbijj^al,  St.  James,  England.    17209.    '86.    (ix) 
Trout,  Salmo  h-ideus  (.3  specimeus). 

Wm.  Montgomery,  Verona,  Missoari  (tbroagh  U.  8.  Fisb  Com  mission).     17210. 
'86.    (VII) 
Breast-pin,  made  of  banded  and  moss  agate,  monnted  with  bloo<l  stoniM  in  siWcr. 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Schafbr,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17211.     "yO. 

(XVI) 

Eggs  of  ArchibtUeo  ferrufjineus,  from  northern  Dakota. 

Capt.  B.  F.  Goss,  Pewankee,  Wisconsin.     17212.    '86.    (v,  n) 
Larva  of  grasshopper,  Hippiftcus  diacoidens^  or  H.  phamicopleriu, 

G.  D.  Belt,  Missoula,  Montana.     17213.    '86.     (x) 
Mannikin  of  an  Arab;  prepared  in  Paris  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the 
Trocaddro  Mnsde. 
Jules  Hebbrt,  9  rue  Henri  Martin,  Paris,  France.     17214.    '86.     (ii,  a) 
Opihm-smokino  Outfit,  including  pipes  aud  otlior  apparatus  uswl  byfho  Chinese. 
This  outfit  has  been  in  use  and  was  confiscated  by  tht;  p«dice  in  San  Francisco. 
P.  Crowley,  Chief  of  police,  San  Francisco,  California.     17215.     '86.     (ii,  a) 
Picture  of  a  sunset  cloud,  viewed  from  Taylor's  Hill,  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

G.  T.  Bkrq,  Columbia,  South  Carolina.     17216.     '86.     (xvii) 
Shell,  Unio  anodonioides. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.  17217.  '86.  (i) 
Cotton,  raised  by  slave  la'.)or  on  the  estate  of  the  late  J.  Harvey  Williamson,  in  Be- 
thesda  Township,  South  Carolina,  in  1862.  This  cotton  was  packed  before  iron 
ties  came  into  use,  and  when  no  roping  was  to  be  h.id.  Hickor}^  withes  were  used, 
and  these  are  still  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  This  is  i^robably  the  oldest 
cotton  in  the  world,  and  is  certainly  the  only  nample  extant  which  was  raised  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  hard  times  of  the  late  war. 

W.  L.  Roddry  and  Co.,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina.     17218.    '86.     (i) 
MitTEORic  Iron  (37  grammes),  from  Glorieta  Mountain,  Now  Mexico.     (Exchange.) 

George  F.  Kunz,  New  York  City.     17219.    '86.     (xvi) 
Wall  Accretion. 

Colorado   Smelting  Company,  South  Pueblo,   Colorado.    (Through  O.  H. 
Ilahn.)     17220.     '86.     (xviii) 
Diurnal  Lepidoptera,  a  collection  comprising  many  of  the  rarer  American   and 
European  Coleoptera. 
John  B.  Smith,  U.S. National  Museum.    17221.     '86.     (x) 
Reptiles  from  Fort  Cnster,  Montana. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bexdire,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17222.    '86.   (vi) 
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Fishes,  /^/«  macHlotta,  Ifyodon  aloaoidm,  Uramdva  HcmU<cahra,  Xotunift  exilia,  and  Un- 

bognaihuM placituH ;'  i'lnm  Kurt  CnHtor,  Monruua. 

Capt.  Charles  E.Bksdirk,  U.S.  A.,  U.S.  Natioiml  Museum.    172*22.  '86.    (vii) 

BiRD-snNS,  67  species  (96  specimens),  from  various  localities,  mostly  from  Australia. 

(Exclian>(e.) 

Edward  Bartlett,   Chillington  House,  Maidstone,  Kent,  Enffland.     172*23. 

'Wti.      (V,A) 

Iron  Meteorite  Chipping,  from  Scri  ha,  New  York;  iron  meteorite,  from  Branuau, 
Ik)bemi:b;  stouo  meteorite  fragment,  from  L^Ai^^lo,  France.     (Exclianj^^e.) 

S.  C.  II.  Bailev,  Co^tlaml-on-Hull^4on,  New  York.     17224.     '»G.     (xi) 
Perforated  Antique  Garnets  (10),  fonml  in  a  Bohemian  grave. 

Okouok  F.  KUNZ,  Hohoken,  Now  Jersey.     17225.     '86.     (xvi) 
Catlinite  (:t  specimens)  and  qnarts  (I  specimen)  from  Minnesota. 

N.  H.  WiNCHELL,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.     172*26.     '86.     (xvii) 
Coins,  bronze,  brass,  and  copper,  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Static.    Alao  a 
decorated  earthenware  platter  made  at  Coburn,  England. 

T.  W.  Sweeny,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17227.     '8.>.     (i) 
WASiiiNrfTo.v  AND  INDEPENDENCE  ToKEN  of  1783  (2  impressious). 

S.  A.  Walker,  New  York  City.     17228.    '8G.     (i) 
Bronze  Coins  :  One  pfennig,  of  Germany,  1875,  and  two  stotinki  of  Bulgaria. 

W.  C.  GOLDIN,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17221).     '86.     (i) 
Devonian  Fossils. 

C.  L.  Webster,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.     17230.     '86.     (xiii  a) 

CoMMt)N  WiiiTEKiSH,  Coregonus  olupeif&rniiSf  and  mongrel  whitefish,  C.  iuUihee. 
Frank  N.  Clark,  North ville,  Michigan.     17231.     '86.     (xii) 

Prrhknsilk-tailed  Monkey,  Cehm  hypoleucus. 

Barton  and  Logan  Dime  Museum,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    172:^. 
'S6.     (IV) 

Bird-eggs,  9  species  (105  specimens). 

Capt.  B.  F.  Goss,  Pewaukeo,  Wisconsin.     17233.    '86.     ( v,  B) 

Sra-Waifs,  seeds  ami  fruits,  washed  ashore  at  the  Palismloes  plantations,  Jamaica. 
No.  1.  Spondias ;  unknown  ui  .Jamaica.  No.  2.  Unknown  at  Kow  ;  probably  a  palm. 
No.  3.  Astrocaryam;  unknown  in  Jamaica.  No.  5.  CalophyUum  ealaba ;  native 
timber  tree.  No.  6.  Mucuna  vrens;  conmion  to  the  islands.  No.  8.  Cwsalpinia 
Bonducella;  a  common  sea-shore  plant.  No.  9.  C.  lionduc ;  a  common  sea-shore 
plant.  No.  10.  Canavalia  obtusifoHa  ;  common  near  the  sea.  No.  11.  Iponiea  pm- 
caproi ;  common  near  the  sea.  No.  12.  EcoBtophyUum ;  unknown  in  Jamaica.  No. 
13.  Entada  acandens  ;  a  river-side  plant  common  from  sea-level  to  2,000  feet;  vines 
sometimes  600  feet  long.  No.  15.  Ecastophyllum  Brownei;  Jamaica  sea-coast.  No. 
16.  Manicaria  tavcifera  ;  (**  seacocoannt ") ;  seeds  of  a  palm;  native  of  the  main- 
land and  Trinidad,  not  native  of  Jamaica.  The  fact  of  seeds  being  washed  ashore 
here  was  noticed  by  Sloane.  No.  18.  Ompbalea  diandra  ;  mainland  ? 
Determinati<ms  by  J.  R.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 

D.  Morris,  Director  Public  Ganiens  and  Plantation,  Jamaica.     17234.     '86. 

(XVII) 

Albino  House  Mouse,  Mm  muaeulus,  from  Concordia  Parish,  Louisiana. 

W.  C.  Percy,  Jr.,  Black  llawk,  Louisiana.     17235.    'iMi.    (iv) 
Hair  Worms,  Gordiim^  sp.,  for  examination. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Smith,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.     17236.    '86.     (xi) 
Samples  ov  Earth,  black  sand,  and  gobl  dust. 

Allen  D.  Wolcott,  Randolph,  Coos  County^  Oregon.     17237.    '86.     (xvni) 
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Photograph  of  bauded  liyporsthoiio  andosit^,  fr(»m  Conwakitou  CaHou,  Californi». 
U.  S.  Gkolooical,  SuiiVKY,  WaHlihij^Um,  District  of  Columbia.     (Throngh  J. 
S.  Dillor.)    17238.    ^86.     (xvii) 

Fossils,  type  specimens,  described  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Clarke,  in  Bnlletiu  No.  16,  from  the 
Devonian  system  in  New  York  State.  Aulopora  anuectens,  Clarke  (I);  LingmU 
tiHqueta,  Clarke  (1);  Chonetvs  lepida^  Hall  (I);  Spirifcr  Bafphegor,  Clarke  (I); 
Spinfer  Pluto,  Clarke  ( 1(») ;  LeiorhyncMnft  Hecate,  Clarke  ( 13) ;  Modiomorpka  Cheme^ 
Clarke  (1) ;  Loxonema  Xoc,  Clarke  (I) ;  PlatifOHtoma  minutiimma,  Clarke  (6) ;  Bei- 
Inrophon  inciauft,  Clarke  (I);  Orthoccras  aciculoideSy  Clarke  (1);  MacroektUuM 
Moloch,  Clarke  (1);  Palofolrochus  prtpcursot-j  Clarke  (I):  Ortkoceras  Awmodfu*, 
Clarke  (1);  O.  yi/o«Mm,  Clarke  (2) ;  O.  Ontorio,  Clarke  (2) ;  O.  3/q;AMto,  Clarke  (1); 
GoHiaiites  Lutheriy  Clarke  (I) ;  G,  nodi/er,  Clarke  (2);  Hyolithcs  NeapoUa,  Clarke 
(2);  Ccra(iocrtrw /Jocc^m,  Clarke  (1);  Ekhinocaris  jrAt</fcW»,  Clarke  (2) ;  BegriekiM 
Dagoiif  Clarke  (1). 
U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17238.    '86. 

(XIII) 

Ethnological  Objects  collected  among  the  Hoopa  Natano  and  Klamath  Kennck 
Hands  in  northwest  California. 

No.  1.  Stone  war-knife,  foniid in  grave;  obBoletc. 

No8.  2-9.  Stone  knives;  obsolete. 

No.  10.  Stone  knife,  complete.    Found  in  grave. 

Nos.  11-13.  Ilorn  chiHels;  apiece  of  elk  antler  gronnd  to  an  edge;  obsolete. 
Formerly  used  to  hollow  out  canoes  and  other  wood-work. 

Nos.  14-17.  Stone  hammers ;  still  in  use  by  the  old  men,  but  none  of  them  are 
able  to  make  one. 

No.  IH.  Hat  of  elk-skin,  tanned  and  painted.  Worn  by  young  men  at  a  dance 
which  is  given  when  they  attain  the  age  at  which  they  are  a4lmitted  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  bands  (about  twenty  years). 

No.  19.  Hat  or  hea<l  dress,  Indian  money.  A  broad  band  of  buck-akin  em- 
broidered with  pieces  of  skin  from  the  head  of  the  woodpecker,  and  worn  by 
men  at  festal  dances.  It  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  in  traffic  is  valued 
at  about  $30. 

No.  20.  Pillow ;  a  wooden  block  used  for  a  pillow ;  still  frequently  seen  in  ose 
by  the  old  people. 

Nos.  21-22.  Comb  orlieml  scrai>er;  mmle  of  elk-bone  or  wood.  Use<l  to  scrape 
vermin  or  dirt  from  the  hair. 

No.  23.  Louse-crusher.  A  piece  of  bone  from  the  leg  of  a  deer  um*d  to  crush 
vermin  in  the  hair  by  placing  it  under  the  hair  and  pressing  it  with  the  bone 
comb  or  scraper  (No.  21). 

No.  24.  Fire-drill;  still  in  use  among  the  old  people.  The  drill  in  revolvcrd  be- 
tween the  palms  of  the  hands. 

No.  25.  Pipe  and  case ;  in  common  nse  among  the  men. 

Nos.  2(>-27.  Stone  pipes  taken  from  graves;  obsolete;  very  old. 

No.  28.  Pipe  made  of  woml  and  stone ;  in  common  use. 

No.  29.  Money-box  ;  made  from  a  piece  of  doer  antler.  Used  as  a  receptacle  for 
Dentalium  shells  (Indian  currency). 

No.  30.  A  small  basket  used  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  grain  and  gnuw  seed 
by  tossing  it  in  the  air. 

Nos. 31-32.  Hoppers;  small,  willow  baskets  with  an  aperture  at  the  bottom, 
used  in  grinding  acorns  in  connection  with  a  smooth,  flat  Ktoue  12  by  18  inches 
in  diameter,  which  is  placed  in  a  large,  shallow  basket  to  catch  the  nivuxX.  A  mill 
consists  of  one  hopper,  one  pestle,  one  large,  shallow  basket,  and  a  flat,  smooth 
stone. 
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Etunological  Objects,  etc.— Continued. 

N08. 33-34.  A  willow  basket,  open  work  and  uhallow.    Used  to  serve  boiled  sal- 
mon at  feasts ;  still  in  comniou  use. 

No.  35.  Hamper  of  open  willow  work ;  nsed  by  the  women  in  oairying  loads.    It 
is  supported  by  a  band  across  the  forehead. 

No.  37.  A  large,  shallow  basket ;  used  under  the  griuding-stone  to  catch  the 
meal.    (See  Nos.  31-32.) 

Nos.  41-46.  Bows,  arrows,  and  quivers,  of  the  pntterns  now  commonly  in  use. 
The  bow  and  arrow  is  now  used  otily  in  flaking  small  game. 

No.  47.  A  baton  of  basket  work,  carried  by  men  in  the  right  bund  while  danc- 
ing. 
Nos. 48-49.  Paint  mills;  obsolete;  very  old. 
Nos.  50-52.  Stone  frying-pans ;  in  common  use. 
No.  53.  Wooden  stool ;  in  common  use. 
No.  54.  Tobacco-pouch  of  basket-work. 

No.  55.  Otter-skin  and  shell  ornaments.    Worn  by  women  in  the  hair  when 
dancing. 
No.  56.  Woman's  necklace. 

No.  57.  Rattle  used  in  dancing;  made  of  deer  hoofs. 
No.  5J!*.  Necklace  of  large  pine  nuts;  worn  by  women. 
No.  59.  Necklace  of  small  pine  nuts;  worn  by  women, 
No.  60.  Hair  brush ;  made  of  elk  hair  and  leather. 

No.  61-63.  .Dance  dresses,  worn  by  women  at  dances  and  occasions  of  ceremony. 
No.  64.  Man's  deer-skin  cloak. 

No.  65.  Dip-net  used  in  taking  vols  and  young  salmon.     Made  of  gross-Uber 
twine.     (See  78-80.) 
No.  66.  Stone  spoon ;  obsolete. 

No.  67-70.  Stone  baking  dishes,  in  common  use  by  the  old  people  for  baking 
a  kind  of  pone  made  of  acorn  meal. 

No.  71.  Salmon  spear-heads,  used  with  a  pole  and  line.    The  heud  detaches 
from  the  pole  when  the  iish  is  struck,  and  it  is  retrieved  with  the  line. 
No.  72.  Shell  necklace ;  worn  by  women. 

No.  73-74.  Aprons  for  women ;  worn  at  dances ;  made  of  grasses  braided  over 
buckskin. 
No.  75-76.  Spoons  in  common  use. 

No.  77.  Horn  money-box  with  money  {Dcntalium  shells). 
No.  78.  Seine  twine  of  grass  liber.     (See  No.  80. ) 

No.  79.  Grass  fiber.    Each  blade  of  grass  (No.  80)  produces  two  strands  of  fiber. 
It  is  stripped  when  the  grass  is  green  by  scraping  with  the  thumb-nail,  or  a  mus- 
sel-shell fastened  on  the  thumb,  and  is  twisted,  into  a  cord  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  on  the  thigh. 
No.  80.  Gross  from  which  fiber  No.  79  is  taken. 

No.  81.  Grass  used  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets.     (See  Nos.  88-93,  100-102.) 
No.  82.  Pad,  to  protect  the  foreheail  in  carrying  heavy  loads. 
No.  83.  A  talisman.     A  stone  knife-blade  with  a  wrapping  of  otter-skin.    This 
particular  kind  of  stone  is  held  in  great  veneration,  and  is  said  to  be  brought 
from  a  long  distance.     It  is  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hoopa,  so  far  as  is 
known. 
No.  84.  Ermine  skin. 

No.  85.  Stone.    The  size  used  in  cooking  sow-beads — a  kind  of  acorn  mash.    It 
is  cooked  in  a  basket  (No.  106)  by  dropping  tl^e  heated  stones. 
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No.  tfG.  A  i^inllo  of  woven  gruss;  worn  by  women. 

No.  87.  Si'ine  uocdle. 

No.  8d-93.  Caps  for  women ;  woven  of  grass,  (see  No.  81),  except  tbe  black, 
wbiob  is  woven  of  the  stems  uf  tbe  maideu-buir  fern. 

No.  U4-97.  Salniou  dislies.     (8ee  No.  33-;i4.) 

No.  U8-99.  Dishes  for  serving  sow-bow  (acorn  mash)  at  foaats. 

No.  100-10*2.  Faocy  baskets. 

No.  103.  Mat  of  woveu  grass. 

No.  104.  Paddle;  asod  to  ceremoniously  stir  tbe  dish  of  sow-bow  while  cM>okiDg 
for  a  feust. 

No.  106.  Basket  in  which  sow-how  is  cooked  with  heated  stones. 

No.  107.  Common  hunting  bow. 

No.  108.  Large  hamper  for  storing  acorns,  clothing,  etc. 

No.  101^-110.  Two  marmot  skins. 

No.  111.  Hand  adze  with  stone  handle,  very  old;  fonnerly  used  in  hollowing 
out  log  canoes  and  other  wood-work ;  still  retimed  in  use  by  tbe  old  men. 

No.  112-114.  Pestles  of  stone;  in  common  use.     (See  Nos.  :U  -32.) 

No.  115.  Hand-spear  used  in  killing  salmon  in  shallow  water,  in  the  rapids. 

No.  IKi.  Hair  pins,  obsolete;  formerly  worn  by  the  men  in  the  braid  of  hair  al 
the  back  of  the  head,  the  point  projecting  to  preveut  tbe  braid  being  grasped  by 
an  enemy.     Chinese. 

No.  117.  Indian  money.  Skins  of  the  woodpecker  arranged  to  be  worn  at  a 
dance ;  current  value,  $25  to  $40  in  trade. 

No.  118.  Basket  for  cooking  sow-how.     (See  No.  106.) 

No.  119.  Panier  in  which  infants  are  packed  and  carried. 

No.  120.  Elk-skin  armor ;  native  name  **  Cue-it-wul.'*  Worn  by  warriore  in 
battle  as  protection  from  arrows;  now  nearly  obsolete.  This  suit  has  been  worn 
by  several  generations,  and  has  been  worn  in  some  of  the  modern  battles  with 
the  whites.  The  cusks  and  triangular  figures  are  intended  to  denote  the  nomber 
of  enemies  slain  and  captives  taken.  It  is  worn  so  as  to  cover  the  left  side,  with 
tbe  left  arm  through  the  slot  and  the  head  through  the  opening  and  the  tie  on  tbe 
right  shoulder,  and  it  is  also  tied  below  the  right  arm.  The  arrow-cats  and 
bullet  marks  were  received  in  battle. 

No.  121.  Suit  of  armor.  Wattles  and  twine  woven  and  bound  with  bnckskin ; 
native  name  "  Klnig-klicyst-e-cue-it-wul."  Worn  in  battle  to  protect  the  body; 
it  is  tied  across  the  breast  from  left  to  right;  the  red  lines  denote  the  nnmlier  of 
enemies  slain  or  captives  taken,  also  tbe  rank  of  the  wearer.  This  class  of  armor 
was  in  common  use  among  the  Natano  and  Kenuck  Indians  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms,  bnt  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  This  is  the  only  complete  snit  I 
have  beeb  able  to  obtain. 

No.  122.  Native  name,  "  Mik-klikt-okt.''  Tool  for  chipping  tlint,  used  in  mak- 
ing stone  arrow-heads.  The  work  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  buckskin  pad,  and  the  chips  are  flaked  off  by  pressing  on  the  edge  of 
the  flint  with  this  tool  held  in  tbe  right  baud,  the  ball  of  the  handle  resting  iu 
the  palm. 

No.  123.  Arrow  straigbtener  ;  native  name,  ♦*  Mitcbi-nat-kea-kns."  This  tool 
IS  used  to  straighten  arrow -shafts.  The  shaft  is  passed  through  the  slot  and  the 
workman  looks  along  it  with  bis  eye  and  nips  it  with  the  tool  where  it  is  crookcw). 
They  go  over  the  arrows  with  the  straigbtener  several  times  while  working  them 
down  with  a  knife,  and  they  also  carry  a  straigbtener  to  straighten  tlieir  arrows 
that  become  waq>ed  in  use. 

No.  124.  Gambling  toolK  (sticks),  Kenuck  (Klamath);  native  name,  "  Kln-nah- 
e-lab."  A  bunch  of  small  wands,  one  of  which  has  a  black  band  aniuitd  tbo  center. 
The  game  is  played  by  any  number  that  wish  to  engage  in  betting.     It  ia  played 
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by  two  dealurs,  sittiuj;  upponite  each  other  uu  a  blauket,  each  backed  by  two  or 
more  singers  and  a  drnmnier.  The  game  commences  by  one  of  the  dealers  taking 
the  sticks  in  both  hands,  about  equally  divided,  and  holding  them  behind  his  back 
and  in  that  }josition  shufHiug  them  from  hand  to  hand,  after  which  he  brings 
them  in  front  of  his  body  with  both  hands  extended  and  the  sticks  grasped  so 
tbe  players  can  not  see  the  centers.  The  opposite  dealer  clasps  his  hands  together 
two  or  throe  times  and  points  to  the  hand  which  he  thinks  holds  the  stick  with 
the  black  center.  Should  he  gness  correctly  he  takes  the  deal  and  holds  it  until 
his  opponent  wins  it  back  in  like  manner.  For  each  failure  a  forfeit  is  paid,  also 
the  dealer  pays  a  forfeit  when  ho  loses  the  deal.  Friends  of  each  parcy  make  out- 
side bets  on  the  dealers ;  each  dealer's  band  plays  and  sings  as  long  as  he  holds 
the  deal. 

No.  125.   Gambling  tools  (sticks),  Natano  (Hoopa)  Indians;    native    name, 
'*  Kin-nah-e-lah.''    This  game  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  described  in  No.  124, 
except  they  nse  a  smaller  number  of  sticks  and  the  joker  is  blacked  only  in  the 
center,  the  balance  at  both  ends  and  center.     Both  games  are  called  Kin. 
No.  126.  Head  pad  worn  to  protect  the  head  while  packing. 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  8.  A.,  Fort  Gaston,  California.     17229.    '86.     (ii,  a) 
Chkmical  Materials  showing  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  Unished  products.     Also  specimens  of  Epsom  salts  from  the 
same  raw  material,  and  Kieserite  from  the  Stassfort  mines. 
Columbia  Chemical  Works,  Brooklyn,  New  York.     17240.    '86.    (i) 
Fluok-spak. 

J.  F.  Cummins,  Golconda,  Pope  County,  Illinois.     17241.    'SG.     (xvi) 
Wood-rat,  Ntoloma  floridana, 

G.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.     17242.    'd6.     (iv) 
Casts  of  Faces  (15). 

Dr.    Otis    R.   Bacheler.     (Through  Charles  Jensen,    New   Hampton,   New 
Hampshire.     17243.     '86.    (ii) 
Black-headed  Paralote,  Paralotm  melanocephalHs,  from  Australia. 

Dr.  L.  Stejnkger,  IT.  S.  National  Museum.     17244.    '86.     (v,  a) 
Lepidoptkra,  from  Texas. 

A.  Bolter,  Chicago,  Illinois.     17245.    '86.    (x) 
Coin.    A  Mormon  live-dollar  gold  piece,  from  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Joseph  Libbey,  West  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17246.    *86.     (i) 
Fossil  leaves  from  a  coal  mine  shaft,  55  feet  deep,  1,300  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

J.  D.  HoFF,  Elsinore,  California.     17247.    '86.     (xiv) 
Insect,  Strategus  julianus,  Burm. 

C.  H.  Mauk,  Tombstone,  Arizona.     17248.     '86.     (x) 
Shark,  HexanchHtt  griseus. 

D.  M.  Ethbridge,  Keeper,  Currituck  Inlet  Life-Saving  Station,  North  Caro- 
lina.    1724U.     '86.     (VII) 

Glacial  Bird's  Eye  Limestone,  found  at  Henderson  Bay,  Jetlbrson  County,  New 
York. 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  New  York.     17250.    n;.     (xvii) 
Nest  and  Eqgs  (4)  of  Dickcissel,  Spiza  atnerivana. 

W.  H.  Adams,  Elmore  County,  Illinois.    17251.     ^66.    (v,  u) 
Shells,  Unto  rectus j  U,  luieolusy  U.  plioatM,  JJ.  phaneoluH,  U.  cornutusy  U,  obltquuHf  and 
U,  coocineus. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17252.     '8().    (ix)  , 

Cotton  and  Worsted  Goods,  dyoil  with  co.il-tar  colors. 

H.  Saltonstall,  Pacitic  Mills,  Boston,  MaHHachuaetts.     172:3.    '8d.    (i)     • 
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Bird  Skins  from  the  PhillipincH,  Cancuma  leut'oyaslert  Cacatua  hasmaturopjfgia^  Tanyg. 
fiathus  lozunieuBis,  Prionitiinis  discuitiSj  Dryococcyx  harringtotiit  Picut  {Dendropiciu) 
gutturalUt  Picas  (Dcndropicm)  javemis  hargilti,  Picus  {Chloropicoides)  ewreiU 
(Hp.)»  Mo€do( Halcyon)  cyanoptctus^  Aloedo  {Ceyx)  rubra^  Meropshicolor^  Euryo$Ufmiu 
orientalisy  Prionochilus  percussuSf  CyrtoaUmios  aurora^  Irena  tweedali,  Oriolna  xan- 
thonotna,  Buchanga  leucophteat  Parvs  {Machlolophut)  amabiliSf  Corvtut  pMiUa$,  Pti- 
lopus  (Leucotreron)  gironierif  Treron  ntmica,  Megapodius  oumingii^  Ardea  (ButorideB) 
javanica,  Erythra  ph<Bnicura.  From  Cochiu-china :  PatwomU  lathami,  MegaUgma 
hwmacephalaj  Oriolus  diffuauSf  Bucluinga  leucogenys,  Laniua  crisiatufi^  ChalcotteUiapec' 
loraliSf  Passer  jugif eras,' Crypairhina  varianSf  Ardeola  leucoptera,  SUma  meUmaucken, 
From  Madagascar :  PolyhoroidtsmgLdagascariensiSj  Asturfrancesii^  Scops  mendamensis, 
Coracopsis  obsoura,  Coracopsis  nigra,  Poliopsitta  canUf  Poliopsitia  cana,  Leptosowus 
afcTf  Coua  coBrulea,  Coua  cnslatay  Cori/thornis  cristatus  vintsioidesj  Ispidina  madagas- 
oariensiSj  Braohypteracias  leptosomus,  Braohypteraoias  sqnamigery  Bermieria  madagas- 
cariensiSf  Hypsipetes  madagascariensiSj  Hartlaubia  madagascariensiSy  Eurgceros  pre- 
vostij  Artamia  viridis,  Leptopierus  chahert,  Ariamia  leuoocepkaluy  Tylas  edwardsi, 
Vanga  curvirostra,  Cyanolanius  tricolor^  Calicalious  madagasoariensiSf  Caprimulgus 
nMdagascaricRfiis,  Corvus  scapulatus,  Merops  superciliosuSf  Foitdia  ma<ia^a«oari'e««i«, 
Funingus  tnadagasoariensiSf  Vinago  australis,  Charadrius  percuarius.  From  May- 
otto  :  Astur  brutusj  Lcptosomas  afer,  Funingus  sganzini.  From  Africa  :  HaliaUu 
vocifeTf  Chaloomitra  gutturalis^  Sirepiopelia  levaillanti.  From  Cape  Uotu,  Pata- 
gouia:  Phrygilusgayij  Graculuscarunculatus.  (Excliange.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards,  Muse^  d'histoire  uaturelle,  Paris,  France.     17254.    86. 

(V,A) 

Model  of  a  small  paeblonear  Pueblo  Alto,  Chaco  Cafiou,  New  Mexico. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.      17255.     'HB. 

(II,  A) 

TuMOK— myoma — taken  from  a  shad.     "This  tumor  seems  to  be  composed  of  tibroos 
tissue  in  part,  and  was  doubtless  caused  by  some  irritating  body  swallowed  by  the 
shad  a  goml  while  ago.     The  specimen  is  a  novelty  in  animal  pathology.    It 
probably  grew  from  one  side  of  the  intestine.*'  • 
Golden  and  Smith,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     1725G.     '8G.     {nxu) 
Argentine,  Argentina  sp.     Found  on  the  beach  near  Flet^jher  Neck  Lifu-saviug  Sta- 
tion, Maine.    A  rare  visitor  on  our  coast. 
E.  H.  Bunker,  Biddeford  Poll,  Maine.     17258.    'm.    (vii) 
Plants  (15  Alpine  species),  from  the  White  Mountains,  Now  Hampshire. 

Walter  Deanb,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    17259.    '86.     (xv) 
Plants  (about  300  species)  from  North  Carolina,  a  locality  rarely  visited  by  botan- 
ists. 

Gerald  McCarthy,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17260. 
'86.     (XV) 
Plants  (343  species)  from  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

U,  8.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    (Tiirougfa 
Frank  Tweedy.)    17261.     'SG.     (xv) 
American  Smelt,  Osnurns  mordax. 

W.  C.  Harris,  New  York  City.     17262.    '86.     (vii) 
Marine  Invertebrates  collectiwl  by  the  U.  S  Steamer  Enterprise,  A.  S.  Baker  com- 
manding, during  her  cruise  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  theUnit<-d  States, 
in  the  Sotith  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 
Bureau  OF  Navigation,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17263.    '86.    (xi) 

*  Report  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  Curator,  Army  Medical  Museum. 
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Caufornia  Mountain  TROtrr,  Salmo  irideus.    Hatched  and  raised  at  Wytheville, 
Yirgioia. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17264.    'SG.    (vu) 
IvoRT-BiLLBD  WooDPBCKER,  CampephUuB  pHnoipaliSf  $  (head). 

£.  C.  Qrkbnwood,  Mam>,  Florida.    17265.    '86.    (xu) 
BIateria  Medioa.    Elephanta  rhizOy  a  rare  drug. 

Thomas  Christy,  London,  England,  17266.    '86.    (i) 
Iron  Spbissb. 

O.  H.  Hahn,  Sonth  Pueblo,  Colorado.    17267.    '86.    (xviii) 
Pbarl  Baits  of  various  kinds.    Old  and  curious. 

W.  HoLBERTON,  New  York  City.    17268.    '86.    (i) 
Mineral  Cabinet  (20  specimens). 

H.  A.  Tammkn,  Denver,  Colorado.    17269.    '86.    (xvi) 
Meteoric  Iron  and  Stone  (8  specimens). 

Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    17270.    '86.    (xvi) 
Minerals,  (58  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

Prof.  B.  E.  Emerson,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    17271.    '86.    (xvi) 
Rocks  (56  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

ProfL  B.  K.  Emerson,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    17271.    '86.    (xm) 
Artist's  proof  of  the  engraving  of  General  Grant,  bj  Marshall. 

Hubbard  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17272.    '86.    (i) 
Mortuary  Medal.     Mar6chal  de   Ligne,  Marshal  of  France.    Cast  from  cannon 
captured  by  Napoleon  I,  and  issued  to  some  of  the  invalids  of  the  French  veteran 
corps. 

Paul  Bbckwith,  Saint  Louis,  Missouri.    1/273.    '86.    (i) 

Abgyrodite,  from  which  was  obtained  the  new  metal.  Germanium ;  from  Himmels- 
fiirst,  near  Brand,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 
W.  F.  HiixrbraNd,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17274.    '86.    (xvi) 
"Caranna  Resin,"  used  by  the  natives  of  Central  and  South  America  for  appli- 
cations to  sores,  bruises,  cuts,  and  for  reducing  swellings  and  glandular  en- 
largements. 
Frederick  Stearns  and  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17275.    '86.    (i) 
Tusk  of  Elephant,  Loxodon  africanus,    A  section  prepared  from  the  part  of  the  tusk 
of  ^*  Jumbo,"  which  was  buried  in  his  head. 
Henry  A.  Ward,  Rochester,  New  York.    17276.    '86.    (xn) 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  Buteo  horealis, 

John  K.  Walker,  Parkersburgh,  Hlinois.    17277.    '86.    (v) 
Soapstone  Bowl,  found  in  opening  a  soapstone  quarry  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River,  about  7  miles  above  West  Washington^  District  of  Columbia. 
John  W.  Brock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17278.    '86.    (lu) 
Decorticated  Tree  Trunks. 

John  W.  Brock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     17278.    '86.    (xiv) 
Calcits  Crystals  attached  to  coal. 

R.  Ellsworth  Call,  Moline,  Illinois.    17279.    '86.    (xvi) 

Trenton  Fossils. 

W.  A.  FiNKELNBERO,  Wiuona,  Wisconsin.    17280.    '86.    (xm,  a) 

Cage  Bird,  Chy$oii$  leucocephalus, 

Robert  Ridgway,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17281.    '86.    (y,  a) 
Red-tailed  Hawk,  Buteo  lorealis, 

J.  SCHNECK,  Mount  Carmel,  Illinois.    17282.    '86.    (v,  a) 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt  2 49 
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Devonian   Fossils   (60    apeciraens). 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District   of  Colambia.    (Throngh 
CD.  Walcott.)    17283.     '86.    (xiu,  a) 
Carboxifsrous  Fossils,  from  Eastern  Tennessee  (63  speoimens). 

U.  S.   Geological  Survbit,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    (Throogh 
CD. Walcott.)    17284.    '80.    (xra,A) 
Bird  Skins  (.26  specimens),  from  Soath  America.    (Exchange.) 

H.  K.  COALE,  Chicago,  Illinois.    17285.    *86.    V,  a) 
Fossils:    Devonian,  Silarian,  and  Ordovician  (3,500  specimens),  from  Indiana  and 
Kentucky. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.     17286.    'd^ 
(xni.  A) 
Eggs  of  mud  minnow,  Umhra  Umi, 

W.  P.  Seal,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17287.    *86.    (xxi) 
Fossil  Plants  (7  specimens),  from  the  southern  slope  of  Cnmberland  Mountain. 

C  D.  Walcott,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    17288.    '86.    (xv) 
Fossil  Plants  (6  specimens),  from  near  Wales.  Utah. 

Dr.  C  A.  White,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    17289.    '86.    (xiv) 
Monkey,  Cercocebus  alUgena,  from  the  Congo  region,  Africa. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  (Through 
Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.)  .17290.    '86.    (iv) 
Bird  Skins,  51  species  (524  specimens),  from  the  Bahamas.* 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17291.    '86.    ( v,  a). 
Nests  of  Turdua  muatelinua,  Mimus polyglottoB,  Cistoihorua palustriSf  G»}thlpp%s  irickoif 
Vireo  olivaceu^,  Melospiza  fasciataf  Spitella  aodalis,  Setophaga  ruticUlaf  Contopua 
virenSf  and  Spinus  trisiis, 
C  R.  Radcliffe,  New  York  City.    17292.    '86.    (V,  b) 
Photograph  of  a  tooth  of  mammoth,  Elephas  sp.,  found  one  mile  from  Arlington, 
Oregon,  at  an  altitude  of  six  or  eight  hundred  feet,  in  clay  about  twelve  feet  deep. 
James  W.  Smith,  Alkali,  Oregon.     17293.    '86.    (xu) 
Stalagmites  (2  specimens). 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  Batopilas,  Mexico.    17^94.    '86.    (xvu) 
Fungus,  a  curious  specimen. 

Alexander  R.  Shepherd,  Batopilas,  Mexico.    17294.    '86.    (xv) 
Antique  Pottery,  minute  but  interesting  specimens. 

Rev.  David  F.  Watkins,  Guadalajara,  Mexico.    17295.    W.    (n,  b) 
Picture  of  a  menhaden  steamer,  and  one  purse-net. 

Daniel  F.  Church,  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.    17296.    '86.    (i) 
Indian  Stone  Axes,  from  Couueotiout  and  Pennsylvania.  (Exchange.) 

A.  F.  WoosTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.    17297.    '86.    (m) 
Wool  raised  in  Australia. 

G.  W.  Griffin,   U.  S.  Consul,  Sydney,  Australia.      (Through  Department  of 
State.)     17298.    'SfS.    (i) 
Meteoric  Iron,  from  Tennessee. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17299.    '86» 
(xvi^ 
Spinning-Wheel,  from  Ohio. 

Charles  Beck,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    iraOO.    '86.    (i) 
NESTof  Golden- winged  Warbler,  Uelminthophaga  chrysoptera  Lion.,  from  Peteisburg^ 
Virginia. 

U.  S.  Geological   Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    (Through 
Charles  W.  Richmond.)     17301.     'o6.     (v,  b) 

•  See  report  of  Department  of  Birds,  p.  15&  byLjOOQlC       * 
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Akbowukads  (8),  from  Lehigh  Island. 

A.  F.  Berlin,  Allentown,  Pennsylvaaia.    17302.    'd6.     (iii) 
Insects:  Trogua  BUeyi,  Dioeroa  tenebrosaf  and  Paohyta  montioolaj  rare  species. 

W.  W.  Hill,  Albany,  New  York.    17303.    '86.    (x) 

BoRiNO  of  Manarthrum  malt,  in  red  oak. 

E.  A.  ScHWAEZ,  Washington,  District  of  Colambia.     17304.    '86.    (x) 

Bird  Sjuns  :  Cjfpeeloidn  nigery  CalUate  floridana  (the  only  example  in  any  American 
collection),  Euphania  graoilia  9 ,  and  Pipra  ooradna  ^ . 
Jost  C.  Zbledon,  San  Jos^,  Costa  Eica.    17305.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Ethnological  Objects  :  Nepaul  kookrie  sheath,  containing  broad  knife  for  nse  as 
a  weapon;  2  small  knives  nsed  in  eating,  and  a  purse  or  bag  for  money,  from 
Nepanl,  India. 
WiLLLAM  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  G^eological  Survey.     17306.    '86.     (ii,  a) 

Double-headed  Snake. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.    17307.    '86.    (vi) 

Indian  Ibcplement,  egg-shaped  and  made  of  iron  ore. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Spainhour,  Lenoir,  North  Carolina.    17307.    '86.    (lu) 

Menhaden,  Brevooriia  tyrannua, 

Daniel  T.  Church,  Tiverton,  Bhode  Island.     17308.    '86.    (vu) 

Bird  Skins.  A  valuable  and  interesting  collection,  consisting  chiefly  of  desiderata 
from  South  America,  nearly  all  of  whi  ch  are  new  to  the  Museum  ooUection.  The 
collection  consists  of  the  foUowing  specimens:  Turdus  alicia  Baird,  Merida; 
.  Turdua gigas  palliditentria  Berl,  M.  S.,  Merida;  Henioorhina  hilaris  Berl.  andTacz., 
^,  Cayandeled;  ThryophiluB  longiroatris  (Vieill.),  Bahia;  Thryothitrus  aolateri 
Tacz.,  Bogota;  Troglodytes  airiatulus  hafr,,  Bucaramanga;  Baaileuterua  cabaniH 
Berl.,  Merida;  Setophaga  alhifrona  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Merida;  Coniroatrum  atrocya- 
neum  Lafr.,  ^ ,  Tambillo;  (Jompaooona  aumptuoaa  cyanoptera  (Cab.),  ^ ,  Chaguarpa- 
ta;  Compaocoma  aumptuoaa  cyanoptera,  9,  Cayandeled;  Nemoaia  omata  Scl.,  $, 
Cayandeled ;  Buarremon  oaataneifrona  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Merida ;  Saltator  auperoiliaria 
(Spix),  Pebas;  Orcheaticua  ater  (Qmh)  =  Tanagra  olivina  Scl.,  juv.,  Bucara- 
manga ;  Chryaomitria  aiemiradaii  Berl.  and  Tacz.  ^ ,  Guayaquil ;  Cyanoeitta  meri- 
dana  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Merida ;  Cyanooorax  afinia  aclateri  (Heine),  Baranquilla;  Eua- 
carthmua  impiger  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Bucaramanga;  Myiarohua  pelzelni  Berl.,  Bahia; 
Elainea  meaoleuca  Cab.  and  Heine,  $,  Taguara;  Pipreola  melanoUgma  Scl.,^, 
Merida;  Pipreola  melanoUBma, ^ ,  Merida;  Fumariua  agnatua  Scl.  and  Salv.,  Ba- 
ranquilla; Thripophaga  aclateri  Beth,  TAgnfkT&;  Philydor  atriaiicollia  Sol.,  $,  Ma- 
poto ;  Thamnophiluaplumbeua Scl.,  ^  juv.,  Rio  Tigre ;  Thamnophilm  unioolor  (Scl.), 
^ ,  Cayandeled ;  Thamnophilua  multiatriatua  Lafr.,  ^ ,  Bucaramanga ;  Myrmeciza 
aquamoaa,  Pelz.,  $,Sta.  Catarina;  Scytalopua  fuaooidea  Lafr.,  Chili;  Petaaophora 
anat«  (Less.),  Merida;  Petaaophora  cyanotia  (Bourc),  9,  (f),  Merida;  Bourcieria 
conradi  (Bourc),  ^ ,  Merida ;  Eriocnemia  smaragdinipectua  Gould.,  ^ ,  San  Rafael ; 
Amojsilia  warazewicsi  hra^ata  (Heine),  Merida;  Amazilia  warazewiczi,  Panychlora 
atenuraCskb,  and  Heine,  <? ,  jr.,  Merida;  Chceiocercua  roaa  (Bourc.  and  Muls.),  ^,  jr., 
and  9  ^*  Merida;  Lurooalia  nattereri  (Tem.),  S.  Brazil;  JSydropaalia  furoifera 
(Vieill.),  <^,  Sao  Laurence;  Stenopaia  cayennenaia  (Gmel.), ,^,  Roraima;  Conurua 
roaeifrona  Gray,  9,  Tarapoto;  Bolborhynchua  mormckua  (Bodd.),  La  Plata;  Bro- 
togerya  jugularia  (Deville),  Yguitos;  Brotogerya  tui  (Gml.), ^,  Nauta;  Symium 
auinda  (Vieill.),  Taguara,  Columba plumhea  (Vieill.),  9 ,  Taguara;  Chamcapetea  gou- 
doti  (Less.),  ^ ,  Cayandeled;  Tinamua aolitariua  (Vieill.),  Blumenau ;  Crypairhina  va- 
riana,  Java;  Xanthodira  flavicollia,  Malabar;  Geo(^chla  cyanotua.  East  India; 
Gallinago  ici7«oni,  Merida ;  ffelminthophaga  chryaoptera^  ^eridi^]  Turdua  uaulatua 
(f),  Guatemala  and  Ecuador;  lache  latiroatria,  and.  lache  sp.  (f),  Tres  Marias. 

Museum  Hans  vox  Beklepscu,  MUudeu,  Province  of  Hanover,  Germany.    17309. 
'86.     (VA)  f-  ] 
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Specimens,  illastratiDg  the  manufaotnre  of  cotton  thread. 

WiLiJM ANTIC  Linen  Company,  WillimaQtic,  Connecticut.    17310.    *86.    (i) 
Lizard,  Coleonyx  rariegatus  Bd.,  from  Mohave,  Kern  Connty,  California. 

A.  KOBBLE,  Los  Angeles,  California.     17311.     '86.    (vi) 
HoLOTHUREANS,  Thyonella  gemmata,  var.,  from  Beanfort,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Howell,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17312.    'Sa    (xi) 
Artistes  Proofs  of  lithograph  of  General  Grant's  Arabian  horsee.    (4) 

Randolph  HuimNGTON,  Rochester,  New  York.    17313.  '86.    (iv) 

COLEMANITE. 

Prof.  Henrt  G.  Hanks,  San  Francisco,  California.    17314.    '86.    (xvi) 
Serpentine  and  calcite,  from  Canada. 

WiLLLAM  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    17315.      '86. 
Pigmy  Sperm  Whale,  Kogia  hreviceps, 

George  Sayers,  Keeper,  Sea  Isle  City  Life-Saving  Station,  Sea  Isle  City,  Nov 
Jersey.    17316.   '86.     (vii) 
Furnace  Slag,  from  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmhia.    (Throngh'Dr. 
O.  B.  Reese.)    17317.    '68.    (xvii) 
Photographs  of  Osage  and  Ute  Indians.    (17.) 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Was  hington,  District  of  Colnmbia.   17318.  '86.  (u,  a) 
Glass-ware.    ''Pomona"  vases,  etc. 

New  England  Glass  Works.    (Throngh  M.  W.  Beveridge,  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia.)    17319.    '86.    (I) 
Worm- TUBES,  from  a  spring  near  Lititz,  Pennsylvania. 

H.  A.  Brickenstein,  Linden  Hall  Seminary,  Lititz,  Lancaster  County,  Peon- 
sylvauia.     17320.    '86.    (xi) 
California  Salmon,  Onoorhynchua  c^ouio^,and  Steel-head  Salmon,  SoIwm  gairdnm. 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City.    1732L    '86.    (vii) 
Ring- tailed  Monkey,  AteJts  arachnaides,  in  the  flesh. 

Barton  &  Logan,  Dime  Mosenm,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17^9. 
'86.     (IV) 
Coins.    Spanish-American  silver  doUar,  1769.     Spanish  two-real  piece ;  xu-efailliii|( 
silver  coin  of  Danish  West  Indies,  1740;  nickel  penny  of  Jamaica,  1869;  sod 
Massachusetts  copper  cent.    (Deposited.) 
A.  A.  Duly,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17.323.    '86.     (i) 
Carboniferous  Fossils. 

W.C.  Knight,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.    17324.    '86.    (xra,  a) 
Red-breasted  Merganser,  Merganser  serrator, 

John  Jensen,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.    17325.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Rusty  Grackles,  ScoUcophagua  ferrugineus  (2  skulls). 

W.  H.  Babcock,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17326.    '86.     ( vin) 
Reptiles.     Eutcenia  airtalis,  Eana  palustrUt  B.  oateahiana,  Ji.  ailvaticaf  R,  clomato,  ssd 
Bu/o  lentiginoaua, 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     (Throngh  H. 
W.  Henshaw.)     17327.     '86.     (vi) 
Half-Guinea  of  Great  Britain,  George  III.,  1790.    (Copy  in  brass.) 
Joseph  Sessford,*  Smithsonian  Institution.    17328.    '86.     (i) 
Arrowheads  mmlo  by  a  foot-troadle  machine. 

George  E.  Sellers,  Bowlesville,  Illinois.    17329.    '86.     (ii) 
Pressed  Sulphide  of  silver  in  the  form  in  which  the  silver  is  recovemd  from  th« 
leaching  .solution. 

Fred.  W.  Taylor,  Lake  Valley,  New  Mexico.    17330. 
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Ancient  Sculptured  Stonb  broagUt  to  the  Uuited  States  by  Commauder  Skinner, 
U.S.N.     (3  pieces.) 
Mrs.  W.  Hemphill  Jones,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17331.    '86.    (i) 

Confederate  Captain's  Uniform  coat  of  Company  "H,"  Twenty-f6arth  Regiment, 
Virginia. 
O.  W.  Barrow,  Danville,  Virginia.    183.32.    '86.    (i) 

Photograph  of  the  Berlin  Archeopteryx  (full  size).    (Exchange.) 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17333.    '86.    (xii) 

Ons-Dollar  Bill,  Colonial  Bank  of  Canada,  May  8,  1839. 

J.  Benjamin  Clayton,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17334.    '86.    (i) 

Red  Setter,  Cants  familiaria, 

James  T.  Walker,  Palmyra,  New  York.    17335.    *d6.    (iv) 

Jumping  Mouse,  Zapus  hudaonius. 

J.  M.  C.  Eaton,  Irviogton,  New  Jersey.    17336.    '86.    (iv) 

RoCKLiNG,  Ono8  cimbriu$f  f^om  Ipswich  Bay. 

WiLUAM  Wiley,  Massachusetts.    17337.    '86.    (vu) 

Bird  Skins  (5),  Drymoioa  extensioaudoy  AoaHtkis  exilipeSf  and  A,  cabaret, 
W.  E.  Brooks,  Milton,  Ontario,  Canada.    17338.    *86,    (v,  a) 

Porcelain  Wares.  A  pair  of  dishes  (painted  nnder  glaze);  a  pair  of  dishes 
(painted  over  glaze);  Nishi  tsnshi  shiro  ishi  (stone  like  body  clay,  natural); 
Nishi  tsnshi  shiro  ishi  (powdered) ;  Sakoi  shiro  tsnchi  (stone  like  body  clay,  natu- 
ral) ;  Sakoi  shio  tsnchi  (powdered) ;  Sakoi  mizu  ana  ishi  (stone  like  body  clay, 
natural);  Sakoi  Mizu  ana  ishi  (powdered);  Tsuzi  ishi  (stone-like  body  clay, 
Datoral) ;  Tsuzi  ishi  (stone  like  body  clay,  powdered) ;  Sakai  tsuchi  (stone  like 
body  clay,  natural);  Sakai  tsnchi  (powdered).  Glaze  stone  A  (natural);  glaze 
stone  (elutriated) ;  glaze  stone  B  (natural) ;  Goto  clay  (body  clay) ;  Taister  clay 
(body  clay) ;  prepared  body  clay ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  painted  nnder  glaze 
withGosu  cobalt;  Gairom  (body  clay,  natural);  Gairome  (elutriated);  Kibushl 
(body  clay,  natural) ;  Kibushl  (elutriated) ;  Hiromi  ishi  (glazestone) ;  Hiromi 
(elutriated);  Giaman  (elutriated;  silica  used  for  glaze  and  body).  A  pair  of 
flower-pots  (white) ;  Kakitani  tsuchi  (body  clay,  natural,  first  quality) ;  Kaki- 
tani  tsuchi  (elutriated);  Kakitani  tsuchi  (second  quality);  Kakitani  tsnchi 
(third  quality);  Hitani  tsuchi  (body  clay,  natural) ;  Hitani  tsuchi  (elutriated, 
first  quality);  Hitani  tsuchi  (second  quality) ;  Hitani  tsuchi  (elutriated) ;  Hitani 
tsnchi  (third  quality,  elutriated).  Mixture,  No.  23,  29,  and  33;  elutriated  ash 
for  glaze;  Oyabni  (elutriated  ash  for  glaze);  prepared  clay  (first  quality) ;  pre- 
pared clay  (second  quality) ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (painted) ;  Amakusa  tsnchi 
(body  clay)  ;  Araishi ;  Shigaraki  ishi  (body  clay) ;  glaze  (first  quality) ;  Flower- 
IK)t8  (painted) ;  flower-pots  (white) ;  cake  box  with  cover ;  Goroknji  ishi  (body 
clay);  Nabelani  ishi  (body  clay) ;  Sano  ishi  (glaze  clay) ;  Sanoishi  (elutriated) ; 
body  for  Kutani  ware  (mixture  of  No.  51  and  52);  tsuki  bai  (ash  for  glaze); 
Itsuki  bai  (elntriated) ;  Bea  pigment  for  painting  over  glaze ;  Gosu  (natural  co- 
balt, one  powdered) ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (white);  flower-pot  (painted);  Bora 
tsuchi  (body  clay);  Bora  tsnchi  (elutriated);  Neba  tsuchi  (body  clay);  Neba 
tsnchiXelutriated) ;  Shiro  tsuchi  (body  clay,  natural) ;  Shiro  tsuchi  (elutriated); 
Snna  (sand  for  glaze);  Suna  (elutriated);  Kioromine  tsuchi  (body  clay);  Kioro- 
mine  (elntriated) ;  Clay  for  glaze  (natural) ;  Clay  for  glaze  (elutriated) ;  prepared 
glaze ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (painted) ;  Okazaki  tsnchi  (painted) ;  Shigaraki 
tsuchi  (painted);  Shigaraki  tsuchi  (for  glaze);  Shiraye  tsnchi  (body  clay)  ;  Kisi 
ishi  (clay  for  glaze)  ;  Isubai  (ash  for  glaze) ;  Koya  bai  (ash  for  glaze) ;  Kinsu, 
or  tea-pot  (painted)  ;  a  pair  of  flower-pots  (painted) ;  Obuke  tsuchi  (gray  body 
clay,  natural);  Obuke  tsuchi  (elutriated);  Obuke  tsnchi  (brown  body  clay 
(natural) ;  Obuke  tsuchi  (elutriated) ;  Igaishi  (glaze  stone,  natural) ;  Igaishi  (elu' 
triated);  prepared  clay,  gray;  prepared  clay,  brown. 
Department  of  Education,  Tokyo,  Japan.    17339.    ^86.    (i)3igiti,edbyG00Qle 
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Ornament  made  of  sheep-skin  and  beads,  haviDg  toteraic  devices;  taken  from  the 
head  of  a  dead  Indian  warrior. 

James  M.  Null,  MoKenzie,  Tennessee.    17340.    '86.     (ii,  a) 
Ophiuran,  from  Boca  Ceiza  Bay,  Florida. 

John  R.  Jones,  Tampa,  Florida.    17341.    '86.    (xi) 
Trenton  Fossils  (339  specimens). 

H.  C.  Powers,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.    17342.    ^.    (xiii,  a) 
Weathered  Limestone,  siliceons  concretions  and  stylobites;  from  Tennossoo. 

Ira  Satles,  U.  S.  Geological  Bnrvey,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia.    17343. 
'86.    (XV) 

Birds,  Junco  hyemalia  oaroUnenaiSt  from  North  Carolina. 

William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    17344.     '86.   (v,  a) 
European  Badger,  Mele$  iaxua,  in  the  flesh. 

Central  Park  Menagerie  (through  W.  A.  Conklin,  esq..  New  York  City). 
17345.    '86.    (IV) 
Nest  and  Eggs  of  European  Ooldfinch,  Fringilla  earduelis  Linn* 

E.T.Adney,  New  York  City.     17346.    '86.    (v,  b) 
Arrows  (3)  used  by  the  **  Prairie  Dog  Indians." 

A.  M.  Stephens,  Ream's  Ca&on,  Arizona.    17347.    '86.    (u,  a) 
Fossil  Corn,  from  slope  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company's  Mine,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

John  W.  Brock,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17348.    '87.    (xiv) 
Atlantic  Salmon,  Salmo  salar  (probably  var.  sehago),  from  Ragety  Point,  Lower 
Potomac. 

R.  A.  Golden,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17349.    '87.     (vu) 

Stone  Pestle,  from  Grant's  Pass,  Oregon. 

Charles  Aldrich,  Webster  City,  Iowa.    17350.    '86.    (ui) 

Coal. 

Dr.  WoLFRED  Nelson,  New  York  City.    17351.    '86.    (xvui) 

Materia  Medic  a,  from  Panama. 

Dr.  WoLFRED  Nelson,  New  York  City.    17351.    '86.    (i) 
Hand  Paper  Mold,  imported  from  London  in  1815. 

Henry  W.  Miller,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    17352.    '86.    (i) 
English  Hand-made  Tacks  and  samples  of  very  small  tacks,  weighing  4  ounces  to 
the  thousand.    (Deposited.) 

Henry  W.  Miller,  Worcester,  Massachusetts.    17352.    '86.    (xvui) 

Alushnum  Bronzb. 

CowLES  Aluminum  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    (Through  Dr.  T.  M.  Chatard, 
U.S. Geological  Survey.)    17353.    '86.    (xviii) 

Sandstone  Concretions,  from  Dickinson,  Dakota  Territory;  ferruginous  concre- 
tion, from  Qlendive,  Montana  Territory;  volcanic  dust,  from  Norton  CouDty, 
Kansas. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Pbale,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbiti 
17354.    '86.    (xvn) 

Stone  Ax,  douhle-grooved,  unfinished,  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania.    (Ex- 
change.)    A. F.  Wooster,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.    17355.    '86.    (iii) 

Alugator,  from  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  A.  Taussig,  Washington,  District  of  Columhia.    17356.    '86. 

Copper  Coin.    One  hfgocco,  1851,  of  Pope  Pius  IX. 

Calhoun  Patterson,  Rockville,  Maryland.    17357.    '86.    (i) 
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fiATCHKT, brought  from  Scotland  in  1685;  piece  of  ancient  linen ;  a  ** sampler";  six 
tidies,  linen  thread,  and  five  pairs  of  stockings.     (Deposited.) 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bishop,  Attica,  New  York.     (Through  A.  J.  Lorish).      17358. 
'86.    (I) 
Alobrian  Marble  (5  slabs).    A  yalnable  addition  to  the  collection,  both  on  account 
of  their  beauty  and  from  the  fact  that  thej  were  taken  from  the  old  Roman 
quarries  in  Algeria,  which  have  for  many  years  been  lost  sight  of,  but  which 
have  recently  been  re-opened  by  a  Belgian  company. 
E.FRiT8cn,N«w  York  City.     17359.    '86.    (xviii) 
Colored  Phints  of  Lady  and  George  Washington,  published  over  one  hundred  years 
ago,  by  J.  Testi,  London. 
C.  R.  Whedon,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.     17360.    '86.     (i) 
Galvanoplastic  Copies  of  fossil  Amphibians,  Stegocephali, 

Dr.  Ant.  Fritsch,  Prague,  Bohemia,  Austria.     17361.    '86.    (xn) 
Bird  Skins.    A  collt^ction  of  101  species  ( 148  specimens),  containing  Helinaia  atoainsoni 
and  Omithion  ridgwayif  the  latter  being  previously  not  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion. 
Charles  K.  Worthen,  Warsaw,  Illinois.     17362.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Bengal  Tiger,  Felts  HgriSf  in  the  flesh. 

P.  T.  Barnum  and  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17363.    (iv) 
Pipe  made  of  laurel  root,  cane  stem,  by  a  mountaineer  of  Cumberland  Gap,  in  the 
summer  of  1875. 
John  Murdoch,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17364.    '86.    (n,A) 
Carboniferous  Fossils  (107  specimens). 

U.  S.  Geological  Surtey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17365.    '86. 
(xin,  a) 
Carbonitsrous  Fossils,  from  Now  Jersey.    (318  specimens,  collection  of  the  40th 
ParaUel  Survey.) 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    1T366.    '86. 
(xra) 
Sealing  Wax.    A  collection  of  various  kinds,  to  replace  accession  15463,  which  was 
injured  by  heat. 
Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17367. 
'86.    (I) 
Microscopic  Slides  of  British  sponge,*  including  many  types  of  Bowerbank  (26ri 
specimens).    (Exchange.) 
Rev.  A.  M.  Norman,  Durham,  England.    17<368.    '86.    (xi) 
Bay  Lynx,  Lynx  rufus  (skull),  from  near  Fort  Verde,  Arizona. 

B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  Army.    17369.    '86.    (xii) 
Skinning  Knives  (12),  found  near  Lumberton,  New  Jersey. 

W.  H.  H.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17370.    '86.    (m) 
Tench,  Tinea  vulgaritf  from  the  Potomac  River. 

GwYNN  Harris,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17371.    '86.    (vii) 
Common  Mackerel,  Soomher  soitmbruSf  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  River. 
W.  Yeatman,  Keeper,  Point  Lookout  light-house,  Maryland.   17372.    '86.   (vii) 
Red  Poll,  Acanthis  linaria  (3  specimens),  from  Canada ;  and  Phyllopaeustea  horealiSf 
from  Burmah. 
W.  E.  Brooks,  Milton,  Ontario.     17373.     '86.     (v,  a) 
Stone  Sinker,  smooth,  oblong,  with  a  groove  around  one  end. 

T.  W.  Castleman,  Saint  Joseph,  Louisiana.    17374.    '86.    (in) 

*  See  report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  Invertebrates,  p.  200.    ^ 
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y  ,     Amebican  Mink,  Puioriu9  visoiif  iu  the  flesh. 

John  Jansen,  WoofVs  HoU,  Massachusetts.    17375.    '86.    (iv) 
Nest  and  £qgs  of  Harporhynohus  leconiei,    (Parchased.) 

F.  Stephens,  San  Bernardino,  California.    17376.    '86.    (v,  B) 
Chiriqui  Pottery,  for  classification. 

John  S.  Lamson  &  Bro.,  New  York  City.    17377.    '86.    (n,  b) 
Pubtjcations  :  "  Early  Coins  of  America,"  "The  Coinage  of  America  and  the  World, 
Ancient  and  Modern ,"  "The  Coins  of  the  Bihle."    (Pamphlets ;)  "The  Coin  Chart 
Manual,"   "Illustrations  of  Copper  Coins,"   "Young  Collector's  Hand-Book," 
"Catalogue  of  Paper  Money,"  "  Statutes  Relating  to  the  United  States  Coins," 
♦'Premium  List  of  Prices  Paid,"  "The  Curiosity  Cabinet,"  "Coin  Collectoti' 
Journal,"  January  to  April,  18S6.     (Exchange.) 
Scott  Stamp  and  Coin  Company,  New  York  City.    1T378.    '86.    (i) 
Fossil  Shells,  Productua  seniiretioulatiUf  Martin;  also  a  cast  of  the  interior  yentral 
valve  of  Spirif era  Logani,  Hall. 
Wiley  Brittain,  Springfield,  Missouri.    17379.    '86.    (x) 
Insect,  DytiscuSj  a  species  allied  to  faaoiventria. 

Frank  P.  Gold,  Rest,  Virginia.    17380.    '86. .  (x) 
Nest  and  Eggs  of  Song  Sparrow,  Meloapiza  faaoiata, 

J.  A.  Balmer,  Paris,  Edgar  County,  Illinois.    17381.    '86.    (v,  b) 
Ethnological  Objects  :  Jade  inkstand  and  holder;  Chinese  historical  illnstratioDs; 
plate  of  Confucius  and  his  disciples  at  the  ancestral  temple  at  Chon,  and  his  dis- 
course on  that  occasion ;  ten  photographs,  illnstrating  the  manners  and  customi 
of  China ;  two  copies  of  the  Daily  Pekin  Gazette,  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
world — from  China.    Japanese  magic  mirror;  Japanese  writing  copies;  index  U> 
Somoku-Dusets,  a  screat  work  on  Japanese  botany;  two  maps  of  Tokio,  with 
English  copy;  Japanese  edition  of  Siddharashta ;  Japanese  encyclopedia  for  be- 
ginners, in  ten  volumes;  thirty  plates,  with  description  of  Japanese  agricaltaral 
products ;  oha  rt  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  the  natural  system,  in 
Latin  and  Japanese;  Loo  Choo  plaque,  lacquered  and  inlaid  with  mother  of  peari. 
Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17:^2.     '86.    (n,A) 
Photograph  of  skull  and  skeleton  of  Cervalces  americanua, 

Franklin  C.  Hill,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.    17383.    '86.    (xu) 
Confederate  States  Relics  :  Official  papers  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  post-office 
departments ;  military  orders  of  the  Confederate  States;  paper  money,  postage- 
stamps,  and  a  military  button  of  the  Confederacy. 
C.  G.  Addison,  Springfield,  Maryland.    17384.    '86.    (i) 
Paper  Monet  :  Pennsylvania  State  bank  bills,  one  dollar  bill  of  Farmers'  Nationil 
Bank,  Pottsville,  and  a  five  dollar  bill  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
QsoRGE  W.  Snyder,  Somerset,  Pennsylvania.    17385.    '86.    (i) 

Coins,  medals,  and  tokens  of  ancient  Rome  and  other  ancient  and  modem  coantries. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Foreman,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17386.    '86.    (i) 

Rhittt^j  Tapes  staminea,  from  Seattle,  Washington  Territory. 

ViNAL  N.  Edwards,  Wood's  Holl,  Massachusetts.    17387.    '86.     (ix) 

Chinese  Cabinet,  or  student's  book-case. 

K.  Palm  Lee,  Chinese  Legation,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17388. 

'86.     (II,  A) 

Bird  Skins  (6  species)  from  Europe  and  Siberia,  including  Turdns  alptstrUf  and  a 
gray-headed  green  woodpecker,  described  by  the  donor  as  a  type  of  new  sub- 
species, Pious  canus  perpallidwi,     (Exchange.) 
Dr.  L.  Stejneger,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17389.    '86.    (v,a) 
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Silver  and  Copprr  Coins  of  th^  United  -States,  Qreat  BritaiD,  Ireland,  and  Ger- 
many. 
Ralph  Collier,  Laurel,  Maryland.    17390.    '86.    (i) 
Knee  Buckles  and  a  pair  of  shoe  buckles,  pnoe  the  prupert>  of  Charles  Cairoll 
of  Carrollton. 
Ralph  Coluer,  Laurel,  Maryland.    17390.    '86.    (i) 
Brass  Token,  or  jeton,  of  Louis  XY,  King  of  France  and  Navarre. 

Meredith  S.  Digqs,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17391.    '86.    (i) 
Milk  Sugar  manufactured  in  Switzerland,  accompanied  by  reports  on  the  same  by 
the  United  States  Consul  in  that  country. 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17392.    '86.    (i) 

Stone  Lamp,  from  the  Eskimo  of  Smith  Sound,  Alaska. 

Dr.  Emil  Bessels,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17393.    '86.    (ii,  a) 
Uniform  Coat  worn  in  the  Confederate  States  army  by  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry.  (De- 
posited.) 

C.  W.  MacFarlane,  Richmond,  Virginia,    17394.  ^^86.    (i) 

Photographs  of  Apache  Indians  (14). 

A.  F.  Randall,  Deming,  New  Mexico.    17395.    '86.    (u,  a) 
Indian  Beads  from  a  mound  near  Archer,  Florida. 

Dr.  James  C.  Neal,  Archer,  Alachua  County,  Florida.    17396.    *86.    (lu) 
Turtle,  Ckelopus  miUtlenbergi, 

F.  C.  Hill,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.     17397.    '86.    (xii) 
Russian  Petroleum  as  refined  at  Marseilles  (2  bottles).    Also  consular  report  on 
this  Rubject. 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17398.    '86.    (i) 
Stone  Implements.    Two  polished  celts  from  Abaco  Island ;  fragment  of  worked 
bone  from  New  Providence  Island ;  celt  and  rubbing  stone  from  New  Providence 
Island ;  three  celts,  chisel,  and  a  pendant  Arom  Watling  Island ;  collected  by  the 
steamer  Albatross  during  her  cruise  to  the  Bahamas. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17399.    '86.    (lu) 

MoLLUSCA,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17400.  '86.  (CK) 
Skull  and  Bones,  found  in  a  cave  on  Watling  Island.    Also  pieces  of  pottery. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17400.  '86.  (m) 
Marine  Invertebrates,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17400.    '86.    (xi) 

Birds'  Nests  and  Eggs,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17400.  '86.  (v,  b) 
Snakes  and  Lizards  (127  specimens),  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  8.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17400.  '86.  (vi) 
Turtle  Jig,  from  Abaco  Island. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17400.    '86.    (i) 
Leaves  of  Aloes,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17400.    '86.    (i) 
Roaches  (2),  Hippoboscids  (4),  scorpions  (5),  myriapods  (4),  and  spiders  (13). 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17400.  '86.  (x) 
Rushes,  from  the  Bahamas. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17400.    '86.    (i) 
Straw  Hat  and  eight  straw  baskets. 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.   17400.   '86.   (n,  a) 
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Mambcals,  Phyllonyoterut  aezehtmif  Tursiopa  tursiPf  Mua  muaoulus,  Vesperngo  $erotinn$, 
Procyan  lotor  and  Mua  deeumanus, 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  Distriot  of  Colnmbia.    17400.    '86.    (iv) 
Birds  (425  species),  628  speoimens)  ;inolading  Saurothera  bahammsU  and  Dendraiea 
kirtlandif  yery  rare;  several  new  forms  to  be  described  as  Geoiklyp%9  tannerijCtn- 
turui  hJakeif  and  Vireo  orasBiroatrU  flaveioens,  from  the  Bahamas.  Also  a  collection 
from  Key  West  containing  a  new  species  of  Vireo. 
U.  S.  Fish  Cobimission,  Washington,  D.  C.    17400.    '86.    (v,  a) 
FiSHBS.  Eulamia  milberti,  Fteraclis  caroUntu,  Notaoanthia  n.  sp.,  Oreoaoma  (f ),  ParalepU, 
OohieaaXf  Htemulont  Lutjanu$f  EpinepheluSf  Harengula^  EnneacenirM,  Exoeo6tiu,Arim$y 
HeimrkamphuBf  Soopelua,  Myrophis^  Leptocephaltu,  Oligoplitety  Echeneia,  Synapho- 
hrancikua,  HaJoporphyruSf  Macrurus^  Scyllium  pusiUuBj  Hoplo»ihethu9^  Cyclothome^ 
Litmonema,  Maurolicua^  Lyoodes^  ChlorophthalmuSf  Baia^  Sigmopa,  Serriv&mer,  Me- 
lampkaX»y  St^moptyXy  ArgyropeleoMf  UrolophuSf  Chaunax^    Cottuncultu,    Apogom, 
Siephanoheryx,  LophiuBy  Coryphctnoidea,  CalUonymua,  Gonostoma,  DibramokuB,  Hip- 
pooampua,  Dicrolene,  Chauliodu$f  Malthe,  AmitrOf  StomiaSj  Neohythite$,  SeorpamOf 
Pleotromus,  Synodua,  Monooanthua,  Antennaritiay  Raloaaurua,  Calamu9f  Spariaowuiy 
Searua,  Carchariaaf  Baliaieay  Mugil,  Glyphidodon,  Atherina^  Ldbroaomuaf  Pamaeentrua, 
Xyriohthyaf  Platygloaaua,  Gohiuaf  Julia,  Leptocephalua,  Tetrodom,  ScopelmM,  Cypri- 
nodon^  Fterarfar^  SyngnaikuBj  Synodua,  DuaaumieHat  Pomacantkuaf  Seriohi^  Canms^ 
Murama^  from  Bahama  Islands. 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17400.    '86.    (vn) 
Egyptian  Mummt. 

Hon.  8.  8.  Cox,  United  States  Minister  to  Tnrkey.    17401.    '86.    (n,A)    (De- 
scribed on  page  50.) 
Opossums,  Didaiphya  pirginiana,  from  near  Bennings,  District  of  Colombia. 
W.  B.  Shaw,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17402.    '86.    (iv) 
Korean  Silver  Coins,  two  oue-8hot=l5  cents,  and  one  two-shot  =  30  cents. 

Lient.  W.  A.  MiNTZER,  U.  S.  Navy.     17403.    '86.    (i) 
Reptiles,  EuUsnia  airtalia  airtalia. 

H.  C.  BUMPUS,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     17404.    '86.    (vi) 
Fossil  Butter  and  a  china  dish,  supposed  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old. 

D.  Charlton.  Christiansburgh,  Virginia.    17405.    '86.    (i) 

Military  Pass  to  Fredericksburgh,  dated  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  2, 1861,  and 
signed  by  John  Letcher,  governor  of  Virginia. 

Capt.  C.  W.  DUNNINGTON,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17406.    '86.    (i) 
Fossils,  Ammonitea  texanua  von  Bnch. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Clapp,  Fort  Stockton,  Texas.     17407.    '86.    (xui,ab) 
Kaoun. 

Sam  H.  Houston,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.    17408.    '86.    (xvu) 
Nerka  Salmon,  Oncorhynchua  nerka, 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City.    17409.    '86.    (vu) 

Indian  Painting  on  a  deer  skin.    (Deposited.) 

W.  W.  Blake,  Estacion,  Mexico.    17410.    '86.    (ii,  b) 
Deposits  from  Geyser  Springs,  Saratoga,  New  York. 

Miss  Mart  £.  BIann,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17411.    '86.    (xvn) 
Sock  Salt. 

American  Salt  Company,  New  Iberia,  Louisiana.    (Through  J.  G.  Haskell.) 
17412.    '86.    (xvu) 
Cast  of  a  fossil  tooth,  Elephaa  pHmigeniuSy  found  in  Kishwaukee  River,  near  Marengo^ 
Illinois. 

O.  P.  Rogers,  Marengo,  Illinois.     17413.    '86.    (xi) 
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£  rtmoLOOiCAL  Objects  :  Indian  arrow-inaker'd  tools,  etc. 

LoRBN  W.  Qrkbn,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  Criliforuia.     17414.    '86.     (ii,  a) 
Batrachiak,  Amblyatoma  ienehrosum, 

LOREK  W.  Grebn,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.     17414.    '86.     (vi) 
INSKCT,  Strigamia  sp.,  one  of  the  so-called  centipedes. 

LORBN  W.  Grkbk,  Baird,  Shasta  County,  California.     17414.    '86.    (x) 
OVKK-BLRD,  Seiurus  aurooapillut, 

A.  F.  WOOSTBR,  Norfolk^  Connecticut.     17415.    '86.    (V,  a) 

Least  Bittern,  Ardetta  fxilis. 

Jlon.  Edward  Thompson,  United  States  Consul,  Merida,  Yucatan.  17416.  '86. 

(V,A) 

Pike,  Eaox  nohilior  (f).    (Head.) 

I.  Garrard,  Frontenac,  Minnesota.    17417.    '86.    (vii) 
Smith  and  Wesson  Revolver  (six-shooter),  found  by  a  party  of  surveyors  in  the 
summer  of  1883,  on  the  Custer  battle-field,  near  the  Little  Horn  River,  Montana. 
A  relic  of  the  Custer  massacre  of  1876. 
Capt.  Chahles  E.  Bendire,  U.  S.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17418.    '86.  (i) 
Squid,  Loligo  pealii  Leseuer ;  from  near  Cape  Henry. 

GwYNN  Harris,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17419.    '86.    (xi) 
White  Perch,  Boeow  americanus, 

G.  Wyub,  Old  Orchard,  Maine.    17490.    '86.     (vii) 
Star-nosed  Mole,  Condylura  orUtaia, 

A.  F.  Wooster,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.    17421.    '86.     (iv) 
Peptonized  Beef. 

W.  H.  McDonald,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17122.    '86.     (i) 
Medals.    Gk>ld  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1858,  patron's  medal ;  gold 
*  medal,  Yictorio  Emmanuelle  II,  1858;  gold  medal,  Oscar  Rex  Sveciie  Norwegice 
Goth,  et  Yandal.;  bronze  medal,  exhibition  of  the  works  of  industry  of  all  na- 
tions, 1851.    Presented  to  the  late  Professor  Bache.     (Deposited.) 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
(Through  Prof.  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  Treasurer.)     17423.    '86.    (i) 

Stone  Implebibnts.  Thirty-six  flakes,  five  rude  chipped  implements,  and  six  frag- 
ments, apparently  of  leaf-shaped  implements,  from  John's  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Cheeshowiska  River,  Hernando  County,  Florida.  In  the  letter  accompanying 
these  relics  Mr.  Willcox  says:  "One  of  the  flakes  contains  the  impression  of  a  fos- 
sil sea-urchin,  thus  indicating  the  locality  where  the  supply  of  chert-rock  was 
obtained,  viz,  from  Mason's  Creek,  5  miles  northwest  of  John's  Island." 
Joseph  Willcox,  Media,  Pennsylvania.  17424.  '86.  (ni) 
Whttb  Fish  and  Trout,  from  North  vii  le,  showing  degrees  of  growth. 

Frank  N.  Clark,  Northville,  Michigan.    17425.    '86.    (i) 
Plaster  Cast  of  ideal  restoration  of  Plesioaaurui  orampioni. 

Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin,  Ireland.    17426.    *86.    (vi) 
On.  Paintings,  on  silk,  of  Japanese  costumes  worn  by  girls  of  the  merchant  class. 

Mrs.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17427.   '86.    (ii,  a) 

Colored  Engratino,  representing  the  four  flags  adopted  by  the  Confederate  States, 
the  State  seal,  and  the  silver  half-dollar,  of  which  only  four  were  coined  at  New 
New  Orleans  in  1861. 
Percy  Clark,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17428.    '86.    (i) 

Marine  Shells  (16  species,  50  specimens),  mostly  from  the  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17429.    '86.     (ix) 
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Tablb  Utensils.    Fork,  spooU)  and  oUopsticks  of  buffalo  horn. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.     17430.    '86.    (ii,  A) 
Fish.    Mioropierus  dolomiei  and  Amhloplites  rupeslriSf  from  FairmouDt,  West  VirgioiA. 
U.S.  Fish  Commission,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17431.   'H6.    (vii) 
Quill  Pkn,  used  by  General  La  Fayette  at  the  Masonic  lodge,  Fredericksbargb,  Vir- 
ginia, during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  1824  as  the  "  guest  of  the  nation." 
(Deposited.) 
Mrs.  R.  B.Shackelford,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17432.    '86.    ^) 
Tin  Candle  Molds,  employed  in  domestic  industry  in  America  prior  to  1860,  and 
still  somewhat  in  use  in  the  rural  districts. 
Mrs.  G.  Brown  Goode,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17433.    '86.  (n,  a) 

Rocks,  from  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  J.  BiDDLE.    17434.    >86.    (xvii) 
Gold  Medal,  presented  to  Professor  Baird  by  the  Department  of  Fiah  Cnltnre  of 
the  Lower  Seine,  France.    (Deposited.) 

Professor  Spencer  F.Baird,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  17435.  '66  (i 
Drawing  of  a  species  of  CobitU,  by  a  Chinese  artist,  Ningpo,  1859. 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17436.    '86.     (vu) 
Snail  Shell.  Helix  hortensis  L.    Imported.    The  locality  is  new  for  this  species. 

J  H.  Morrison,  Lexington,  Virginia.    17437.    '86.    (ix) 
Terrapin,  Cineaternum  pennaylvanicum,  from  Hatteras,  North  Carolina. 

F.  W.  True,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17438.    '86.     (v) 

Reptiles.    Gerrhonotm  omruleus,  and  Pityophis  sp.,  from  Butte  County,  California. 

H.  W.  Turner,  San  Francisco,  California.    17439.    'd6.    (vi) 
Pearl  taken  from  Venus  mercenai'ia, 

G.  W  WOLTZ,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17440.    '86.     (lx) 
Opera  Hat,  Chapeau-olaqtM^  Berlin,  Germany,  1880. 

G.  Brown  Goode,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17441.    '86.    (ii,  a) 
Damascus  Sword  and  eight  ivory-and-gold-mounted  knives  of  Arab  manufacture, 
from  Muscat.    Presented  to  Commodore  Shnfeldt  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
Commodore  R.  W.  Shufkldt,  U.S. Navy,  Washington,  District  of  Colombia. 
17442.    '86.     (I) 
Milk  Sugar  (3  samples),  from  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17443.    '86.    (i) 
Baird*8  Dolphin,  Delphinus  ielphia  (skull),  from  Monterey,  California;  whalebone  of 
California  Gray  Whale;  lihachianeciee  glaitcua,  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 
C.  H.  TowNSEND,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.    17444.    '86.    (xii) 
Porpoise,  Tura'ops  tursio  (skulls),  from  North  Carolina. 

Wilmington  Oil  and  Leather  Works,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina.    17445. 
'86.     (xii; 

Oil  of  Peppermint,  "  White  Crystal,"  and  one  bottle  of  Pipmenthol. 

W.  S.  Thompson,  Washington.     17446.    '86.    (i) 
Trenton  Fossir^s  (%\S^  specimens)  from  Nevada. 

U.  S,  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17447.    '86. 

(XIII,A) 

Devonian  Invertebrate  Fossils  (213  specimens). 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17448.    ^, 
(xiii,  a) 
Peruvian  Nkehlks  (2),  from  Florida. 

Henry  Weidenbacu,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17449.    '86.    (h,a) 
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Stonb  Implbmknt  and  three  arrow-heads,  foand  in  Fairfax  County,  (Georgia. 

Henry  Wbidenbach,  Washington,  District  of  Colnmbia.    17449.    '86.    (iii) 
Coin.    Confederate  half-dollar  in  white  metal  strack  from  original  die  made  at  New 
Orleans  in  1862. 
Alexander  Scott,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17450.    '86.    (i) 
Confederate  Paper  Monet. 
Four  five-dollar  bills. 
Eight  ten-dollar  bills. 
Two  twenty-dollar  bills. 
Dr.  William  Overton,  Stoney  Creek,  Virginia.    17451.    '86.    (i) 
Confederate  Paper  Monet. 
Five-dollar  bill,  1864. 
Two  ten-dollar  bills,  1864. 
Two  twenty-dollar  bills^  1864. 
Seventy-five  cents,  corporation  of  Danville,  1861. 
Twenty  cents,  Bedford  County,  Virginia,  1862. 
Fifteen  cent«,  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  1862. 
Thirty  cents,  city  of  Richmond,  1862. 
Twenty-five  cents,  North  Carolina,  1862. 
Norman  V.  Randolph,  Richmond,  Virginia.    17452.    'SO.    (i) 
Paper  Monet.    Un  real,  £1  Banco  Provincial  de  Santa  F^,  Rosario,  i  de  Noviembre 
1874. 

Un  peso.    La  Provincia  de  Buenos  Ayres,  Moneda  Corriente,  1869. 
Dies  y  seis  centisimos  fhertes,  Un  Banco  de  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Ayres,  1869. 

Robert  R.  Edgar,  Estacion  Burzaco,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  America.    17453. 
'86.    (I) 
Miutart  Pass  to  Alexandria,  dated  Washington,  May  26, 1864,  and  oath  of  allegianoe 
to  the  United  States,  dated  May  3,  1865. 
William  B.  Cooper,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17454.    '85.     (i) 

Papel  Monet,  etc. 

Spanish  doUars,  1776  and  1777. 
Continental  dollars,  1776  and  1778. 
State  currency  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi. 

Confederate  paper  money,  coupon  bonds,  and  certificates  (31  specimens). 
Mrs.  £.  Reekie,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17455.    '86.    (i) 

Madrepore  Marble. 

Charles  Citt  Marble  Compant,  Charles  City,  Iowa.    (Through  J.  S.  Trigg.) 
17456.    '86.    (xvn) 
Wine  Flasks  (picolo),  from  Italy 

George  H.  Boehmer,  Smithsonian  Institution.    17457.    '86.    (n,  a) 
Saw-fish,  Priatit  cutpidatuSf  (blade),  from  Madras,  India. 

Wiluam  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey     17458.    '86.    (vn) 
Ethnological  Objects.     Four  water-brushes,  pair  of  slippers,  from  India ;  cap, 
woven  sasket  made  by  the  Rogue  Indians,  Oregon ;  ladies  satchel,  from  Canton, 
China. 
W   H.  Dall,  U.  S  National  Museum.    17458.    '86.    (vn) 
Black  Bear,  Ur$u8  americanm. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  Government  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Washing^ton,  District 
of  Columbia.     17459.     '86.     (iv) 
Swiss  Ibrx,  'Capra  ibeXf  Lion6  (skin  of  head,  and  skeleton). 

Zoological  Socibtt  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17460 
'86.    (IV) 
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PRAYER-B00K|  tisoil  by  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States,  printed  at 
Richmond,  1865. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Brock.  Richmond,  Virginia.    17461.    '86.    (i) 
Stonb  Carving,  of  Egyptian  scarabsens,  obtained  at  Thebes,  1864 ;  also  a  piece  of 
wall-paper  one  hundred  and  tweaty-five  years  old. 
WiLUAM  H.  Dall,  U.  S/  Geological  Sorvey.    17462.    '86.    (u,  a) 
Stbkl  Engraviko.    Original  steel-plate  engraving  of  Trnmbnll's  Washington,  taken 
from  Yal«»  College  portrait,  1  steel-roll,  1  steel  plate,"  the  transfer.''    (Deposited). 
Ten  proofs  taken  from  the  above  plates,  four  proofs  of  the  American  eagle,  show- 
ing fonr  stages  of  the  engraver's  work,  and  one  sheet  of  gelatine  tracing-paper. 
(Presented). 
BURBAU  OF  Enorayimo  AND  PRINTING,  Washington,  D.  C.    17463.    '86.    (i) 
Kbt  to  the  old  War  Department  Bnilding. 

Mrs.  Alice  Camp,  Washington,  D.  C.    17464.    '86.    (i) 
Bird  Skins.    Four  species,  among  them  BraoKyramphus  perdix  Pall,  hitherto  con- 
founded with  B,  marmoratiUf  from  Kamtschatka.    (Exchange.) 
Dr.  L.  Stbjnbqbr.    U.  S.  National  Museum.    17465.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Oil  from  the  stomach  of  Eutamiamilberii,  taken  off  Capo  Hatteras. 

U.  S.  Fish  Combussion,  Washington,  D.  C.    17466.    '86.    (i) 
Papal  Military  Mkdal,  bronze,  1849. 

Oborge  H.  Boehmer,  Smithsonian  Institution.    17467.    '85.    (i) 
Insect,  Telea  polypkemus,  for  examination. 

M.  Looms,  Terra  Alta,  Preston  County,  West  Virginia.    1746a    '86.    (x) 
Drugs,  from  New  Grenada ;  for  examination. 

Frederick  Stearns  &,  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17469.    '86.    (i) 

Bed-bellied  Terrapin,  Chelopu$in8oulptu8, 

Qeorge  H.  Tolbert,  Battery  Station,  Havre  de  Grace,  Maryland.     17470. 
'86.    (VI) 
Indian  Implement,  Cast  of.    An  alligator-shaped  object  of  white  Jaspery  flint. 

C.  Armstrong,  CarroUton,  HI.    17471.    '86.    (iii) 
Snow-shoes,  used  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains.    (Deposited.) 

Capt.  Charles  £.  Bendirr,  U.  6.  A.,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17472.    '86. 

(U,A.) 

Chinese  Stockings  (one  pair). 

Miss  DOLUE  Leech,  Washington,  D.  C.    17473.    '86.    (u,a) 

Fossils,  including  representations  of  44  species  of  well-preserved  fossils. 

H.  C.  Powers,  Beloit,  Wis.    17474.    '86.    (xui,a) 
Owl,  Bubo  virginianuSf  a  very  fine  specimen  in  unusually  dark  plumage. 

A.  F.  Wooster,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.    17475.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Garnet,  of  the  variety  colophouite,  an  interesting  occurrence. 

Otto  £.  Reimrr,  Santiago  de  Cuba.    (Through  Department  of  State.)    17476. 
'86.     (XVI) 
Shalt  Bock,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Overton,  Stony  Creek,  Virginia.    17477.    '86.    (xvii) 

Minerals. 

George  P   Merrill,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17478.    '86.    (xvi) 

Tourmaline  in  Quartz. 

Prof.  Thomas  Robinson,  Howard  UDivendty,  W^l\in^tou,  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   17479    '86.    (XVI) 
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Book.    ''Laws  of  Virginia  in  force  in  1802." 

Prof.  G.  Brown  Goodk,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17480.    '86.    (!) 
Mexican  Piants,  a  valuable  collection. 

E.  Wilkinson,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    17481.    '86.     (xv) 
Blbachsi>  Suellac  and  Button  lac. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.     1748^ 
'86.    (I). 

Fishes,  Pollaohiu8f  Gadusy  PhyoUf  LiparUf  Cyolopterua,  Cottas  and  Sanodttt  Juv. 

ViNAL N.Edwards,  Wood's  HoU,  Massachusetts.     17483.    86.     (vu) 
Twigs  and  Leaves  of  sugar-bearing  oak,  from  MoCloud  River,  California. 

«    Livingston  Stone,  Dublin,  New  Hampshire.    17484.    '86.    (u) 
Grayhound,  Canis  /amiZtam,  in  the  flesh. 

Dr.  Emil  Bbssels,  Wasliington,  District  of  Columbia.    17485.    '86.    (xn) 
Lizard,  Opheosaurus  ventraliSf  from  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina. 

U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17486.    '86. 

(XI) 

Young  Alligator.    Don  or  not  known.    17487.    '86.    (xn) 

Boss  ATE  Spoonbill,  Ajc^ja  ajaja,  Florida  Screech  Owl,  Scops  fioridanuB,  and  Mar- 
bled God  wit,  Limosa  fedoa,  from  Thousand  Isles,  Florida. 

E.  C.  Greenwood,  Osprey,  Florida.    17488.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Nest  of  Huby-throated  Humming-Bird,  Trochilua  oolubris  Linn, 

George  L.  Meazell,  Middlebrook,  Montgomery  County,  Maryland.    17489. 
'86.    (be) 
Fossil  Wood,  from  the  new  reservoir  near  Howard  University,  District  of  Colambia. 

John  Watson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17490.    '86.    (xv) 
Baskets  made  by  the  Indian^  of  Lachine  Village  near  Montreal;  also  a  small  ooUeo- 
tion  of  beads  from  India,  used  by  the  poorer  classes. 

William  H.Dall,  U.S.  Geological  Survey.    17491.    '86.    (u,  a) 
Fossil  Plants,  from  Allegany  County,  New  York. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    17491.    '86.    (xiv) 
Iron  Orb,  probably  from  Lake  Superior  region. 

William  H.  Dall,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    17491.    '96»    (xviii) 
Orb  containing  gray  material ;  for  examination. 

Max  Meyers,  Sheridan,  Montana  Territory.     17492.    '86.    (xviu) 
Tetrad ymite,  for  examination. 

Bush  and  Meyers,  Sheridan,  Montana  Territory.    17493.    ^86.    (xviu) 
"Glow  Worm,"  Phengodes;  for  examination. 

J.  W.  A.  Wright,  Greensborough,  Alabama.     17494.    '86.    (x) 
Gold-bearing  Rocks,  for  examination. 

M.  W.  Whatley,  Idaho,  Alabama.     17495.    '86.    (xviii) 
Horned  Owls  Cnecks  and  tongues  of  two  specimens),  for  examination. 

Charles  Ruby,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming.    17496.    '86.    (xi) 
Gophers,  Spermophilua  richard$oni  and  Thomomys  talpoides  (skins). 

Charles  Ruby,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming.    17496.    'SG,    (iv) 
Fossil  Wood  and  Berries,  from  South  Carolina. 

U.   S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     (Through 
Frank  Burns.)     17497.     '86.     (xiv) 
MuLLERS  (2),  from  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina. 

U.  S.  Geological  .'^ukvby,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    (Through 
Frank  Burns.)    37497.    '86.    (i) 
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Tiles  from  Holland ;  bricks  from  a  comer- stoDe  of  the  old  conrt-honse  io  Orange- 
burgh,  Soiitli  Carolina. 

U.  S.  Gkological  Survey,  Washington,   District  of  Columbia.     (Through 
Frank  BnrnH)     17497.    '86.     (l) 
Blbnhkim  Spaniel.    (Deposited.) 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Palmer,  WaAhington,  District  of  Columbia.    17498.    '86.    (iv) 
Oil,  from  Costa  Rica.  • 

TiNOCO  <&  VoLio,  San  Jos^,  Costa  Rica.    (Through  Felipe  Chamberlaio.) 
17499.    '86.    (I) 
Kino  Rail,  Rallut  elegant  (head  and  foot),  for  examination. 

Junius  P.  Leach.  Rushville,  Illinois.    17500.    '86.    (xu)  < 

Minerals,  for  examination. 

Charles  Miller,  Jr.,  Sanborn,  New  York.    17501.    '86.    (xvi) 
American  Hercules  Beetle,  Dynaeiea  iityuB. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Hunter,  Paragould,  Green  County,  Arkansas.    17502.    '86.     (x) 
Minerals,  from  Washington  Territory. 

John  J.  Burns,  Sprague,  Lincoln  County,  Washington  Territory.    17503.    '86. 

(XVI) 

Orbs,  from  West  Virginia. 

Timothy  Nihon,  Hedgesville,  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia.     17504.    '86. 
(xvm) 
Quartz  and  impure  siderite,  black  band  iron  ore,  for  examination. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Wilson,  House  of  Representatives.    17505.    '86.    (xvin) 
Manganese  Ore,  for  examination. 

H.  W.  H.  Jambs,  Fort  Reno,  Texas.    17506.    '86.    (xvui) 
LiMONiTE,  brown  iron  ore,  impure  limonite,  and  bog-irou  ore. 

Henry  C.  Moyer,  Hilltown,  Pennsylvania.    17507.    '86.    (xvin) 
Bird  Skins,  for  examination. 

William  Brewster,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.    1750a    '86.    (t,a) 
Shell.    LuciiUL  aoutilineata  Conr.,  from  Washington  Territory. 

H.  E.  DORE,  Portland,  Oregon.    17509.    'Sa    (xvi) 
Dolomite,  from  San  Luis  Obispo,  California. 

H.  E.  DoRE,  Portland,  Oregon.     17509.    '86.     (xvi) 
Fossils,  for  examination. 

H.  E.  DoRE,  Portland,  Oregon.     17509.    '8a    (x) 
Shell,  Unio  metanevrusy  from  Neosho  River,  Kansas,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Newlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.     17510.    '86.    (ix) 
Crude  Petroleum  (surface). 

C.  L.  Mitchell,  Eagle  Pass,  Texaa    17511.    '8a    (xviii) 
Sea  Snail,  Liparis  lineatci. 

W.  Herrick,  Swan's  Island,  Maine.    17512.    '8a     (vii) 
Brass  Idol,  from  Japan. 

A.  F.  WoosTER,  Norfolk,  Connecticut.    17513.    '8a    (u,  a) 
Brown  Grease,  for  examination. 

T.  M.  Ware  &  Co.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    17514.    *S6.    (i) 
Powdered  Ore. 

C.  CoNovER,  El  Dorado  Canon,  Lincoln  County,  Nevada.    17.515.     '8a    (xvin) 
LiMONiTK  and  schistoso  rock,  for  examination. 

Joseph  Hoffstetter,  Graugevillo,  Idaho.    17516.    ^S6.    (xviii) 
Stone  used  in  playing  an  Indian  game  called  ''Chnngkoe." 

Mr&  Elling  Shuping,  Nokomis,  Illinois.    17517.    '86.    (xii) 
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Twigs  i^jnred  by  the  Wooly  Aphis,  Schizoneura  lanigera, 

J.  B.  RosBOROUOH,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     17518.    '86.    (t) 
Fossil  PLA.>rr,  probably  a  part  of  the  stem  of  SHgmaria, 

Mrs.  JuwA  L.  Sinks,  GIddings,  Lee  County,  Texas.    17519.    '86.    (xiv) 
Fossil  Shells,  Sphwrium  sulcatum  and  Limncea  caperta^  for  examination. 

Robert  Hay,  Junction  City,  Kansas.    17520.    '86.    (x) 
Stone  Axb.  *  (Returned.) 

Dr.  John  J.  Fullmer,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17521.    '86.    (ni) 
Gab-fish,  Lepidosteus  ep.  (scales). 

Rer.  C.  M.  Caldwell,  Hopkinsville^  Christiansburgh,  Kentucky.    17522.    'd6ii 
(vu) 
Orbs,  for  examination. 

N.  W.  Mood,  Leavenworth,  Indiana.    17523.    '86.    (xvui) 
Sea  Mouse,  Aphrodite  aouleata^  for  examination. 

W.  W.  Hall,  Orleans,  Massachusetts.    17524.    '86.     (xi) 
Garnet  Rock,  for  examination. 

Fred  L.  Lew^s,  Moriah,  Essex  County,  New  York.     17525.    '86.    (xvi) 
Stone  Implement,  for  examination. 

Miss  MoLLiE  OzELLA  SwiNT,  Graham,  Alabama.    17526.    '86.    (m) 
Lizard,  for  examination. 

W.  C.  Allen,  Ellijay,  Georgia.     17527.    '86.    (vi) 
Stone  Axb,  for  examination. 

T.  S.  Easley,  Centreville,  Tennessee.    1752a    '86.    (ii) 
Gold-fish,  Carassiua  auratuSf  from  Potomac  River. 

Charles  Wallace,  Fredericksburgb,  Virginia.    17529.    '86.    (vn) 
Gtpsum,  with  other  sulphates,  an^  caloite,  for  examination. 

W.  F.  Wilson,  Daggett,  California.    17530.    '86.    (xvm) 
Wood-rat.    Neoioma  floridana, 

G.  Noble,  Savannah,  Georgia.    17531.    '86.    (iv) 
Stone  Pipe,  from  Mercer  County,  Kentucky.    (Returned.) 

R.  W.  Mercer,  Cincfnnati,  Ohio.     17532.     '86.     (iii) 
Sandstone  with  scales  of  white  mica,  for  examination. 

S.  S.  Mitchell,  Columbus,  Mississippi.    17533.    '86.     (xvii) 
Common  Shrew  Mouse,  Blarina  talpoides  (4  specimens),  for  examination. 

L.  H.  Smith,  Strathroy,  Ontario,  Canada.     17534.    '86.    (iv) 
Pyrite  in  Quartz,  froui  Rock  Creek,  District  of  Columbia,  for  examination. 

D.  H.  Mcpherson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17535.    '86.    (xvm) 
Chewink  (Towhee),  Pipilo  enjthrophthalmu8  Linn,  for  examination. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersvilie,  Tennessee.     1753(5.    '86.     (v,  a) 
Ores,  for  examination. 

O.  Whitcomb,  Leavenworth,  Indiana.     17537.    '86.     (xvm) 
Bird  Skin.     Borrowed  for  examination  and  returned. 

Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    17538.    '86. 
(v,A) 
Bird  Skin,  for  examination. 

W.  C.  Knight,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.    17539.    '86.     (v,  a) 
Orb,  for  examination. 

C.  P.  McGiMSKY,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.     17540      '86.     (xvm) 
Scales  of  glistening  mica. 

Hon.  John  H.  Rogers,.  House  of  Representativot).    17541.    '86.    (xvui) 
H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 50 
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Bark,  for  exami nation. 

George  M.  Rand,  North  Park,  Larimer  County,  Colorado.    17542.     '86.    (i) 
American  Hercules  Beetle,  Dynastei  tityus, 

B.  M.  Miller  and  Sons,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina.    17543.    '86.     (x) 
Ork,  for  examination. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Cowles,  Medford,  Jaokson  County,  Oregon.    17544.     ^86.  (xvui) 
Ore,  for  examination. 

Uon.  I.  0.  Harris,  United  States  Senate.    17545.    '86.    (xvm) 
Bean  WeavilsI  Bruchus  ohaoletuB,  for  examination. 

R.  J.  Haight,  Davenport,  Iowa.     17546.    '86.    (x) 
Stonb  Disk,  sword-shaped  objeot,  and  chipped  implement,  from  Hnmphreje  Couotj, 
Tennessee.    (Returned.) 

Edward  D.  Hicks,  Nashville,  Tennessee.    17547.    '86.    (lu) 
Bird  Skins,  for  examination.    (Returned.) 

Dr.  P.  L.  Sclatkr,  London,  England.     17548.    '86.    (V,  a) 
Rock, for  examination. 

D.  W.  Savage  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Washington  Territory.    17JS49.    '86.    (xvn) 
Bird  Skins.    (Returned.) 

.    George  N.  Lawrence,  New  York,  New  York.    17550.    '86.    ( v,  a) 
Great  Water-bug,  lielostoma  americana, 

Joseph  A.  Haywood,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.    17551.    '86.    (x) 
Fossil  Plants,  from  Mosquito  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

John  C.  Hammer,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania.    17552.    '86.    (xiv) 
Fossil,  Orthoceras  sp.,  from  Neosho  River,  for  examination. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Nkwlon,  Oswego,  Kansas.    17553.    'd6.    (xni,  a) 
Great  Water-bug,  Bdoatama  americana,  for  examination. 

C.  B.  Edwards,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     17554.    '86.    (x) 

Grsat  American  Water-bug,  Belo$toma  americana,  and  a  CybUt&r  JimbrioUUmt. 

N.  A.  Ramsey,  Durham,  North  Carolina.    17555.    '86.    (x) 
Great  Water-bug.  Belostoma  americanaf  for  examination. 

W.  S.  Primrose,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.     17556.'   '86.    (x) 
Quartz  and  chloritio  material,  for  examination. 

C.  Overman,  Grangeville,  Idaho.    17557.    '86.    (xviu) 
White-footed  Oyster  Catcher,  Hcdmatoptu  leucopuSf  for  examination. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  New  York.    17558.   "Sfik 
(v,A) 
Insects,  for  examination. 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Morrison,  Morgantown,  North  Carolina.    17559.    '8e.     (x) 

Marl,  for  examination. 

J.  F.  BuMBALOUGH,  Shingle,  White  County,  Tennessee.    17560.    '86.    (xvm) 

Ore,  for  examination. 

Mrs.  Irene  S.  Cowles,  Medford,  Oregon.    17561.    '86.    (xvui) 

Magnesite,  for  examination. 

Hon.  W.   S.  RosECRANS,   Washington,  District  of  Colombia.     175G3.     '8^ 

(XVUI) 

Arrow-heads.    (Returned.) 

R.  W.  Mercer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    17563.    '86.    (m) 

Sand,  consisting  of  ronndod  grains  of  quartz,  for  examination. 

Hon.  £.  Barksdalb,  House  of  Represeutatives.    17564.    '86.    f  xvm) 
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DowMT  Pbtbei^  .^irelata  mollia  (moanted  specimens). 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelpbia,  Pennsylyania.     17.^165.     '86. 

(V,A) 

Rabbit,  Lepui  »ylvatiou$f  for  examiaation.    (Retarned.) 

F.  W.  Cragin,  Topeka,  Kansas.    17566.    '86.    (iv) 
BuLCK-CAPPSD  Petrel,  ^atrelata  kmHtaia  and  White-footed  Oyster  Catcher,  Hcema- 
topui  leuoopu$f  for  examination. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Boston,  Maasoohasetts.    17567.    '86. 

(V,A) 

Insects,  Bupreitia  lauia,  for  examination. 

B.  M.  King,  Hawthorne,  Nevada.    17568.    ^86.    (x) 
Great  Water-bug,  Belosioma  americana, 

Post-Office  DRPARTMBNT,Wa8hington,  District  of  Columbia.    17569.  '86.   (x) 
Crinoid  Fossil,  joint  or  plate  of  the  sapporting  column  of  a  crinoid. 

W.  Edgar  Taylor,  College  Springs,  Iowa.    17570.    '86.    (xiu,  a) 
Fiber  and  bark  of  HibUous  moacheutoa  L.,  for  examination. 

Harvey  C.  Medford,  Tnpelo,  Mississippi.    17571.    '86.    (xv) 
Ore,  from  Sonora,  Mexico.    (Returned.) 

W.  Johnson,  Tucson,  Arissona.    17572.    '86.    (xviii) 
Rei>-backed  J  unco,  Junoo  cinereus  danalUf  and  Arizona  Janco,  Junoo  dnereiu  pal- 
UatuSf  for  examination. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.    17573.   '86.    ( v,  a) 
Silk  Culture  Exhibit,  displayed  at  New  Orleans  Exposition. 

Women's  Silk-Cultural  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17574. 
'86.    (I) 
Ores,  for  examination. 

R.  £.  Cook,  Alpine,  Talladega  County,  Alabama.    17575.    '86.    (xviii) 
Common  Gray  Squirrel,  Soiurus  carolinenna  (3  specimens'),  for  examination. 

Oliver  Mercy,  Northwestern  University,  Evestou,  Dlinois.    17576.    '86.    (iv) 

Mat  Roller,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    17577.    '86.    (x) 
Seed  of  JgrosiU  sp. 

Mat  Roller,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.    17578.    '86.    (xv) 
Impure  Limestone,  for  examination. 

John  K.  Scott,  Mount  Lee,  Hernando  County,  Florida.    17579.    '86.    (xvn) 
Jute,  Cotton,  and  other  vegetable  fibers,  for  examination. 

Reuben  Brooks,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.    17.580.    '86.    (i) 
SpicULiB,  from  the  stomach  of  a  Red-throated  Diver,  for  examination. 

Dr.  E.  Sterling,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    17581.    '86.    (vii) 
Polyphemus  Moth,  Telea  polyphemu$, 

J.  S.  Webb,  Hicksford,  Virginia.    17582.    '86.    (x) 
Insect,  Amnesia  granicollii, 

R.  D.  Nevins,  Olympia,  Washington  Territory.    17583.    '86.    (x) 
Stone  Reucs  (625  specimens).    (Purchased.) 

G.  W.  Clements,  Midway,  Boone  County,  Missouri.    17584.    '86.    (i) 
Stone  Reucs.    (Returned.) 

J.R.NI8SLEY,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    17585.    '86.    (in) 
Mineral,  for  examination. 

Harvey  C.  Medford,  Tupelo,  Mississippi.    17586.    '86.    (xvi) 
Ore,  for  examination. 

William  Craig,  Payson,  Arizona.    17587.     '86.     'xvui) 
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Iron  Pyrites,  for  examination. 

JOHX  W.  McGke,  Seatae,  Washington  Territory.    17588.    '86.    (xvi) 
Stonb  Idol,  olay  idol,  stone  implements,  and  pottery,  for  examination. 

T.  L.  Whitehbad,  Dexter,  Missouri.    17589.    '86.    (in) 
Nocturnal  Hawk  Moth,  Triptigon  modeata. 

Col.  A.  0.  Brackktt,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  Davis,  Texas.    17590.    '86.     (x) 
Coal,  for  examination. 

Hon.  W.  S.  RosECRANS,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17.591.     '86. 
Iron  Pyrites,  for  examination. 

E.  H.  PoE,  Hatton,  Polk  Connty,  Arkansas.     17592.    '86.    (xvi) 
Carolina  Sphinx,  Sphinx  oaroUna. 

John  8.  Webb,  Totaro,  Virginia.    17593.    '86.    (x) 
Silicate  of  Alumina,  with  carbonate  of  lime,  for  examination. 

WiLUAM  R.  May,  Nephi,  Jnab  County,  Utah.    17594.    '86.    (xvi) 
Ferruginous  Clay,  from  Wheelersvilley  Pennsylvania. 

R.  P.  Janney,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17595.    '86.    (x\Tii) 
Coins,  Oreok  and  other  ancient,  and  medisBval  countries  (177  specimens),  for  exam- 
ination. 

Miles  W.  Graves,  Hartford  Connecticut.    17596.    '86.    (i) 
White  Quartz,  for  examination. 

W.  W.  Whatley,  Idaho,  Clay  County,  Alabama.    17597.    '86.    (xvi) 
Ferruginous  Sandstone  (decomposed),  for  examination. 

Michael  Dooley,  Lonaconing,  Maryland.    1759d.    '88.    (xvm) 
Insect,  for  examination. 

B.  F.  Stalkbr,  New  Providence,  Indiana.    17599.    '66    (x) 
Dwarf  Milkweed,  Asclepias  vertioellata  L.,  for  examination. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Wells,  Plant  City,  Florida.     17600.    '86.    (i) 

Iron  Ore. 

L.  W.  Ledyard,  Cazenovia,  New  York.    17601.    '86.    (xviu) 

Plant:  Specimens  of  Ginkgo,  Ginkgo  Hloba  Ij,,  from  China. 

H.  L.  Fisher,  Ringoes,  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.     17602.     '86.     (xv) 
Mineral,  for  examination. 

B.  A.  Shepley,  Des  Arc,  Iron  County,  Missouri.    17603.   '85.   (xvi) 
Ferruginous  Sandstone  (decomposed),  for  examination. 

Michael  Dooley,  Lonaconing,  Maryland.    17604.    '86.    (xvii) 
Mastodon,  Elephas  sp.,  bones  and  teeth  found  30  feet  below  the  ground,  for  examioa- 
tion. 
Dr.  A.  G.  Chase,  Millwood,  Kansas.    17605.    '86.    (iv) 

Fossil  Tooth,  for  examination. 

S.  J.  KiRKPATRiCK,  Jonesboro,  Tennessee.     17606.     ^86.     (viii.) 
Fossil  Tooth,  molar  of  Mastodon  americanust  for  examination.    (Returned.) 

E.  W.  Spaulding,  Shasta,  California.     17607.     »86.    (viii) 
Moth,  Actios  luna,  for  examination. 

H.  C.  Buhl,  College  Hill,  Ohio.    17G08.     '86.    (x) 
Decomposed  Rocks,  for  examination. 

C.  N.  Earl,  Los  Angeles,  California.     17609.    '86.     (xvm) 
Minerals,  for  examination. 

R.  H.  Potter,  Riverside,  California.     17610.    '86.    (xvi) 

MiOA  Schist,  for  examination. 

Juuus  SCHERR,  Eglon,  West  Virginia.    17611.    '86.    (xvi) 
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Pyuitk,  for  examination. 

D.  J.  McDonald,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.    17612.    ^66,    (xvu) 
Ancibnt  Coins,  for  examination. 

Miles  W.  Graves,  Hartford,  Conneotiout.    17613.    '86.    (i) 
Quartz  Pebbles;  also  minnte  and  water-worn  fragments  of  quartz  and  feldsp.ar,  for 
examination. 

F.  A.  ScHEFFLSR,  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina.     17614.    '86.     (xvi) 
Insects,  Attus  insulus  and  Phalangiwn  sp.,  for  examination. 

John  L.  Curtis,  Oakland,  California.    17615.    '86.     (x) 
Insects,  for  examiaation.    From  Bogota,  New  Granada. 

Frederick  Stearns  <&  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17616.    '86.    (x) 
Bird  Skins,  for  examination. 

Frederick  Stearns  <&  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan.    17616.    '86.     (v,a) 
Calcitb  and  impnre  manganiferoos  iron  ore,  for  examination. 

J.  F.  BuMBELOUOH,  Shingle,  White  County,  Tennessee.    17617.    '86.    (xvi) 
Plant,  flower  of  Helianthus  sp. 

James  W.  Booan,  Bogersville,  Tennessee.    17618.    '86.    (xv) 
Antiquities.    The  Fisher  collection  of  Mexican  antiquities,  consisting  of  obsidian 
flakes  and  ores,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  cutlasses,  celts,  pendants,  iron  pyrites, 
stone  carvings,  stone  cylinder,  spindle- whorls,  musical  iustrnments,  pipes,  etc. 
(6.33  speci mens).    (Purchased. ) 

W.  W.  Blake,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.    17619.    '86.    (lu) 
Water,  for  examination. 

E.  Morgan,  Midlothian,  Ellis  County,  Texas.     17620.    ^SQ.    (xvii) 
Pottery.     Indian  vases  (24)  found  in  mounds.    (Purchased.) 

W.  J.  Bakkr,  Golden  Lake,  Arkansas.    17621.    '86.     (ii,  b) 
Plant,  Hydrocotyle  repanda,  from  Mississippi,  for  examination. 

Hon.  James  Z.  George,  U.  S. -Senate.    17622.    '86.    txv) 
Mineral,  for  examination. 

Joseph  Upton,  Charleston,  North  Carolina.    17623.    '86.  (xvi) 
Potfery  (3  pieces).    String  of  beads  and  bone  implements. 

Landon  AND  McCONNELL,  Lawrence,  Kansas.    17624.    '86.     (ii,B) 
Concretions  (3),  from  Fort  Custer,  Mont.    (Deposited.) 

Capt.  Charles  E.  Bendire,  U.  8.  A. ,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17625.    '86.    (lu) 
SWAiNSON*s  Warbler,  Helinaia  swainsoni. 

T.  D.  Perry,  Savannah,  Georgia.    17626.    '86.  (v,a) 
White  BricIcs,  supposed  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old;  among  the  first  made 
in  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Salley  and  Mr.  Riggs,  Orangeburgh,  South  Carolina.     17627.    '86.    (i) 
Insect,  Lucanus  elephas. 

Mrs.  Richard  Carter,  Cloverport,  Kentucky.     17628.    '86.    (x) 
Mineral,  for  examination. 

T.  J.  TURPIN,  Grangeville,  Idaho.     17629.     '86.     (xvi) 
Globular  Pyrites  in  limestone. 

Dr.  G.  P.  Hachenbero,  Austin, Texas.     (Through  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,!!. S.  A.) 
17630.    '86.     (XVI) 
OiLA  Monster,  Heloderma  suspeotun, 

Maj.  Anson  Mills,  Fort  Thomas,  Arizona.     17631.    *^^*    (vi) 
Horned  Toads,  Phrynoaoma  coronatum  (15  specimens),    (purchased.) 

Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.    17632,    '85.    (vi) 
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Game  of  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock. 

Henry  Horan,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17633.    '86.    (u,  a) 
Map  of  Tokyo  :  10  yolnmes  of  a  work  on  the  natural  products  of  Japan,  by  Dr.  Ito 
Eeiski,  and  a  scroll  containing  an  inscription  upon  a  stone  tablet  commemorating 
the  repairs  on  the  temple  of  Chdng  Hwang  Mean,  with  a  translation  b j  the  donor. 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCabtbe,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17634.     '86.     (n,  a) 
Cedar  Bark  Beetle,  Pholoooainua  denlatue, 

Warren  Knaus,  Selina,  Kansas.    17635.    '86.    (x) 
Larva  of  Polycaon  oonfertus ;  also  work  of  the  larva. 

L.  E.  RiCKSECKER,  Sylvania,  California.    17636.    '86.    (x) 
Larva  of  Ptep^efiut  haldemanni, 

Fred  L.  Button,  Oakland,  California.    17637.    '86.    (x) 
Amber  containing  insects  (15  specimens),  £rom  the  Baltic  Sea.    (Exchange.) 

West  Prussian  Provincial  Museum,  Danzig,  Prussia.    17638.    '86.     (xvi) 
Minerals,  for  examination. 

E.  H.  POE,  Hatton,  Polk  County,  Arkansas.    17639.    '86.    (xvi) 
Scott's  Oriole,  Icterus  parisorum  (skeleton). 

J.  B.  Bowman,  Aleman,  New  Mexico.    17640.    '86.    ( xii ) 
Photographs  of  Indian  implements. 

H.  G.  HODOE,  York,  Clark  County,  Illinois.    17641.    '86.    (iii ) 
Horned  Toads, Phrynosoma  ooronaium  (5  specimens).    (Purchased.) 

Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.     17642.    '86.    (vi) 
Coal,  for  examination. 

B.  Jacob  Weisbach,  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.    17643.    '86.     (xvni) 
Barred  Owls,  Symium  nebulosumf  from  Montgomery  County,  Maryland. 

John  P.  Hamlin,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17644.    '86.    ( v,  a) 
Great  Horned  Owl,  Bube  tArginiantu  Gm.,  fh>m  Colorado.  - 

Col.  James  Stevenson,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17645.    '86.    (v.  a) 
Elk  Skull  and  antlers,  Cervu$  canadensis, 

Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17646.    '86.     (iv) 
Insect,  Oryllotalpa  sp. 

John  Price,  Nevada,  Ohio.    17647.     '86.    (x) 
Drawings  and  copy  of  a  description  of  the  Temple  of  B6r6  Boudour,  in  the  Island  of 
Java. 

Netherlands  Government.    (Through   Department  of  State.)    17648.    '86. 
(n,A) 
Casts  of  stone  relics.    An  unfinished  ceremonial  ax,  £rom  Shelby  County,  Ohio,  and 
a  boat-shaped  object,  from  Grant  County,  Indiana. 

J.  R.  NissLBT,  Mansfield,  Ohio.    17649.    '86.    (iii) 
05LITE  (3  specimens),  from  Bath,  England. 

Samuel  Gardner,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17650.    '86.  (xvii) 

Aztec  Whistle,  from  Mexico. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Brown,  Orange,  New  Jersey.    17651.    '86.    (i) 

Sturgeon's  Head. 

E.  G.  Blackford,  New  York  City.    17652.    '86.    (xii)      . 
Horned  Toads,  Phrynosoma  ooronatum  (40  specimens).    (Purchased.) 

Miss  Rosa  Smith,  San  Diego,  California.   17653.    '86.    (vi) 
Carib  Stones,  four  celts  and  thirty-one  axes. 

L.  GUESDE,  Pointe-^Pitre,  Guadeloupe.     17654.     86.    (iii) 
Shell  Fish-hook,  from  Vancouver  Island. 

Stephen  Janus,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17655^  -'86^ 
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BikSKKTS,  made  of  bircb-bark,  wood,  and  grass,  from  the  Passaiiiaquoddy  ludians, 
Maine. 
Mrs.  Fannie   Pattanqall,  Wasbiogton,  Distriot  of  Columbia.     17656.    *d^, 
(n,A) 
Photographs  of  tbe  present  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan.    (Deposited.) 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCartkb,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17657.     '86.     (ii,  a) 
Pottery,  and  a  fragment  of  bones  and  teeth. 

Osceola  Butler,  Adamsrille,  Tennessee.    17658.    '86.    (ii,  b) 
Black-footed  Ferret,  Puiarius  nigripes  (skeletons.)    (Purchased.) 

A.  B.  Baker,  Banner,  Trego  County,  Kansas.    17659.    'd(j.    (xii) 
Black-footed  Ferret,  Putoriui  nigripes.    (Purchased.) 

A.  B.  Baker,  Banner,  Trego  County,  Kansas.    17659.    *d6,    (iv) 
Snakb,  Heterodon  platjfrhinus, 

J.  H.  KuEHLiNG,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17660.    '86.    (vi) 
Skalino  Wax.    Additional  specimens  to  accession  17367. 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.    17661. 
'86.    (I) 
Chestitot-leaf  Roller,  probably  the  work  of  a  curoulinoid,  allied  to  attelahus, 

S.  R.  Harrison,  Clarksburgh,  West  Virginia.    17662.    '86.    (x) 
Indian  Relics.    Pottery  (61  pieces),  two  sinkers,  one  pestle,  three  gouges,  arrow- 
heads (6  pieces),  thn^  needles,  and  a  polishing-stone,  for  examination. 
F.  L.  Becker,  Schoharie,  New  York.   17663.    '86.    (ii,  b) 
Volcanic  Tufa,  bearing  foot-.tracks,  from  Nicaragua. 

W.  W.  Evans,  Sans  Souci,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.     17664.    '86.    (iii) 
Mammal  Skins,  Halmaturua  ruficolliSf  Phasoolarotoa  oinereusy  Belideus  hrevieepSf  Pha- 
langista  im/pina,  from  New  South  Wales ;  Tkylacinus  oynooephalus  and  Sarcophiliis 
urainuSj  from  Tasmania. 
Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  Australia,    17665.    '86.    (iv) 
Raccoon,  Procyon  lotor, 

Mus^b   L'Herminier,    Pointe-^Pitre,    Quadeloupe.     (Through  L.  Gnesde.) 
17666.    '86.    (IV) 
Shells.     Slrombus  oostatus  Gmel.,  Cyprcea  exanthema  L.,  Oliva  reticularis,  Pecten  antil- 
larutHf  and  Lima  acabra, 

Mus£e  L'Herminier,   Pointe-^-Pitre,   Guadeloupe.      (Through   L.  Gnesde.) 
17666.     '86.    (IX) 
Forest  Mushrooms. 

Mus^b   L'Hbrminier,   Pointe-^Pitre,   Guadeloupe.     (Through  L.  Gnesde.) 
17666.    'S6,    (XV) 
Calgite  and  native  sulphur;  also  a  specimen  of  bog-iron  ore. 

Musb6  L'Herminier,  Pointe-^-Pitre,  Guadeloupe.  (Through  L.  Guesde.) 
17666.  '86.  (XVI) 
Bird  Skins,  Parua  atricapilluSf  Totanua  fiavipes,  Nycticorax  Holaceua^  Ardea  herodias, 
Pelecanm  faacus,  Gallinulagaleata,  FuHca  caribma,  Hcemaiopus  palliatmy  Poddymhus 
podiceps^  Phxiethon  cBthereue,  Falco  columharius,  Symphcmia  aemipalmatay  Sterna  fulig- 
moaa,  Limoaa  hcemaaiicaf  Dafila  bahamensis,  j^gialitia  rociferus,  Speotyto  guadeloupen- 
aia,  Charadriua  dominicuaj  Tnryothorua  rufescens,  Tyrannua  rostratm,  and  Mniotilta 
varia, 

Mus^B  L'Herminier,  Pointe-4-Pitre,   Guadeloupe.     (Through  L.  Gnesile.) 
17666.    '86.     (v,A) 
Snake,  Coluber  obaoletua  obaoletua. 

H.  p.  Hoars,  Phcebus,  Virginia.     17667.    '86.     (Vi) 
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Stone  Idol. 

John  W.  Emmert.    (Barean  of  Ethnology. )    17663.    '86. 
Mineral  Water,  for  examination. 

Saint  Clair  Mineral  Spring  Company,  Saint  Clair,  Michigan.     17669.    *86. 

(XVI) 

White  Cockatoo,  Cacatua  sulphurea, 

Mrs.  M.  Parks,  Norfolk,  Virginia.    17670.    'b6.    (xii) 
Tiger  Salamander,  Amhlystoma  tigrinum  (8  specimens). 

Dr.R.W.SHUFELDT,  U.S.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.    17671.    ^86.   (vi) 
Tiger  Salamander,  Amblyatoma  tigrinum. 

Dr.  Basil  Norris,  U.  S.  Army,  Spokane  Falls,  Washington  Territory.    17671 
'86.    (VI) 
Indian  Implement,  for  examination. 

Jerome  Wiltse,  Falls  City,  Nebraska.    17673.    '86.    (in) 
Florida  Jay  (6  specimens),  black  and  white  shore-finches  (2  specimens),  Florida 
dnsky  dacks  (1  pair).    (Purchased.) 

C.  J.  Maynard,  Boston,  Massachnsetts.     17674.    '86.    ( v,  a'^ 
SOAPSTONE  (2  specimens),  from  a  quarry  belonging  to  W.   W.   Evana,  District  of 
*        Columbia. 

Dr.  William  S.  McIlhenney,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.     17675.    '86. 

(XVIII) 

Meteoric  Iron  (2  specimens).    (Exchange.) 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.    17676.    '86.    (xvui) 
Lamprey  Eels,  Petromyzon  marinus  (16  specimens). 

S.  E.  Meek,  Cayuga,  New  York.   17677.  '86,   (viu) 
Badges  of  the  Travelers'  Protective  Association  to  the  National  Convention,  Balti- 
more, June,  1886.    Illinois  delegate  and  alternate. 

Frank  J.Allen,  Chicago,  Illinois.    17678.    '86.    (i) 

Fish,  P^oina  oaprodes, 

Thomas  Lewis,  Roanoke,  Virginia.   17679.  '86.  (vii) 
Tiger  Sax^lmanders,  Amhlystoma  tigrinum  (35  specimens). 

Dr.  R.  W.  Shupeldt,  U.  8.  Army,  Fort  Wingate,  New  Mexico.   17680.   '86.    ( vi) 
Galena,. for  examination. 

Wiley  E.  Helm,  Jamestown,  Clinton  County,  Illinois.    17681.    '86.     (xvi) 
American  Hercules  Beetle,  Dynastea  t%iyu%, 

L.  E.  D.  Berry,  Dawson's  Cross-Roads,  North  Carolina.    17682.    '86.     (x) 
Stone  Implement,  for  examination.    Returned. 

G.  C.  Jones,  Brookfield,  Connecticut.    176a3.    '88.    (in) 

Minerals. 

WagnerInstitotbofSciknce,  Phila<lelphia,  Pennsylvania.  17684.   '86.  (xvi) 

Eel  Pout,  Zoarcea  anguillaris. 

Henry  M.  Low,  Rockport,  Massachusetts.     17685.    '86.    (vii) 
Minerals,  for  examination. 

Charles  S.  H.  Bucuanan,  Custer  City,  Dakota.     17686.    '86.    (xvi) 
Sea  Weed  with  barnacle  attached,  probably  Spartina  sticta^  for  examination. 

I.  Jenkins  Mikell,  Edisto  Island,  South  Carolina.     17687.    '86.     (xv) 
Ethnological  Objects.    See  uuder  Accession  No.  17239  (Nos.  120-126.) 

Lieut.  P.  H.  Ray,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Gaston,  California.    176S8.    '86.     (ii,  a) 

European  (Joldfinch,  Carduelis  eardueliSf  in  the  flesh. 

W.  C.  Weeden,  U.  S.  National  Museum.     17689.     '86.    (V,a) 
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Birds  (7  species,  12  specimens),  collected  at  Hamboldt  Bay,  Califoruia. 

Charles  H.  Towxsbnd,  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.     17690.    '86.    (v,  a) 

Snail,  ffeUx  hortenaU, 

Prof.  J.  H.  Morrison,  Lexington,  Virginia.    17691.    '86.    (nc) 
Photographs  of  Fishrs.    CaranXf  EpinephaluSf  Enneaoentrua,  GlypkidodoUf  Calamus, 
Octopus,  etc.,  caagbt  at  Caroline  Island,  Sontb  Pacific  Ocean,  by  M.  Janssen, 
Director  of  the  French  Eclipse  li^zpeditiou. 
Edwards.  HoLDBN, Washburn  Observatory,  Madison, Wisconsin.    17692.    (vii) 

Oak,  showing  borings  of  a  larva. 

B.  F.  Stalker,  New  Providence,  Indiana.    17693.    '86.    (x) 
Fossil  Teeth.    J5guM«  (fsp.)f/ra«cmM»,  superior  canine  and    inferior  molar,  and 
Dicotylea  ep.  nov.,  snperior  canine,  for  examination. 

James  W.  Rogan,  Rogersville,  Tennessee.    17694.    '86.    (viu) 
Meteoric  Iron  (4  small  shavings),  from  Albnqnerque,  New  Mexico. 

L.  G.  Eakins,  Denver,  Colorado.    17695.    '86.    (xvi) 
Coins.    Seal  rings,  scales,  Roman  brass  image,  mnsic  on  parchment,  with  illnmined 
sacred  pictures  by  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  shekel  of  the  Saracens,  Bac- 
trian  coin,  medal,  etc.    (Deposited.) 

James  Austin,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17696.    '86.    (i) 
ScALB  Carp,  Cyprinus  oarpio;  also  the  hook  with  which  the  specimen  was  caught. 

W.  B.  Johnston,  Macon,  Georgia.    17697.    '86.    (vii) 
Buddhist  Sutras.    The  sutras  of  Bowadlee's  life;  the  sutras  of  Amitajbha's  life. 

Dr.  D.  B.  McCartee,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.    17698.    '86.    (ii,  a) 
European  Goldfinch,  Carduelis  carduelis, 

W.  C.  Weeden,  U.  S.  National  Museum.    17699.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Diana  Monkey,  Ceroopiihecus  diana,  in  the  flesh. 

Zoological    Society     of     Philadelphia,     Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania. 
(Through  Arthur  Edwin  Brown,  Esq.)    17700.    '86.    (iv) 
Mixture  of  graphite  and  fragments  of  various  slliceons  minerals  with  particles  of 
organic  matter. 

I.  A.  COMBRFORD,  Spokaue  Falls,  Washington  Territory.     17701.    '86.    (xvii) 
Red-shouldered  Hawk,  Buteo  lineatus, 

John  K.  Walker,  Parkersburgh,  Illinois.    17702.    '86.    (v,  a) 
Bronze  Coins,  from  Corea  (3) ;  value  about  one-third  cent  each. 

Lieut.  W.  A.  MiNTZER,  U.  S.  Navy,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    17703.    '86.     (i) 
Crystals. 

Otto  Reimer,  United  States  Consul,  Santiago  de  Cuba.    (Through  Departs  ?>nl 
of  State.)    17704.    '86.     (xvi) 
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Index  A. 

AFEICA. 

16307, 16413, 16505,  16521,  16535,  16550, 16590,  16599, 16634, 16636,  16648,  16649, 16650, 
16651,  16652,  16654,  16885,  17159,  17331,  17359,  17401, 17462. 

AMERICA. 

Central  America. 

16317,  16821,  16408,  10425,  16452,  16658,  16674,  16682,  16786,  16798,  16839,  16847, 
16869,  16875, 16989,  17024,  17048, 17416,  17499.  17654,  17664,  17666. 

British  America. 

16674,  16592,  16659,  16749,  16779,  16784,  16803,  16824,  16929,  1G866,  16925,  17022, 
17029,  17196,  17315,  17373,  17491. 

North  America. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Alabama  :  16265,  16406,  16484,  16735,  16907,  17494,  17495,  17526,  17575,  17597. 
Alaska:  16293,  16309,  16697,  16743,  16771,  16827,  16878,  16879,  16889,  16890,  16902, 

16914,  17146,  17393. 
Arkansas  :  16239,  16260,  16284,  16369,  16509,  17062,  17502,  17540,  17577,  17578, 

17592,  17612. 
Arizona:  16267,  16375,  16392,  16598,  16680,  16691,  16814,  16837,  16919,  16928, 

16967,  17347,  17369,  17587,  17631. 
Caufornia:  16243,  16291,  16326,  16327,  16346,  16358,  16420,  16461,  16474,  16629, 

16707,  16718,  16813,  16823,  16913,  16944,  17146,  17239,  17314,  17376,  17414, 

17444,  17484,  17509,  17530,  17607,  17609,  17610,  17615,  17632,  17636,  17637, 

17642,  17a53,  1768a 
Colorado:  16224,  16225,  16241,  16242,  16278,  16420,  16719,  16817,  16856,  17267, 

17269,  17542. 
Connecticut:  16624,  16671,  16835,  10908,  16916,  17421,  17475,  176S3 
Dakota:  16245,  16390,  16923,  17354,  17680. 
Delaware:  16504. 
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District  of  Columbia:  16280,  1G30I,  1636 J,  IG3S4,  16130,  16481,  16r>r>-2,  16589, 

16675,  16778,  16785,  16805,  16S12,  17450,  17478,  17479,  17490,  17535,  175G9,  17660, 

17675. 
Florida:  16219,  16271,  16353.  16^9,  16609,  16J:VJ,  16761,  1G794,  1686J,  16910,  16965, 

16999,  17027,  17341,  17396,  17424,  17449,  1748S,  17579,  17600,  17674. 
Georgia:  16227,  16240,  16246,  16510,  16678,  IQS^^,  16983,  17351,  17449,  17527,  17626, 

17697. 
Idaho:  16228,  16247,  16433,  16759,  17516,  17557,  176^. 
Illinois:  16212,  16363,  16702.  16723.  16745,  16767,  16836,  17282,  17362,  17413. 

17471,  17517,  17641,  17500,  17702. 
Indiana:  16212,  16225,  16424,  16430,  16663,  16673,  16729,  16782,  16807,  16927, 

1752:),  17537,  17599,  17649,  17693. 
Iowa:  16286,  16378,  16398,  16622,  17456,  17546. 
Kansas:  16744,  16781,  16800,  16841,  17114,  17252,  17:)54,  17510,  17520,  17553,  17605, 

17635,  17659. 
Kentucky:  16248,  16262,  16285,  16380,  16421,  16475,  16986,  17532,  17628. 
Louisiana:  16930,  16953,  17356,  17374,  17408. 

Maine:  16410,  16423,  16427,  16465,  16584,  16773,  17420,  17512,  17656. 
Maryland:  16223,  16283,  16376,  16458,  16518,  16577,  16727,  16802,  16852.  16931, 

ir372,  17384,  17390,  17470,  17489,  17598,  17644. 
Massachusetts:  16269,  16279,  16313,  16447,  16689,  16695,  16598,  16750,  16760, 

16769,  16789,  16872,  16952,  16960,  17073,  17271,  17375,  17483,  17508,  17685. 
Michigan:  16251,  16512,  16726,  16818,  16915,  17425. 
Minnesota:  16457,  16511,  16981. 
Mississippi:  16402,  16961,  17533,  17571,  17586,  17622. 
Missouri:  16625.  16826,  16840,  16920,  17379,  17589,  17603. 
Montana:  16249,  16250,  16437,  16681,  16710.  17354,  17418,  17492,  17493,  17625. 
Nebraska:  16557,  17324,  17539,  17673. 
Nevada:  16252,  16797.  16956,  16964,  17447,  17568. 
New  Hampshire  :  16418,  16709,  16728,  16979. 
New  Jersey:  16209,  16222,  16254,  16388,  16451,  16705,  16706,  16736,  16763,  16987, 

17054,  17336,  17366,  17370,  17651. 
New  Mexico:  16215,  16220,  16221,  16235,  16253,  16360,  16456,  16662,  16793,  16819, 

16895,  16901,  17330,  17640,  17671,  17680,  17695. 
New  York:  16274,  16281,  16300,  16443,  16450,  16554.  16628.  16699.  16701,  16796, 

16934,  16341,  16992,  17268.  17335.  17411,  17491,  17501,  17525,  17601,  17677. 
North  Carolina:  16258,  16294,  16316,  16341,  16404,  16431,  16506,  16553,16581, 

16752,  17307,  17344,  17438,  17445,  17543,  17551,  17554,  17555,  17556,  17559,  17623. 
Ohio:  16229,  16318,  16)28,  16489,  16623,  16755,  16782,  16946,  17538,  17585,  17608, 

17649. 
Oregon:  16255,  16445,  16710,  16825,  17350,  17458,  17.*>09. 

Pennsylvania:  16211,  16282,  16342,  16438,  16517,  16758,  16761.  16764,  16790, 
16844,  16845,  16917,  17355,  17385,  17434.  17521,  17552,  17574,  17595. 

Rhode  Island:  16315,  16520,  16711,  17404. 

South  Carolina:  16576,  16698,  17497,  17614,  17627. 

Tennessee:  16216,  16217,  18240.  16256,  16258,  16431,  16454,  16826,  16763,  16767, 
16876,  17270,  17288,  17317,  17343,  17364,  17528,  17.i36,  17547,  17560,  17606,  17617, 
17618. 
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Texas:  16238,  16257,  16266,  16295,  16:«3,  16439,  16551,  16693,  16731,  16739,  16937, 

16938,  17407,  17506,  17511,  17590,  17620,  17630. 
Utah:  16379,  16774,  16808,  16S33,  17233,  17518,  17594. 
Vermont:  16330. 
Virginia:  16273,  16345,  16363,  16386,  16393,  16400,  16415,  16416,  16419,  16440, 

16448,  16632,  16690,  16697,  16703,  16708,  16737,  16772,  16816,  16867,  16903, 

16906,  16909,  1G933,  16951,  17264,  17349,  17371,  17380,  17405,  17406,  17419, 

17437,  17477,  17529,  17582,  17593,  17667,  17679,  17691. 
WAfiHiNOTOH  Territory:  16301,  16405,  16683,  17387,  17503,  17509,  17549,  17583, 

17588;  17643,  17672,  17701. 
West  Virginia:  16264,  16276,  16297,  16399,  16428,  17431,  17501,  17611,  17662. 
Wisconsin:  16455,  16721,  16900,  17342. 
Wyoming:  16397,  16679. 

MEXICO. 

16290,  16401,  16432,  16508,  16523,  16621,  16656,  16657,  16664,  16667,  16860,  16993, 

16997,  16998,  17001,  17002,  17003.  17004,  17005,  17006,  17007,  17008,  17009, 

17010,  17011,  17012,  17013,  17014.  17015,  17016,  17025,  17030,  17035,  17111, 
17294,  17295,  17410,  17481,  17572,  17651. 

WEST  INDIES. 

16230,  16292,  16528,  16561,  16631,  16661,  16820,  16865,  16911,  16941,  17399,  17400, 
17429. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

10236,  16560,  16612,  16660,  16682,  16741,  16762,  16791,  16792,  16811,  16885,  16892, 
16904,  16957,  17351,  17469,  17C16. 

Asia  (including  Malaysia). 

16311,  163:52,  16367,  16368,  16382,  16389,  16413,  16485,  16514,  16516,  16524,  16527, 

16548,  16555,  16565,  16571,  16616,  16619,  16620,  1GG35,  16637,  16638,  166:59, 

16840,  1669-2,  16694,  16734,  16795,  16801,  16382.  16835,  16904,  16943.  16970. 

16989,  16995,  17023,  17028,  17037,  17339,  17332,  17389,  174*27.  17430,  17436, 
17442,  17458,  17465,  17491,  17513,  17602,  17634,  17703. 

Europe  (including  Great  Britain). 

16214,  16-233,  16354,  16339,  16442,  16472,  16477,  164.36,  16187,  16490,  16193,  16495, 

16496,  16497,  16498,  16500,  16502,  16513,  16525,  1G529,  16533,  16534,  16536, 

16537,  16538,  16540,  16541,  16543,  16544,  16546,  16547,  16550,  16559,  16563, 

16569,  16570,  16573,  16574.  16575,  16591,  16600,  16801,  16602,  16603,  16604, 

16605,  16606,  16607,  16608,  16610,  16615,  16617,  16641,  16642,  1664.3,  16644, 

16645,  16646,  16647,  16666,  16677,  16714,  16730,  16746,  16747,  16748,  16783, 

16787,  16788,  16810,  16864,  16885,  16886,  16905,  16932,  16947,  16950.  16982, 

16988,  16989,  16994,  16996,  17017,  17018,  [17021,  17033,  17034,  17040,  17041, 

17042,  17044,  17046,  17047,  17049,  17050,  17037,  17093,  17094,  17207,  17214, 

17221,  17223,  17224,  17225,  17227,  17229,  17266,  17352,  17357,  17358,  17360, 

17361,  17368,  17386,  17389,  17390,  17391,  17392,  17435,  17441,  17443,  17457, 
17548,  17638,  17650. 

OCEANICA. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

16333.  16491,  16492.  16499,  16530,  16559,  16566,  1G567,  16568,  16611,  16653,  16885, 
16924,  17036,  17084,  17223,  17665. 
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16478,  16622,  19539,  16545,  16562,  16574,  16751,  16753,  16754,  16978,  17038,  17263. 

Index  B. 

Dbpartmbnt  I. 

Abts  and  Industries:  16222,  16228,  16229,  16232,  16237, 16279, 16325,  16405,  16449; 
16473,  16479,  16485,  16490,  16491,  16492,  16497-16501  ioclasive,  16504,  16505, 
16516,  16519,  16521-16524  inolasive,  16526,  16528,  16529,  16531-16544  incloMTe, 
16547-16550  iDclasiye,  16560-16564  inclasive,  16566-16570  inclasiye,  165^  16592, 
16598,  16600-16608  inolasive,  16610,  16614-16617  inolasive,  16620,  16654,  16666, 
16677,  16692,  16711,  16715,  16717,  16722,  16734, 16746,  16754,  16785,  16788,  16795, 
16801,  16803,  16821,  16822,  16330,  16854,  16865,  16878,  10897-16900  inclasive, 
16905,  16909,  16910,  16935,  16941,  16945,  16954,  16957,  16960,  16971,  16972,  16060, 
16984,  16987,  16990,  16991,  16993,  16996,  16998,  17020,  17028,  17037,  17039,  17040, 
17042,  17047,  17061,  17064,  17076,  17111,  17136,  17137,  17161,  17163,  17167,  17175, 
17178,  17180,  17181,  17188,  17193,  17196,  17199,  17207,  17218,  17"«7,  17288,  17229, 
17240,  17246,  17253,  17266,  17268.  17272,  17273,  17275,  1729C,  17298,  17300,  17310, 
17331,  17332.  17:«1,  17353,  17357,  17358,  17360,  17367,  irJ78.  17384,  17385,  17386, 
17390,  17391,  17392,  17394,  17398,  17400,  17403,  17405,  17406,  17418,  17422,  17423, 
17428,  17432,  17435,  17442,  17443,  17450,  17451-17455  inclasive,  17467.  17469. 
17484,  17499,  17514,  17542,  17580,  17596,  17600,  17613.  17627,  17647,  17677,  17678, 
17696,  17703. 

Dkpabtment  II. 

(A)  Ethnology:  16293,  16311,  16331,  16332,  16358,  16371,  16392,  16413, 16450,  16452, 
16477,  15486,  16488,  16496,  16515,  16522, 16525,  16545,  16546,  16550,  16555.  16559, 
16565.  16572-16575  inclasive,  16587,  16588,  16590-16592,  16599,  16617, 16631,  16634- 
16661  inolasive,  16692,  16720,  16721,  16726,  16733,  16748,  16771,  16786,  16787, 
16809,  16848,  16860,  16861-16863,  16870.  16871,  16878,  16879,  16893,  16895,  169(12, 
16912,  16914,  16928,  16929,  16943,  16953,  16955,  169:>6,  16958,  16959,  16961,  16962. 
16970,  16978,  16993,  16995,  17029,  17041.  17048,  17057,  17069,  17070,  17094,  17111, 
17121,  17174,  17198,  17204,  17214,  17215,  17243,  17306,  17318,  17340,  17347,  17364, 
17382,  17388,  17393,  17395,  17400,  17401,  17414,  17427,  17430,  17441,  17449,  17457. 
17458,  17462,  17472,  17473,  17491,  17513,  17(i33,  17634,  17656,  17657,  17665,  17688, 
17698. 

Department  II. 

(B)  Prehistorio  American  Pottery:  16362,  16598,  16694,  16765,  17111,  17296, 
17377,  17410,  17621,  17658,  17663. 

Department  III. 

ARCHiEOLOGY:  16225,  16227,  16233,  16265,  16274,  10318,  16328,  16341,  16355,  16374, 

16380,  16382,  16421,  16430,  16438,  16441,  16442,  16445,  16480,  16484.  16489,  16598, 

16624,  16673,  16691. 16729,  16736,  16739,  16758,  16759,  16782,  16789,  16798,  16807, 

16864,  16879,  16886,  16919,  16927,  16946,  16950,  16973.  16974.  17094,  171:i5,  17145, 

17157,  17191,  17278,  17302,  17307,  17317,  17329,  17350,  17355,  17370,  17374,  17396, 

17399,  17400,  17424,  17449,  17471,  17517,  17521,  17526,  17523,  17532,  17547,  17563, 
17584,  17.585,  17589,  17619,  17625,  17641,  17649,  17651,  17664,  17673. 
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Dkpartmkkt  IV. 

Mammals:  16215,  16236,  16261,  16268,  16270,  16276,  16280,  16281,  16282,  16288,' 

1«'296,  16312,  16327,  16343,  16344,  16366,  16383,  16387,  16397.  16401,  16414.  16417, 

16429,  16464,  16503,  16517.  16557,  16598,  16618,  16621,  16689,  16705,  16706,  16712. 

16714,  16725,  16742,  16781,  16802,  16827,  16828,  16832,  16834,  16840,  16S49,  168G6. 

16S74,  16913,  16914.  16915,  16925,  16976,  16985,  17080,  17090,  17098,  17100,  17101, 

17123,  17142,  17146.  17150,  17156,  17162,  17179,  17232,  17235,  17239,  17242,  17290, 

17313,  17322,  17:535,  17336,  17345,  17363,  17366,  17369,  17375,  17402.  17421,  17459, 

17460,  17498,  17534,  17560,  17576,  17605,  17659,  17665,  17666,  17700. 

Department  V. 

(A)  Birds:  16212,  16216,  10221,  16238,  16268,  16271,  16283,  16302,  16317,  16319, 
16327,  16:?29.  16339,  16361,  1G373,  16375,  16376,  16384,  16385,  16389,  16401, 
16409,  16418.  16437,  16446.  16447,  16456.  16462.  16463,  16472,  16474,  16478, 
164H1,  16518,  l()552,  16576,  16577,  16578,  16597,  16619,  16627,  16664,  16667, 
16668,  16670,  166«#,  16681,  16682,  16689,  16703,  16707,  16727,  16730.  16745, 
16753,  16756,  16761,  16772,  16792,  16793,  16804,  16810,  16811,  16813,  16821, 
16827,  16839,  16847,  16855,  16866,  16872,  16875,  16878,  16879,  16881,  16885, 
16889,  16903,  16904,  16914,  16916,  16952,  16969,  16986,  17051,  17055,  17072, 
17091,  17098,  17099,  17100,  1710?,  17104,  17110,  17120,  17124,  17125,  17134, 
17146,  17149,  17160,  17171,  17184,  17185,  17186,  17202,  17205,  17223,  17244, 
17-254.  17277,  17282,  17285,  17291,  17301,  17305,  17309,  17325.  17338,  17344, 
17362,  17373,  17389,  17400,  17415,  17416,  17465,  17475,  17488,  17508,  17536, 
17538,  17539,  17548,  17550,  17558,  17565,  17567,  17573,  17616,  17626,  17644, 
17645,  17666,  17674,  17689,  17690,  17699,  17702. 

Department  V. 

(B)  Birds'  Egos:  16212,  16268,  16303,  16324,  16377,  16378,  16437,  16448,  16576, 
16744,  16812,  16827,  16866,  16878,  16906,  16916,  16967,  16992,  17112,  17126, 
17160,  17201,  17212,  17233,  17251,  17292,  17346,  17376,  17381,  17400,  17426, 
17489. 

Department  VI. 

RKFnLES:  16267.  16268,  16291,  16304,  16317,  16321,  16345,  16354,  16360,  16363, 

16372,  16397,  16400,  16401.  16426,  16440,  16586,  -16621.  16623,  16632,  16675, 

16689,  16741,  16752,  16796,  16819,  16820.  16825,  16851.  16890,  16892,  16901, 

16926,  16970,  17080,  17134,  17222,  17307,  17311,  17327,  17404,  17414,  17438, 

17470,  17527,  17631,  17632,  17642,  17646,  17653,  17660,  17667,  17671,  17672, 
17680. 

Department  VII. 

Fishes:  16219,  16268,  16269,  16275,  16291,  16292,  16315,  16317,  16331,  16334,  16335. 

16345,  16354,  16400.  16401,  16415,  16435,  16440,  16460,  16469,  16475,  16520. 

16583,  16628,  16642,  16687,  16701,  16704,  16708,  16709,  16712,  16719,  16728, 

16737,  16743,  1674"',  16760,  16768,  16769,  16791,  16816,  16823,  16835.  16«>8, 

16878,  10883,  16889,  16890,  16908,  16911,  16921,  16970,  17052,  17058,  17073, 

17095,  17096,  17118,  17128.  17139,  17141,  17146,  17164,  17165,  17173,  17177, 

17194,  17210,  17222,  17231,  17249,  17258,  17262,  17-264,  17308,  17316,  17321, 

173:J7,  17349,  17371,  17372,  17400,  17409,  17414,  17420,  17431,  17436,  17458, 
17483,  17512,  17522,  17529,  17581,  17677,  17679,  17685,  17692,  17697. 

Department  VIIL 
Vjebtbbratb  Fossils  :  16442,  17607^. 
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Department  IX. 

MOLLUSKS :  16226,  16268,  16298,  16307,  16309,  16340,  163^,  16415,  16434,  16440, 

16464,  16609,  16630,  16689,  16751,  16767,  16800,  16815,  16824,  16841,  16867, 

16869,  16879,  16883,  16890,  16894,  16914,  16920,  16933,  16947,  16970,  16975^ 

17059,  17066,  17067,  17068,  17075,  17082,  17092,  17094,  17105,  17114,  17170. 

17203,  17217,  17252,  17387,  17400,  17429,  17440,  17509,  17510,  17553,  17606, 
17666,  17691. 

Department  X. 

Insects  :  16209,  16211,  16217,  16220,  16235,  16268,  16281,  16289,  16306,  16310,  16316, 

16317,  16320,  16327,  16345,  16347,  16*348,  16354,  16359,  16364,  16381,  16386, 

16398,  16400,  16401,  16403,  16407,  16408,  16411,  16415,  16420,  16443,  16467, 

16470,  16476,  16554,  16558,  16585,  16594,  16626.  16665,  16674,  16679,  16689, 

16713.  16738,  16770,  16775,  16780,  16806,  16827,  16833,  17077,  17078,  17133, 

17139,  17146,  17160,  17176,  17213,  17221,  17245,  17248,  17303,  17304,  17380. 

17400,  17414,  17468,  17494,  17502,  17509,  17518,  17520,  17543,  17546,  17.%1, 

17554,  17555,  17556,  17559,  17568,  17569,  17577,  17582,  17583,  17590,  17593, 

17599,  17608,  17615,  17616,  17628,  176:55,  17636,  17637,  17662,  17682,  17693. 

Department  XI. 

Marine  Invertebrates  :  16230,  16-263,  16268,  16327,  16345,  16351,  16400,  16415, 

16475,  16683,  16686,  16689,  16712,  16723,  16740,  16750,  16755,  16760,  16905, 

16816,  16821,  16827,  16836,  16846,  16877,  16878,  16889,  16890,  16948,  16970, 

16973,  17027,  17073,  17118,  17236,  17263,  17312,  17320,  17341,  1X368,  17400, 
17419,  17437,  17524. 

Department  XIL 

Comparative  Anatomy  :  16268, 16395, 16468,  16633, 16678,  16777,  16H52,  16878,  16880, 

168841,  1G922,  16968,  17126,  17131,  17147,  17197,  17209,  17265,  17276,  17281,  17293, 

17326,  17333,  17361,  17383,  17397,  17413,  17444,  17445,  17485,  17500,  17640,  17646, 
17652, 17659, 17670. 

Department  XII  I. 

(A)  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Paleozoic) :  16300,  16346,  16424,  16749,  16763,  16779, 
16782,  16783,  16799,  17084, 17132, 17206,  17230,  17280,  17283,  17284,  1X324,  17342, 
173G5,  17366,  17379,  17447,  17448,  17474,  17553,  17570. 

(B)  Invertebrate  Fossils  (Meso-Cenozoic) :  16288,  16402,  16685,  16859,  16917, 

16974,  17094,  17143,  17153,  17206,  17286,  17407. 

Department  XIV.     f 

Plants,  Fossil:  16260,  16399.  1C424,  16519.  16537,  1G65S,  16724,  16821,  16917,  17084, 
17094,  17247,  17278,  17288,  17289,  17491, 17497. 

Department  XV. 

Plants,  recent:  16224,  16268,  16273,  162S7.  16323. 16333,  16:J37,  16350,  16401,  16412, 

16458,  16483,  16487,  16530,  16555,  16611,  16612,  16825,  16625,  16731,  16776,  16794, 

16836,  16843,  16878.  16937, 16964,  16935,  17038,  17084,  17111,  17200,  17259,  17260, 

17261,  17294,  17348,  17481,  17490,  17571,  17578,  17602,  17618,  17622.  17666,  17687. 
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Department  XVI. 

Minerals:  16210,  16225,16231,  16234,  16*260,  16266, 16268,16272, 16276,  16284,  16285, 
16286,  16297,  16299,  16301,  16305,  16308,  16313.  16342,16352, 16356,  16357,  16370, 
16391,  16393,  16394,  16406,  16419,  16423,  16425,  16431,16432,  16433,  16439,16459, 
16465,  16468,  16482,  16494,  16506, 16508-16512  inclusive,  16514,16527,16536,16551, 
16553,  16561,  16584, 16622,  16629,  16G62,  16C71,  16693.  16698,  16699,  16735,  16764, 
16784,  16790,  16801, 16808,  16817,  16827,  16829,  16837,  16850,  16856,  16867,  16868, 
16896,  16923. 16930,  16931,  16932,  16934,  16938-16940  inclusive,  16942,16944,  16966, 
16983,  16995,  16997,  16999,  17016,  17021,  17024,  17030,  17053,  17056, 17060,  17062, 
17063,  17074,  17084,  17089,  17093,  17094,  17103,  17106,  17108,  17109,17116,  17117, 
17119,  17122,  17130,  17145,  17148,  17151,  17152,  17154,  17159,  17166,17168,  17172, 
17182.  17195,  17208,  17211,  17^19,  17224,  17225,  17241,  17269,  17270, 17271,  17274, 
17279,  17299,  17314,  17315,  17476,  17478,  17479,  17493,  17501, 17503,  17509,  17525, 
17586,  17588,  17592,  17594,  17597,  17603,  17610,  17611, 17612,  17617, 17623,  17629, 
17630,  17638,  17666,  17676,  17681,  17684,17686,  17695,  17704. 

Department  xViI. 

LITHOLOOY  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY:  16245,  162n,  16286,  16295,16326,  16367,  16368, 
16369,  16379,  16404,  16416,  164*23,  16427,  16436,  16444,  16451,  16457, 16493,  16507, 
16527,  16663,  16669,  16695,  16696,  16897,  16702,  16735,  16757,  16827,  16842,  16844, 
16853,  16870,  16891,  16902,  16938,  16939,  16949,  16970,  16974,  16981, 16994, 16999, 
17021,  17022,  17060,  17065,  17084,  17087,  17094,  17097,  17103,  17169,  17183,  17187, 
17190,  17192,  17216,  17226,  ir234,  17238,  17250,  17271,  17294,  17317,  17343,  17354, 
17359,  17408,  17411,  17412,  17434,  17456,  17477,  17533,  17579,  17604,  17614,  17650, 
17675,  17696,  17701. 

Departbibnt  XVIII. 

Metallurgy:  16213,  16223,  16234,  16239,  16240-161^  inclusive,  16264,  16268,  16*294, 
16322,  16330,  16336,  16338,  16349,  16388,  16390,  16396,  16428,  16432,  16433,  16445, 
16471,  16482,  16495,  16550,  16556,  16571,  16579,  16580,  16589,  16593,  16613,  16617, 
16672,  16676,  16690,  16710,  16762,  16797,  16814,  16823,  16824,  16827,  16831, 16845, 
16873,  16888,  16907,  16925,  16951,  16963,  16065,  16982,  16988, 16997,  17001,  17002- 
17015  inclusive,  17021,  17022,  17023,  17024,  17033-17036  inclusive,  17071,  17079, 
17081,  17083,  17084,  17085,  17086,  17087,  17107,  17111,  17116,  17117,  17119,  17127, 
17129,  17130,  17158,  17220,  17237,  17267,  173*30,  17351,  17352,  17353, 17491,  17492, 
17493,  17495,  17504-17507  inclusive,  17511,  17515,  17516, 17523,  17.530,  17535,  17537, 
17540,  17541.  17544.  17545,  17557,  17560,  17561,  17562,  17564,  17572,  17575,  17587, 
17595,  17598,  17G01,  17600,  17643. 

DEPARTBiENT  XIX. 

Experimental  Physiology:  16218, 16716,  16718,  17088, 17155, 17189, 17256,  17287. 
H.  Miss.  170,  pt.  2 51 
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presents  specimens  of  serpentine 239 

sends  geological  specimens 59 

volunteer  assistant 246 

Bigelow,  Otis,  sends  ethnological  material  from  the  East 63 

Bigelow,  Robert  P. ,  sends  archseological  specimens 102 

Billings,  Dr.  J.  8.,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Binney,  William  G.,  Museum  Bulletin  (No.  28)  by 29 

notice  of  papers  by ,^ ,-.^.  677 
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Biography,  papers  relating  to 31 

Biological  Society,  meetings  of 35,36.37 

Bird  exliibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 79 

Birds,  alcoholic  series  of IGS 

distribution  of 156 

eggs,  important  contributions  of Ifi3 

number  of  specimens  in  collection  of 164 

report  on  department  of... 163 

review  of  work  in  department  of 16 

exhibition  series  of 161 

families  of,  represented  in  reserve-skin  series 139 

list  of  important  contributions  of 153 

papers  on 31 

papers  prepared  for  publication 158 

report  on  department  of 153 

review  of  work  in  department  of 15 

Black,  A.  C,  sends  archaeological  specimens .  51 

Blackburn,  Miss  Dottie,  sends  reptiles 165 

Black,Dr.  E.G., sends  arohseological  objects 54,105 

Blackford,  E.G.,  sends  a  Jew-fish 167 

fishes 59 

Blackman,0.  A.,  sends  geological  specimens 55 

Blake,  J.  Henry,  sends  parasitic  copepods 56 

Blakiston,  Captain,  collection  of  birds  presented  by 157 

Block  for  holding  bottles  in  department  of  insects,  description  of 186 

Bloomingdale  Graphite  Company  sends  minerals 58 

Boardman,  George  A.,  skulls  sent  to * 212 

Bolles,  Lieut.  T.  Dix,  assigned  to  duty  in  Museom 13 

assists  in  arrangement  of  Eskimo  collection 89 

presents  Eskimo  carvings 51 

renders  assistance 33 

sends  ethnological  specimens  from  Alaska 68 

Bolter,  A.,  Lepidoptera  sent  by 188 

Botany,  review  of  work  in  department  of 21 

Bouv6,  T.  T.,  presents  eruptive  rocks 239 

Bowerbank,  Dr.,  British  sponges  described  by 20 

Bowman,  J.  R.,  sends  birds 58 

Brackett,  Col.  A.  G.,  sends  a  nocturnal  hawk-moth 1  68 

zoological  specimens 60 

Branner,  Dr.J.C 196 

Bransford,  Dr.  J.  F. ,  presents  reptiles  from  Nicaragua  165 

sends  natural  history  collections  from  Nicaragoa 68 

Bremen  Geographical  Society,  expedition  of 173 

Brevoort,  J.  C,  contributes  books 25 

Brewster,  William,  sends  zoological  specimens 58 

Bristol  Bay,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

British  America,  accessions  from 51 

Guiana,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

Museumsends  birds 15 

Britt,  T.  A.,  presents  minerals 54 

Britton,  Wiley,  sends  fossil  shells P7 

paleozoic  fossils •• 221 

Brock,  John  W.,  presents  a  potstoue  bowl 108 

.sends  fossil  com 69 

'^  'M)ks,  Prof.  W.  K.,  delivers  a  lecture 34 
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Brooks,  W.  £. ,  presents  set  of  volames  of  **  Stray  Feathers" 150 

Brown,  Arthur  Edwin,  presents  birds  in  the  flesh 154 

sends  mammahi 147 

Brown,  C.  P.,  sends  minerals 52,237 

Brown,  Herbert,  notice  of  paper  by 678 

Brown,  H.  I.,  sends  minerals 53 

Brown,  J.  T.,  collects  specimens  of  coal  and  impliments  used  in  coal- mining. ..  82 

death  of 7 

receives  instruction  in  photof^raphy 33 

Brown,  N.H.,  sends  insects 61 

Brown,  8.  Cm  in  charge  of  transportation 7 

Broff,  Charles  A.,  contributes  serpents •••  53 

Bmmwell,  J.  H.,  sends  ores 61 

Bryant,  Walter  E.,  notice  of  paper  by 678 

Buchanan,  S.  H.,  sends  minerals 53 

Bnckelew,  Col.  1. 8.,  prosents  iron  plates  from  hull  of  the  New  Jenejf 122 

section  of  railroad  track 121 

Buffalo,  exploration  for 45 

Building  and  ornamental  stone,  catalogue  and  hand-book  of  the 277 

Bnmgardner,  E.,  sends  zoological  specimens  .•• '  55 

Bnmpus,  H.C.,  presents  reptiles 59 

Bunker,  E.  H.,  sends  specimen  of  argentine ^ 167 

BurchelFs  zebra,  presented  to  Museum 45 

Bureau  of  ethnology,  arohsDological  collections  obtained  i;hrongh 105, 106 

collections  received  from 69 

ethnological  collections  received  from 90 

Engraving  and  Printing  sends  a  collection  of  engraving  material..  67 

Navigation,  marine  invertebrates  contributed  through 69 

Burke,  Claronce,  sends  birds 53 

Burns,  Frank,  collects  minerals  and  ethnological  objects 51 

sends  fossils 60,221 

Burns,  John  J.,  sends  minerals 61 

Bush  and  Meyers,  send  ores 57 

Bush,  Miss  Katharine  J.,  assistance  of 203 

notice  of  paper  by 678 

California,  accessions  received  from 52 

Call,  Prof.  R.  Ellsworth  presents  minerals 237 

mollusks 59 

Canada,  aocessiotis  from 51 

Canadian  Qeological  Survey,  exchanges  with 28 

Canby  William  N.,  presents  recent  plants 233 

Canterbury  Museum,  exchanges  with 28 

Carandonis,  N.,  sends  ancient  Qrecian  objects 63 

Carlisle  PatUreon^  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  steamer,  marine  invertebrates  collected 

by 200 

Carlton,  J.  H.,  presents  a  large  collection  of  arohseological  objects 108 

stone  i mplemen ts  purohased  from 52 

Camivora,  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

specimensof,  obtained  for  Museum 47 

Carswell,  James 77 

Carter,  Birs.  Kichard,  sends  zoological  specimens 55,188 

Carvin,  D.  S.,  presents  a  platform  pipe 107 

Cases  and  fixtures  in  National  Museum 42 

Catalogue  entries  in  Museum  registers , 9 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 53 
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Cendzoio  fossils^  department  of 21 

report  on  department  of 173 

Census  of  coUeotions 8 

Central  America^  accessions  received  from 62 

ethnological  collections  from 94 

Central  Park  menagerie,  gifts  from 15 

Cetaceans  presented  to  mammal  department 148 

Chadboame,  Arthur  P.,  notice  of  paper  by 678 

Chamberlain,  C.  W.,  sends  birds 56 

Chambers,  W.  H.  H.,  presents  flint  implements 100 

Charles  City  Marble  Company,  sends  Madrepore  marble 5^ 

Charpy,  M.,  collection  of  foreign  rocks  received  from 239 

Charpy,  M.,  exchanges  with 28 

sends  mesozoic  fossils  in  exchange 2^ 

Chase,  Dr.  A.  R.,  sends  vertebrate  fossils 55 

Chatard,  Dr.  F.  M.,  send  geological  specimens 56 

Chemistry,  papers  relating  to 31 

Cheney,  A.  N.,  sends  Atlantic  salmon 167 

Cheney,  A.  G.,  zoological  contribntions  made  by 58 

Chester,  Capt.  H.  C,  continues  experiments 202 

Chief  clerk,  National  Museum 42 

China,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

Chiriquij  collection  of  jiottery  from 14 

collections,  paper  on 98 

Christy,  Robert  Miller,  presents  moUusks 173 

Church,  Daniel  T.,  sends  specimen  of  menhaden *. 167 

Cincinnati  Industrial  Exposition,  exhibit  of  Smithsonian  Institution  at 70 

preparation  of  exhibit  for 24 

Circular  letter  concerning  the  organization  of  section  of  steam  transportation.  123 

Clapp,  W.  H.,  sends  fossils 60 

Clark,  A.  Howard,  in  charge  of  publications 7 

notice  of  papers  by 679 

Clark,F.N.,  sends  whitefish 167 

Clark,  W.  A.,  sends  ores 57 

Clarke,  J.  M.,  notice  of  papers  by 679 

Clarke,  Prof.  F.W .' 81 

catalogue  of  meteorites  by 256 

honorary  curator  of  minerals 22,236 

lecture  by 34 

notice  of  papers  by 679 

Claywell,  Robert,  sends  ores 58 

Cleveland,  President,  specimens  from 67 

Coale,  H.  K.,  birds  received  from 154 

Coals,  examination  of 246 

paperson 248 

plan  for  investigation  of 249 

Coast  Survey,  contribntions  from 67 

Coffin,  C.E.,  sends  geological  specimens 56 

Cognot's  steam  road  locomotive,  1770 132 

Coins  and  medals,  collection  of ! 12 

Colin,  A.,  makes  models  of  Sioux  chiefs D-i 

Collections,  census  of 8 

condition  of  the 7 

installation  of H 

principles  of  arrangement  of , 24 
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Collins,  Capt.  Joseph  W 70 

notice  of  papers  by C79 

Colorado,  accessions  received  from 53 

Comparative  anatomy,  additions  to  exhibition  series  in  department  of 211 

extent  of  collection 212 

list  of  cases  in  nse  in  department  of 210 

report  on  department  of 209 

review  of  work  in  the  department  of 20 

Comstock,  Professor 196 

Condition  and  progress  of  National  Mnsenm 3 

Confederate  relics  in  Mnsenm 12 

Conklin^Dr.  W.  A.,  presents  mammals 147 

ekeXetou  of  Cffnopithecus  niger 210 

Connecticnt,  accessions  received  from 53 

Conrad,  F.  A.,  palffiontologioal  publications  of 31 

Cook,  Prof.  George  J.,  sends  minerals 58 

Co-operation  of  Governmcn t  Departments  and  Bureaus 66 

Cope,  Prof.  E.  D.,  prepares  report  on  the  reptiles  of  North  America 16 

reptiles  sent  for  study  to 165 

studies  reptiles 33 

Corea,  ethnological  collections  from 95 

Cornell  University,  Lower  Cambrian  fossils  received  from 219 

Correspondence  and  reports,  department  of 44 

Corwin,  U.  S.  revenue  steamer,  collects  marine  invertebrates 173, 200 

Cory,  Charles  B.,  notice  of  paper  by 679 

Couper,  William,  receive:^  insects  for  study 197 

Cox,  Hon.  S.  8.,  presents  Egyptian  mummy 50,67 

Cox,  William  Van  Zant,  chief  clerk 7,42,73 

notice  of  paper  by 1 679 

Crane,  William,  receives  instructions  in  taxidermy  33 

Crawford,  I.  A.,  sends  minerals  and  ores 61 

Cretaceonfl  fossils  presented  by  SeAor  Jos€  G.  Aguilera 229 

CrittemloM,  A.  R. ,  sends  travertine 239 

Cropley,  Maurice,  sends  fishes 60 

Crosby,  Prof.  W.O.,  sends  rocks  and  minerals 56,239 

Crowley,  P.,  sends  opium  outfit  from  San  Francisco 92 

Cuba,  photographs  from 94 

Curators,  annual  reports  of... ^ 85 

Dakota,  accessions  received  from 53 

Dall,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  contributes  marine  shells 62 

Dall,WillamH •  80 

honorary  curator  of  mollusks  and  cenozoic  fossils 17,21, 173 

notice  of  papers  by 679,680,681 

presents  Indian  objects 59 

presents  model  of  a  Madras  catamaran 63 

sends  fossil  plants 58 

studies  upon  deep-sea  mollusks 18 

Dana,  J.  D.,  palseontologioal  publications  of 31 

Deane,  James,  sends  birds.. QO 

Deering,  D.  S.,  sends  silicified  coral 221 

De  Long,  memorials  of  his  expedition..... 18 

Destruction  of  Museum  pests 88 

Dewey,  FredP 82 

curator  of  metallurgy  and  economic  geology - 23, 245 

notice  of  papers  by ^ 681 
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DeWitty  J.  L.,  sends  archaBological  objects 61,107 

Diller,  Profi  J.  S.,  sends  rocks 239 

Dimecodon  piliroatris lip 

IMstribatiou  ofduplicate  specimens 26,27 

District  of  Columbia,  accessions  received  from.... 53 

Doane,  Captain,  sends  fishes 5G 

Dobson,  Dr.  G.  E.,  information  given  to 151 

Dodge,  A.  K.,  sends  mammal 56 

Dodge,  O.  H.,  receives  instraction  in  photography 33 

Donaldson,  Thomas,  deposits  a  series  of  turquoise  from  New  Mexico 238 

Dooley,  Michael,  sends  geological  specimens 56 

Doty,  William  F.,  sends  ores 53 

Dowell,  John,  presents  birds 60 

Drew,  S.  H.,  exchanges  with 28 

Dripps,  Isaac,  drawings  of  locomotives  presented  by 121 

presents  model  of  early  screw  propeller 122 

Dug^s,  Prof.  Alfred,  presents  birds - 154 

sends  coleoptera  from  Mexico 187 

fishes  from  Mexico 167 

natural  history  collections 62 

reptiles  from  Mexico 165 

Dugger,  S.  M.,  sendsores 5» 

specimen  of  flexible  sandstone 239 

Dnndore,  Miss  Lavinia  C,  sends  larva  of  bot-fly ^ 187 

Dunnington,  C.  W.,  sends  military  relic 61 

Duplicate  material  distributed 26,27 

Duvall,  H.  C,  presents  a  boat-shaped  object 103 

sends  Devonian  fossil 221 

pierced  tablet 59 

Djbowski,  explorations  of 1 30 

Eakins,  L.  Q.,  sends  meteoric  iron 58 

Earll,  R.  Edward 73,74,75,83 

in  charge  of  coHcction  of  animal  products 11 

fisheries  collection 11 

report  of 70 

Early,  Dr.R.O.,  sends  specimens  of  SrUtalis  tenax 187 

Eaton,  J.  M.  C,  sends  zoological  specimens 57 

Echini,  arrangement  of ....-.* 80 

from  the  Bahamas,  identification  of i 203 

£cole  des  Mines,  exchanges  with 28 

minerals  from 22 

Editorial  work  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Bean 171 

Edwards,  VinalN.,  sends  marine  invertebrates ISO 

BpecimenB  of  Apeltes  quadraoua 167 

Edwards,  William  H.,  butterflies  lent  to 197 

Egypt,  ethnological  objects  from 95 

Ehrenberg,  C.  G.,  palieon tological  publications  of - 31 

Eigenmann,  Carl  H.,  notice  of  paper  by 681 

Eisen,  Gu9tav,  sends  fishes  and  birds 53 

Electric  service  in  National  Musueui 41 

Elephant  "Albert,"  dissection  of 44 

Elk  Mountains  of  Colorado,  model  of 243 

Ellis,  J.Frank,  services  rendered  by 77 

Elrod,  J. P.^  sendsores ,^,,^,,,., ,. „.,,... ..  51 
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EmenoDy  Prof.  B.  K.y  exchanges  rocks 5() 

sends  rooks  and  marble  slabs 239 

England,  accessions  received  from 64,94 

English  locomotive,  description  of 126 

EmierprUe,  deep-sea  sonndings  made  by 20 

marine  invertebrates  collected  by t 69 

specimens  of  deep-sea  sonndings  collected  by 200 

Entomological  Society,  meetings  of 37 

Ericsson,  Captain 122 

Eskimo  areas,  ethnojogioal  collections  from 91 

collection,  arrangement  of .*.• 13 

objects  in  National  Museum 96 

Etberidge,  D.  M.,  sends  specimens  of  ffexanckus  griseu9 168 

Ethnological  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 75 

Ethnology,  accessions  to  the  department  of 91 

papers  on 31 

report  on  departmentof 87 

review  of  work  in  department  of _^ 13 

Eureka  district  of  Nevada,  model  of 244 

Europe;  accessions  received  from 64 

ethnological  collections  from 94 

Evans,  W.W.,  sends  block  of  tufa 109 

Evermann,  Barton  W.,  notice  of  paper  by 681 

•     sends  specimens 55,104 

Exchanges,  department  of 26 

Exchequer  tally  presented  by  A.  W.  Franks 64.94 

Executive  clerk,  National  Museum 44 

Exhibition  hall  of  mammal  department,  changes  in 148 

series,  development  of 24 

Experimental  gardens  in  Sweden 66 

physiology,  papers  relating  to 31 

Explorations  for  collecting  marine  invertebrates 204 

Farden,  J.  D.,  sends  zoological  specimens 56 

Faxon,  Walter,  noticeof  paper  by 681 

Ferrari-Perez,  Prof.  Fernando 33 

completes  research  upon  birds  of  Mexico 16 

exchanges  with 29 

sends  Mexican  insects • 188 

Fewkes,  J.  Walter,  co-operation  of 203 

notice  of  papers  by , 681 

Fibers,  microscopical  mounts  of 116 

Finkelnburg,  W.  A.,  Trenton  limestone  fossils  received  from 221 

Fisheries  and  fish-cultural  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 76 

collection,  development  of 11 

paperson 31 

Fishes,  collections  of,  identified 170 

distribution  of  duplicate 170 

important  contributions  of 167 

list  of  drawings  of 171 

number  of  specimens  in  collection  of 172 

paperson 31 

received  during  the  year,  identification  of ^.•..  170 

report  on  department  of i6i7 

review  of  work  in  department  of 16 

Fleharty,  S.F., sends  fossil  bones .-.....^..-.^  ^7^ 
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FlemiDg,  R.E.,  sends  mineralg ^ 53 

Flood,  Milton  J.,  sends  specimens 56 

"Flora  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park" 233 

Florida,  accessions  received  from S3 

Foley,  James  L.,  sends  specimens 53 

Food  collection 10 

Foods  and  textiles,  condition  of  collections  of 118 

Foods,  report  on  section  of 117 

Fort  Chimo,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

Foreign  exchanges 27 

Fossil  plants,  report  on  department  of 231 

Fossils,  papers  relating  to 31 

Fowke,  Oerard,  sends  a  large  archseological  collection 104 

Fox,  D.W.H., birds  received  from 57,154 

France,  accessions  received  from fi> 

collection  of  fishery  implements  from 11 

ethnological  objectsfrom 94 

Frankland,  Miss  B.,  clerk 241 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  memorials  of  expedition  of 12 

Franks,  A.  W.,  presents  an  exchequer  tally 64 

Frishmnth,  Col.  William,  presents  specimens  of  alnmlnnm 245 

Fritsch,  E.,  sends  Algerian  marbles 239 

Fnller,  A.  M.,  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Fullmer,  Dr.  J.  J.,  sends  a  grooved  stone  for  examination 102 

Fulton's  Clermont,  sketch  of...- , 122 

Furnas,  Hon.  K.  W.,  sends  ethnological  specimens  from  Sionx  Indians...... ..  92 

plants 57 

Galbraith,  F.  Q.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 59 

Gale,  Denis,  presen to  nest  and  eggs  of  CtMc^iM  lfextcantf« 163 

Galls  and  gall  insecto 194 

Garrard,  I.,  sendn  head  of  E$ox  nohiliar 16d 

Garrison,  F.  L.,  notice  of  paper  by 681 

paper  by 246 

presents  photographs  of  sections  of  iron  and  steel 245 

Gaumor,  George  F.,  sends  bird-skins & 

Geare,  E.  I.,  executive  clerk 44 

in  charge  of  correspondence  and  reports 7 

Gem  collection  !n  the  National  Museum,  paper  on  the 267 

Gems  received  by  gift 237 

on  deposit! 238 

George,  Hod.  James  L.,  sends  botanical  specimens 56 

Georgia  Marble  Company  sends  specimens  of  mnrblu 239 

Germany,  accessions  received  from 65 

ethnological  objectsfrom 94 

Gibson,  D.  A.,  sends  geological  material.... 60 

Gill,  Theodore,  notice  of  paper  by 681 

Gobelins  tapestry  received 28 

Godden,  James,  sends  fishes 60 

Godding,  Dr.  W.  W.,  sends  a  black  bear ® 

Godman,  F.  Du  Cane,  notice  of  paper  by 682 

Golden, it.  A.,  sends  land-locked  salmon 169 

Gold,  Frank  P.,  sends  insect 60 

Goode,  G.  Brown,  appointed  representative  of  Smithsonian  Institution  at  New 

Orleans  Exhibition 70 
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Gk>ode,  0.  Brown,  organizes  staff  for  New  Orleans  Exposition 73 

ornamental  plato  deposited  by 238 

studies  fishes  collected  by  steamer  Albatrosa 206 

Goss,  Capt.  B.  F.,  birds*  nests  and  eggs  received  from 16  J 

Grand  CaQon  of  the  Colorado,  model  of 243 

Grant,  General,  gifts  of  foreign  Governments  to 12 

Gray,  Asa,  notice  of  paper  by 682 

Great  Britain,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from ^ U 

Grebuitzki,  N.,  sends  fishes  from  the  Commander  Islands 168 

marine  invertebrates 200 

mollnsks  from  the  Commander  Islands 173 

whale  skull  and  skeleton *. 148 

zoological  collections 52 

Greece,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from 11 

Greek  and  Roman  coins  presented  to  the  Mnsenm • 12 

Greely,  General  A.  W.,  contributes  bones  of  walrus  and  bear 68 

Greenland,  ethnological  objects  from 01 

Green,  L.  W.,  sends  ethnological  specimens 52 

Green,  M.  P.  and  M.  E 121 

Green,  W.  L.,  sends  zoological  specimens 57 

Greenwood,  E.G.,  sends  an  owl 53 

birds 56 

Griffin,  Hon.  G.W.,  sends  Australian  wool 67 

Grimm,  C.  T.,  collects  specimen  of  fcBtal  pygmy  sperm  whale 57, 148 

Guadalajara  potter,  outfit  of  a 93 

Guatemala,  archsBological  specimens  from 109 

Guesde,  M.  Louis,  presents  birds 154 

Guillemard,  F.  H.  H.,  notice  of  paper  by 682 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  relief  map  of 243 

Gurney,  H.  D.,  sends  block  of  red  granite 239 

rocks 56 

Haast,  Dr.  Julius  von,  exchanges  with 28 

Hachenberg,  Dr.  G.  P.,  sends  geological  material 60 

Hahn,O.H.,  sends  minerals 53 

Haida  Indians,  implements  and  ornaments  of,  received 91 

Haight,  R.  J.,sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Haldeman ,  Minister,  presents  fishery  objects  for  Siamese  Government 11 

Hall  collection  of  paleozoic  fossils 226 

Hall,  Dr.  William,  sends  ores 53 

Hall,  James,  palsDontological  publications  of 31 

Hallock,  William,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Halstead,  Miss  May,  sends  fossils 56 

Hamilton,  Court,  sends  specimens  of  fossil  coal 60 
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Nihon,  Timothy,  sends  geological  specimens • €1 

Nissley,  J.  R.,  sends  archsBological  objects 54,104 

Noble,  F.  W.,  send^  geological  specimens 56 

Noe,  Fletcher  M.,  sends  coal  plants 55 

Norman,  Rev.  A.  M.,  sends  microscopical  preparations  of  British  sponges 20 

Norris,  Dr.  Basil,  sends  zoological  specimens 61 

North  Carolina,  accessions  received  from 56 

archaBological  specimens  from..... 103 

Norton  Sound  region,  ethnological  objects  from -  91 

Norway,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

specimens  received  from - 66 

Nnni vak  Island  region,  ethnological  objects  from 91 

Nye,  Jr.,  Willard,  collects  archseological  implements 110 

notice  of  paper  by 665 

sends  birds 56 

Ober,  F.A.,  sends  arch»ological  objects 110 

Oceanica,  accessions  received  from 66 

Ohio,  accessions  received  from 58,59 

archsBological  material  from 14,103,104 

0*Leary.  Dennis,  sends  specimens  of  memorial  stones 240 

Orcutt,  Charles  R.,  notice  of  paper  by 686 

sends  fossils 59 

Oregon,  accessions  received  from 50 

stone  pestle  from 108 

Ornamental  stones  received  by  gift 237 

Orton,  Prof.  Edward,  extract  from  letter  of 248 

Osborn,  Prof.  H.,  assistance  rendered  by 191 

Osteological  preparator,  work  accompl ished  by  the •..  47 

Otago  University  Museum,  exchanges  with 29 

Ottawa  Indians,  doll  made  by,  received 91 

Overman,  C,  sends  minerals 54 

Owen,  D.  D.,  pals&ontological  publications  of. 31 

Pacific  walrus,  skull  of,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger 210 

Paleozoic  fossils,  arrangement  of  collection  of • 226 

report  on  department  of - 215 

review  of  work  in  department  of 21 

Palmer,  Dr.  Edward,  collection  of  drugs  from U 

list  of  drugs  received  from 145 
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Palmer,  Dr.  Edward,  presents  silver  ores 245 

sends  ethnological  collections  from  Mexico 93 

Palmer,  Joseph,  modeler 48 

Palmer,  William,  notice  of  paper  by a 636 

presents  specimens  of  crossbill 155 

sends  reptiles.  J : 60 

Papers  by  officers  of  the  Mnsenm  and  other  investigators 674 

descriptive  of  collections  in  National  Mnsenm 253 

Paris  Mosenms,  exhibits  of  steam  transportation  in 132 

Parker,  Dr.  T.  Jeffrey,  exchanges  with 29 

sends  ores  and  minerals  .^ 59 

Parker,  W.  Thornton,  sends  botanical  specimens 60 

Pattangal,  Mrs.  Fannie,  se  nds  samples  of  basketry 55 

Peale,  Dr.  A.  C,  contributes  volcanic  dost  and  rocks ▲ 240 

sends  geological  specimenM 55 

Peck  and  Snyder  send  a  series  of  modern  games 93 

Pennsylvania,  accessions  received  from 59 

archiBological  collections  from 102 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  objects  presented  by 57 

Perak  (Government  Museum,  exchange  with 29 

Perry,  Commodore,  gifts  of  foreign  Governments  to ^...  12 

Perry,  T.  D.,  specimens  from 54 

Persia,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

Pern,  spindles  from 94 

Petition  to  Congress  in  regard  to  section  of  steam  transxK>rtation  in  National 

Museum 133-140 

Phares,  Professor,  sends  ethnological  specimens 56 

PA^miXy  photograph  of  the 122 

Photographer,  work  accomplished  by  the 48 

Pigorini,  SignorL.,  exchanges  with 29 

Ptnnipedia,  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

Plants,  papers  relating  to 31 

Plateaus  of  Utah,  modelof 244 

Poey,  Prof.  Felipe,  sends  fishes 62 

West  Indian  fishes -.. ..  168 

Pollock,  John  S.,  sends  a  box  tortoise 58 

reptiles 165 

Polynesia,  ethnological  collections  from 95 

Porpoise  fishery  at  Hatteras,  North  Carolina 150 

Porter,  General,  sends  opium  outfit 93 

Potter,  Emory  D.,  notice  of  paper  by 686 

Pottery,  aboriginal  American,  report  on  department  of 97 

Pottery  and  porcelain,  collection  of 121 

Potts,  Edward,  notice  of  paper  by 686 

Powell,  Mi^or  J.  W.,  ethnological  collections  fh>m 91 

presents  turquoise  from  New  Mexico 237 

sends  collections  from  Arizona 52 

Powers,  H.C.,  Trenton  fossil  received  from 61,220 

Pratt,  N.P.,  sends  minerals 54 

Preparators,  work  of  the 44 

Preservation  of  mammal  skins  for  mounting 668 

in  a  dry  state 663' 

Preston,  J.W.,  sends  zoological  specimens 55 

Primates  mounted  for  exhibition 46 

H.  Mis.  170,  pt.  2 53 
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Primates,  specimens  obtained  for  Haseam 47 

Pringle,  CO.,  presents  plants  from  Mexico 233 

Proboscidea,  specimens  obtained  for  Museum 47 

Procter,  Prof.  J.  B.,  sends  geological  collections 55 

Progress  of  general  and  incidental  work 25 

Property  and  supplies 42 

Prout,H.  A.,  writings  of. 31 

Publications  of  the  Museum... 29,673 

Quackenbos,  John  D.,  notice  of  papers  by 666 

Queensland  Museum,  exchanges  with 29 

Bagsdale,  G.  Hm  bird-skins  received  from 155 

contributes  reptiles 165 

information  furnished  to 151 

Bagonot,  M*,  assistance  rendered  to  the  department  of  insects 

Bailway  carnages  in  England,  electric  lighting  of 126 

museums  in  Europe 129 

travel  in  Great  Britain ^  125 

Bathbun,  Miss  M.  J.,  assistant 202 

Bathbun,  Biohard,  honorary  curator  of  marine  invertebrates 199 

notice  of  papers  by 686 

prepares  temperature  observations  for  publication 202 

Ban,  Dr.  Charles,  annual  report  of. 101 

contributes  argillite  implements 58 

engaged  on  archsological  treatise 14 

Bay,  Lieut.  P.  H.,  ethnological  collections  from 90 

sends  ethnological  collections 52,68,92 

Becent  plants,  report  on  department  of 233i 

selection  of  specimens  for  mounting 234 

Beimer,  Hon.  Otto,  sends  minerals 67 

Beports  of  curators 85 

Beptile  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 80 

Beptiles  and  batrachians,  condition  of  collection 166 

important  contribution  of 165 

report  on  department  of 165 

review  of  work  in  department  of 16 

Berdell,  Mrs.,  receives  instructions  in  taxidermy 33 

Bevenue  Marine,  contributions  from 67 

Beview  of  administrative  work 24 

work  in  scientific  departments 10 

Bhode  Island,  accessions  received  from S9 

Bico,  Prof.  William  North,  sends  rocks  from  Bermuda 240 

Bichmond,  Charles  W.,  presents  birds' nests 53 

Bidgway,J.W.,  presents  pygmy  sperm  whale 148 

Bidgway,  Bobert 79 

collects  bird-skins 155 

contributes  books 25 

curator  of  birds 153 

notice  of  papers  by 6»7,688 

obtained  birds  from  Dlinois 54 

sends  nest  of  blue  grosbeak 60 

Biggs,  B.B.,  makes  analyses  of  lepidolites 33.238 

Bipley,  General,  gifts  of  foreign  Governments  to 12 

Biley  donation  of  insects - 181 

Biley,  Dr.  Charles  V.,  extent  of  his  collection  of  insects 19 
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Riley,  Dr.  Charles  Y.,  honorary  curator  of  insects 18,181 

notice  of  papers  by 688,689,690,691,692,693 

presents  collection  of  insects 18 

Roberts,  QeorgeW.,  sends  bird-skins ...53,155 

zoological  specimens 59 

Robinson,  Dr.  Samnel  Q.,  sends  American  egret ^....  68 

Robinson.  Prof.  Thomas,  presents  minerals .* 53 

Robinson,  Rossell,  presents  albino  dnsky  dnck 155 

birds 60 

Rock,  Miles,  presents  archaeological  objects ...•• 109 

Rock  sections  prepared  by  George  P.  Merrill.... 241 

Rocks,  distribution  of 241 

extent  of  collection  of 241 

Rodentia  monnted  for  exhibition 46 

specimens  obtained  for  Mosenm • 47 

Roeeler.  F.  £.,  sends  building  stones 240 

Rogan,  James  W.,  sends  birds 59 

botanical  specimens 60 

Rogan,  John  P.,  specimens  from ^ 54 

Rogers,  O.  P.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 54 

Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  exchanges  with ^ 28 

Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  contributes  books 25 

Ruby,  Charies,  sends  collection  from  Wyoming • 68 

mammals 61 

reptiles 55,165 

Rnmsey's  steam-boat,  portion  of  chain-gearing  of 122 

Rush,  Dr.  W.  H.,  sends  mollusks 67 

Rnssell,  J.  C,  sends  Indian  implements 59 

Russia,  hfetmess  and  clothing  from 94 

specimens  received  from 66 

Ryder,  John  A.,  continues  experiments 202 

notice  of  papers  by 693,694 

Salvin,  O.,  notice  of  paper  by ^..  694 

Samoa,  ethnological  collections  from 95 

Sandwich  Islands,  ethnological  objects  from 95 

San  Joan  Mountains,  model  of 243 

Saturday  lectures 34 

Sawyer,  C.  M.,  grooved  stone  maul  sent  to Ill 

Saxony,  specimens  received  from y 66 

Snyles,  Ira,  sends  geological  specimens 240 

Schiefflin  Sl  Co.,  W.  H.,  drugs  presented  by 11 

Schneck,  J.,  contributes  zoological  specimeus 54 

Schott,  A.L.,  collects  plants  in  District  of  Columbia 234 

Scientific  instruments,  collection  of 12 

staff  of  National  Museum 6 

Sclater,  Philip  Lutley,  notice  of  paper  by 694 

preparing  catalogue  of  TjfrannidcB  in  British  Museum..  157 

ScoUick,  J.  W.,  assistant  osteologist 48 

Scotland,  specimens  received^rom 66,94 

Scott,  Samnel,  sends  minerals 53 

Soudder,  Newton  Pratt,  Bulletin  23  by 29 

notice  of  paper  by 694 

Seals  presented  to  mammal  department 148 

Sea-otter,  skeleton  of,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger 210 
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Sebring,  Hon.  W.  H.,  contribates  invertebrates M 

Seebohm,  Henry,  presents  a  complete  set  of  volames  of  the  **  Birds  of  Europe  ".  1^ 

bird-sVins  from  Japan 63 

8el]8,  Lewis,  presents  skeleton  of  eland.... - 117 

Selwyn,  Dr.  A.  R.  C,  exchange  with 2li 

Sener,  S.  M.,  contributes  zoological  specimens «. 59 

Seton,  Ernest  E.  T.,  notice  of  paper  by 6W 

Sevres  tapestry  received -^..  ftJ 

gharpe,  Louis  R.,  sends  ores • 53 

Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  sends  bird-skins  in  exchange 6a 

Sharpless,  R.P.,  sends  invertebrate  fossils 59 

Shepard,  A.  R.,  sends  stalactites ^ 

Shepard  collection  of  meteorites • i.  961 

Shepard,  James,  contributes  sillcified  shells 174 

Shepard.  Prof.  C.  U. ,  sends  specimens  of  meteorites  in  exchange S37 

Shepley,  B.  A.,  sends  minerals 57 

Sheridan,  Lieutenant-Qeneral  P.  H.,  deposits  tapestries 13,65 

Shiel,  James,  pal»ontological  publications  of 31 

Shindler,  A.  Zono 19 

Shoup,  Col.  J.  S.,  sends  ores 54 

Shriver,  Howard,  sends  insects • 60 

Shnfeldt,  Commodore  R.  W.,  sends  ethnological  objects €3,6) 

Shufeldt,  Dr.  R.  W » 

noticeof  papers  by 6M 

presents  bird-skins 155 

sends  collections  from  New  Mexico 68 

insects 1?* 

reptiles  fh>m  Fort  Wingate^ 166 

Eoological  si>eoimens 5p 

Shnfeldt,  Lieut.  M.  A.,  presents  shells ^ 

Shumard,  B.  F.,  palseontological  publications  of 31 

Siamese  Government,  fishery  objects  from U 

Signal  Service,  contributions  from ...•> ^ 

Silk  culture,  exhibit  relating  to 194 

pictures  illustrating  methods  of,  received  firom  Mr.  Hitchoock  ....  If! 

Simmons,  Dr.  D.  B.,  delivers  a  lecture 34 

Simms,  John  G.,  leaf-shaped  implements  obtained  from IS 

Simon,  Henry,  presents  samples  ofcoke  from  England 96 

Simpson,  CharlesT.,  contributes  shells M 

sends  mollusks IT 

Skinning  large  mammals,  method  of flK 

small  quadrupeds,  method  of ...••...  €9 

Smillie,  T.  W., photographer ♦* 

Smith,  C.  C,  information  furnished  to 13i 

Smith,  Frank,  sends  geological  specimens G 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  notice  of  papers  by G4 

presents  bird-skins til 

sends  historical  relics <l 

zoological  specimens y ..  i 

Smith,  John  B.,  assistant  curator  of  insects 13,14 

exotic  lepidoptera  received  firom' l< 

lepidoptera  received  from -. H 

noticeof  papers  by 694,696s^ 

Smith,  Kentucky  Q.,  sends  arohceological  objects .1 


ceremonial  objects ^,  -i^*^^^L> 
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Smith,  MUton,  sends  a  mammal 53 

Smith,  Miss  Rosa,  presents  reptiles m 166 

sends  lizards 52 

Smith,  Prof.  Sidney  I;,  notice  of  paper  by 696 

returns  crnstacea  lent  for  study 200 

studies  collection  of  Crustacea 203 

Smithsonian  bnilding,  number  of  visitors  to 32 

Smithsonian  Institution,  act  to  establish 3 

contributes  books 25 

Snyder,  George  W.,  sends  paper  money 59 

Societies,  meetings  of -. 34 

Society  of  American  Taxidermists*  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 80 

Sarex  hoyi,  concerning  dentition  and  cranial  characters  of 151 

Sonth  America,  ethnological  coHootions  from 94 

specimens  received  from..l 62 

Sonth  Carolina,  accessions  received  from 59 

Sonth  Carolina  commissioners  to  New  Orleans  Exposition,  bniling  stones  re- 
ceived from 240 

Sonth  Kensington  Museum,  steam  transportation  exhibit  in 129 

Spain,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from 11 

Spainhonr,  Dr.  J.  M. ,  presents  specimens  of  brown  hematite 103 

sends  Indian  implements 58. 

Spangler,  George,  sends  archieological  specimens 54 

Spangler,  T.  F.,  presents  arrow  and  spear  heads 104 

sends  flint  implements 59 

Spatcier,  Professor,  sends  silver  and  iron  ores 58 

Spinning  appliances,  display  of 115 

Spitzka,  Dr.  E.  C,  correspondence  with 151 

Stalker,  B.  F.,  sends  archieological  specimens 54 

Stansbnry  expedition,  fossils  collected  by 221 

Star-fishes  collected  by  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  revision  of 203 

State,  Department  of,  accessions  received  through 67 

Persian  turquoises  received  through 238 

sends  building  stonen  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick    240 

Steam-boats  substituted  for  gondolas  in  Venice 128 

Steam  transportation,  organization  of  section  of 119 

report  on  section  of 119 

Steams,  Dr.  B.  E.  C 80 

adjunct  curator  of  mollusks 18 

notice  of  papers  by 696 

sends  fossils 58 

Steams,  Frederick  &  Co.,  drags  presented  by 11, 145 

present  birds  from  Bogota 155 

sends  materia  medica  specimens 56 

Steams,  J.  B.,  presents  Chiriqui  pottery -/. 98 

Steams,  Silas,  notice  of  paper  by 696 

sends  specimens  of  Epintphelu$  ftavoUmbatus 169 

Steedman,  J.  G.W.,  sends  zoological  specimens  .# , 57 

Stejneger,  Dr.Leonhard - 80 

Bulletin  29  by 30 

collects  marine  invertebrates 200 

contributes  rocks  from  Copper  and  Bering's  Islands  . . .  240 

notice  of  papers  by •••..••• 696,697 
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SteJnegeTy  Dr.  Leonbftrd,  obtains  skall  of  bottle-noeed  whale 148 

on  committee  .ou  pablications 31 

presents  bird-skins  from  Norway  and  Kamtscbatka..  155, 156 

skull  of  Steller'ssea-lion,  etc 210 

Steller,  explorations  of 30 

Steller's  sea-lion,  receiyed .i^ 148 

skull  of,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  Stejneger 210 

StepbenSyW.  H.,  sends  geological  material 60 

Sterling,  Dr.  E.,  notice  of  paper  by G97 

Stevens,  CoL  Jobn,  drawing  of  macbinery  of  steam-boat  invented  by 122 

inventor  of  propeller  steam-boat 122 

Stevens,  Francis  B.,  co-operation  of ISSt 

courtesy  of • 128 

Stevenson,  Col.  James,  collects  ethnological  objects  in  Arizona 52 

pottery 14 

pieces  of  pottery  from  Tnsayan  secured  by 97 

sends  Znfii  objects 92 

Stewart,  Harry,  contributes  ancient  objects  from  Nicaragua 61 

Stimp8on,Dr.W.G 150 

Stone,  Dwigbt  D.,  contributes  zoological  specimens 58 

Stone,  Livingston,  notice  of  paper  by C97 

Stony  irons,  catalogue  of 258 

Streets,  Dr.  T.  Hale,  collections  received  from 52 

collects  marine  invertebrates 200 

contributes  natural  history  specimens 68 

sends  fishes  from  Alaska 160 

reptiles 165 

Stnder,  Hon.  A.  G.,  sends  ethnological  objects 63> 

Students,  facilities  to 32 

Study  series  in  the  Museum 24 

Superintendent  of  buildings,  report  of 38 

Supplies,  routine  of  administration  upon 43 

Surgeon-General  of  the  Army  sends  crania  and  skeletons 68 

Survey,  U.  S.  Geological,  sends  turquoise 58 

Sutton,  Hon.  Warner  P.,  sends  specimens 62 

Swan,  James  G.,  noticeof  paper  by 697 

sends  marine  invertebrates •• 200 

specimens  from  Cape  Flattery 61 

Swash,  J.  C,  sends  ores  and  minerals 50 

Swiss  Centennial  Commission  sends  rocks  from  St.  Gothard  Tunnel 240 

Sweden,  collection  of  fishery  implements  from 11 

specimeus  received  from 66 

Switzerland,  geological  model  of 243 

Sydney,  minerals  from  University  of.... •.•••  22 

Symons,  Capt.  Thomas  W.,  presents  rock-drill 53 

Syria,  ethnological  objects  from 94 

Tamen,  H.  A.,  sends  minerals 53 

Tanner,  Capt.  Z.  L 78 

Tapestries  deposited  by  General  P.  H.  Sheridan 12 

Taxidermists,  work  of  the : 44 

Taxidermy,  papers  relating  to 31 

Taylor,F.  W., contributes  ores 245 

presents  minerals 237 

sends  sulphide  of  silver 58 
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Temperatnie  obseryations 1 202 

Tenneesee,  aoceasions  received  from 59,60 

arcluBologioal  colleotions  from • 14, 106 

Terrestrial  irons  in  Sliepard  collection 262 

Texas,  accessions  received  frt>m 60 

Textile  art,  paper  on  form  in. 99 

collection 10 

exhibit  at  New  Orleans  Exhibition 75 

fibers  and  fabrics,  list  of  specimens  of 649 

Textiles,  report  on  section  of 113 

reserve  series  of 116 

Thomas,  Dr.  Cyras,  makes  mound  collections 97 

Thompson,  Hon.  Edward,  sends  a  bird-skin 67 

Thompson,  W.  S.,  drags  presented  by 11 

list  of  drags  received  from 145 

Tokyo,  Department  of  Education  in  exchanges  with 29 

sends  Japanese  pottery 64 

Tolbert,  J.  H.,  sends  zoological  specimens ^ 56 

Towne,  P.  H 114 

Townsend,  Charles  H.,  collections  received  from 51 

collects  birds 156 

bones  of  whales  and  dolphins 53 

specimen  of  S teller's  sea  lion 14d 

sends  bird  skeletons ^..  210 

collections  from  California  and  Alaska 70 

fishesfrom  Alaska 169 

reptiles 165 

skull  of  dolphin 148 

Transportation,  historical  collection 12 

Transportation  of  animals  in  the  flesh 670 

Treasury  Department,  accessions  received  through ^...  67 

Trigg,  J .  S. ,  contributes  specimens  of  Madrepore  marble 240 

Trocad€ro  Museum,  exchange^  with 28 

True,  Frederick  W 78 

collects  fostal  skulls  of  TtwHopa  turtio 210 

contributes  rocks  from  Virginia 240 

curator  of  comparative  anatomy 209 

curator  of  mammals 15,147 

on  committee  on  publications 3i 

notice  of  papers  by 697,698 

sends  minerals 61 

visits  coast  of  North  Carolina 15 

Tullberg,  Prof.  Tycho,  exchanges  with 29 

Turkey,  charms  and  clothing  from 94 

Tnmer,&.  L.,  receives  instruction  in  photography 34 

Tumer,Luoien  M., contributes  rocks  from  Labrador 240 

notice  of  papers  by..., 698 

sends  reptiles 60 

zoological  specimens 56 

Trrpin,  T.  J.,  sends  minerals 54 

Tweedy,  Frank,  presents  recent  plants 233 

Type  specimens,  circular  concerning  the  loan  of 25 

Uintah  and  Wasatch  Mountains,  model  of 244 

Underwood,  Prof.  L.  M.,  myriapods  sent  for  study  to 197 
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Underwood,  Prof.L.  M.,  Bpecimens  obtained  for  Musenm 47 

United  States,  ethnological  collectioos  from 91 

of  Colombia  archaeological  collection  from 109 

review  of  accessions  from 51 

U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  collections  of  marine  invertebrates  made  by 199 

collections  received  from 69 

mollnsks  received  from  ..^ 173 

presents  skeletons  of  fishes 210 

sends  fishes  from  Cape  Hatteras 169 

reptiles  from  the  Bahamas 166 

snmmer  explorations  of 200 

transfers  collections  of  birds,  birds'  nests,  and  eggs  from 

the  Bahamas 156,163 

U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  carboniferons  fossils  from  Nevada  obtained  throagh  ..  224 
carboniferous  fossils  from  eaatem  Tennessee  obtained 

through 223 

collection  of  Middle  Cambrian  formations  received 

from 215 

collections  made  by 69 

from 54 

contributes  books 25 

Devonian  and  Silurian  fossils  from  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky obtained  through 295 

Devonian  fossils  from  Nevada  obtained  through 224 

Hesozoic  fossils  received  from 229 

sends  fossil  plants 60 

fossils 57 

fossil  wood 59 

historical  objects 59 

ores  and  minerals 59 
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